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From Author to Reader 


Great truths that were suppressed and well-nigh forgotten 
in the period of the great departure following the triumphant 
expansion of the Early Church have been recovered one by one. 
And these majestic truths, once restored, have never since been 
lost. Biblical proofs have been assembled around them. Logical 
reasoning has buttressed them. Historical evidence has cast con¬ 
firmatory light upon them. Men of conscience have suffered 
persecution for promulgating them. Others began more and 
more to embrace them, and adherents grew and spread. 

Thus it has been with the recovery of the vital truth of 
Conditionalism traced in this volume. The tide of restoration 
has progressed much as the tide rises on the beach—by a series 
of alternate flowings and ebbings. Sometimes an idea seems to 
lose ground for a time—as when the waters recede—only to 
return and advance. But gradual ly an d inevita bl y truth prevails. 
This is the continuing testimony of the pages that follow. 

Along with this is the intriguing thought that books were 
once men . This is literally true, for books are but the crystal¬ 
lized, abiding expression of the inner convictions of living, 
thinking men. Books were once thoughts ranging through the 
minds and hearts of living personalities. From incipient seed 
thoughts they grew and developed, were roughed out and organ¬ 
ized, revised and recast, polished and perfected—and ultimately 
christened with a name, and sent forth in materialized, perma¬ 
nent, printed form to bear their witness. 

Major books are the fruition of years of study, sometimes of 
a lifetime of research and preparation. The worth-while books 
of religious history were the product of much prayer and toil 
and sweat and tears, and often involved the suffering and 
conflict of men of conviction. They were frequently written 
under a sense of compulsion, with a feeling of necessity for 
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declaring or illuminating a fresh facet of recovered truth. 
This men have felt impelled to share with others in printed 
form, thus to advance the cause of truth and to bless their fellow 
men. 

In times past the writing and issuance of such books re¬ 
sulted in persecution, or perchance the imprisonment, of the 
writer. At times their issuance led even to martyrdom because 
of the hostility of those who rejected their message. In other 
instances these book children of the mind and heart, embodying 
the very life blood and convictions of their writers, have suc¬ 
ceeded in changing the concepts of thousands. At times they 
have shifted the thought currents of history. Such books have 
been valiant champions for truth and molders of thought. 

Books of this sort ar e not d e ad things —mere paper, ink, 
and binding, d usty and musty—an d should never be regarded 
as such. They are not merely lifeless objects, with meaningless 
titles and messages. Each worth-while product is the continuing 
projection of a personality, who being dead yet speaketh—a 
molding, motivating force. 

In this second volume of Conditionalist Faith, covering the 
bulk of the Christian era, we have sought to recapture the pul¬ 
sating life and personality behind the witnesses we here present 
by resetting them in the framework of their own times and cir¬ 
cumstances, and tracing the effect that their writings have pro¬ 
duced in the lives of others. We shall seek to invest them with 
their inherent human interest, and reveal the weight of their 
influence on the course of human thought and the cause of 
living truth. 

In other words, we shall fit them into their proper bio¬ 
graphical and historical settings, humanizing them so their 
authors may again speak forth their convictions to us today, and 
take their rightful place in the line of witnesses to the great 
truth of Conditionalism that we here trace across the centuries. 
Its course is onward today. Le Roy Edwin Froom 


Washington, D.C. 






PARTI 

From Repression and Obscurity 
to Restoration 
(600 to 1800) 








































CHAPTER ONE 


Sundry Voices 

Break General Medieval Silence 


I. Jerusalem Patriarch Sophronius Asserts Immortality a Gift 




P 


E*X the sixth century the I nnate Immortality c oncept of 
Tertullia n and of Augustine of Hippo ha d bec ome the pre¬ 
ponderant view, particularly i n the West . And wit h it the 
corollary of unending life in in escap a ble misery for the unre- 
pentant sinner had become established. Nevertheless, accord¬ 
ing to Charles A. Swainson, former canon of Chichester and 
professor of divinity at Cambridge, 1 the teaching of Conditional 
Immortality persisted in some of the churches for several cen¬ 
turies after the time of fourth-century Athanasius, and sporad¬ 
ically came to the surface. 

One notable seventh-century example was Sophronius (c. 
560-638), learned monk of Damascus, who later removed to 
Palestine. He was noted as an ecclesiastical writer and teacher 
and tireless champion of orthodoxy, who became patriarch of 
Jerusalem in 634. He was, in fact, the presiding bishop when 
Jerusalem fell to t he Sa racenic Musli ms about 637. And it was 
he who was compelled to sign the humiliating capitulation of 
the city. 

Sophronius was conspicuous for his learning, and was the 
principal opponent of Monothelitism, which held to a single 
nature for Christ. Soon after his elevation to the patriarchate, 


248-252 


1 Charles A. Swainson, The Nicene and Apostles’ Creeds. Their Literary History, pp. 
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Left: Sophronius (d. 638), Patriarch of Jerusalem—Asserts Immortality a Gift. Center: Averroes (d. 
1198), Arabian Philosopher of Cordova—Challenges Innate Immortality of the Soul. Right: Nicholas, 
Medieval Greek Bishop—Declared Against Neoplatonic Philosophy. 


Sophronius wrote a lengthy synodical (or pastoral) letter pro¬ 
testing against the heresies and errors opposed to the purer 
faith and setting forth his views on the Trinitarian and Chris- 
tological questions still under discussion at the time. This even 
included the immortality issues, wherein he denied the Innate 
Immortality position on the soul. This treatise he sent to the 
pope, but was reproved therefor. 3 Monothelitism, with its in¬ 
volvements, was still a living and divisive issue. 

Emperor Heraclius issued an edict—the famous Ecthesis, 
or “Profession of Faith"—in answer to Sophronius, designed 
to end the discussion. Sophronius, in turn, promised he would 
refrain from further public expression and from participation 
in all public disputes. But before Sophronius’ death the em¬ 
peror sent an emissary to Rome to demand a solemn condemna¬ 
tion of Monothelitism. Two synods at Constantinople (in 638 
and 639) adopted the Ecthesis , or “Profession," but in remote 
provinces it met with considerable resistance. So in 648 the 
emperor issued an edict commanding silence. Thus the ques¬ 
tion of Monothelitism was repressed for a time, and Sophronius’ 
missive lay dormant for several decades. 

* H. J. Schroeder, Disciplinary Decrees of the General Councils , Text Translation , and 
Commentary , pp. 136, 137. 
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1. Immortality the Grant of God. —Then in 680 
Emperor Constantine Pogonatus, seeking to restore harmony 
between East and West, called the third Council of Constan¬ 
tinople (the sixth Ecumenical), which was convened in the 
imperial palace. At this time a certain Macarius was under 
trial and cross-examination for his belief in Monothelitism, 
which pertains to the divine and human nature. And in con¬ 
nection therewith the twenty-one-page synodical letter of the 
former patriarch Sophronius was brought forth and read into 
the record of the eleventh session. 8 In this Sophronius suc¬ 
cinctly stated the true faith concerning immortality to be this: 

“Men’s souls have not a natural immortality, it is by the gift of God 
that they receive the grant of immortality and incorruptibility/’ * 4 

That was a startlingly clear and definitive statement for 
such a time, and from such a source and place. 

2. Read Into a General Council Record. —The back¬ 
ground of the episode is simply this: The elements of Neo¬ 
platonism—with its theology based on the spiritualizing prin¬ 
ciple of interpretation and its concept of the Innate Immor¬ 
tality—had to some extent also crept into the Greek Church. 
But according to Du Pin, Sophronius “opposed the error as 
springing up at Alexandria,” 5 and attributed to Origen the 
introduction of such an opinion into the church. Sophronius 
was apparently one of the first patriarchs to oppose it, 8 thus 
coming under considerable criticism and restriction. 

So the question of Conditional Immortality, repressed 
for a time in this hazy period, now began to be brought out 
into the open again. And the Conditionalist faith of Sophronius, 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, was read into the record of the General 
Council of Constantinople in 680. 

a Swainson, op. cit., pp. 249, 250. 

4 Ibid., p. 250. (Based on the cited source records of Jean Harduin, Acta Concitiorum , 
vol. 3, pp. 1258, 1282c; and Philippe Labbe, Concordia Chronologia, p. 881c.) See also 
Emmanuel Petavel, The Problem of Immortality, p. 243; and F. A. Freer. To Live or Mot to 
Live? p. 105. 

5 Lewis Ellies Du Pin, “Sophronius,” A New History of Ecclesiastical Writers, vol. 4, 

p. 17. 

8 Ibid., pp. 17, 18. Preserved in J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova, et Amplis- 
sima Collectio X, 991 sq,; and Charles J. Hefele, A History of the Councils of the Church 
From the Original Documents, vol. 5, pp. 158-166. 
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II. Arabian Philosopher Averroes Projects Crisis 


Then came Averroes, or Abul Walid Muhammed ben 
Ahmad ibn Roshd ( c. 1126-1198), most celebrated of all me¬ 
dieval Arabian philosophers, of Cordova, Spain. H e was equally 
esteemed in Christian and Arabian circles, and was not only 
a physician and illustrious commentator on Aristotle but a 
recognized jurist, as well as author of numerous works. And 
he was conspicuously competent in both Islamic and Aristo¬ 
telian philosophy. As a result he came to exert a marked influ¬ 
ence on the “soul” controversy of the centuries, injecting an 
element into the discussion that continued on to Protestant 
Reformation times. Averroes was recognized as one of the out¬ 
standing thinkers of the day, sometimes being called “the 
omniscient,” because of his learning. (Picture on page 16.) 

But this Arabian peripatetic (follower of Aristotle) created 
consternation by challenging the Innate Immortality of the 
soul, thereby becoming a symbol of the concept that both body 
and soul “ceased to live when they died.” There were other 
factors, but that was the offensive one. And for more than 
three centuries almost all who held to the sleep of the soul had 
the epithet of “Averroist” hurled at them. Scholarly historian 
Peter Bayle says, “He taught the mortality of the human soul,” 
and that man does not have an eternal nature that never dies. 7 


Averroes was for a time professor at the University of 
Morocco, with the brilliant Jewish Maimonides, to be noted 
shortly, as one of his star pupils. And in his home town (Cor¬ 
dova), as well as in Seville, he held two high offices—chief 
magistrate and chief religious leader. Furthermore, since he 
was the outstanding commentator on the philosophy of Aris¬ 
totle, by the thirteenth century his treatise became the standard 
textbook not only in Moslem circles, but in Christian univer¬ 

sities as well, including the university of Padua, Italy, and the 
Sorbonne in Paris, then the chief theological school of Chris- 


7 Peter Bayle, Dictionary Historical and Critical (2d ed., 1734), vol. 1, pp. 552-561; 
see also William Enfield, The History of Philosopky From the Earliest Periods: Drawn up 
from BruckePs Historia Critica Philosophiae t pp. 430-432; Ernest Renan, Averroes et 
VAverroesme Essai historique, pp. 119-125. 
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tendom. According to Prof. Ezra Abbot, librarian of Harvard 
a century ago: 

“The commentaries of Averroes on Aristotle were so famous in the 
Middle Ages that they gained for him the title of 'the Soul of Aristotle/ 
and 'the commentator/ He maintained the unity of the intellectual prin¬ 
ciple, and r ejected the d octrine of individual immortality .” a 

It is to be remembered that Arabic, or Moorish, erudition 
was pre-eminent in the Middle Ages and profoundly influenced 
the learning of the Western world. 8 9 It definitely molded the 
scholasticism of the Middle Ages, for the church was commit¬ 
ted to a philosophic faith, and bent her energies to harmoniz¬ 
ing faith and reason on that basis. But the reasoning that came 
from philosophy was received to no small degree through 
Arabian channels, with religious faith having its acknowledged 
source in ecclesiastical authority. 

The challenges of Averroes as to the traditional immor¬ 
tality of the soul postulate created a panic in Islamic circles. 
They were, of course, in direct conflict with the Mohammedan 
c oncept of a parad ise o f eternal de lights a nd a hell of endless 
torment on whi ch the K oran dilates. Averroes was blindly de¬ 
voted to Aristotle and the Aristotelian doctrine of the soul, 
more so than to the religion of Mohammed. 

Though celebrated for his personal virtues, Averroes was 
nevertheless charged with heresy concerning the soul. He was 
condemned by the caliph, and his goods and estate were con¬ 
fiscated. Because of his views he was banished to the Jewish 
quarters of Cordova. Fleeing to Fez, he was nevertheless quickly 
seized and imprisoned. Some argued that he deserved death, but 
milder counsel prevailed, and instead he was placed at the gate 
of the Mosque, where the devout might spit in his face on the 
way to their prayers. He was forced under pressure to “recant.” 
However, the tide turned, and in time he was again made 


8 Ezra Abbot, Literature of the Doctrine of a Future Life, Appendix to William R. 
Alger, The Destiny of the Soul . A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life (10th ed., 

1880), no. 15. 

9 Charles F. Hudson, Debt and Grace as related to the Doctrine of a Future Life , 
pp. 342-345; also “The Arabs in Spain,” Dublin University Magazine, June, 1855. 
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governor and restored by royal mandate. Such was his strange 
career. 

“Averroism” as related to immortalism was thus a new 
“heresy” to be refuted in Christian circles. Against it Thomas 
Aquinas, the “Angelic Doctor,” wrote one of his books. But 
scholastic philosophy was for centuries divided on this very 
question—the “ ‘Thomists,’ or followers of Aquinas, affirming 
the soundness of the philosophic form of faith, and the ‘Scot- 
ists,’ ” the followers of Duns Scotus, the “Subtle Doctor,” deny¬ 
ing it. Scotus maintained that immortality is not provable by 
the light of nature and philosophy alone, but must rest on 
divine revelation for conclusive evidence. Scotus went so far 
as to aver that those who reposed the burden for their faith 
elsewhere were unworthy of the name Christian. Nature and 
reason offered probabilities but not proofs. On such a basis 
they might believe but they could not know. 10 

So it was that the “defection” of Averroes came profoundly 
to affect scholastic Christianity. But by the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries the disciples of Aristotle were divided into 
two sects—the Averroists and the Alexandrians. Thus it was 
that finally, in 1513, Leo X fel t compelled to issue his epochal 
bull instructing^ the philosophers not to teach the mortality 

of the soul, as will later be noted, declaring that the distinction 
that had been made between the deductions of reason and the 
decrees of the church, and which had now come under cen¬ 
sure, were invalid. So Leo X, sustained by the Fifth Lateran 
Council, came t o de clar e th e immortality of the soul an article 

of the Catholic faith. This will take on added significance as 
we come to Pomponatius of Italy, who lived in the time just 
preceding Luther. Thus much by way of a flash preview. 


III. Greek Bishop Nicholas—Immortality Is Gift of God 

Amid the enshrouding darkness of the twelfth century 
that covered Europe, occasional gleams of light, though faint, 
continued to shine forth in different places—vestiges of that 


10 Hudson, op, dt., p. 344. 
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earlier faith on the nature of man, reappearing from time to 
time. One such was Nicholas, Greek bishop of Methone, in 
Messenia, called by Neander "the greatest theologian of his 
time." 11 Significantly, his principal work was a refutation of 
Proclus, one of the last of the pagan Neoplatonic philosophers 
—with all that such a position involved. Nicholas rose above 
popular opinion to declare against the triumph of Neoplatonic 
philosophy that had become so widespread, with the tomb of 
the past primitive faith now virtually sealed by declarations of 
popes and councils. Here is one of Nicholas' terse utterances 
breaking significantly out of the general silence: 

“When any created being is eternal, it is not so by itself, not in itself,’ 
not for itself, but by the goodness of God; for all that is made and created 
has a beginning, and retains its existence only through the goodness of 
the Creator." u 

And again. "There are souls that perish." 13 (See page 16.) 

IV. Leading Medieval Rabbis Maintain Final Extinction of Wicked 

Turning again to Jewry, we find that some of the greatest 
lights of the rabbinical succession, spread over the medieval 
period, denied the indefeasible immortality of all souls, hold¬ 
ing that immortali ty is limited to the righteous only. And they 
similarly deni ed the eternal torment of the incorrigibly w icked, 

believing in their ultimate exclusion from life eternal, and 
holding that th e most dr eadful o f all punishments is final 
extinction and deprivatio n of being . 

Most conspicuous among these was Moses Maimonides, 
or Moses ben Maimon (1131-1204), greatest of the medieval 
Jewish rabbis. Born in Cordova, Spain, conspicuous for learn¬ 
ing and ability, and master of the intricacies of Jewish theology, 
he was called the “Eagle of the Doctors," a second Moses. He 
was skilled in medicine and astronomy as well, was adept in 
Christian philosophy, and had a special fondness for Aristotle 
—which is significant. He was likewise versed in the lore of 

11 Petavel, op. cit., p. 244. 

12 Quoted in K. R. Hagenbach, Compendium of the History of Doctrines, vol. 2, 
pp. 4, 5. 

12 Quoted in Petavel, op. cit., p. 244. 
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Left: Maimonides (d. 1204), Greatest of Medieval Rabbis—Teaches Complete 
Excision of Wicked. Center: Abravanel (d. 1508), Statesman-Theologian of Spain 
—Second Death Is Annihilation. Right: Manasseh (d. 1657), Rabbi of Amsterdam 
—Wicked Souls Cut Off. 

antiquity, and was the star pupil of Averroes, 14 whom he greatly 
admired—another significant relationship. 

After the Mohammedan invasion, Maimonides wandered 
furtively through Spain, Palestine, and Northern Africa, at 
times having to conceal his religious identity. He finally settled 
in Egypt in 1165, and there became court physician to the 
reigning sultan, as well as serving as Chief Rabbi of Egypt. 
Maimonides was called “The Second Lawgiver," and there was 
a sa ying that “from Moses [the lawgiver] to Moses JMaimon- 
ides] there was none such as^ Moses." He is also to be remem¬ 
bered for his calendar reforms. 

Maimonides established a school in Fostat (Old Cairo), 
and made a profound and lasting impression upon all Jewry. 
He established the right of free investigation, and stood out 
against the contention of an absolute rabbinical authority. He 
was the author of numerous works, and his Guide to the Per- 
plexe d (in Hebrew, Moreh Nebuchim) was undoubtedly his 
leading production. In this he sought to harmonize rabbinical 
teaching with philosophy, particularly of the Aristotelian school. 
Another treatise was Repetition of the Law (in Hebrew, Mish- 
neh Tomh^a systematic exposition of the Pentateuch, dealing 
with the main princi p les of the beliefs and ethics of the Jews." 


14 See page 18. 

15 Abbot, op. cit nos. 1931, 1931a. 
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He was the first to condense the dogmatic tenets of Juda¬ 
ism into Thirteen A rticles of Faith— a c onfe s sion of fa i th whic h 
occupies a positi on in Jewry similar to t hat of the Apostles’ 
Creed in C hristendom. Every loyal Je w was ex pected to repeat 
it daily , and he who called into question any one of the Thir¬ 
teen Articles would come under the penalty of excommunica¬ 
tion, and would lose all share in the life (world) to come. 
Maimonides therefore spoke with unequaled authority. 

1. Maimonides Teaches Complete "Excision” of 
Wicked. —Maimonides taught that immortality is for the 
righteous only, with ultimate destruction for the wicked. He 
believed that the material world is to be destroyed, with the 
wicked involved in that utter destruction and ending in final 
deprivation of being. Those unworthy of life would not live 
forever, but would be "cut off" and "perish,” and the so ul 
would ultimately be extinguished. 

The worst of all punishments, Maimonides held, i s Kareth , 
which means "excision," or complete destruction.” It is a death 
fr om which there is no return, a ruin which jidmits of no 
reparation. Evil men are to be destroyed body, soul, and 
spirit. 17 On the contrary, some rabbis, such as Saadia ben 
Joseph (d. 942), of Sura, Babylonia, had believed in the eter¬ 
nity of hell torments. And there was marked opposition to 
Maimonides by such. 

He was, in fact, denounced as a rationalist by the tradi¬ 
tionalists of his day, who held that the commands of God did 
not have their foundation in reason, but were of purely arbi¬ 
trary authority. To offer a reason for any divine command was, 
by such, considered impertinent and impious. The opposi¬ 
tion was most violent in France and in parts of Spain. Some 
of the leaders of the synagogues in France interdicted Maimon¬ 
ides and burned his books because, among other charges, he 


18 F. W. Farrar, Eternal Hope, p. 212. 

1T Farrar believes that Maimonides derived his view from the famous passage in the 
Talmud (Rosh Hashanah 17), which states “that after twelve months of expiation, the bodies of 
the wicked cease to exist, their soul is burned, and a wind scatters these cinders under the 
feet of the just.”— Ibid. 
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opposed the concept of the eternal torment of the wicked. But 
his position and his influence in general remained unimpeached. 

Here are Maimonides’ exact words on the fate of the 
wicked: 


“The punishment which awaits the wicked man is that he will have 
no part in eternal life, but will die, and be utterly destroyed. He will not 
l ive for ever, bu t fo r his si ns will be cut off , an d perish like a brute. It 
is a death from which ther e is no retur n.” “The reward of the righteous 
will consist in this, that they will be at bliss and exist in everlasting 
beatitude; while the retribution of the wicked will be to be dep ri ved of 
that future life and to be cu t off ” 18 


2. Nachmanides Also Taught Excision of Soul. —Some 
of the most learned medieval Jewish teachers staunchly de¬ 
fended Maimonides, holding with him that the most dreadful 
of all punishments, assigned to the blackest criminals and the 
damned, is final extinction and deprivation of being. He was 
first defended by his friend the noted commentator Nach¬ 
manides, 19 who held the same view, and who prepared a 
lengthy letter vindicating Maimonides from the charge of 
heresy. He reiterated the opinion that after a stated period 
of torment the wicked suffer the punishment of “excision,” 
and perish at last into nothingness. He likewise calls it the 
“third excision, "still more severe, by which the body is cut 
off in this life, and the soul in the life to come/ ” 20 To this 
David Kimchi (1160- 1232), of France, also agreed. 


3. Abravanel’s Second Death Is Annihilation. —The 
next outspoken defender of Maimonides was Don Isaac ben 
Judah Abravanel, or Abarbanel (1437-1508), illustrious Jew¬ 
ish statesm an-theologian of Spain, master of the learning of his 
time, and a financial genius. He was minister of finance under 


18 Yad Hackazakah Hilchoth Teshubah, or De Paenitentia iii. 12: viii, 2 (the Latin 
version appears in Dr. Clavering’s Oxford edition), quoted in Edward White, Life in Christ, 
p. 222. See also Louis Finkelstein. “The Jewish Doctrine of Human Immortality,” Harvard 
Divinity School Bulletin (vol. XLII, no. 7), March 30, 1945, pp. 31-34. 

18 Nachmanides, or Moses ben Nahman (1195-1270), of Spain, practicing physician, as 
well as rabbi, was a conservative with unbounded respect for Moses and the prophets. He 
fought ^ the rationalization of the Scriptures. He engaged in a dramatic debate with the 
Dominican Fra Pablo (a renegade Jew by the name of Paulus Christiani) before King James I 
of Aragon, on the differences between Jews and Christians—winning the disputation. (L. E. 
Froom, Prophetic Faith of Our Fathers, vol. 2, pp. 215-217.) 

30 Quoted in Hudson, op , cit., p. 341; see also Edward White, op. ctt., p. 223; Edward 
Pocock, Porta Mosis , vol. 1, chap. 6. 
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Ferdinand and Isabella from. 1484 to 1492. It was he who 
advance d the funds for Christopher Columbus' voyage s. Liv¬ 
ing in an age of discovery and of social and religious ferment, 
he was not only a Biblical scholar but also a remarkable ex¬ 
positor of the prophecies of Daniel 2 and 7 —the sequence of 
the four world powers (Babylonia, Medo-Persia, Grecia, and 
Rome), with the Little Horn as the “rul e of the po pe,” or 
papal antichrist, and the prophetic timejDeriods on the year- 
da y p rinciple. 81 Abravanel likewise held that the soul would be 
punished in Gehenna, but only for a time, proportionate to 
the extent of its faults, and that final annihilation constitutes 
the "second death.” 22 (Pictured on page 22.) 



4. Manasseh: Wicked Souls Cut Off. —Still another and 
later defender of Maimonides was the distinguished Manasseh 
ben Israel (1604-1657), linguist, writer, publisher, and states¬ 
man, who was also rabbi of the Jewish congregation at Ams ter¬ 
dam . He petitioned Oliver Cromwell for the return of the Jews 
to England, after their long banishment. He too was a remark¬ 
able expositor of_ t he propheci es of^ Daniel, and likewise of 
chapte rs two and seve n, his treatise being illustrated bj Rem¬ 
brandt, who lettered the names of the four world kingdoms 
of Babylonia, Medo-Persi a. Grecia , and Rpme on the symbols 
portraying the great powers o f proph ecy. 23 .Manasseh contended 
that Maimonides, learned in all the lore of Jewish antiquity, 
"understood the cutting off of the soul mentioned in the Scrip¬ 
ture to be none other than its annihilation.* 4 


Thus it was that the position of total destruction for the 
incorrigibly wicked—final extinction and deprivation of be¬ 
ing—was maintained by some of the greatest spokesmen of 
medieval Jewry,® than whom there were no higher or more 


21 See Froom, op. cit. t vol. 2, pp. 223-232, for full documentation. 

23 Miphalot Elohim viii. 6j cf. Rosh Amanah (The Head [Chief Articles] of Faith); see 
Abbot, efh. ciT.no. 1944. 

23 See rroom, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 232-238, for full documentation. -—- 

•* In Sepher Nishmalh Chayyim (“Book of the Breath of Life”): quoted in Edward 
White, op. cit., p. 222. 

“ Cf. rocock, op. cit.; John Allen, Modern Judaism, chaps. 9, 11; Hudson, op. cit., 
pp. 340, 341; Edward Wnite, op. cit., pp. 221-223; Petavel, op. cit., pp. 109, 110. 
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learned authorities in Semitic circles. So there was kinship of 
belie f on this point between certai n^Je wish, Arabian, and 
Christian teachers of the M iddle A ges. 

V. Witness of the Medieval Waldenses of Piedmont 

The medieval Waldenses, dwelling for centuries in the 
Piedmont Alps of north ern_ Italy, were both the spiritual de¬ 
scendants of the early evangelicals and the forerunners of the 
Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth century. From gen¬ 
eration to generation they sallied forth from their Alpine 
valley retreats to carry the light of the purer gospel to every 
quarter of bedarkened Europe. 

Known under various names," they spread their gospel 
message among the nations, protesting the corruptions of the 
Roman Church, proclaiming the evangelical faith, and calling 
men out of the Roman communion. The Italian Waldenses 
long antedated the French Waldensian Peter Waldo, and al¬ 
ways existed independently of Rome. 1 " They claimed to be the 
spiritual link that united Protestantism with the Early Church, 
back at least to the time of Sylvester and Constantine. 

Their antiquity is established (1) by the admissions of 
their papal enemies, 28 (2) by the claims of their most scholarly 
leaders, as well as (3) by the concurring testimony of the early 
Protestant Reformers. They were clearly the Nonconform ists 
of northern It aly between the fourth and fourteenth ce nturies, 

and later. In 1658, Sir Samuel Morland suggested the evident 
generation-to-generation transmission of the “Lamp of their 
Doctrine,” from their valley-dwelling days onward, in the 
characteristic spelling and phrasing of the time: 


28 Vaudois, Piedmontese, Leonists, Cathari, Humiliati, Henricians, Arnoldists, Petro- 
brusians, Apostohcals, Brethren, etc.—usually named from the locality in which they dwelt, 
certain special characteristics, or the pioneer Waldensian teacher or leader in a given region— 
like many branches from a central trunk. 

Care should be taken, however, not to confuse the genuine Waldenses with certain 
small alien groups, whom their enemies deliberately classified with them under the one inclusive 
name “Waldenses,” in an endeavor to bring odium upon all. The term was used by Catholics 
as a synonym for medieval “heretics” in general. But the true should not, of course, be 
held accountable for the rash acts or positions of certain alien extremists. 

j” See Froom, op. cii ., vol. 1, pp. 937-952, for documentary evidence: also chaps. 34, 35. 

28 Such as the Passau Inquisitors (Reineris), Pilichdorf, Map, Buchard, Thuanus. 
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Waldenses, Medieval Dissentients—No Souls in Purgatory. 


"Thus in the Valleys of Piemont , Claudius Arch-Bishop of Turin , 
and he to his Disciples, and they to their succeeding Generations in the 
ninth and tenth Centuries: in another part of the World, Bertram to 
BerengariuSj Berengarius to Peter Brus, Peter Brus to Waldo, Waldo again 
to Dulcinus, Dulcinus to Gandune and Marilius, they to Wickleif, Hus 
and Jerome of Prague, and their Schollars the Thaborites to Luther and 
Calvin" 89 


The Waldenses ever claimed to be the continuators of the 
true church, preserving the pure faith, with a valid ministry 
and church organization. And that they exerted a definite influ¬ 
ence on the evangelical beliefs of Wyclif, Huss (who even 
visited their valleys), and Luther is an established fact of his¬ 
tory. Their chief mission was to evangelize. So they spread 
out in every direction, their evangelists traveling two by two 
on their missions, under the guise of merchants, artisans, physi- 

M Samuel Morland, “An Introduction to the Following History,” eighth page, in The 
History of the Evangelical Churches of the Valleys of the Piedmont; see Froom, op. cit.j vol. 1, 
Appendix D. 
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dans, students, and "pedlars” of jewels. Indeed, the Romanists 
complained that they had poisoned all Europe with their "her¬ 
esies,” since everywhere they went they distributed tractates 
and portions of Scripture, duplicated by scribes in the Romaunt 
vernacular, placing them principally among the higher classes. 

They witnessed against the corruptions of Rome. They 
permeated not only Italy but Austria, Switzerland, France, 
Germany, Hungary, Poland, Moravia, and Bohemia. The Al¬ 
pine valleys, however, continued to be their home and operat¬ 
ing base. They constantly pointed out the contrast between 
the true and the false churches and doctrines. They repudiated 
not only the Mass but particularly Purgatory, prayers for the 
dead, and the invocation of saints, doctrines involving the na¬ 
ture of man. 

This persistent exposure of Catholic departures from the 
primitive faith, and condemnation of the iniquities of the 
Roman Church, made challenge by Rome inevitable, with 
persecution following as a matter of course. In fact, Rome 
sought to blot them out of existence under recurring waves of 
persecution. But in the face of prison, fire, and sword, their 
rule of faith was ever the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, without the ap ocryph al additions. They were well 
versed in the Word, to which they made inevitable appeal in 
all arguments and conflicts with their enemies. 

In common with the Paulicians—th eir count erpart of the 
East, likewise separated from the Roman communion—they 
did not believe in Purga tory, t hey would not invoke saints, 
and they had no pr ayers for the dead. And in var ious grou ps 
the pagan-papal doctrine of consciousness in death had no place 
in their teach ing. While not all so held, nevertheless among 
them were those who contended for Life Only in Christ, with 
sleep in death, and immortality bestowed at the resurrection. 
There is no single complete treatise thereon, but portions and 
expressions scattered through their major writings so attest. 
The major issue, against which all were united, was t he p apal 
dogma of Purgatory and its involvements . 
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1. Early Historic Backgrounds in Survey.— During the 
early centuries of the Christian Era the archdiocese of Milan L 
situated in the midst of the plains of Lombardy, at the foot 
of the Cottian Alps, and extending westward to embrace the 
mountains and valleys of the Piedmont, was nearly as important 
as Rome to the south, and was virtually independent of its 
spiritual control. Beginning with the powerful bishopric of 
Ambrose, it became a haven for those seeking to preserve 
purity of faith and worship. 

A struggle then began that continued until the eleventh 
century, when Milan was forced to capitulate to Rome, but 
not without bloodshed, at which time many dwellers of the 
plains fled from the lowlands to the mountain fastnesses and 
valleys of the Piedmont Alps. 30 These valleys then became a 
mountain fortress for the maintenance of their independence, 
and were believed by the Waldenses to be a citadel fashioned 
by Providence (Rev. 12:14, 16) for the preservation of their 
faith. There the training school for their bards was located 
and their synods were held. 

In the sixth century Pope Pelagius I complained that the 
bishops of Milan did not come to Rome for ordination as 
others did, and added that this refusal was an “ancient custom” 
of theirs. 81 In 590 several bishops of northern Italy refused to 
accept the decisions of the Council of Chalcedon and the com¬ 
munion of the pope, and reaffirmed their independence of the 
Roman Church. 32 

In the ninth century C la udius, bishop of Turin ( d. 839), 
with the same northern community as part of his diocese, 
fought the advancing papal encroachments and did much to 
delay the final capitulation of his churches to Rome, with its 
authority of tradition, prayers for the dead, sup remacy of the 
pope, and image worship. And his diocese remained independ- 


30 Thomas McCrie, History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reformation in 
Italy, p. 9. 

81 Translated from a fragment of a letter of Pelagius I, in J. D. Mansi, op. rit. IX, 
col. 730; see also McCrie, op. cit. 

83 Peter Allix, Some Remarks Upon the Ecclesiastical History of the Ancient Churches 
of Piedmont, chap. 5. 
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ent of Rome. But a century or two later all were subjugated 
save those who fled to the mountain fastnesses. 

2. Recognized Identity of Antichrist and His Perver¬ 
sions. —The Waldenses were discerning students of Bible 
prophecy, as several of their treatises indicate, and knew where 
they were in God’s predictive outline of the centuries. And 
they held to a sound eschatology. They knew they were living 
in the period of the domination of the papal Antichrist, or 
Beast, Babylon, and Man of Sin, portrayed repeatedly by 
Daniel, Paul, and John, as they affirmed. 33 They recognized 
the relentless conflict between the woman in scarlet, the great 
Roman apostasy (of Revelation 17J, and the woman “clothed 
with the sun” (of R evelatio n 12). And they recognized them¬ 
selves as embraced within the scope of this symbolic, persecuted 
woman-church of Revelation 12, being oppressed by the sym¬ 
bolic apostate church of Revelation 17. 

VI. Purgatory Errors Stem From Paganism, Not Scripture 

1. Platonic Paganism Source of Purgatory Dogma.— 
The learned Sir Samuel Morland, appointed historian of the 
Wald enses by Oliver Cromwell, made an exhaustive study of 
their original sources and, in 1658, published his findings in 
his monumental History of the Evangelical Churches of the 
Valleys of the Piedmont, which was based on “authentic attesta¬ 
tions.” 34 It was an official report to the British nation. In the 
Introduction Morland traces the pagan, Platonic origin of 
various of the papal dogmas. When he comes to Purgatory, 
and “Services for the dead,” he gives the source as specifically 
from the “Heathens of old,” adopted and transmitted by the 
Papacy, but denied by the Waldenses. Addressing Roman 
Catholics, he asks, and answers, pointedly: 

83 For documented evidence see Froom, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 876-886; cf. Morland, 
op. cit., especially pp. 142-195. 

34 Approximately half of this remarkable more than 750-page volume consists of 
reprints of the original source documents, secured by Morland in the Valleys for trans¬ 
mission to the University of Cambridge, where they are preserved. In the more important 
documents the original Romaunt and Morland’s English translation are placed in parallel 
columns, and the location of the original “authentick manuscript” given. 
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“From whence have you received the Do ctrine of Purgatory, if not 
from the same [“pagan”] Source and Fountain? Plato in his Dialogue of 
the soul intituled Phcedon, speaks plainly in this point. . . 

“It is more then clear that the Heathens were the first that kindled 
the fire of Purgatory in the world; And the truth is, Bellarmine himself 
confesses so much, when he proves the Doctrine of Purgatory from the 
testimony of Plato, Cicero, and Virgil. 

“If we do but consider a little your Prayers and Services for the dead, 
we shall finde that you are as much beholding to the Heathen for them, 
as any of the former .” 38 

2. ‘'Youth Catechism”: Purgatory Against “Command¬ 
ments of God.” —In “The Ancient Discipline of the Evan¬ 
gelical Churches in the Valleys of Piemont”—in existence 
in the twelfth century, but according to Morland “written in 
their own Language several hundreds of Years before either 
Calvin or Luther *—Article IV of the “Catechism of the an¬ 
cient Waldenses for the Instructing of their Youth,” begins as 
follows: 

“The Minister. If one should demand of you, who are you 



what would you answer? 

“Childe. A Creature of God, reasonable, and mortal ” M 


In touching upon the departures, or “seductions,” intro¬ 
duced by Antichrist, including Purgatory, which were “forged 
and contrived” in response to a question concerning that which 
has been substituted for the true faith and hope, the answer 
reads: 

"The seduction of Antichrist to believe in other things beside Christ, 
that is to say, in Saints, in the power of that Antichrist, in his authority, 
words, and benedictions, in Sacraments, Reliques of the Dead, in Purga- 
tory, w hich is but forged and contrived, in teaching that faith is obtained 
by those ways which oppose themselves to the truth, and are against the 
Commandments of God. . . . 

“Forsaking the fountain of living water given by grace, and running 
to broken cisterns, worshipping, honouring, and serving the creature by 
Prayers, by Fastings, by Sacrifices, by Donations, by Offerings, by Pil¬ 
grimages, by Invocations, etc.” 87 

The concluding question and answer in the series are: 


38 Morland, op. cit Introduction, seventeenth and eighteenth pages. 
M Ibid., p. 75 (tr. by Morland). 

87 Ibid., p. 83. 
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“Min. Wherein consists eternal life?” 

“Answ. In a l iving an d operating faith, and in perseverance in the 
same. Our Saviour says John 17. This is life eternal to know thee the 
onely true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent. And he that 
endures to the end shall be saved ” 38 

3. “Noble Lesson”: Reward at Day of Judgment.— 
Also in the well-known Noble Lesson (a poem that epitomizes 
the Waldensian faith), for public reading, composed about 
1 100, 38 and touching on contemporary times and the approach¬ 
ing “end of the world,” these sentences appear: 

“No man living can know the end. 

“And therefore we ought the more to fear, as not being certain, 

“Whether we shall die to day or to morrow. 

(“But when the Day of Judgment shall come, 

\^Every one shall receive their full Reward.” 40 

Toward the close of the Lesson, after reference again to 
Antichrist, and the harbingers of the last days, the “Day of 
Judgment,” and rewards and punishments following there¬ 
upon, these words occur: 

“Many Signs and great Wonders 

“Shall be from this time forward untill the Day of Judgment, 

“The Heaven and the Earth shall burn, and all the Living die. 

“After which all shall arise to everlasting Life.” 

“And all Buildings shall be laid flat.” 

“Then shall be the last Judgment, 

“When God shall separate his People, according as its written, 

“To the wicked he shall say. Depart ye from me into Hell Fire, which 
shall never be quenched. . . 

“He shall say to His Elect without delay; 

44 4 Come hither ye blessed of my Father, 

44 4 Inherit the Kingdom prepared for you from the beginning of the 
World: " 41 

4. “Antichrist” Treatise: No Souls in Purgatory. —In 
the remarkable treatise, “Concerning Antichrist, Purgatory, 
Invocation of Saints, etc.,” already existent in 1120, Article II 
deals specifically with Catholicism's “Purgatory Dream,” 

38 Ibid., p. 84. 

® See Froom, op. cit., vol. 1, pp, 871-876. 

40 Morland, op. cit., p. 99. 

41 Ibid., p. 120. (Italics his.) 
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wherein it is claimed, by Antichrist, that souls are to “endure 
very sensible pains,” in order to be “throughly purged after 
this Life in Purgatory, and that being purged, they come forth 
thence, some sooner, some later, and others not till Doomes 
Day.” Then follows the significant statement: “And the peo¬ 
ple are grievously cheated and abused about the matter of 
their Souls.” 42 

Discussing the lack of any Scripture basis for Purgatory, 
and its “most sensible pains, being once departed their Bodies,” 
Article II continues: 

“And as to the first part, viz. Scripture proofs, there is none at all 
to be found throughout the Bible for it; let us peruse the whole Law of 
God, we shall not meet with any one passage obliging or binding a 
Christian necessarily to believe, as an Article of Faith, that after this Life 
there should be such a place as Purgatory , as some aver. There is not 
one place in all the holy Scriptures, to shew it, neither can there be any 
evidence produced that ever there entered any one Soul in such a Purga¬ 
tory, and came out again from thence.” 43 

The Treatise declares that it was Pope Pelagius, in the 
si xth century, w h o instituted Masses for the dead. And it is to 
be noted that the noncano nical book of Maccabees is Cat hol- 
icism’s only supporting reference, for “neit her Christ, no r any 
of his Apostles, nor any of the Sain ts, next succeed ing and liv- 
ing after them, ever taught any to pray for the Dead.” 44 

5. “Now in Heaven” Contention Is Papal Innovation. 
—Article II, concerning “Invocation of Saints,” says that some 
of the “Masters and their adherents” claim that “the Saints 
departed , and being possest of the heavenly Countrey, ought 
to be prayed unto by us. . . . But we oug ht to believe no suc h 
matter .” 48 The Article declares that there is only one true 
“Me diator [Jesus Christ] between God and Man.” 46 Nor was 
this doctrine believed, the Article continues, “untill the Man 
of Sin got power to introduce this new Intercession of Saints.” 47 

6. II Maccabees Cited as Papal Ground for Purgatory. 


** Ibid., p. 161. « Ibid., p. 167. 

** Ibid., p. 164. (Italics his.) «• Ibid., p. 169. 

“Ibid., p. 166. “Ibid , p. 172. 
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—Denying that there is a “third place [Purgatory]/’ beyond 
Heaven and Hell, which belief was never held by the “Primi¬ 
tive church” until centuries had elapsed after Christ, the 
Treatise avers: “It is needless to believe the sai d Pu r gatory 
as an Article of Faith, and that there should be such a thing 
after this Life.” 48 

Then comes this illuminating declaration of its Apocryphal 
and noncanonical origin of the related prayers for th e dead ^ 

“But whence is it then (one might wonder) that People now a days 
are so much taken with this opinion of assisting the Dead? seeing that 
in all the Scriptures there is nothing expressly taught concerning it, 
unless it be in the Book of Maccabees, which doth not belong to the Old 
Testament, nor is Canonical, and that neither Christ, nor any of his 
Apostles, nor any of the Saints, next succeeding and living after them, 
ever taught any to pray for the Dead.” 49 

7. Papal Inquisitor Confirms Waldenses’ Rejection of 
Purgatory. —Confirmation from the enemies of the Waldenses 
is also on record. In 1398 Peter the Inquisitor, in listing the 
“Errors” of the Waldenses, likewise declares that t hey den y 
P urgato ry, and dismiss as useless, prayers and alms for the 
dead, together with i ndulgences . 50 On the other hand, the later 
Waldensian barbe Georges Morel wrote a letter to Oecolam- 
padius (1530) at the outset of the Reformation, similarly but 
independently declaring that they had ever asserted Purgatory 
to have been invented by Antichrist, contrary to truth, and 
they had therefore rejected it. 51 On this there was no deviation 
throughout their long and eventful history. Thus the stage 
was set for the Protestant Reformation rejection. 

Such was the explicit and repeated witness and protest of 
the medieval Waldensian Church against Purgatory and the 
invocation of saints, as expressly left on record in their own 
contemporary treatises, when such denials were bound to result 

« Ibid., p. 166. 

"Ibid. 

80 See Wilhelm Preser, “Beit rage zur Geschiehte der Waldesier im Mittelalter,” Abhand- 
lungen der historischen Classe der koniglich bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften (Mu¬ 
nich), vol. 13, pp. 246-249; also [Johann J.] Ign[az] v[on] Dollinger, Beitrdge zur Sektenge- 
schichte des Mittelalters, vol. 2, pp. 305-311. 

61 Emilio Comba, History of the Waldenses of Italy , From Their Origin to the 
Reformation, pp. 291, 292. 
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in severe persecution. The great repudiation was already under 
way. It was inevitable that these related errors should come 
to issue in the great Protestant Reformation, when it broke 
forth early in the sixteenth century. 

The Waldenses thus constituted an indispensable medieval 
link in the chain of witnesses concerning the soul, leading down 
to Wyclif, Luther, Tyndale, Frith, and those Reformers who 
followed. 

VII. John XXII Digresses From Catholic Disposition of 
Soul at Death 

Ere we close this pre-Reformation chapter, medieval Pope 
John XXII should surely receive parenthetical mention, not 
as another Conditionalist but as a pontiff who forsook the 
standard Roman Catholi c te aching as to t h e wh ereabouts of 
the soul after deat h, t hus breaking with accepted dogma . Be¬ 
cause of this, his divergence should be noted, though this fact 
is not commonly known and is but rarely referred to. 

To get the setting one must bear in mind that the Papal 
Church reached its zenith in the thirteenth cent u ry, then be^ 
gan to decline. I n the fourteenth century France came to the 
fore as the dominating civil power. Many of the cardinals were 
now French, as were several of the popes. And Rome, seat of 
the Papacy for so many centuries, was for a time abandoned, 
the French popes taking up their residence from 1309 to 1377 
at Avignon instead. Incidentally, this was the period that both 
Petrarch and Luther referred to as the Babylonian captivity 
of the church, and that was definitely influenced by the French 
court. 

1. The Troubled Reign of Pope John XXII.—Pope 
John XXII (1316-1334), formerly bishop of Avignon, then 
cardinal of Porto, was elected pope in 1316 and fixed his resi¬ 
dence at Avignon, where he remained throughout the iei x 
mainder of his life. He was the most celebrated of the Avignon 
popes, his reign being filled with theological and political 
conflicts. Attempting to perpetuate the audacious claims of 
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Gregory VII and Innocent III, John sought to interpose his 
authority in the contest for the imperial crown being waged 
between Lewis of Bavaria and Frederick of Austria. Pope John 
thus touched off a violent literary feud as to the supremacy of 
the pope over the emperor, or vice versa. 

But the papal fortunes had changed. Lewis seized the 
Vatican and Rome, in 1328, installed an antipope—Nicholas 
V, a Spiritual Franciscan—who was, however, forced to sub¬ 
mit to John two years later. John XXII likewise had trouble 
in Italy, in the struggle between the Guelphs and the Ghibel- 
lines. He further complicated his position by attempting to dis¬ 
solve the Spirituals, whose doctrines he denounced. 

Meantime Avignon and southern France were peaceful 
and prosperous, while Rome and central Italy were in a state 
of anarchy. At Avignon the pope was relatively free from 
political pressures, and France was then the center of Euro¬ 
pean civilization. So he never went to Rome. It should be 
added that John XXII was long remembered for perfecting 
the financial system that filled the ecclesiastical offices with 
financiers rather than with priests. Pursuant to this policy, he 
accumulated for the papal coffers the enormous sum of 18 
million florins of gold. 

2. Soul Not in Presence of God Till After Resurrec¬ 
tion.— But the crucial point is this: In his last years John XXII 
became involved in an acute theological dispute, by maintain¬ 
ing that souls do not go immedi ately into the jpresence of God 
(the “beatific visio n/’ or seeing God face to face) until after 

the general judgment and the resurrection of the body. That, 
of course, flouted the standard posi tion of the church. 

For this revolutionary position he was inevitably accused 
of heresy by the Dominican theologians and the University of 
Paris. And this divergent opinion the aged pontiff was forced 
to retra ct before his death in 1334.“ Such an alien view was, of 

52 Oswald J. Reichel, The See of Rome in the Middle Ages, pp. 421, 422, see Note 1: 
Archibald Bower, The History of the ropes, vol. 3, pp. 86, 87; M. Creighton, A History oj 
the Papacy, vol. 1, pp, 33-42: Samuel Edgar, The Variations of Popery, pp. 79, 80; also cl. 
Labbe, History of the Councils, vol. is, p. 147 . 
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course, a revolutionary departure from the traditional Catholic 
view. Some authorities even aver that he held the doctrine of 
the sleep of the soul during the intermediate state, but that 
is not established. Nevertheless, he was radically out of step 
with orthodox Catholic teaching. Note the involvements of 
such a position. 

3. Disconcerting Questions Arise From Declaration.— 
As stated, in the opinion of John XXII the dead —even the 
saints —do not enjoy the_^beatific vision^ of God until after 
the resurrection. Prof. John W. Draper tersely describes the 
aftermath of his revolutionary position: 

“At once there was a demand among the orthodox, ‘What! do not 
the apostles, John, Peter, nay, eve n the blessed Virgin, stand yet in the 
presence of God?* The pope directed the most learned theologians to 
examine the question, himself entering actively into the dispute. The 
University of Paris was involved. The King of France declared that his 
realm should not be polluted with such heretical doctrines. A single 
sentence explains the practical direction of the dogma, so far as the 
interests of the Church were concerned: ‘If the saints stan d not i n the 
presence of God, of wha t use is their intercession ? What is the use of 
ad dressing prayers to them?' ” M 

That was a disconcerting involvement, stri king at a fun- 
d amental Catholic contention . It could not be tolerated. 

As to the outcome, Pope John’s successor, Benedict XII, 
adroitly disposed of the question by stating, “It is only those 
saints who do not pass through Purgatory that immediately 
behold the Godhead.” 54 Thus “orthodoxy” was sustained. Such 
was the interesting fourteenth-century defection at the very 
summit of the Papacy—in the Avignon pontificate itself. 


M John W. Draper, History of the Intellectual Development of Europe , vol. 2, p. 94. 
64 Ibid. 




















CHAPTER TWO 


Horrifies of Hell 
and Foibles of Purgatory 


I. Horrifies o£ Hell Portrayed in Literature and Art 
of Middle Ages 

We should not pass from the Middle Ages to the oncoming 
Reformation without first noting the h orrific side o f I mmortal- 
Sou I ism , which was particularly prominent in the centuries just 
preceding the Protestant Reformation. While not pleasant to 
contemplate, it was nevertheless an inseparable part of the teach¬ 
ing of the times, and the emphasis of the dominant church. 
Hideous portrayals of the horrors of hell, iterated and reiterated 
i n written and sculptured form, and pictured upon canvas, 
characterized the oppressive ecclesiastical portrayal all the way 
from the sixth century to and through the late Middle Ages. 

Dante, of Flo rence (1265-1321), the greatest of Italian 
poets, in his Divine Comedy filled Purgatory and Hell with the 
spirits of the departed, but treated the theme so nobly that their 
horror was almost hidden. Not all writers, however, were that 
way. In the eighth century the Venerable Bede (673-735) re¬ 
corded that such portrayals stem from the “Di alogues of Gregory 
the Gr eat” (59 0-604), though he notes that there was a fifth- 
century vision of heretics in Hell recorded by the monk Cyri- 
acus. 1 Later, Tho mas Aquinas, Berthold of Regensberg, Herold, 
Fra Luis de Grenada, and particularly Ignatius Loyola , along 


1 The Venerable Bede, Ecclesiastical History (ed. J. A, Giles, George Bell), book 5, 
chap. 12, p. 255. 
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with many others, all pictured a Hell that would have no end, 
and afforded no hope of escape. 

Throughout this dreary period ecclesiastical art is replete 
with horrific details. Prof. Percy Dearmer, of King’s College, 
London, in his The Legend of Hell (1929), reproduced an 
authentic series of these revolting picturizations. These stark 
characterizations included: 

(1) A Damned Woman Carried Off by a Devil, by Sig¬ 
norelli (1499-1504), in the Ov ieto Cathedra l. 

(2) The Torment of Cold, by Verard (1492)—a biting 
wind forcing its victims into the more unbearable cold of a 
frozen river, whence Beelzebub throws them into a lake of fire, 
and sometimes into the jaws of a monstrous beast, which first 
swallows and then vomits them up again. 

(3) The Ladder of Salvation ( c . 1190), in Chaldon Church, 
Surrey, showing the “harrowing of hell”—a beast devouring 
the feet of those who sinned by dancing, a dog gnawing the feet 
of a woman who had been unkind to animals, and souls being 
pulled off a ladder and plunged into Hell. 

(4) Two Devils Roasting a Soul Over Hell-Fire ( c . 1250) — 
a carving in Worcester Cat hedral . 

(5) The Tortures of the Damned (c. 1416), from Les Tres 
Riches Heures by Due de Berry, in Chantilly : —Satan spewing 
up damned souls, who afterward gave birth to fiery serpents 
which in turn devoured them, as in the vision of Tundal. Other 
devils work bellows under the central grid to intensify the 
heat, and volcanos belch victims from below. 

(6) The Last Judgment (1390), in Bourges Cathedral—a 
typical sculptured depiction, wrought over the central arch, 
where all who entered the edifice must see it. Here Christ is 
pictured as a stern judge, and Michael as mercilessly weighing 
a soul. Abraham’s bosom is portrayed, to which angels conduct 
the blessed, while the damned are led to Hell’s mouth by devils. 

(7) Christ Cursing the Lost —detail from The Last Judg¬ 
ment in the capella sistina of the Vatican, by Michelangelo^ 
(1534-1541), striking mortal terror to the damned. 
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These horrific portrayals met the eye with deadly fre¬ 
quency. There was no escape, since they constituted the sus¬ 
tained note of unnumbered literary productions, and were 
sculptured in stone in many a famous medieval church. These 
formed the inescapable background emphasis throughout these 
dismal centuries. And as the Reformation dawned these as¬ 
suredly h elpe d to c reate an i nevita ble revolt against the terrors 
of such a dogma. 

II. Historical Development and Involvements of Purgatory 

1. Multiple Pagan Sources of Catholic Purgatory.— 
Purgatory , in historical antecedents, was first projected by pagan 
philos ophers and poe ts. It was they who first pr offe red hope for 
sinners who at death were not fit for the abodes of the blessed. 

So a middle state was conceived, with purgatorial pains to purge 
aw ay the g uilt. Neander, in volume one of his Dogmatics , saw 
one of its sources in the ancient Persian doctrine of a purifying 
conflagration that must precede the victory of the Zoroastria n 
Ormazd (g od of good and light) and consume away everything 
that is impure. 2 

From the Persians it passed, with modifications, to one seg¬ 
ment of the Jews. 3 4 5 And from them it came to be accepted by w 
certain Christians—the Gnostics borrowing it via the Neop la¬ 
toni c p hilosophical notion tha t matter is inherently e vil . If the 
body is to rise, it must be purged of evil, with fire as the instru¬ 
ment of purification. Even i n Egypt t he same sort of purgatorial 
idea was taught. 1 With this went prayers for the dead and inter¬ 
position by the priests for pay. 

But it appeared in its most highly developed form among 
the Platonic philosophers and poets of Greece . A purgatorial 
region and process appeared in Plato's Phaedo, and in his (Pl-AT^ 
Gorgias / nearly four hundred years before the Christian Era. 


2 See A. H. Newman, Manual of Church History , vol. 1, p. 37. 

3 John M’ClintOck, and James Strong, Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ec¬ 
clesiastical Literature, vol. 8, p. 798. 

4 John Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, vol. 2, p. 94. 

5 Plato asserts that some, guilty of curable offenses, are purified through pain and 
torments.—W. C. Helmbold, Plato's Gorgias, p. 104. 
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That famous Grecian philosopher divided men into three classes 
—good, b ad, and “middling.” He had his Acheron River, from 
which wretched sufferers might escape after a purgation process. 
“Some,” he said, when they “have finished their first life, . . . 
receive judgment. After it some go beneath the earth to places 
of chastisement and are punished.” a 

This thought he embellished with all the skills of imagina¬ 
tive language and striking metaphor. This was later augmented 
by Cicero's classic dream of Scipio, likewise drawn from Plato’s 
imagery. And Vergil s imilarly wove the Platonic speculation 
into his immortal Aeneid (book iv.l) as one of the compart¬ 
ments in his Elysium, with souls in the infernal world making 
expiation and obtaining purification through the medium of 
water, wind, and fire. 

So it was paganism that first offer ed hope after death for 
sinners who, at the time of “departure,” were not yet fit for 
Heaven. For this purpose a “middle state” was conceived in 
which guilt wo u ld be purged away by purgatorial pains. In 
Greece, as noted, this was expressly inculcated by the philoso¬ 
phers. Plato held out hope for all, but some must first sustain 
a deserved punishment, or purification. So P latonism is th e 
immediate origin, just as with Innate Im mortality. 

As observed, in the Inter-Testam ent period some of the 
Je ws likewis e believed in a purgatorial purification of the soul 
after death, also deriv ed, it is b elieved, direc tly from Platonism. 
Such were the multiple so urces f rom^w h ich Ro man Catholicism 
borrowe d her Pu rgatory po stulate. A n d later, even the Moslem s 

adopted the notion of a purgatorial, posthumous punishment 
and purification, acquired in turn from the Catholic and Jewish 
systems. 




«/• 


2. Progressive Establishment in Catholic Circles.— 
The origin of Purgatory as a medieval Catholic doctrine is 
briefly this: The foundation was laid by Augustine . It was then 
sanctioned by Pope Gregory the Grea t (c. 582), supported next 




8 W. C. Heimbold and W. G. Rabinowitz, Plato*s Phaedrus , p. 32. 
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by Damian, and consummated under Peter Lombard and 
Thomas A quinas. Augustine, following Plato in his concept of 
an abode of unending pain, seems to have been the first Ch ris- 
tian writer to project the idea of purifying the ‘'immortal souP^ 

while the body lies in the tomb, though he emphatically re¬ 
jected the idea of a “third” place “as unknown to Christians 
and foreign to revelation.” But he sought some avenue of escape 
from the fearful pains of an unending hell. He taught that— 

“there are some who have departed this life, who are not so bad as to be 
deemed unworthy of mercy, nor so good as to be entitled to immediate 
happiness." 7 

Augustine's high standing in theological circles gave cre¬ 
dence to this definite idea, and it found reception among the 
barbarian tribes in Italy, Spain, and England when the Goths 
and Lombards invaded Italy, and when France was subdued 
by the Franks, and the Vandals desolated Spain. 

Purgatory, as a burning away of sins, was unknown in East 
or West prior to Gregory I. A nd Gregory spoke on the theme 
with some indecision. He added, however, the idea of torment¬ 
ing fire, which later came to be associated with indulgences. 
Peter Damian (d. 1072), eleventh-century cardinal, added the 
hot and cold element, to be noted shortly. About the same time, 
Odilo (d. 1048), famous abbot of the Cluniac monasteries, 
opened an extensive mart for prayers and masses for souls de¬ 
tained in Purgatory. Nevertheless, according to Otho of Freising 
(d. 1158), German chronicler of the Middle Ages, the purga¬ 
torial novelty had not obtained a general reception by the 
middle of the twelfth century. 

Then it was that these speculations of Augustine, Gregory, 
and Odilo fell into the hands of Aquinas and other schoolmen, 
who finished the fabrication. Touched upon at the Council of 
Lyons (1274), the matter finally came before the General Coun¬ 
cil of Florence in 1439, received full sanction, and was ratified 
by Pope Eugenius IV. Thus, after a long succession of varia- 


7 Augustine, De Civitate Dei xxi. 13 and 24. 
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tions, it became a dogma of faith in the Latin communion. 8 The 
Greeks, however, opposed the L atins o n the q uestion of the 
Florentine decision, and thus injected discord. 

According to the Florentine Council, mankind consists of 
saints, sinners, and an intermediate class. The saints go to 
Heaven, the sinners go to Hell, and the middle group to the 
middle receptacle—Purgatory.® In this way the Council of 
Florence formulated the opinions of the schoolmen into a 
dogma, which in turn was reaffirmed and establish ed by the 
t wenty-fifth ses sion of the Counc il of Trent. 10 Roman theolo¬ 
gians, however, d iffered as to the medium of punishment. What 
one accepted, another rejected. The schoolmen placed it in the 
bowels of the earth, in the vicinity of Hell. Some even had the 
alternate variation of water, darkness, tempest, whirlwind, snow, 
ice, frost, hail, and rain—from icy pool to boiling caldron. These 
sharp differences Trent sought to compose. 

Trent was thus the last synodical discussion of Purgatory— 
a discussion that crystallized the accretions of the centuries. 
Framing language to represent the wide diversity of opinion, 
the Council declared in general terms the existence of a middle 
place—and cursed all who dissented. 11 The Catechism of the 
Council of Trent declared: 


“Among them is also the fire of purgatory, in which the souls of ju st 
men are cleansed by a temporary punishment^ in order to be admitted 
into their eternal country, into which nothing defiled entereth.” u 


7 


In the Middle Ages the Cathari, Waldenses, and Hussites 
openly reject ed the doctrine of Purgatory, as did the sixteenth- 
century Protestants. But the majority in the Reformation re- 
ta ined Augustine's Hell, while deny ing his Purgatory. 


3. Becomes Powerful Force in Hands of Priesthood.— 
As might be surmised, people lived in mortal terror of the fires 


8 Philippe Labbe and Gabriel Cossart, Sacrosanta Concilia, vol. 18, p. 526; Severin 
Biniua, Concilia Generalia et Provincialia Greco et Latina, vol. 8, p. 568. 

8 Labbe and Cossart, op. cit vol. 18, p. 533; vol. 20, p. 170: Pierre Crabbe, Acta 
ConcthoTum, vol. 3, pp. 476, 939. 

Gatechism of the Council of Trent for Parish Priests , trans. by John A. McHugh and 
Charles J. Cal Ian, pp. xxiv, 63. 

11 Fra Paolo, Historia, vol. 8, pp. 633, 634. 
u Catechism of the Council of Trent , p. 63. 
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of Hell. So Purgatory came to be looked upon as a means of 
mitigation—an intermediate place wherein those not bad 
eno ugh f or Hell and no t g ood enough fo r Heaven m ight make 
ex p i ation . It was devised to explain the st ate o f immortal souls 
between death and the general judgment. But the pressure was 
alternately applied on Purgatory and then relaxed through 
proffered indulgences. Thus there was an oscillation betwee n 
wrath and merc y, with tre mendou s power vested in the hands 
of the priests and the hierarc hy. Prayers for the dead went hand 
in hand with Purgatory. But noj>rayers were efficacious without 
the interposition of the priest—and priestly functions called 
for pay. 

By the tenth century, according to Mosheim, the clergy 
found these superstitious terrors admirably adapted to increas¬ 
ing their authority and promoting their interests; and multiple 
methods to augment their monstrous fables and fictitious mira¬ 
cles were invented to sustain the doctrine of Purgatory. 18 

Further, while holding to an individualistic view of sin, 
the church provided a collective pool of goodness, which 
could be dispensed. The superfluous merits of the righteous— 
the works of supererogation of friends on earth—constituted 
a tre asury transferable to accounts in arrears. Effected through 
the church, this transfer was called an indulgence. And bulls 
of indulgence went even further, and offered plenary remission. 

4. Four Scriptural Passages Sometimes Invoked. —Cath¬ 
olics rely chiefly on the Apocryphal 2 Maccabees 12:39-45 in 
support of their doctrine of Purgatory. But four scriptural cita¬ 
tions are sometimes invoked: 

(1) The “u tmost f art hi ng” o f Matt hew 5:26— Purgatory 
being the “prison” that det ains the venial transgressor, until 
he satisfies for his trivial impurities. 

(2) Others cite the sin against the Holy^ Ghost, forgiven 
“neither in this world, nor in the world to come” (Matt. 
12:32). So, inasmuch as forgiveness can have no application 

18 Johann Lorenz von Mosheim, Institutes of Ecclesiastical History (Murdock tr., 1841), 
voL 2, p. 291. 
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to Heaven or Hell, it must refer to the middle state. (But Pur¬ 
gatory is not considered a place of pardon, bu t of alleged 
punishment and expiation; and the statement concerning the 
irremission of sin against the Holy Ghost does not affect remis- 
si on of other sins.) _ 

(3) Still another passage is Paul’s building of “wood, hay, 
or stubble.” Though his “work shall be burned,” “he himself 
shall be saved; yet so as by fi r e” ( 1 Cor. 3:15J—in the middle 
state. The doubtfulness of this exposition is easily recognized. 
(The trial is of works , not of persons. And the purpose is not 
to purify but t o “try.”} 

(4) Yet another citation is Christ’s ^preaching to the “spir¬ 
its in prison” £1 Peter 3:19}. Here again there is di vision . Some 
claim it is Hell, others the “limbo” of the Fathers, or the bosom 
of Abraham—the one claim canceling the other. The interpre¬ 
tation which would make it Purgatory is entirely modern, and 
unknown to the anc ient s. In fact, none of the early writers for 
the first four hundred years of the Christian Era mention such 

a place. Many of the Fathers—as Augustine, Ephraim, Epi- 
phanius—testify against an intermediate jplace of expiation. 

Significantly, no advocates of this dogma pretend to have 
the a uthor ity of earlier Fathers, such as Barnabas, Clemens, 
Hermas, Ignatius, Polycarp, Justin, Tatian, Irenaeus, Athe- 
nagoras, and Theophilus. 14 They make no appeal to writers in 
the first two h undred years of the Christian Era. It is obvious 
that the invoking of Bible passages by the Romanists in sup¬ 
port of the doctrine of Pu rgato ry involves a malpractice in 
exege sis, and the Apocryphal Maccabees offers no evidence of 
inspi ration. 

5. Wherein Purgatory Differs From Hell. —The pains 
of Purgatory are said to be the same_as those of Hell, differing 
only in that they do not last forever. In other words, Purgatory 
is set forth as filled with the same fires and the same torments 
as Hell, except that those assigned to it remain only for a while. 


14 Samuel Edgar, The Variations of Popery (1838 ed.), p. 469. 
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According to Catholicism few enter Heaven immediately upon 
departure from this life. A purgation amid the fires of Purga¬ 
tory is indispensable for most souls— some hold it even em- 
braces pontiffs . 

After God has remitted the guilt and eternal punishment, 
it is held that a temporary punishment remains due, which 
m ay be s hortened by masses and indulgences. Purgatory does' 
not therefore involve the idea of the future redemption of the 
impenitent, but only of those who die in a state of grace. It is 
consequently a place of suffering for imperfect Christians. 
Penit ence must allegedly be supplemented by p enance, in 
order to ensure salvation. Purgatory is therefore claimed to be 
the temporary punishment of those souls who die in a “state 
o f grace" but not free fro m venial sins, and who are thus puri¬ 
fied by suffering “ It is de finitely to cleanse from venial sins, 
not to convert after death. 

It should be noted that Origen, with his Restorationism, 
conceived of a Purgatory broader than that of Plato or Augus¬ 
tine, from which all should at length be restored to the favor 
of God. But the underlying principle was the same. 

6. Summary: Mitigating the Horrors of Hell.— Thus 
it was that the dual postula te of the Innate Immort ality of the 
soul and the Eternal Torment of the wicked grew m ore com ¬ 
plex with the passing of the centuries. Springing undeniably 
from Platonic pagan philosophy origins, then permeating Alex¬ 
andrian Jewish channels, the doctrine of Purgatory established 
itself in the great Latin apostasy—the maturing Roman Church. 
There it slowly but surely developed as a log ical corollary to 
this antecedent dual dogma—a purgatorial clean si ng of sou ls 
in order to ready them for the felicities of Paradise. It was the 
logical accompaniment of the inherent immortality thesis and 
its paralleling^ concept of the eternal punishing of the wicked . 

Purgatory was designed to mitigate the horrors of Hell and 


15 Sec James Cardinal Gibbons, The Faith of Our Fathers (1893), pp. 247, 248. See 
also such popular writers ars Rumble and Carty, Conway, et cetera. 
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to provide an escape for a vast number from the hopelessness 
of perpetual Hell-fire. It was basically a system of works, where- 
by t he soul purified itself by efficacious suffering, a concept that 
constitutes the essence of Romanism. It was consequently a 
negation of the great apostolic and later Protestant doctrine 
of justification by faith in an all-sufficie nt Saviour and His 
/vicario us atonement, a nd in salvation solely t hrough Hi s grace . 
Toward the end of the nineteenth century, however, there 
developed among some in the Church of England a hankering 
after Purgatory as a mitigation of Hell, later to be noted. It 
appeared conspicuously in the Tractatian Movement of the 
nineteenth century. 

It was inevitable that the true forerunners of Protestantism 
—the Waldenses, and the later Lollards and Hussites—should 
challenge this anti-Christian innovation, as we shall now find to 
be the case. The Waldensian missionaries spread out in every 
direction—into Italy, France, Spain, England, Germany, Bo¬ 
hemia, and even Bulgaria and Turkey—denying this innova¬ 
tion. The Wyclifites were definitely influenced by the teachings 
of these Waldensian barbes, and the Bohemian evangelical faith 
was greatly indebted to them. Unavoidable conflict between the 
two basic concepts developed. 










CHAPTER THREE 


Pioneers 

and Pomponazzi Precipitates Crisis 


Before examining Wyclif’s illuminating testimony, let us 
pause a moment to note the murky medieval atmosphere, heavy 
with tradition, that had settled down like an obscuring fog, 
during the Middle Ages, upon Britain and the Continent, mak¬ 
ing visibility difficult on matters pertaining to the inspired 
teachings of the Word. These were the Dark Ages. 


I. Agitation During Dominance of Papal Traditionalism 


From the tenth century onward, amid the crystallizing 
establishment of Roman Catholic theology, until the middle 
of the sixteenth century men lived in const ant fear—fear of , 
man , of the state, of the church, of God, of the devil, of death, 
and of Hell and Purgatory. Roman Catholicism was the only 
Christianity publicly recognized. Medieval eschatology, as por¬ 
trayed in the Summa Theologica of Thomas Aquinas, declared 
that souls fly immediately at death to their appointed places . 1 
And the dogma of the soul—its nature and destiny—was at last 
defined at the Council of Trent. The m edieval belief in a 
f uture life was largely concentrated around the current con¬ 
cepts of Satan, Purgatory, the Last Judgment, and Hell. God, 
Christ, grace, an d Heaven w ere tragically obscu red. The gospel 
was in eclipse. 


*/ 


1 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica iii, in Suppl. 69.2. 
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Challenges to Innate Immortality Erupt. —But the 
Middle Ages, though thus shrouded in darkness, were never¬ 
theless marked by a growing agitation over the immortality 
issue. It kept coming periodically to the fore. Thus in 1270, 
Stephen, Catholic bishop of Paris, condemned thirteen proposi¬ 
tions allegedly taught by several professors of philosophy and 
divinity in Paris. The seventh proposition was that “the soul 
of man ... is corruptible.” The eighth was that “the separate 
soul does not suffer eternal fire”; and the thirteenth stated that 
God “cannot give immortality or incorruptibility to a mortal 
and corruptible creature.” While the names of the holders of 
these views were not stated, they are said to have been expelled 
from the university for their temerity. 

And according to the testimony of the eminent Sorbonne 
professor Lewis E. Du Pin, in 1302 charges were even brought 
by four French earls against Pope Boniface VIII, alleging that 
he “did not believe in immortality.” 2 Thus rumors and charges 
were bandied back and forth over the volatile issue of the na¬ 
ture and destiny of man. Various scholastics were involved and 
numerous names were suspect. But most of the struggles were 
shrouded in the mists of innuendo and obscured by blurred 
accounts. The records are neither too clear nor reliable—ex¬ 
cept that they disclose a growing undercurrent of revolt against 
the dominant medieval position of the Roman Church on the 
Innate Immortality of all men and the Eternal Torment of the 
damned. This growing challenge we will now trace, beginning 
with Wyclif. 

II. Wyclif: Death—Unconscious Sleep, Not Anguish 
in Purgatory 

John Wyclif (c. 1324-1384), acclaimed “the Morning Star 
of the Reformation,” was a star of first magnitude, shining in 
solitary splendor amid the early gray dawn of the increasing 
evangelical light. He was unquestionably the most influential 


2 Lewis Ellies Du Pin, New History of Ecclesiastical Writers, vol. 2, p. 492. 
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Left: John Wyclif (d. 1384), Morning Star of the Reformation—Death an Unconscious Sleep Till 
Resurrection. Right: Petrus Pomponatius (d. 1524), Italian Philosopher—Precipitates Crisis Over 

Immortality Issue. 


religious personage of the fourteenth century. First a student 
at Oxford, then long a teacher there, he was chaplain to 
the king and adviser to Parliament. And to him we owe our 
first Bible in English. His sound scholarship and wide scope of 
training was acknowledged by all. And he was versed not only 
in scholastic philosophy and the canons of the church but in 
civil law, as well. Here the records are reliable and clear. 

Wyclif’s knowledge of philosophy enabled him to expose 
its errors with devastating logic. And his skill in civil and 
ecclesiastical law prepared him to champion not only religious 
liberty for all but the civil rights of the crown, and to deny 
the papal claim of authority over civil rulers. Understanding 
the tactics of the schoolmen, he was in a position to counter 
them through his learning and to command the respect of foe, 
as well as friend. His championship of neglected and forgotten 
truths consequently compelled a hearing by the leading minds 
of the nation. Enemies could not cast contempt upon the causes 
he championed and the positions he espoused by charging either 
ignorance or weakness. He was acknowledged by all as an 
i ntellectual gian t. 
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At the university Wyclif had been strangely drawn toward 
Sacred Scripture. Dissatisfied with his meager knowledge of the 
Word, he entered upon Bibl e study with characteristic thor¬ 
oughness. There he found a glo rious revelation of Christ, with 
salvation for men in Him, and only in Him. Wyclif did not 
at first see the significance of his studies or sense the inevitable 
conclusions to which they would lead. But this much was clear: 
Rome had incontrovertible forsaken the Word for tradition. 

And he saw, further, that t he errors of Rome we re in basic 
conflict with the Bible. He felt impelled to accuse the priest¬ 
hood of withholding the Scriptures from the people, and to 
demand their rightful restoration. True religion, he contended L 
is a personal relationship bet ween the individual and God, and 
should be free from the control of the jmests. Repudiation of 
papal error was inevitable. 

Wyclif lived a crowded life. In 1361 he was master of 
Balliol College and lecturer on Scripture, resigning to become 
vicar of Fillingham. In 1365 he was warder of Canterbury Hall, 
and in 1368 rector of Ludgershall. In 1372 he received the 
degree of Doctor of Theology. He had already begun openly 
to censure the corruptions of the Roman Church and to ad¬ 
vocate pure doctrine and soul freedom. Because of his ability 
as a teacher and his eloquence as a preacher, his influence grew. 
And his remarkable knowledge of Scripture, together with the 
clarity of his reasoning and teaching and his exemplary life and 
personal integrity, won the confidence of the populace. But it 
also stirred the anger of the priesthood. 

III. Progressive Developments in Thought and Action 

In 1374 Wyclif was sent as a member of a royal commission 
to Bruges, in the Netherlands, to meet with papal nuncios and 
discuss differences between the British crown and Gregory XI. 
There he met ecclesiastics from Italy, France, and Spain, and 
had opportunity to look behind the scenes. For the first time 
he saw the stark realities of the Papacy. And upon his return 
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to England he began to speak openly of the “Antichrist” of 
pr ophecy 3 and to warn against its abominations and errors. 

His trip to the Continent also brought him in contact 
with the Waldenses, who held the Scriptures to be their sole 
rule of faith and conduct, and suffered fearful persecution as 
a consequence. And their Bible was in the Romaunt idiom— 
the language of Southern Europe at that time. It was this im¬ 
pact that evidently changed Wyclif’s emphasis from legal and 
scholastic to scriptural arguments in subsequent discussions 
with various dignitaries of the Roman Church. And it was 
through this visit that he received the conviction that the peo¬ 
ple must be able to read the Scriptures in their own “modir 
tonge [“mother tongue”]”—hence his subsequent rendering of 
the Bible into English. 

1. Conflicts With Ecclesiastical Authority. — Upon 
his return to England, Wyclif was appointed rector of Lutter¬ 
worth. But soon, because of his utterances, charges of heresy 
began to be hurled at him, with demands that he be silenced. 
This produced the first great crisis in his life, as he was brought 
into direct conflict with ecclesiastical authority, and opposed 
the secularity of the Medieval Church and its abuses, partic¬ 
ularly in the monastic system. In 1377 he was summoned by 
Bishop Courtenay to St. Paul’s in London to give an account 
of his teachings, but was protected by John of Gaunt, the Duke 
of Lancaster. 

In May, 1377, Gregory XI issued five bulls condemning 
Wyclif’s positions,* demanding that he answer charges of in¬ 
subordination and heresy, condemning eighteen propositions 
in his writings, reproving Oxford for not disciplining him, and 
ordering his imprisonment. Wyclif, however, paid little atten¬ 
tion to the bulls. So there was a second citation. In 1378 he 
was summoned to the bishop’s palace at Lambeth and con¬ 
fronted with a formidable list of charges. The charges, it 
should be added, were based on the common controversial 


3 See Froom, Prophetic Faith , vol. 2, pp. 47-62, for full discussion. 

4 Reginald L. Poole, “John VVydiffe,' Encyclopaedia Britannic a , vol. 23, pp. 821-824. 
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device of taking extracts out of context, and without the ex¬ 
planations of the writer. Condemnation seemed inevitable. 

Wyclif not only answered his accusers but arraigned them 
before the bar of truth. It was they who were now on trial, 
not he—their charges were rebounding on themselves. But a 
popular uprising of London sympathizers burst into the hall 
and aborted the proceedings. Wyclif was next summoned to 
the tribunal of Rome, but illness prevented the journey. So he 
wrote a masterful letter. Standing practically alone, he fully 
expected to pay the price of death at the stake. 

2. Breaks Next With Medieval Theology. —In 1381 
the second crisis came, involving a break with the underlying 
errors of medieval theology . On these he demanded sweeping 
reform. In a series of lectures at Oxford he openly attacked 
transubstantiation. The wafer was “neither Christ nor an y par t 
of Him”—only a sign or s ymbol of the reality, a sp iritual pres- 
ence. If the priests could not produce the actual body of Christ, 
then the whole system was hierarchical pretension. He pub¬ 
licly challenged the dictum of the Fourth Lateran Council 
(1215). That, of course, was an open break with the church. 
Such flagrant “heresy” over the Eucharist sealed his doom, as 
he now stood alone in witnessing to the truth of Scripture. 
The chancellor of the university forbade Wyclif’s view of the 
Eucharist to be taught in the university, under pain of sup¬ 
pression, imprisonment, and excommunication. 

Wyclif appealed to the king. But in 1382 the Archbishop 
of Canterbury summoned a synod of bishops at London. And 
a group of twelve judges declared Wyclif s opinions heretical, 6 
and prohibited their being taught in the university. Under 
papal pressure Wyclif was expelled from the university after 
forty years of service. Nevertheless, he remained on as rector 
of Lutterworth, whence, after his “banishment,” tracts contin¬ 
ued to pour forth—such as De Potestate Papae (“On the Power 


6 Alexander Clarence Flick, The Decline of the Medieval Church, vol. 1, p. 350; Gottbard 
Lee hie r, John Wycliffe and His English Precursors, pp. 379-385. 
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of the Pope”), De Veriiate Sacrae Scripturae (“On the Truth of 
Sacred Scripture”), et cetera—against papal departures and for 
the truth of the Word. His principles continued to be spread 
abroad by his followers, the Lollards . And as long as he lived 
the hierarchy was unable to force his excommunication as a 
heretic. 

Death came to Gregory XI before the papal net could 
close about Wyclif. Then the Great Sc hism develope d—with 
rival French Pope Urban IV reigning in opposition to Roman 
Clement VI—weakening papal power and prestige and caus¬ 
ing Wyclif to say, Why give allegian ce to either? Rather, they 
are ‘ two halves of Antichrist, making up the perfect Man 
of Sin.” * Thus the Schism provided a breathing spell for 
Wyclif, but drove him farther away from the Roman Church. 

3. Anticipated Fundamental Principles of Protestant¬ 
ism. —Wyclif’s mind now moved from the abuses of the four¬ 
teenth century back to the underlying principles of the conflict 
and the theological fallacies on which they were based. Wyclif 
had been professor of theology at Oxford, where he had fear¬ 
lessly preached the Word. He was called the Gospel Doctor , 
because of his zeal for the saving truths of Scripture. There he 
taught the distinctive doctrines of Protestantism—salvation 
through faith in Christ and the sole infallibility of the Scrip¬ 
tures. In fact, his teaching anticipated all the fundamental 
principles of Protestantism. And he was much too devoted to 
restoring the simplicities of the primitive church to be con¬ 
cerned over the approbation or enmity of contemporary 
churchmen. He now opposed episcopacy as unessential to the 
legitimate constitution of the church. And the true church 
is the body of “trewe men,” whose sole head is Christ. 

He had struck at such abuses as the payment of tribute 
to Rome and papal assumption of temporal authority over 
secular rulers. He had protested the swarms of mendicant 
friars, with their idleness and ignorance, which had brought 


6 Richard C. Trench, Lectures on Medieval Church History , p. 312. 
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them into contempt. He had denounced pilgrimages and relics. 
He had even attacked the confessional, denied thepriestly power 
of absolution, and called for the ending of i ndulgen ces. 

But now he began to strike at the root of the tree —showing 
that the papal system itself was basically wrong. He began to 
publish tracts calling men back to the Bible and denying the 
power of the pope to pardon or excommunicate. He boldly 
outlined the basic doctrinal reformation actually carried into 
effect by the Reformers of the sixteenth century. He was a 
century and a half ahead of his time. 

Wyclif was not only a scholar and a controversialist but a 
preacher of power, and he devised a plan for meeting the appall¬ 
ing spiritual ignorance of the time. 

First, he form ed a company of “Poor Preachers” who went 
forth two b y two/ clad in their russet robes. They distributed 
tracts and portions of Scripture as the Waldenses had done. 
They were to preach a simple saving gospel instead of abstract 
theories. 

Second, he determined that t he Bible must be translated 
into the language of the people. It must be made accessible to 
all, and this accomplishment constituted his greatest contribu¬ 
tion, and helped give to the English tongue its initial form and 
beauty. Wyclif’s English translation, however, was based on the 
Latin Vu lgate , w hich in its el f was an imperfect translatio n. But 
such a work of translation was then regarded as an act of heresy. 
As a consequence his version continued to be proscribed until 
the sixteenth-century Reformation. 

Word that Wyclif had fallen prey to serious illness was 
joyful news to the friars. They thought he would speedily 
repent and recant. So representatives of the various orders 
hastened to his bedchamber and gathered about the supposedly 
dying man, now gray with toil and age, and ascetic in appear- 


T The term Poor Preachers” did not imply ignorant evangelists, but referred to their 
literal poverty. They were trained university men, mostly from Wyclifs classes. When the 
churches closed against them, they preached in the fields. And his adherents included various 
noted scholars. 
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ance. But he told them, “I shall not die, but live! M Abashed, 
they hurried from the room. And he did live to translate with 
full mental vigor amid the storm that raged around him. There 
were no printing presses as yet^ so all copies had to be multiplied 
by hand, and the demand could not be supplied. But their 
wide distribution brought dismay to the church authorities, 
and papal leaders determined to silence him. 

Thus it was that Wyclif launched the great Protestant 
appeal to Scripture. The heart of hi s teaching was the infa l- 
libility of Scripture and salvation through faith in Christ. He 
was the first to conceive and to execute the revolutionary plan 
of putting the whole Bible into the common tongue of the 
people. He began with the New Testament, Nicholas Hereford 
assisting with the Old Testament, and John Purvey, his schol¬ 
arly friend and curate at Lutterworth, helping in the revision. 
Wyclif died of a paralytic st roke in 1384. 

In 1408 the Council of Oxford forbade the reading of any 
uncensored book composed by Wyclif. His books were burned 
at Oxford and at Prague. Reading his translation was forbid^, 
den under pain of excommunication, and by 1414 Oxford^ 
repudiated Wyclifism. But his teachings lived on. Then the 
Council of Co nstance, in 1415, extracted 45 proposition s from 
Wyclif’s writings and condemned them, along with all his 
b ooks, as heresies. Finally, following the mandate of the Coun-{ 
cil, Wyclif’s moldering bones were exhumed at Lutterwor th, 
in 1428, more than forty years after his death, publicly burned, 
and his ashes cast into the neighboring rivulet, the Swift. 

IV. Soul Sleep and the Myth of Purgatory 

It should never be forgotten that Wyclif lived amid 
somber shadows of the early dawn, as men were just emerging 
from the Dark Ages. He had no precursors. He was the path¬ 
finder of a new era, a trail blazer with a new message of 
remarkable evangelical balance and completeness. In fact, few 
sixteenth-century Reformers surpassed the clarity of his con- 
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cept of the supremacy of the Bible and the Holy Spirit as its 
interpreter, in contradistinction to a perverting tradition and 
the claim of the church to be the only authoritative teacher 
and interpreter. 

1. Led to Identification of Antichrist by Bible Proph¬ 
ecy. —Like the Waldenses, who influenced him, Wyclif reached 
his startling conclusions regarding the pope (or the Papacy) as 
Antichrist from th e Bibl e prophecies of Daniel. Paul, and John. 

Indeed, it was the impelling power of these inspi red sy mbol s 
that nerved him for the battle, and finally the break, with 

Rome. He understood the great prophetic outline of Daniel 2 
and 7 as covering progressively the course of the four world 
powers of Babylon, Medo-Persia, Grecia, and Rome—with the 
Papacy as the lawless, perverting, persecuting Little Horn of 
Daniel 7. This power Wyclif and his “Poor Preachers” declared 
to be “the lord pope.” 8 The Papacy was also depicted by the 
“Man of Sin” of 2 Thessa lonians 2 , and the symbolic woman in 
scarlet of Revelation 17. He even went so far as to say, “The 
Pope of Rome is very Antichrist and not Cristis viker [Christ’s 
Vicar].” 9 That conviction molded his relationship to anti- 
Biblical papal innovations and teachings. 

2. “Unconscious Sleep” Between Death and Resurrec¬ 
tion. —Papal perversions, he held, included Purgatory. Wyclif’s 
writing was not only scholarly but complex, according to the 
pattern of the times. But the intent was unmistakable. Wyclif 
strongly opposed the Roman doctrine of Purgatory, and prayers 
for the dead, which he called “pious lies.” He advanced the 
'"position that instead of the anguish of the soul in Purgatory, 
there was “unconscious sleep between death and resurrection.” 

This concept may have been suggested by the Waldenses, by 
whom he was influenced, and some of whose positions he held. 
He denounced Masses for the soul, and indulgences and merits, 


8 See Wyclif’s De Veritate Sacrae Scripturae (Rudolf Buddensieg, ed.), vol. 3, pp. 262, 
263, 267, 268. For full discussion and documentation sec Prophetic Faith, vol. 2, pp. 52-57. 

8 Wyclif, Wyclif-Select English Writings (Herbert T. Winn, ed.): see also Sermons, in 
Select English Works of John Wyclif (Thomas Arnold, ed.), vol. 1, p. 138. 
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as part of a gigantic system of fraud, and of no avail. In this 
he introduced an eschatology wholly at variance with the es¬ 
tablished medieval system of theology. 

3. Immortality Received at the Resurrection. — 
Though he still believed in the separate existence of the soul, 

he^ taught that t he state between death and the resurrection 
is that of sleep. Moreover , he held that the judgment of rewar ds 
would not take place until after the resurrection. Furthermore, 
he believed that the “g reatest part” of the r e ward of the righ t-’ 
eous would be “imm ortalitie or undedlynesses,” received at the 

resurrection. 10 That was indeed revolutionary for his day. He 
was distinctly a pioneer in advocating the “ sleep th e soul ” 
during death. This is brought out forcefully in The Church 
and Her Members, where he again maintains that the souls 
in “purgatory” are “dead,” and cann ot be benefited by prayers, 
hence were “clepid sleping [“called sleeping”]” 11 or “slepen_ 
in purgatorye.” It was a long stride out of the darkness of medi¬ 
eval theology. 

4. No Doctrine to Be Based on a Parable. —In his 
exposition of Luke 16:19-31 —on the “parable” of the Rich 
Man and Lazarus, as he termed it—h e refus ed to base any 
doctrinal view on a parab le, maintaining that it simply had a 
practicalbearing on the duti es of daily life. 1 * And finally, he 
declared the ultimate fate of the wicked to be “everlasting pun¬ 
ishment.” 

Thus the witness of John Wyclif, intellectual and spiritual 
giant, rightly called “Morning Star” of the oncom ing Protestant 
Reformation just then emerging from the darkness of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, blazed the way for the returning fuller light in hold¬ 
ing that in death men “sleep”—and are not writhing in purga¬ 
torial torment or reveling in heavenly bliss before the day of 
judgment awards. 

10 Wvclif, Select English Works, vol. 1, p. 339; vol. 2, p. 101. 

u Wyclif, Apology for Lollard Doctrine. 

18 “A parable is a word or story that has a spiritual meaning [‘'spiritual witt”!.” See 
Wyclif, Select English Works, vol. 1, p. 1, on “Luke 16.” 
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V. Italian Professor Pomponatius Precipitates a Crisis 

For some time before the Reformation broke forth, scho¬ 
lastic philosophy was at low ebb. It was then that another 
episode in the Averroist drama was enacted, this time with a 
Christian believer as the principal actor. The fourteenth cen¬ 
tury thus marked the peak of Averroism. Petrus Pomponatius, 
or in Italian, Pietro Pomponazzi (1462-1524), of Mantua, Italy, 
came to be one of the most astute scholars and influential think¬ 
ers of his day. He taught philosophy at the university at Padua, 
then at Ferrara and Bologna, and was idolized by his students. 

Like Averroes, he held to the ethics of Aristotle. And he 
too was plunged into trouble, this time by the monks, because 
of his views regarding the mortality of the soul. Denying the 
immortality o f the sou l, he was commonly classed as an Aver¬ 
roist. In fact, he was the leader of a formidable revolt against 
the immortality concept held by the dominant Roman Church. 
Jovius, one of his opponents, had formally accused him of say¬ 
ing, “The soul of man is not immortal, according to Aristotle’s 
opinions.” And Jovius added that this was “the most pernicious 
doctrine that ever was,” charging that denial of the immortality 
of the soul destroys all morality.” (Pictured on page 51.) 

Pomponatius had simply said, however, that the immortal¬ 
ity of the soul cannot be proved by the light of reason, nor by 
sheer philosophy—which left it, philosophically speaking, an 
“insoluble problem.” He contended that proof of future exist¬ 
ence depends on the revelation of Scripture. But he held that 
the Old and New Testaments prove a future life, and declared 
his faith upon that. Nevertheless, he was accused of denying a 
future life, and was charged with having more regard for Aris¬ 
totle than for the dictums of the church. What he asked for 
was simply that the schoolmen be consistent. He said: 

“ No rational arguments can demonstrate either that the soul is mortal 
Qr that it is immortal. . . . We must, with Plato, refer the question to the 


ia Peter Bayle, Dictionary Historical and Critical (2d ed., 1734), vol. 4, pp. 713-721; 
also Johann J. B flicker, Historia Criiica Philosophiae , vol. 4, pp. 158-168. 
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decision of God. . . . The div ine ve rdict is as light itself compared with the 
darkness of our philosophy.” 14 


Pomponatius had declared, “As a Christian, I believe that 
which, as a philosopher or scientist, I cannot believe.” And to 
this Boccalini, another adversary, had replied, "Pomponatius 
should be absolved as a Christian and burnt alive as a philos¬ 
opher.” It is significant that for years Pomponatius’ view was 
the general teaching in scholastic circles in Italy and the theme 
of s pecial intere st and^ agitation in the Italian universities. 

Indeed, by 1500 the immortality problem was the center around 
which all philosophical questions revolved. And in the sixteenth 
century it continued to be one of the favorite themes of stu¬ 
dent discussion. Indeed, so formidable was the movement 
among the learned men of Italy that the leaders of the church 
felt it necessary to intervene. That was why Leo X issued his 
noteworthy bull of December 19, 1513, design ed to suppre ss 

the discussion. 16 


But, unimpressed by the bull of Leo X, supported by the 
Fifth Lateran Council, Pomponatius proceeded to publish a 
book on the immortality of the s oul, ti tled Tr actatus de Immor- 

t alitate Anima e. In this he exposed the futility of the arguments 
by which the followers of Aristotle had sought to prove the im¬ 
mortality of the soul on the principles of philosophy alone— 
again declaring that the mortality of the soul could be "proved” 
thereby as easily as the contrary. 


It is a "problematical question,” he wrote, and there can 
b e "no assurance of the thing, but f rom revelation, ” that is, 
the canonical Scriptures. And he warned against building upon 
any other foundation. 18 And all this, be it particularly noted, 
was in the year immediately preceding Luther’s nailing of the 
Ninety-five Theses to the Castle Church door in Wittenberg. 


tribes'! 


14 Pomponatius, Tractatus de Immortalitaie Animae (Bononiae: 1516), c. 14, quoted 
in Hudson. Debt and Grace, the Doctrine of a Future Life, pp. 345 , 346. 

16 Petavel, The Problem of Immortality , pp. 254, 255. 

16 Francis Blackburne, A Short Historical View of the Controversy Concerning an Inter - 
mediate State and the Separate Existence of the Soul, between Death and the General Resur¬ 
rection, pp. 8j 9. 
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The publication of Pomponatius’ book, which was widely 
read, especially in Italian universities, exposed him to the rage 
of the Roman priesthood, for it touched on one of the most 
lucrative doctrines of Rome. As a result, epithets of all sorts 
were hurled at him—“heretic,” “impious,” “atheist,” “Aver- 
roist.” But that was not all. Pomponatius was summoned be¬ 
fore the Inquisition, whe re he confessed that he did not believe 
t he current “proofs” of the doctrine, and challenged his judge s 
to show a faith in the gospel equal to his own. However, through 
the influence of powerful friends, and especially of his defense 
by sympathetic Cardinal Bembo of Rome, he escaped con¬ 
demnation and the stake, though his bo ok was publicly burn ed 
at Venice by the public executioner. 

Pomponatius was vigorously assailed by Contarenus, Ja- 
velli, Fornariis, and others. In 1518 he was induced, under pres¬ 
sure, to write an apology— Apologia pro suo Tractatu de Im - 
mortalitate Animae, but this was followed in 1519 by a defense 
of his original position— Defensorium sive Responsiones ad ea 
quae Augustinus Nophus adversus ipsum scripsit de Immor- 
talitate Animae .” 

Pomponatius still stood upon his original ground. 


1T See Abbot, Literature of ike Doctrine of a Future Life, nos. 572, 576, 578. 
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No. Page NAME 

Date 
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Religion 
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Nature of Man 
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Punishment of Wicked 

Concept of Purgatory 
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Sophronius 

7th cent. 

Palestine 

Christian 

Patriarch-Jer. 

Not innately immortal 
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Averroes 
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Spain 

Arab-Moslem 

Prof.-phi los. 

Mortal 

Sleep of soul 
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20 

Nicholas 

12th " 

Greece 

Gr.-Cath. 

Bishop 

Immortality a gift 


Perish 
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Maimonides 
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Sp.-Egypt 
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For righteous only 
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Utterly destroyed 
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Nachmanides 
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Spain 
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Rabbi-phys. 
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(Not immortal) 


Final extinction 
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24 

Kimchi 
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France 
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Rabbi 

(Not immortal) 


Total extinction 
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24 

Abravanel 

15th " 

Portu.-Sp. Jewish 

Theol .-statesman 

(Not immortal) 


Final annihilation 
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25 

Manasseh 

17th " 

Holland 

Jewish 

Rabbi-publisher 

(Not immortal) 


Final extinction 
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26 

Waldenses (It.) 

12th " 

Italy 

Christian 

Dissentients 

Mortal 

Unconscious sleep 


Papal fabrication 

10 

50 

Parisian Profs. 

13th " 

France 

Catholic 

Professors 

Soul is corruptible 


Not suffer eternally 


11 

50 

Wyclif, John 

14 th " 

England 

Pre-Reformer 

Prof.-rector 

Immortality at res. 

Unconscious sleep 


A myth 

12 

60 

Pomponatius 

15th " 

Italy 

Catholic 

Prof.-philos. 

Not innately immortal 





(Leo X—Bull of Dec. 19, 1513, declared soul to be immortal.) 


SUMMARY OF CONDITIONALISM DURING SEVENTH TO SIXTEENTH CENTURIES.—Centuries seven to twelve are the bleak and silent cen¬ 
turies as regards Conditionalism. Catholicism was dominant, as was her triple dogma of (1) the universal innate immortality of all souls; (2) the going 
of the soul, immediately at death, to the felicities of heaven, the torments of hell, or the purifications of purgatory; and (3) the interminable tortures 
of the incorrigibly wicked in hell. This threefold postulate was practically universal among those professing adherence to her teaching, with opposition 
virtually crushed and opposers driven underground. During these five silent centuries dissentient voices, if any, were few and far between. 

In the twelfth century, and outside her ranks, appeared the Arabian philosopher Averroes, and a Greek bishop, challenging her established innate 
immortality thesis. At the same time a series of noted Jewish rabbis in Spain, Portugal, and Holland began to contend for the ultimate, utter destruc¬ 
tion of the incorrigibly wicked, thereby implying that not all souls are indefeasibly immortal. At the same time, some of the dissentient Waldenses, in 
the fastnesses of the Piedmontese Alps of Northern Italy—likewise outside the orbit of the Roman Church, and claiming unbroken ancestry back to Early 
Church times, and to never having accepted this triple dogma of Rome—maintained the mortality of man. Wave after wave of persecution swept over 
them. Theirs was evidently a perpetuation of Early Church Conditionalist beliefs, rather than a later repudiation of papal innovations formerly held, 
as with the later Reformers. 

As the intrepid Waldensian missionaries penetrated England, their teachings concerning the mortality of man evidently took root in the heart of 
fourteenth-century pre-Reformer Wyclif, who likewise rejected the triple papal position on the soul, maintaining that immortality is received only at 
and through the resurrection, and that man sleeps in death awaiting the call of the Life Giver. Finally came the revolt voiced by philosopher Pompo- 
natius of Italy, at the beginning of the sixteenth century—just before Luther's break with Rome. 

Such is the setting, and occasion, of the first formal pontifical declaration of the natural immortality of the soul, made by Pope Leo X, in 1513. Thus the 
stage was all set for the coming revolt over the consciousness of the soul in death, by such Reformation stalwarts as Luther and Tyndale, who like¬ 
wise broke with Rome over her triple dogma as to the nature and destiny of man. Such is the significance of this bleak period, and the lesson of this chart, 
assessed from the historical facts. 






CHAPTER FOUR 


Luther Revives 

Conditionalism at Reformation Outset 


I. Revival of Conditionalism Gradually Gathers Momentum 


The Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth century 
constituted a progressive re vival of l ost and largely obscured 
pri mitive truths, along with a repudi ation of the accretions of 
papa l errors b uilt up to dominance during the Middle Ages. 
While the restoration was not c omplete , it was a noble begin¬ 
ning. For example, prominent leaders differed on the nature 
and destiny of man, as on other doctrines. Reformatory action 
was resisted here by many, and arrested by certain reactionary 
forces. However, various leaders broke with several of the 
flagrant innovations established by the Papacy. And many 
Heformers w ent back to fourth-century doctrines and creeds, 
but not all the way to the original apostolic positions. 

It was inevitable that the nature and destiny of man— 
especially in relation to the papal claims of a purifying Pur¬ 
gatory and an unending Hell, and the matter of the conscious¬ 
ness of the soul in death—was sooner or later to come under 
challenge and repudiation. And as in the early centuries of the 
Christian Church, so in Reformation times, some of the finest 
scholars and most conspicuous characters—veritable intellectual 
and spiritual giants—were the restorers and champions of Con¬ 
ditionalism. They and their successors were so prominent as 
to constitute an impressive line of witnesses, the peers of any 
in their day, as the record will show. 
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This fact is to be particularly noted: The revival of the 
largely buried truth of the sleep of man in death, and the 
resurrection awakening at the second coming of Christ, did 
not spring out of ignorance or arise from extreme quarters. 
Neither did it come from small minds and obscure characters, 
as will shortly be seen. Beginning with Luther in Germany 
and Tyndale in England, it slowly gathered a growing group 
of b rilliant an d go dly adhere nts, e xpanding with each passing 
century. The climax of th e restoration , howev er , was reserved 
for modern ti mes. 

In Reformation days we are brought back again to the 
strange theological trilemma that characterized the divided 
church of the third, fourth, and fifth centuries. These were 
(1) an aggressive, growing school of Conditional is ts; (2) a mili¬ 
tant school of Immort al So ulistSj. still adamantly in the ascend¬ 
ancy; and (3) a developing school of Universalists, in revolt 
against the dogmajof Eternal Torment/The resultant conflicts 
were intense, and reactions were inevitable. And now we shall 
trace the initial revival and partial restoration of Conditionalist 
principles in Reformation and then post-Reformation times. 

II. Luther Revives Conditionalism at Outset of Reformation 

Martin Luther (1483-1546), learned in the classics, emi¬ 
nent in Scripture, and intrepid in action, was the master spirit 
of the Reformation in Germany. Although he broke with the 
Papacy by nailing his Ninety-five Theses against indulgences 
on the door of the Castle Church in Wittenberg, it was his 
appearance before the Diet of Worms, to defend his position 
fr om Scripture before the emperor, that made him a national 
hero. His translation of the Bible into the German tongue 
ranks him among the masters and molders of the German 

l anguage . A nd his doctrine of jus ti fication by faith became the 
ba ttle cry of the Reformation. 

Luther overshadowed all other leaders of the Reformation 
in sheer courage and audacity, boldly taking his battle for 
spiritual freedom directly to the highest ecclesiastical and civil 
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authorities, and shaking off the pontifical yoke. He was one 
of the grea t preachers of his time and one of the most power¬ 
ful per sonalities of the Christian Era. He dared to defy the 
Papacy, with all of its imposing power, pageantry, and per¬ 
versions, as well as anathemas, by striking at its unscriptural 
traditions. And he was the first sixte enth-centu ry Reformer tcA 
question and reject the p apal dogma of the immortality of the 
soul, particularly the postulate of consciousness in death amid / 
the pains of Purgatory. 

Luther lived in a transition hour, preceded by centuries 
of blanketing darkness that still profoundly affected the think¬ 
ing of the time. He received his earlier training at Eisenach, 
then studied for the law at the famous University of Erfurt, 
where scholastic philosophy was still the pattern and the dia¬ 
lectic skills were dominant. Here he showed unusual intellec¬ 
tual powers, receiving the highest academic honors. Here like¬ 
wise he was trained in polemics that fitted him for his stormy 
lifetime of conflict with prelate, pope, and emperor. 

It was here also that he found a complete copy of the 
Latin Bible, reading it with intense eagerness. He was stirred 
tremendously, and as a result there started a struggle within 
his soul that never ceased until there was not only a new Luther 
but a widespread Reformation. 

The unvarying ecclesiastical emphasis of the Middle Ages 
had been to instill fear of God and unquestioning reverence 
for the church. Luther knew that he himself was unprepared 
to meet God. The monastery, looming as a city of refuge, was 
obviously the place for him, with penance as the method of 
performance for reaching heaven. So in 1505 he entered the 
noted Augustinian monastery at Erf urt, w ith all its cloistered 
austerities. Taking the name of Augustine, he gave himself to 
vigils by night, and labors, prayers, and penances by day. Thus 
h e sough t the forgiveness of G od, and salvation through the 
penite ntial system . Coarse garments and the begging cup 
formed part of the picture. Luther, typical example of a pious 
monk, was ordained a priest in 1507. 
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But the awful demands of divin e justice and holiness con- 
ti nued to plague him . Death, and the alleviation of i ts horrors, 
had been t he dominant theme throughout the handbooks of 
the medieval centuries, and the most sought-after books dwelt 
on h ow to escap e Hell. Purgatory had been introduced by way 
of mitigation, the church offering her sacraments and pilgrim¬ 
ages and her indulgences, and the intercession of saints, as a 
means of relaxing the pressures of Purgatory and reducing its 
time. Furthermore, the supererogation merits of the saints 
could allegedly be pooled, with transfer of credits to reduce 
the purgatorial pains. But while the saved would enjoy an 
eternity of bliss, the irrevocably damned would suffer everlast¬ 
ing torment, with no mercy of ultimate extinction. The moans 
of the lost would continue on forever and ever, amid the sul- 
furous flames. 

Luther was tormented with doubts springing from these 
terr ifying port ra yals. How could one love a God who was pre¬ 
eminently a consuming fire? or an angry Son who was always 
consigning; the damned to th e flame s of Hell ? Only a merciful 
“ Mother” offere d hope. God was commonly conceived as so 
absolute that nothing could be contingent. And moreover, 
according to St. A ugustine, man's fate was decreed from the 

foundation of the world, with some destined to salvation, others 
t o be irretriev ably lost. Luther could not understand it, and 
revolted against the hopelessness of it. 

Having received his B.D., with skills not only in Latin but 
also in Hebrew and Greek, Luther was encouraged by Staupitz, 
vicar of the Augustinian Order, to study for a doctorate. This 
accomplished, he was summoned in 1512 to teach at the new 
Univer sity of Wittenberg , where scholastic philosophy was 
being replaced by Biblical theology. Luther came to react in¬ 
tensely against the speculative postulates of tradition and phi¬ 
losophy. By this time he was regarded as one of the most highly 
trained theologians of the Augustinian Order, having been 
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Martin Luther (d. 1546), Master Spirit of Reformation—Death a “Deep, Strong, Sweet Sleep 


made Doctor of Divinity ad Biblia (Doctor of Holy Scriptures). 
And now, appointed Professor of the Holy Bible, he vowed to 
defend the Sacred Book and its doctrines against all errors. The 
Word was set forth in his classroom as the final authority- 
above cou ncil, ch urch, and pope. 

Thus he was already potentially started on his career as a 
reformer, preacher, and teacher. And in addition to his uni¬ 
versity teaching, he now preached daily in the nearby parish 
church, having selected the book of Romans as one of his early 
teaching areas. Great numbers came to hear the Bible teachings 
convincingly expounded in contrast with scholastic speculations, 
and salvation through Christ in place of man’s endeavors to 
attain righteousness. 


1. Proclaims Simplicity of the Gospel.— It is essential 
to understand this transition. Upon coming to Wittenberg, 
Luther had set himself truly to understand and expound Scrip¬ 
ture. Christ was clea rly in the Old Testament, taki ng t he 
iniquity of us all and participating in the plight of estranged 
humanity. The “All-Terrible” was also the “All-Merciful.” And 
in the New Testament, God was in Christ reconciling the world 
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unto Himself. Luther was assured that He who gave His^Son 
un to death and raised H im in triumph will also raise us up at 

the last day—if we are in Christ. Paul’s writi ngs clarifie d the 
relationship between sin and salvation, justice and justification. 
And redemption is all accomplished by faith in Him, not by our 
human_efforts; as a gift, not by achievement. 

Luther took the phrase “justification by faith” as epit¬ 
omizing the whole process of redemption. His thinking was pre¬ 
eminently Christocentric—the cr oss resolving the conflict be ¬ 
t ween wrath and mercy, justice and forgiveness, life and death. 
So he compassed the gospel in a single phrase, “the forgiveness 
of si ns”- —not the sacraments, but divine forgiveness. We are 
to cease to look to the church for salvation, but to trust only 
in Christ’s life and victory. Such was the simplicity and the 
efficacy of the gospel Luther taught. And he would go from 
the professorial chair to his pulpit in the church on the public 
square and proclaim the same good news in popular form. 
Thus his fame and influence spread. 

2. Crisis Over Releasing Souls From Purgatory.— 
Luther’s disillusioning pilgrimage to Rome in 1510 had filled 
him with doubt and disappointment, and Rome lost its en¬ 
chantment. But the crisis was precipitated by Tetzel’s out¬ 
rageous vending of indulgences to complete the construction 
of St. Peter’s, at Rome, with no mention of repentance and 
con fession—on l y of payme nt. Indulgences had been sold for 
centuries, but the selling of them had now degenerated into a 
shameful abuse. Remission was promised for sins not yet com¬ 
mitted, with the assurance of release from Purgatory. And 
Tetzel, playing upon the credulity of the people, had openly 
purged them to save their "immortal” souls. 1 

Luthers indignation was aroused. He protested that the 
pope could not deliver souls from Purgatory. Three times in 
1516 in his sermons he had spoken out against indulgences. And 


1 Dokumente xum Ablasstreit von 1517, no. 32, p. 132, quoted in Roland H. Bainton, 
Here I Stand, p. 78. 
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now, on October 31. 1517. he posted his N inety-five Theses o n 
the door of the Castle Church, denying the efficacy of in¬ 
dulgences and the power of the pope.. He challenged the churc h 
authorities to debate his propositions, offering to maintain 
them against all comers. The boldness of the act startled the 
populace. And the attack was especially terrifying to the ecclesi¬ 
astical authorities, for it struck at th e source of revenu e, and thus 
at vested interests. 

But Luther’s Theses were as applicable to the rest of 
Christendom as to Wittenberg, and within a few weeks they 
were being printed in France, Holland, Spain, England, Swit¬ 
zerland, yes, and Italy, creating a crisis. People bought Theses 
instead of indulgences. And the Theses became a household 
topic of discussion, read not only by the populace but by the 
monks in their cells, as well as by philosophers and teachers— 
and even by Leo X himself. Overnight Luther had become an 
international figure. And the controversy was soon narrowed to 
th e issue of the Bi ble as the sole source of authority versus the 
church and t radition. This very platform would of necessity 
bring under scrutiny all doctrines that were but human accre¬ 
tions and in conflict with Scripture. Sooner or later such inno- 
vatio ns as Pu rgatory would be exposed as uns crip tural and 
invalid. 8 


IV. Dramatic Break With the Might of Rome 

Meanwhile, on the basis of Bible prophe cy, with its escha¬ 
tological climax, Luther had come to the irrevocable conclu¬ 
sion that the papal system, with the jx>pe as head, was the 
Antichrist of the prophetic predictions of Daniel, Paul, and 
John. This added to the seriousness of Luther’s revolt. Leo X 
sought to silence the bold monk by issuing, on June 15, 1520, 
the bull Exsurge Domini (named from the opening words) 
against the “Errors of Luther,” saying a “wild boar has invaded 


2 Walter Koehler, Luthers 95 Thesen, quoted in Bainton, op. cit pp. 79-83. 
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thy vineyard,” and giving him si x months to submit. Soon he 
was s umm oned to Rome to recant, but without a hearing, which 
was tantamount to condemnation without a trial. But the 
elector of Saxony and the university faculty demanded that 
Luther be accorded a hearing on German soil. 

1. Final Rupture by Burning “Bull of Antichrist.”— 

In Luther’s eighteen-day disputation with D r. Johann Eck , of 
Leipzig, in 1519, the German Reformer’s convictions had been 
deepened. He held it to be impudent to affirm that any tenet 
that Christ never taught is a lawful part of Christianity. And he 
protested Eck's use of the Apocryphal 2 Maccabees 12T5 as 
noncanonical and devoid of authority. Luther published his 
positions in three works: To the Christian Nobility of the Ger- U 
man Nation (1520), On the Babylonian Captivity of the 
Church , and Concerning Christian Liberty. Thus the populace 
was kept informed. 

The final rupture came when on November 20 Luther ) £ ■ 
brought forth his t reatise Against the Execrable Bull of Anti ¬ 
c hrist, and on December 10 dramatically burned in public th e 
p apal bull as the “Bull of Antichrist,” together with a copy of 
the decretals. The breach was now irreparable. But by this 
time Luther regarded excommunication as emancipation from 
the fetters of the Papacy. That bold act lau nched the Reforma¬ 
tion. 

The pope’s first bull had anathematized forty-one of 
Luther’s Theses as heretical, scandalous, or false, and ordered 
his books burned. Now a second bull, Damnatio et excommuni- 
catio Martini Lutheri . . . (January 4, 1521), placed Luther, his 
works and followers, under the actual ban of excommu nication , 
pronouncing Luther an incorrigible heretic. Nevertheless, en¬ 
rollment in his classes increased sharply. Luther declared that 
Christ, not Peter, was the rock upon which the church rests. 

Meantime, his studies again focused on the prophecies of 
Daniel, Paul, Peter, and John, leading on to the last things. 
Luther was now more than ever convinced that the Papacy, with 
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all of its perversions, was the Antichrist of prophecy which had 
perverted the gospel. 

2. Traditionism Crowded Into Background. —Luther’s 
stand at the D iet of Worms w as based on that concept, as he 
took his stand on the platform of Holy Scripture. His defense 
before the brilliant assembly of 210 high churchmen, princes, 
and nobles from every country of Europe was a truly imposing 
spectacle—one of the heroics of history, as this lone monk, in 
coarse brown frock, rose to the occasion, answering for his 
faith first in Latin and then in German, and brought his 
declarations to a climax with: 

“Unless I am convicted by Scripture and plain reason—I do not 
accept the a uthority of popes and councils, for they have co ntradicted each 
other— my conscience is captive to the Word of God, I cannot and I will 
not recant anything, for to go against conscience is neither right nor safe. 
God help me. Amen.” 8 

Shortly after the Diet a band of horsemen “captured” 
Luther (in May, 1521), taking him to the Wartburg Castle, 


r which he regarded as his “Isle of Patmos.” This period of re¬ 
tirement resulted in his greates t gift to the Re formation—th e 
tra nslation of the Bible into the German vernacular (for Latin 
was read only by the educated few)—100,000 copies being dis¬ 
tributed within forty years. Everything, he taught, must be built 
upon the rock of Scripture. Thus the vernacular Bible became 
a symbol of a return to the primitive gospel. And in proportion 
to its supremacy, traditionism was crowded into the background. 
Thus the Reformation period became pre-eminently the Age of 
the Book. 

Luther’s teachings spread in ever-widening circles. At the 
Di et o f A ugs burg in 1530. t he Augsburg Confession, written 
by Melanchthon, was adopted. But Luther authored 294 work s 
in German and 71 in Latin, including his Great Catechism for 
adults and his Little Catechism for children. And his complete 
kG erman Bible , in both Testaments, was published in 1534. 

8 Deutsche Reichstagsakten, jungere Reike , vol. 2 (Wrede, ed.), p. 555, quoted in 
Bainton, op. cit., p. 185. “The earliest printed version added the words, ‘Here I stand, I 
cannot do otherwise.’ ** 
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V. “Immortal Sour* Concept Derived From “Roman Dunghill 

of Decretals” 

On November 29, 1520, Luther published a defense of the 
forty-one propositions that had been condemned by the bull 
Exsurge Domini, of June 15. This he titled Assertion of All 
the Articles Wrongly Condemned in the Roman Bull, thus 
publicly justifying his Theses. On the twenty-seventh item he 
states the general principle: “It is certain that it is not in the 
power of the church or the Pope to establish articles of faith, 
or laws for morals or good works/' And he immediately gives 
as the reason that all true articles of faith are already estab¬ 
lished in the Word of God. 

1. “Immortal Soul" Included Among Pope’s “Mon¬ 
strous Opinions.” —With ironical permission Luther grants 
to the pope the right and power to make special “articles of 
faith” for himself and his own followers. He lists five in the 
s eries, including the "i mmortality of the s oul” as the fifth, all 
and each of which Luther expressly rejects. The significance 
of including “the soul is immortal \“animam esse immor- 
talem ”]” in what he denominates “monstrous opinions” and 
“Roman corruptio ns,” is, of course, obvious. And he added im¬ 
mediately that these “all” came out of the “Roman dunghill of 
decretals” 4 —thus harking back to the pope’s bull of December 
19, 1513, wherein he declared the natural immortality of the 
soul to be a doctrine of the Catholic Church. 6 Here are Luther’s 
exact words: 

“But I permit the Pope to make articles of faith for himself and his 
faithful, such as [1] The Bread and wine are transubstantiated in the sacra - 
ment. [2] The essence of God neither generates, nor is generated . [3] The 
soul is the substantial form of the human body. [4] The Pope is the emperor 
of the world, and the king'of heaven, and God upon earth . [5] THE SOUL 
IS IMMORTAL, with all those monstrous opinions to be found in the 
R oman dunghill of decretals , that such as his faith is, such may be his 

* Forthright coarse-sounding language was used frequently by these robust Reformers. 
To ears accustomed to the suavities and euphemisms of the twentieth century, they sound rough 
and uncouth. But such phraseology was part of the common parlance of the time, employed by 
outstanding men of the day who were desperately in earnest. They were fighting a relentless 
foe at close quarters and against terrific odds, and in so doing they used blunt phrasings. 

0 See pages 20, 61, 485. Petavel observes, “Native [or innate] immortality there finds itself 
in very bad company” (The Problem of Immortality, p. 256). 
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gospel, such his disciples, and such his church, that the mouth may have 
meat suitable for it, and the dish, a cover worthy of it.” a 

The implication is clear: These were distinctive Catholic 
doctrines, expressing the Roman faith, and consequently con¬ 
sistent with Catholic dogmas. But they were at variance with 
the Pr otestant scriptu rali sm proclaimed by Luth er, for the 
Biblical concept of the nature and the destiny of man had been 
woefully warped by the Papacy. 

2. Blackburne’s Opinion on Luther’s Position. —Arch¬ 
deacon Blackburne’s incisive summation of Luther’s position 
was this: 


“L uther espoused the doctrine of th e s leep of the soul, upon a scrip¬ 
ture foundation, and then he made u se o f it as a confutation of purgatory 
and saint w orship, and continued in that belief to the last moment of his 
life.” 7 


I 


Blackburne then adds that Luther’s commentary on 
Ecclesiastes , published in 1532 , was “clearly and indisputably 
on the side of those who maintain the sleep of the soul.” 8 Black¬ 
burne, the Anglican scholar, is cited here because, having 
studied deeply into Luther’s position nearly two centuries pre¬ 
viously, and having searched out all the pertinent source evi¬ 
dences bearing thereon, he recorded this definite opinion: 

( “Luther mentioned the immortality of the soul , as a portentous 
opinion, supported by nothing but the Pope’s decrees.” B 


3. Kantonen Confirms Luther’s Emphasis on “Sleep.” 



—Dr. T. A. Kantonen, contemporary American Lutheran 
scholar and professor of systematic theology, Hamma Divinity 
School, likewise confirms the observations here made concerning 
Luther’s position. 

“Luther, with a greater emphasi s on t he resurrection, preferred to 
concentrate on the scriptural metaphor of sleep. 'For just as one who falls 
asleep and reaches morning unexpectedly when he awakes, without know- 
ling what has happened to him, so we shall suddenly rise on the last day 


a Quoted in Blackburne, A Short Historical View , pp. 12, 13 (bracketed figures inserted): 
: also C.^ F._ Hudson, Debt and Grace , p. 346. 


7 Blackburne, op. cit., p. 
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without knowing how we have come into death and through death/ ‘We 
shall sleep, until He comes and knocks on the little grave and says, Doctor 
Martin, get up! Then I shall rise in a moment and be happy with Him 
forever/ ” 10 

4. Did Luther Later Reverse His Position? —To the 
question Did Luther “so alter his mind as to recant, and 
espouse the contrary doctrine?” Blackburne gives an unquali¬ 
fied “No.” * 11 Luther, he asserted, not only held to “the sleep of 
the soul” in the decade from 1522 to 1532, when he published 
his commentary on Ecclesiastes, but his later reflections on the 
death of John, Elector of Saxony, show that he still believed that 
the souls of the righteous were “at rest.” 12 

Blackburne then alludes to disputes among Luther’s fol¬ 
lowers as to “what becomes of the soul after death” and gives 
Luther’s reply as, “Nothing is revealed to us on that head, and 
that it is rash to affirm anything about it without the word of 
God.” 13 Nevertheless Luther, it must be frankly stated, was not 
al ways co nsistent. He himself was in the process of clarification, 
and was subjected to terrific pressures from associates who did 
not see the issue as he did. 

5. Retains “Suspended Consciousness” Concept Till 
Day of Death. — Discussing Luther’s final view, expressed on 
the very day of his death (which is cited from Sleidan xvi, p. 
488), Blackburne states that Luther averred that friends will 
see and know each other hereafter, on the resurrection morn, 
as Adam saw Eve when she “was first presented to him, namely, 
just [as Adam] awaked out of a deep sleep.” Blackburne then 
observes: “The renewal by Christ cannot possibly mean any 
thing but the resurrection of the dead.” Then follows Black- 
burne’s considered conclusion, after all evidence had been 
painstakingly surveyed: 


10 Quoted in T. A. Kantonen, The Christian Hope (1954), p. 37. 

11 Blackburne, op. cit., p. 114. 

12 According to Peter Bayle (Critical and Historical Dictionary, art. “Luther”), Luther 
wrote a letter to Amsdorf in 1522, stating that he was inclined to believe that “the souls of the 

J ust sleep to the day of judgment.” They *‘lay in a profound rest and sleep,” in which opinion 
le followed many fathers of the ancient church. We have not been aDle to locate tnis in 
Luther’s published writings, but it adds nothing to his accessible statements. It is interesting 
only for tne early timing, for that was ten years before his well-known statement on Ecclesiastes 
9:10, in 1532. 

18 Blackburne, op. cit., p. 116. 
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“Luther never departed from the sentiments he disclosed to Amsdorf 
in 1522, but retained to his dying moment^ the same uniform idea of a 
total suspension of thou ght and consciousness during the inte rval between 
death and the resurrection." 14 

6. Luther’s Followers Sought to Conceal Sentiments. 
—Then Blackburne adds: '‘The misfortune was that his more 
immediate disciples were in another persuasion, and therefore, 
instead of defending their master’s d octrine, set themselves to 
prove he never held it,” wishing “to conceal Luther’s senti¬ 

ments on the inter mediat e state through a f oolish apprehen- 
sion of their being h eretica l.” ” In thus “leaving the main root 
of PoQery, in the ground,” Blackburne observes, “it is no won¬ 
der they should have been unsuccessful in pruning away the 
corrupt fruits [the “intercession of saints, which led directly to 
the practice of invocation ”] which always have, and always will 
spring from it.” ie 


VI. Counters Purgatory With Unconscious Sleep of Soul 


The oppressive papal dogm a of Purgator y, with its in¬ 
separable corolla ry of the conscious t orment of anguished 
souls therein, was the i mmediat e cause of Luther’s counter- 
position on the sleep of the soul. As we will now see by direct 
quotations, he repeatedl y c ontended that during death the 
soul is at resL devoid of consciousness or pain . He stated many 
times that the Christian dead are unaware of anything, for they 
see not, feel not, understand not They are asleep, o blivious of 
all passing events. 17 More than one hundred times, s cattered 
yiS >3^ ever the year s, Luther declared d eath to be a sleep, 18 and 


m Ibid., pp. 124, 125. 

» ibid., p. 125. 

18 Ibid. 

JT Blackburne, in 1765, epitomized Luther’s position in two sentences: The soul “sleeps 
in peace, without being tormented,** and “Luther’s sleeping man was conscious of nothing.** 
(A Short Historical View, pp. 119, 120.) 

18 T._N. Ketola , “A Study of Martin Luther’s Teaching Concerning the State of the 
Dead” (Master of Arts Thesis, 1946), tabulating Luther’s references to death as a sleep—as 
found in Martin CiirJteF'j SVtlimtfiche Schriften, ed. by Joh[ann] George Walch, 1904, lists 
specific Luther references to death as a slwp. Ketola also cites a smaller group of references 
srrtrtVHig that Luther "believed in the periodic consciousness of some. But the main point stressed 
by Luther is that, while the dead will live again, they are unconscious during this period of 
sleep, which contention is stated again and again. 
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repeatedly asserted that in death there is total unconsciousness, 
and consequent unawarenessjoLthe passage of time. 16 He presses 
the point that death is a sound, sweet sleep. 20 And furthermore, 
the dead will remain asleep until the day of resurrection, 21 which 
resurrection embraces both body and soul, when both will be 
brought together again. 12 Here are sample statements: 

1. Dead Are Unconscious of Passing Time. —First, there 
is Luther’s clear comment based on Ecclesiastes 9:10: 

“Another p roof that the dead are insensible. So lomon thinks, there¬ 
fore, that the dead are altogether asleep, and think of nothing. They lie, 
not reckoning days or years, but, when awakened, will seem to themselves 
to have slept scarcely a moment/' 23 

2. Death a “Deep, Strong, Sweet Sleep.” —The same 
thought was interwoven by Luther into the prescribed funeral 
service for the Christian: 

“But we Christians, who have been redeemed from all this through 
the precious blood of God’s Son, should train and accustom ourselves in 
faith to despise death and regard it as a d eep, stro n g, sweet sleep; to con¬ 
sider the coffin as nothing other than our Lord Jesus’ bosom or Paradise, 
the grave as nothing other than a soft couch of eas e or rest. As verily, before 
God, it truly is just this; for he testifies, John 11:21: Lazarus, our friend 
sleeps; Matthew 9:24: The maiden is not dead, she sleeps. 

“Thus, too, St. Paul in 1 Corinthians 15, removes from sight all hate¬ 
ful aspects of death as related to our mortal body and brings forward 
nothing but charming and joyful aspects of the promised life. He says 
there (vv. 42 ff.): It is sown in corruption and will rise in incorruption; 
it is sown in dishonor (that is, a hateful, shameful form) and will rise in 
glory; it is sown in weakness and will rise in strength; it is sown in natural 
body and will rise a spiritual body.” 24 

3. Sleeps in Unconscious Rest and Peace. —Luther ex¬ 
plains that, unconscious of passing time or surrounding events, 
the sleeping soul will awake at the call of the Life-giver: 

18 See Auslegung des Ersten Buches Mose (written before 1544), in Schriften, vol. 1, 
col. 1758; Kirken-Postille (1528), in Schriften , vol. II, col. 1143; Schriften, vol. 11, col. 1069; 
Deutsche Schriften (Erlanger ed.), vol. 11, p. 142 f.; vol. 41 (1525), p. 373. 

30 Catechitiscne Schriften (1542), in Schriften, vol. 10, pp. 1425, 1426. 

n Auslegvngcn iiber die Pscdmen [3] (1533), in Schriften , vol. 4, pp. 326, 327. 

22 “Am Zweiten Sontage nach Trinitatis,” Haus-Postille (1534), in Schriften, vol. 13, 
col. 2153; “Predigt iiber 1 Cor. 15: (54-57)/' (1533), Auslegung des neuen Testament, in 
Schriften , vol. 8, col. 1340. 

23 Quoted in Hudson off. cit., p. 258. 

84 ‘Christian Songs Latin and German, for Use at Funerals/' in Works of Martin 
Luther , vol. 6, pp. 287, 288. 
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“Thus after death the soul goes to its bedchamber and to its peace, 
and while it is sleeping it does not realize its sleep^ and God preserves in¬ 
deed the awakening soul. God is able to awake Elijah, Moses, and others, 
and so control them, so that they will live. But how can that be? That we 
do not know; we satisfy ourselves with the example of bodily sleep, and 
with what God says; it is a sleep, a rest, and a peace. He who sleeps natu¬ 
rally k nows nothing of that whi c h happens in his ne ighbor's house; and 
nevertheless, he still is living, even though, contrary to the nature of life, 
he is unconscious in his sleep. Exactly the same will happen also in that 
life, but in another and better way.*’ * 

4. Rests Securely Till Awakener Calls. —Death, 
Luther repeatedly asserts, means lying down in rest, wit h sur- 
cease from life's cares, until t he one great awakening call o f all 
the saints at the resurrection, when they all come from the 
grave together. Thus: 

“We should learn to view our death in the right light, so that we need 
not become alarmed on account of it, as unbelief does; because in Christ 
it is indeed not death, but a fine, sweet and brief sleep, which brings us 
release from this vale of tears, from sin and from the fear and extremity of 
real death and from all the misfortunes of this life, and we shall be secure 
and without care, rest sweetly and gently for a brief moment, as on a sofa, 
until the time when he_shall call and awa ken us together with all his dear 
children to his eternal glory and joy. 

“For since we call it a sleep, we know that we shall not remain in it, 
but be again awakened and live, and that the time during which w e sleep, 
shall seem no l onger than if we had just fallen a sleep. Hence, we shall 
censure ourselves that we were surprised or alarmed at such a sleep in the 
hour of death, and suddenly come alive out of the grave and from decom¬ 
position, and entirely well, fresh, with a pure, clear, glorified life, meet 
our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ in the clouds. . . . 

“Scripture everywhere affords such consolation, which speaks of the 
death of the saints, as if they fell asleep and were gathered to their fathers, 
that is, had overcome death through this faith and comfort in Christ, and 
awaited the resurrection, together with the saints who preceded them in 
death.**» 

5. Question of Eternal Torment Left Untouched.— 
Luther rarely alluded to the question of Eternal Torment. In 
the immensity of the reformatory task, and separation from 
Catholic dogma in so many other matters, the early theologians 
of the Reformation Era did not at first examine the foundations 


25 Ersten Buches Mose. in Schriften, vol. 1. cols. 1759, 1760. 
30 A Compend of Luther*s Theology, p. 242. 
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of this Augustinian theory. It was enough for Luther that he 
stated his convictions on the paramount point of the sleep of 
the soul. No one in that transition hour had as yet grappled 
with the problem of the traditional Hell concept. 27 

In taking his bold stand on the sleep of the soul, Luther 
was fully aware that he was placing himself on the side of a 
despised minority. An imposing succession of learned men—the 
preponderant voice of past centuries, as well as the majority 
view of contemporary theologians, bishops, universities, the 
pope, and even many associates—was ranged against him. But 
neither numbers nor the genius, dignity, and stature of oppo¬ 
nents moved the intrepid Luther. Truth, as he conceived it, 
compelled him to declare his convictions to the world, there 
to stand on record as his witness. 

Luther’s stand drew hot fire, and exposed him and those 
who stood with him to severest reproaches in an age conspicu¬ 
ous for controversial abuse. They were the object of derisive 
epithets. They were dubbed modern Sadducees, and soon were 
classed with the des pised A nabap tists, and thus destined to 
drawji he blistering fire of Calvin in his forthcoming Psycho - 

p anmchia .* 

But first we must note the Anabaptists and the Socinians, 
some of whom suffered persecution for holding to the sleep of 
the soul in death. We must note them, for they become definite 
factors in the chapters to follow. 

VII. Anabaptists Often Involved in Conflict Over “Soul” 

in Death 

The conflicts of the sixteenth century over the state of 
the soul in death, together with the correlated fate of the 
wicked, frequently involved the Anabaptists.” It is therefore 


27 Cf. Hudson, op cit., pp. 346, 347. 

28 See pages 119-124. 

28 While not all Anabaptists held the doctrine of “soul sleep” in death, it is nevertheless 
historically true that such a view was held by many among them—by perhaps more than with 
any other single group of the time. 
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essential to understand the origin, spread, and teaching of this 
widely scattered and often misunderstood and maligned group, 
in order to grasp the reason for much of the misunderstanding 
wherein it touches the field of our quest. One handicap to be 
noted at the outset is the fact that much of their contemporary 
history was written by avowed enemies, not by impartial his¬ 
torians. The facts can only be gathered from their own meager 
writings and from unbiased sources. 80 

1. Regeneration Prerequisite to Valid Baptism. —The 
term “Anabaptist” was applied to t hose who were reb apti zed 
—Christians who regarded their sprinkling baptism in infancy 
as unscriptural and invalid, and desired to be rightly baptized 
according to Scripture. It will be remembered that the early 
Donatists and Novations rebaptized on occasion. And the later 
Petrobrusians, Paulicians, Henricians, and Waldenses insisted 
on regeneration on the part of those baptized. Such groups 
were thus, in a sense, the spiritual forerunners of the sixteenth- 
century Anabaptists 31 on this point. 

The Anabaptist movement in Switzerland and Germany 
was actually a logical development of the Protestant principles 
laid down by Zwingli and Luther, who took the Bible as their 
only standard of faith and practice and held to justification 
by faith as the basic principle of the gospel. But it was observed 
by some that in such communions, church membership, as 
well as the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, continued to be 
participated in by both the “godly” and “ungodly”—that is, 
the truly regenerate and the unregenerate. Separation of genu¬ 
ine Christians from the unregenerate, who had merely been 
sprinkled in infancy, therefore became a requirement among 
the Anabaptists. Faith, t hey held, wa s a prerequ isite to true 
baptism^ 

2. Distinguish Sound Adherents From Fanatics. —An¬ 
other vital factor in the over-all picture is recognition of the 

30 Much helpful data may be found in Cathcart, Cramp, Crosby, Neal, Mills, Mosheim, 
Newman, Torbet, and similar historians. 

81 Robert G. Torbet, A History of the Baptists, p. 35. 
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fact that of the thousands of Anabaptists—scattered over Swit¬ 
zerland, Germany, the Netherlands, England, Poland, Northern 
Italy, Moravia, and other lands—a majority had sound and 
wholesome Biblical backgr ound s, as, for example, the Walden- 
sian and Bohemian Brethren bodies. Such were now intent on 
forming churches that would embody the Anabaptist under¬ 
standing of Bible truth and would perpetuate their conscien¬ 
tious beliefs and practices. 

However, the name Anabaptist was ajr elastic term, cover¬ 
ing both true and false, as there we re n ot only sound Baptist 
Anabaptis ts but fanatical Anabapti sts and mystical Ana baptist s 
as well. And it is to be particularly noted that it was the 
presence and proclivities of certain extreme groups—but all 
classed together as “Anabaptists”—that brou ght the entire 
movement into disrepute d espite its fundamentally sound 
majority. It was this situation that brought on bitter opposi¬ 
tion and persecution of Anabaptists by other religious bodies. 

3. Five Categories of Anabaptists. —For convenience, 
the Anabaptists may be classified as (1) the soundly Biblical 
majority, embodying and perpetuating the best medieval evan¬ 
gelical thought, such as that of the Waldenses and the Huss¬ 
ites; (2) the Chiliastic Anabaptists, such as the fanatical 
Munster group and the Zwickau prophets, who were never 
really Anabaptist; (3) the mystical or speculative Anabaptists 
who, while allied to the Anabaptists, outlawed all ordinances 
as incompatible to inner spiritual life; (4) a few from the 
Beghards and Brethren of the Free Spirit who were tinctured 
with pantheistic concepts; and (5) the Anti-Trinitarian Ana¬ 
baptists, of the sounder group, but holding divergent views 
on the person of Christ. 52 These opposed the Greek and Roman 
Catholic position and frequently denied the eternal torment 
of the wicked in hell. Michael Servetus (d. 1553) was in this 
category. 

83 While the Anti-Trinitarian Anabaptists emphasized the propitiatory character of 
Christ’s death, they rejected His absolute equality with the Father. Nevertheless, many of these 
were called Anabaptists, sometimes being confused with the Socinians. 
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The impetuous, who had come out of medieval enthusi¬ 
asms, had bold reformatory schemes and chiliastic hopes, even 
believing that the Reformation itself was but a halfway measure. 
The Mu nster extravag ances did more than anything else to 
discredit the Anabaptists as a whole, despite the limited group 
involved. In the folly at Munster there was first excitement, 
then frenzy, then madness. The whole Anabaptist movement 
was blamed for the misdeeds of a few in Germany, for which 
the rest were not responsible. Such had been bewildered by 
the sudden transition from darkness to day. But such fringe 
segments, we repeat, were never really Anabaptist. Neverthe¬ 
less, they were so considered, and this brought odium on all 
the rest. 

4. Principles Held by Sound Anabaptists.— Another 
divergence was this: To the established churches the support 
of the civil powers seemed imperative. But the Anabaptists 
held that the established Protestant churches had sacrificed 
truth to gain or retain the favor of their civil rulers. And 
they denied the righ t of Christians to use the sword to protect 
the gospel or to resist abuse s. They also held that all false 
doctrine should be rejected, and taught separation of the pure 
ch urches from the world in worship, marriage, teachings, et 
cetera. And, significantly enough, some ta ught t he sleep of the 
so ul in death and eternal life onl y in Christ receivecLat xhc) 

(resurrection . This inevitably developed into tension with the 
established churches, which in turn resulted in prohibition of 
the Anabaptist assemblies. However, the more they were re¬ 
pressed, the more they multiplied. They were thus a disturb¬ 
ing, devisive factor. 

5. Characteristics of Geographical Groups.— Of the 
several component groups, the (1) Swiss group 33 was quite 
evangelical. In fact, the earliest Anabaptists arose in Switzer¬ 
land and were at first followers of Zwingli, accepting his earlier 
view that infant baptism has no scriptural authorization. But 


“ Torbet, op. cit., pp. 36-39. 
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when he became reluctant to continue his Anabaptist teach¬ 
ing—for it would disfranchise many and disrupt the state 
ch urch—they broke with him, about 1525. Pressure and perse¬ 
cution followed. They then challenged the arguments ad¬ 
vanced in support of his position—that the tares and the 
wheat are to grow together in the church until the harvest, 
and that “he that is not against me is for me/’ 

The Swiss group set forth their views in their Confession 
of 1527, which was the basis of Zwingli’s “Refutation.” Their 
position on separation of “pure” churches from the world 
resulted in endless conflict. They condemned the support of 
pastors by taxation and refused obedience to the magistrates 
whenever such mandates were contrary to their own religious 
convictions. To them it was a struggle between despotism and 
soul freedom. They were threatened with banishment, many 
were imprisoned, and some were martyred by drowning. Thus 
by 1535 they were suppressed in Zurich. 34 

(2) The Dutch Anabaptists repudiated the lawless acts 
of the Munster men, maintaining moderation in times of 
extravagance. Many had come as refugees from Switzerland, 
and enjoyed a degree of toleration. They had suffered much 
under the brutalities of the Inquisition, thousands dying at 
the stake and by the sword before toleration was secured. The 
early Dutch group, tied in closely with the Mennonites, consti¬ 
tuted an important group in the Low Countries. Menno 
Simons, a converted Catholic priest, was their most prominent 
leader. With views akin to some of the earlier Anabaptists, he 
stressed many sound evangelical principles. He, however, denied 
the true humanity of Christ. 

(3) The German Anabaptists embraced certain fanatical 
radicals. Their attempt at “bringing in the kingdom” by force 
was repugnant to other groups. But the Miinster episode was 
met with extreme brutality. Hubmaier, though no radical, was 
burned at the stake. And fines, imprisonment, banishment, and 
death were widespread. The suppression of the Munster rebel- 


u Ibid. 
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lion seemed to be the signal for all Europe to join in persecut¬ 
ing the Anabaptists on the ground that all were a potential 
menace to law and order.® It was a time of great tension. 

(4) In England 3 Anabaptist teaching appeared early in the 
sixteenth century. Large numbers came in 1528, and by 1573 
there were said to be some fifty thousand adherents in Britain. 
In 1530 their book The Sum of Scripture was condemned by 
an assembly of bishops and theologians, convened by the arch¬ 
bishop at the command of Henry VIII. Edicts were soon issued 
against them. Such was the situation when Elizabeth came to 
the throne in 1558. They were often identified and confused 
with other independents, and were harassed and persecuted 
out of England under the Tudor monarchs. When the Stuarts 
in the seventeenth century pursued the same policy, many Ana¬ 
baptists fled to the Netherlands.® 

(5) In northern Italy and Austria there were numerous 
Anabaptist churches, and some martyrdoms. 

(6) In Poland the Hu ssite influences we re quite strong. 
Al so in that c ountry^aus tus Soc inus beca me leader of a group 
that agreed with the Anabaptist position on baptism. Thus 
S ocinianis m was likew ise involved. 

It may therefore be said that the term “Anabaptist,” often 
used as an epithet of reproach, was applied to those Christians 
in the time of the Reformation who, adhering rigidly to the 
Scriptures as the infallible rule of faith and practice, stressed 
the obvious incompatibility of infant baptism with regenerate 
church membership. And they not only rejected infant bap¬ 
tism but began to establish churches of their own on the basis 
of believers’ baptism. Reproached for rebaptizing those already 
“baptized” in the established churches, they brought on an¬ 
tagonisms by maintaining that baptism of adult believers by 
immersion, as administered by themselves, was the only valid 
Christian baptism—the so-called baptism of infants being un¬ 
worthy of the name. Particular groups held to particular doc- 
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trinal views. And Conditionalism w as one of the points of con - 
tention and condemnation. 

VIII. Polish Anabaptists—Eternal Life After Resurrection 

The Reformation in Poland, as in Bohemia, was thwarted 
by the Counter Reformation. Poland had not shown special 
devotion to the Roman See, and during the Council of Con¬ 
stance had evidenced sympathy with the reforms of Huss. Wal- 
densians, Bohemians, Socinians, and Anabaptists had thus found 
shelter within her borders. Polish students from Wittenberg 
introduced Reformation principles, and at the University of 
Crac ow the Reformation made definite progress. But papal 
reac tio n and triumph followed. The Consensus of Sendomir 
in 1570 was based on the Reformation formulas. It was con¬ 
firmed at Cracow in 1573 and at several other centers. 57 

A Confession of Faith, printed at Cracow in 1574 by cer¬ 
tain Anabaptists and others driven thence by both papal and 
Protestant persecution, contained the following significant 
statement: 

“So that being engrafted [by baptism] into the body of Christ he may 
mortify the old Adam and be transformed into the celestial Adam, in the 
firm assurance of eternal life after the resurrection.” * 

That is explicit. 

A Latin copy of the Racovian Catechism (published in 
Polish in 1605), sent to England with a declaration to James I, 
was publicly burned in 1614. An English version, by J. Biddle, 
published at Amsterdam in 1652 was likewise formally burned 
in 1654 by order of Oliver Cromwell. 3 * “Every copy of the Raco¬ 
vian Catechism (an exposition of the Socinian doctrine) that 
could be found was burned in the streets,'* and the Index 
Expurgatorius for Catholic countries was freshly filled each 
year.* 0 


37 Philip Schaff, The Creeds of Christendom, vol. 1, pp. 581-588. 

88 H. A. Niemej ^er, CoUectio Confessionum in Ecclesiis Reformats publicaturum. pp. 
565-591. A. Turobini, Catechism and Confession, quoted in A. J. Mills, Earlier Life—Truth 
Exponents, p, 13. 

39 The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, pp. 1135, 1136. 

40 Alger, The Destiny of the Soul, p. 445. 
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IX. Many Socinians Likewise Hold Conditionalist Positions 


Many of the Socinians denied the immortality of the soul, 
and held to the sleep of the dead and the ultimate annihilation 
of the wicked after due an d just punishment. In common with 
others they believed in the second coming of Christ, the physical 
r esurrection of the dead, and the day of judgment. 41 The old 
Religious Encyclopedia makes a succinct statement of their 
belief in this area. It is adduced here chiefly because current 
authorities are seemingly not interested in bringing out this 
aspect of their belief at that time and do not commonly discuss 
this angle—evidently not considering it of particular concern 
or importance. But here it is: 

“Many of them [the Socinians] also reject the spirituality and separ ate 
existence of the soul, believing that man is wholly material, a nd that our 
only prospect of immortality is from the Christian doctrine of a resurrec- 
tion. O f course, th e notion of an intermediate state of consciousness be - 
tween death and the resurrection is rejected: for. as the whole man dies, so 
the whole man is to be called again to life at the appointed period of the 
r esurrectio n, with t he same association that he had while alive; th e inte r- 
mediate portion of time having bee n passed by him in a state of utter in¬ 
sensibility.” i3 

From about the middle of the sixteenth century, Socinian- 
ism spread rapidly in Poland, as elsewhere in Europe. Following 
the lead of their founder, Faustus Socinus (d. 1604), 43 the So¬ 
cinians revolted against the high Trinitarianism of the time, 
taking the opposite position and denying the eternal deity of 
Christ. But. significantly enough, as noted, many of them also 
rejected the Innate Immortality of all souls and repudiated 

the dogma of the Endless Torment of the impenitently wicked. 

u Mosheim, Ecclesiastical History (Murdock tr.), vol. 3, pt. 4, ch. Ill, p. 428; see 
also Alger, op. cit., p. 429. 

* 2 The Religious Encyclopedia, art. “Socinianism.” 

43 Though Born in Italy, Faustus Socinus (1539-1604) lived the greater part of his life 
at Cracow, Poland. The early Socinians erected a college at Racovia, which attained such 
high repute as to attract students from both Protestant and Romanist ranks. But it was sup¬ 
pressed by the government in 1658, and the followers of Socinus, after protracted persecution, 
were likewise expelled from Poland. 

Socinus came to be opposed by Catholics and Protestants alike because of his attacks on 
certain orthodox teachings. He maintained that no doctrine, even though founded on the Bible, 
should be retained if it was contrary to reason or moral progress. Charged with sedition, he 
was forced to withdraw from Cracow, where he had strongly influenced the theology of the 
developing Polish Unitarian Church, unifying and organizing the budding movement. In 
1562 he wrote a treatise on John’s Gospel, denying the essential deity of Christ. And in 1563 
he denied the natural immortality of the soul. 
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Thus it was that C onditio nalism in time came to penetrate 
all groups, as we shall see—Trinitarians and Anti-Trinitarian 
Socinians, Lutherans and Anglicans, Arminians and Calvinists, 
Anabaptists and Baptists, Presbyterians and skeptics. No lines 
were drawn concerning Conditionalism, and it appeared in 
many lands and languages as the Reformation spread. 

We now turn to England and William Tyndale. 




CHAPTER FIVE 


Tyndale and Frith Testify: 
Ethiopia and India Support 


William Tyndale (c. 1490-1536), greatest of the English 
QS Reformers, eminent linguist^ and first translator of the New 
Testament from Greek into English , was recognized as one 
of the finest classical scholars of his time. Trained at both Ox¬ 
ford and Cambridge, he was thus linked to both universities. 
He entered Oxford, from which he received his B.A. and M.A. 
degrees, with a yearning for spiritual things and a bent toward 
languages. There he became a master in Greek, Hebrew, and 
Latin, and skilled in Spanish, French, and English. At Oxford 
he was influenced by John Colet’s lectures in New Testament 
Greek, which broke with tradition and revolutionized Bible 
study. 1 (Pictured on page 96.) 

Tyndale then went on to Cambridge in 1516. There Tyn¬ 
dale, Frith, and Bilney all studied the Scripture-revealed provi¬ 
sions of regeneration. And there the Book spoke to Tyndale s 
heart, and he found God in its pages. It was a time of new 
beginnings, when his inward convictions began to find out¬ 
ward expression. Groups of students gathered to read the 
Greek and Latin Gospels of Erasmus. Having taken priest's 
orders in 1521, Tyndale became tutor-chaplain to Sir John 
and Lady Walsh, of Old Sodbury. There he preached to eager 
listeners who filled the sanctuary, also in surrounding villages 

1 Edward Irving Carlyle, “William Tyndale/’ The Dictionary of National Biography, 
vol. 19, p. 1351. * 
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and towns, and at Bristol on the college green. His preaching 
stirred great interest, but the hostility of the priests was aroused 
and numerous disputes resulted in which Tyndale used the 
Greek text with telling effect. 

He was soon denounced by priests and dignitaries. Quickly 
the storm broke into the open, and a real struggle was on. The 
chancellor convoked a conference of the clergy, and Tyndale 
was severely reprimanded for his growing “heresies.” The crisis 
had come. His course was clear, as arrest and condemnation 
faced him. He must seek asylum on the Continent. 

Rome was then at the pinnacle of its power in Britain, 
and a pall of midnight darkness, corrupt'on, and superstition 
covered the land. This Tyndale felt had been brought about 
by taking away the Key of Knowledge—the Holy Word. There 
was only one hope for Britain and the world, and that was to 
restore the Key. Distressed by the ignorance of the priests and 
monks, he determined to provide the remedy by translating 
the New Testament into the English vernacular, thus lighting 
a torch in the midst of the spiritual darkness. From thenceforth 
he made this noble resolve his life mission. He rebelled against 
the common concept that the pope’s laws were above God’s, 
and declared that if God spared his life, before many years he 
would “cause a boy that driveth the jdow” to know more of 
Scripture than the monks and priests that swa rmed the l and. 

He began his task. But no place was open locally for trans¬ 
lation work, so he moved to London. He had hoped for assist¬ 
ance from other scholars, particularly from the bishop of Lon¬ 
don. But the bishop refused, as did Sir Thomas More, the 
chancellor. Then a wealthy cloth merchant of London opened 
his home to him for a year and a half. Tyndale also began to 
champion many of Luther’s positions, and Tyndale’s friend¬ 
ship with John Frith deepened. But his increasing sympathy 
with the teachings of Continental Reformers made further 
stay in England hazardous. So, because of priestly opposition, 
he sought asylu m in Germany, never to see his native land 
again. 
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Arriving in Hamburg, he unpacked his precious Greek 
text and resumed his task. Later he went to Cologne, where 
he began to print the Gospels of Matthew and Mark first. 
Interruptions forced him to compl ete th e task at Worms, 
where Luther made his brilliant defense before the Diet, and 
then at Antwerp. For twelve years he was hounded and hunted. 
Forbidden in one city, he fled to another—Wittenberg, Cologne, 
Hamburg, Worms, Strasbourg, Marburg, and Antwerp—to 
evade his oppressors. In 1524 he reached Wit tenberg i n Sax- 
ony, w here the Reformation had made great progress. There 
he met Luther and was inspired by his strong faith and dynamic 
action. Under such environment he joyfully entered upon the 
completion of his great task. His translation was ready within 
a year. 

Again, a London merchant furnished the funds to secure 
a printer, and six thousand copies were struck off. But an 
interdict was issued to prevent copies from entering Britain 
under pain of excommunication. Although the English ports 
were guarded, thousands of copies were smuggled into England, 
concealed in bales and boxes of merchandise, and were quickly 
circulated everywhere. Church officials seized and burned many, 
and the bishop of London and Sir Thomas More fought and 
exposed the translation. But Tyndale brought out a revised 
edition, and there were seven more printings in the next ten 
years, all speedily sold. Cardinal Wolsey^ who had sought to 
prevent copies from entering England, ordered Luther’s and 
Tyndale's books burned. And a great bonfire, kindled outside 
St. Paul’s, consumed all the Tyndale Testaments that could 

be gathered ug. 2 But other editions replaced those that were 
burned, and many were sold on the Continent, as well. 

Common errors were corrected. But the bishops were in¬ 
censed, for Tyndale had used “repentan ce” for ‘penance,” “ac¬ 
knowled ge” for “confess,” “image” for “idol,” “congregation” 
f or “church,” and “love” for “charity ”—basing hi s translation 

8 The o nly surviving copy of the treasured first octavo edition (Worms: Schoeffer) is 
housed in a vault in the Bristol baptist College, England; dldest Baptist institution in the world, 
founded in 1679. 
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on Erasmus’ Greek text and borrowing from Luther’s arrange¬ 
ment^ Wyclifs Bible was largely obsolete and inaccessible, and 
had been taken Trom the faulty Latin Vulgate. Tyndale’s was 
a simple, honest, straightforward translation, shunning the 
ornate, euphemistic style of the times. The Bible was now 
available to all and exerted a powerful influence on the English 
Reformation, as well as setting the pattern upon which most 
later revisers worked. Indeed, 90 pe r cent of the Authorized 
Version of 1611 is a ttributable to Tyn dale. His great learning 
had been made to serve a great cause. He is thus rightfully 
established among the literary immortals of England—his style 
characterized by tenderness, simplicity, and grandeur of phras¬ 
ing. Indeed, the persistence of T yndale’s wo rk has been called 
the “miracle of English letters.” 

In 1528 Tyndale wrote on justification by faith, under the 
Parable of the Wicked Mammon, with several editions follow¬ 
ing. With him there was one uniform principle—the infallible 
authority of Holy Scripture as the rule of faith and practice 
and the test of all teaching. This he set forth in The Obedience 
of a Christian Man, in which he sought to restore Holy Scrip¬ 
ture to its proper place in the hearts of men, holding that the 
true sense of the Bible—contrary to the scholastic emphasis of 
the day—is its literal meaning. His view was therefore much 
more in accord with the view of our day than with that of his 
own time. Thus the two great principles of the Reformation 
were brought sharply to the forefront. So while Luther had 
opened a closed Bible in Germany, Tyndale had done the 
same for Britain. And his The Practice of Prelates was an 
unsparing indictment of the Roman hierarchy. 

In 1529 Tyndale repaired to the Low Countries to trans¬ 
late the Pentateuch. In this he was a ssisted by Miles Coverdale, 
who virtually completed the translation. By this time Tyndale 
had rejected both Catholicism’s transubstantiation and Luther’s 
consubstantiation, r egard ing the celebration of the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per as purely commemorative and symbolic. 

Beginning in 1527, Tyndale crossed swords with Sir 
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Thomas More, 8 and a literary war followed. Back and forth 
the battle surged. In 1529 More produced his Dialogue of Sir 
Thomas More, attacking the positions of Luther and Tyndale, 
and defending Rome. This dealt with the doctrines that divided 
Christendom—Tyndale championing the Scripture, and More, 
the church. This Tyndale answered in 1531 with satiric force. 
More soon issued The Confutacyon of Tyndale's Answers. The 
exchange became the classic controversy of the English Reforma¬ 
tion. (More pictured on page 96.) 

The bishops had burned Tyndale's books. Now they re¬ 
solved that he too must burn at the stake. This Tyndale had 
anticipated. Meantime, Cromwell had become privy councilor, 
and Tyndale was invited to return to England from the Con¬ 
tinent, under safe-conduct. But this he felt to be unsafe because 
of high ecclesiastical resentment. Then Henry VIII turned 
against him, denounced his writings, and sought to bring him 
to trial. He asked Charles V to deliver him, but the emperor 
refused to do so. 

Tyndale had found refuge in the home of an English mer¬ 
chant in Antwerp, and thought he was safe. But he was lured 
from home by an English acquaintance, actually an agent for 
h is enemies in England. D ecoyed into another jurisdiction, he 
was seize d by the authorities of B russels in the name of the 
emperor, and conveyed to the c astle of Vi lvorde. near Brussels. 
Here, under arrest, he languished in prison for about seventeen 
months through a protracted trial for heresy. Finally, on Octo¬ 
ber 6, 1536, he was taken outside the castle to suffer death at 


3 Sir Thomas More (1478-1535), humanist, statesman, and Lord Chancellor of England, 
first planned to become a monk, and early entered the service of the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. But he entered Oxford in 1497, studying the classics and law. Gaining eminence at the 
bar, he entered Parliament in 1504, his home Becoming a rendezvous for the intellectuals, such 
as Erasmus. He became a favorite of Henry VIII, and in 1521 he was made treasurer of the 
Exchequer and was knighted. By 1523 he was made speaker of the House of Commons and 
high steward of the University of Cambridge. He defended the Papacy against Luther, and in 
the same year began to write tracts against him. The Reformation forced the humanists to 
choose sides. More championed the dogmas of the Roman Church, and he was a militant Im¬ 
mortal-Sou list. 

In 1529, upon the fall of Cardinal Wolsey, he was appointed Lord Chancellor. He per¬ 
secuted Protestants, but none were put to death under him for their “pestilent dogmas. In 
1532 More retired from public life because he refused to sanction Henry’s divorce proceedings, 
ecclesiastical policies, and renunciation of the pope. In 1534 More was committed to the Tower, 
imprisoned a year, pronounced guilty of treason, and beheaded in 1535. But he was beatified 
by Leo XIII in 188b and canonized by Pius XI in 1935. 
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Brussels, in Flanders. Fasten ed to a stake, he was strangled by 
t he execution er, who then burned his body^ 

He had expected just that, and his last words were the 
prayer. “ Lord, open the eyes of the King of England.” Sig- 
nificantly eno ugh, the ve ry next year the public re ading of 
the Word of God was authorized by royal decree. And five 
years later a Bible, allegedly translated by various “learned 
men,” reached the desk of Henry VIII, who ordered that every 
church in the kingdom be provided with a copy. Tyndale had 
triump hed. He had left England an unknown exile, and had 
lived abroad in poverty, obscurity, and danger; yet before his 
death his name had become a household word in England and 
was widely known on the Continent. And the Bible had be¬ 
come known in the common tongue of the people. Truth 
was established. 

I. Clear-cut Stand on the Sleep of the Soul 

1. Prophetic Depiction of Papal Perversions. —Tyndale 
was a keen student of prophecy, holding the pope to be the 
Antichrist depicted in Revelation 13^and 17Jin Daniel 7 and 8, 
a nd in the Epistl es of Paul. The Antichrist had perverted the 
gospel and changed the ordinances of God/ and perverted Bible 
truth on the nature of man. Somewhere, sometime, Tyndale had 
fallen under the spell of Luther’s lofty scorn of the papal 
decretals on natural immortality and Purgatory and the attend¬ 
ant impostures and excesses of the day/ and had come to similar 
conclusions. 

It is significant that the two men—Luther and Tyndale— 
who spearheaded the Reformation in Germany and in Engl and 
by translating the Bible into the vernacular of their respective 
peoples, should both be thus led to detect this distinctive 
Ro man departure on the nature of man and the sleep of the 
soul, along with related Catholic innovations, both going on 


4 See Froom, Prophetic Faith , vol. 2, pp. 355-358. 
B See under Luther, pp. 65-79. 
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record against the Platonic philosophy that had established itself 
in Roman theology. 

2. Departed Souls Not in Heaven, Hell, or Purgatory. 
—Sir Thomas M ore, it will be recal led, had objected to Luther’s 
d octri ne that_"all souls di e an d sleep till dooms-day,” and 
strongly objected to the "pestilential sect” represented by 
L uther and Tyndale. If such had not been Luthe r’s teaching, 
T yndal e wou ld surely have denied it. Bu t instead, Tyndale, in 
his Answer to Sir Thomas More's Dialogue , r ose to its vigorou s 
d efense as the doctrine not only of L uther but of the Bible^) 
Here is the record: 

“And ye, in putting them [departed souls] in heaven, hell, and purga¬ 
tory, destroy the arguments wherewith Christ and Paul prove the resurrec¬ 
tion. What God doth with them, that shall we know when we come to 
them. The true faith putteth the resurrection, which we be warned to 
look for every hour. The heathen philosophers, denying that, did put 
that the souls did ever live. And the pope joineth the spiritual doctrine 
of Christ and the fleshly doctrine of philosophers together; things so con¬ 
trary that they cannot agree, no more than the Spirit and the flesh do in a 
Christian man. And because the fleshly-minded pope consenteth unto 
heathen doctrine, therefore he corrupteth the scripture to stablish it. . . . 
And again, if the souls be in heaven, tell me why they be not in as good 
case as the angels be? And then what cause is there of the resurrection?” 6 

3. Innate Immortality From Paganism and Popery.— 
This clearly s hows that Tyndale did not believe that souls go 
to heav en at death, but that they sleep till the resurrection. He 
argues lo gically that the opposite doctrine destroys the resur- 
re ction. He also a grees wit h Luther, and goes to the heart of the 
issue in asserting that the In nate Imm ortality of the soul is a 
^ popish” doctrine borrowed from "heathen philosophers.” Tyn¬ 
dale then quotes More as saying chidingly: 

“What shall he care how long he live in sin, that believeth Luther, 
that he shall after this life feel neither good nor evil, in body nor soul, until 
the day of doom?” 7 

To this Tyndale answers pointedly: 


0 William Tyndale, An Answer to Sir Thomas More*s iDialogue. book 4. chap. 2, pp. 
180, 181. See a ho Tyndale’s Works, p. 324, 

7 Ibid., chap. 8, pp. 188, 189. 
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“Christ and his apostles taught no other; but warned to look for 
Christ’s coming again every hour: which coming again because ye believe 
will never be, therefore ye have feigned that other merchandise.” 8 

4. “Saints in Heaven” Destroys Resurrection Argu¬ 
ment.— Tyndale not only denied Purgatory but held that 
neith er the Virgin nor the saints were able to intercede for 
humankind. He insisted that doctrine should be established on 
Ho ly Scripture alone^not on human tradition. Thus, in meeting 
More's contention that we should pray to the saints who are 
alive in heaven and can help, Tyndale makes the charge that 
such a doctrine contradicts the explicit teaching of Christ: 

“And when he [More] proveth that the saints be in heaven in glory 
with Christ already, saying, ‘If God be their God, they be in heaven, for he 
is not the God of the dead;’ there he stealeth away Christ’s argument, where¬ 
with he proveth the resurrection: that Abraham and all saints should rise 
again, and not that their souls were in heaven; which doctrine was not yet 
in the world. And with that doctrine he taketh away the resurrection 
quite, and maketh Christ’s argument of none effect. For when Christ 
allegeth the scripture, that God is Abraham’s God, and addeth to, that 
God is not God of the dead but of the living, and so proveth th at Abraham 
must rise again: I deny Christ's argument, and I say with M, More, that 
.Abraham is yet alive, not because of the resurrection, but because his soul 
is in heaven.” ® 

5. Does “Master More” Know More Than Paul?— 
Tyndale presses his contention still further by showing the 
conflict of papal teaching with that of St. Paul, phrasing it in 
somewhat sarcastic vein: 

“And in like manner, Paul's argument unto the Corinthians is nought 
worth: for when he saith, ‘If there be no resurrection, we be of all wretches 
the miserablest; here we have no pleasure, but sorrow, care, and oppression; 
and therefore, if we rise not again, all our suffering is in vain:’ ‘N ay, Paul, 
thou art u nlearned; go to Master More, and learn a new way. We be not 
most miserable, though we rise not again; for our souls go to heaven as 
soon as we be dead, and are there in as great joy as Christ that is risen 
again.’ And I marvel that Paul had not comforted the Thessalonians with 
that doctrine, if he had wist it, that the souls of their dead had been in joy; 
as he did with the resurrection, that their dead should rise again. If the 
souls be in heaven, in as great glory as the angels, after your doctrine, shew 
me what cause should be of the resurrection?” 10 


•Ibid., p. 189. 

• Ibid., book 2, chap. 8, p. 118. 
>• Ibid. 

















Left: William Tyndale (d. 1536), Greatest of English Reformers—Departed Souls Not in Heaven, 
Purgatory, or Hell. Center: Sir Thomas More (d. 1535), Catholic Chancellor of England—Attacked 
Conditionalist Positions of Luther and Tyndale. Right: John Frith (d. 1533), Tyndale’s "Son in the 
Gospel"—Martyred for Denying Consciousness in Purgatory. 

Such was the clear witness of the first English Reformer 
upon the nature of man. 

II. Frith—Martyrdom for Denial of Consciousness 
in Purgatory 

It is important that we understand the character, caliber, 
and competence of those who have held to, and particularly 
those who have pioneered in the rediscovery and revival of, the 
teaching of Conditional Immortality in any given country or 
period of time. It is essential to know whether they were learned 
or ignorant, trained or untrained, balanced or erratic, pious 
or brazen, principled or unprincipled, competent or incompe¬ 
tent in the Bible and Biblical languages, whether they were 
independent thinkers or mere reflectors of the opinions of 
others, and especially whether they held to the Word of God 
as the source of all truth and the arbiter for every doctrinal 
difference. 

Thus at the very outset of the English Reformation and the 
break with Rome, Co nditiona l Immortality was brought to the 
forefront bv two scholarly Bible translators who followed their 
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convictions to the stake and died for their faith. Because of his 
importance in our quest we give a companion sketch of John 
Frith, worthy cochampion of Conditionalism in those crucial 
years of emerging British Protestantism. 

The associate pioneer in this field, John Frith, or Fryth 
(1503-1533), was a brilliant young English Reformer and 
martyr, and Tyndale’s “ s on in the faith.” After leaving Eton, 
he was highly trained at Cambridge, where Stephen Gardiner, 
later bishop of Winchester, was his special tutor. Frith was a 
rising star, unsurpassed in his day for learning. He received his 
B.A. in 1525 from King’s College, where he specialized in Latin 
and Greek. He then responded to an invitation extended by 
Cardinal Thomas Wolsey to him and to certain other bright 
prospects, and transferred his residence to Wolsey’s newly 
founded Cardinal College, Oxford (later Christ Church). Here 
he taught, and became a junior canon. 11 

Here Frith probably met William Tyndale, from whom he 
received “the seed of the gospel” into his heart, and later as¬ 
sisted him in the translation and publication of the New Testa¬ 
ment. Both Wolsey and Henry VIII had ambitious plans for 
him, but he turned away from them all for the gospel’s sake. 
His intensive study of the Wor d in his tr anslation work wrought 

a tremendous change in his concepts. And because of his zeal in 
Reformed preaching, he was soon charged with championing 
Luther's heresies. This led to his arrest and several months of 
i mprisonment in a foul dungeo n, actu all y a fish cellar, at Ox- 
ford. Several others were likewise held under duress, from 
among whom at least three died from the ordeal. 

Upon the consent of Wolsey, Frith was released in 1528, 
with the supposition that he would remain at Oxford. But he 
fled to the Continent for safety, where for a time he resided in 
the newly founded Protestant University of Marburg, Germany. 
Here he associated with Tyndale in translation work. While at 


11 A, C. Bickley, “John Frith,” Dictionary of Motional Biography, vol. 7. pp. 719. 720 
C. H. A. Bulkley, Martyrs of the Reformation, pp. 109-142; The Works of the English Re 
formers William Tyndale, and John Frith (Thomas Russell, ed.), vol. 3, pp. 190-193, 450-455 
Mills, Earlier Life-Truth Exponents, pp. 9, 10. 
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Marburg he made the acquaintance of several other scholars and 
Reformers of note who confirmed his growing Protestant con¬ 
victions. Later, both he and Tyndale went to Antwerp, where 
the New Testament was completed and work was begun on the 
Old Testament. 

During this time, although suffering from poverty and 
undernourishment, Frith wrote A Disput acion of Purgatorye, 
Diuided in to thre bokes. The first book was an answer to John 
Rastell, the second to Sir Thomas More, and the third to John 
Fisher, bishop of Rochester. 13 This triple reply was occasioned 
by two books: One was The Supplycacyon of Soulys in Purga¬ 
tory, made by Sir Thomas More, Knyght, printed in 1529. The 
other was A New Boke of Purgatury . . . Deuyded in to thre 
dyalogys. The first dyalogoe the immortalyte of mannys [man's] 
soule . The third dyaloge treateth of Purgatory —this last issued 
in 1530, being by Rastell, brother-in-law of More. In his reply 
Frith uses what became the standard, well-reasoned Conditional- 
ist arguments against Purgatory, such as the mortal nature of 
\)man, th e resurrection a s the s ole hope for a future life, and life 
G only in Christ. A nd Frith's reply became one of the factors that 
ultimately cost him his life. 

Frith received word from the king that he would be wel¬ 
comed back to England if he would renounce his heresies. He 
had been abroad for several years and had a great desire to re¬ 
turn and preach the gospel he had found in the Scriptures. Re¬ 
turning to England in 1532 in penury, Frith began preaching. 
But he was so disreputable in appearance that he was soon 
arrested as a vagabond and put in the stocks. He refused to give 
his name, so food was withheld to force him to disclose his iden¬ 
tity. As the town schoolmaster conversed with him in Latin and 
Greek, his identity was discovered and he was released. After 
wandering from place to place he was again arrested. This time 
he was c harged with her esy upon order of Sir Thomas More, 
Lord Chancellor of England. 


u It if printed without printer’s name, date, or place, but it is believed to have been 
printed at Marburg in 1531, and reprinted in London in 1533. 
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Both Vicar General Cromwell and Archbishop Cranmer 
favored leniency, but the circulation of a manuscript [Lytle 
Treatise on the Sacraments) written by Frith at the request of a 
friend but not intended for circulation aggravated the hostility 
of his enemies. 1 * Tyndale was greatly concerned over his plight, 
for he looked up to Frith as the rising star and the great hope 
of the church in England. He counseled Frith to avoid a clash 
with the authorities, but admonished him to be faithful. 

Nothing could now save him. He was accordingly tried 
before a court of six, of whom Cranmer (who was himself 
greatly troubled) was one, and found guilty of denying both 
Purgatory, with its involvements, and transubstantiation as 
necessary articles of faith. He was condemned to the stocks and 
plagued with hunger to break his spirit. He was offered an op¬ 
portunity to escape if he would compromise, but he refused to 
reverse his views. The decrees and appeals of men carried no 
weight with him in a matter of conviction. He knew that the 
Scriptures of truth supported him and were the final source 
and standard of authority. And he must face God for his con¬ 
victions. 

During his imprisonment in the Tower, though loaded 
with chains, he wrote several tracts co nfuting various charges 
and winning Rastell, as well as producing his major contro¬ 
versial work, A Boke Made by John Fryth, prysoner in the 
Tower of London answeryinge to M. More's Letter (1533). 
Frith, it should be stated, was the first to take the position re¬ 
garding the symbolic character of the sacraments, later incor¬ 
porated into the English communion. 

Frith’s trial took place in Lambeth Palace, before the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, with Bishop Gardiner of Winchester 
(Frith’s former tutor) now testifying against him. The articles 
against him were read and acknowledged. He was then sen¬ 
tenced by the bishop of London to be burned at the stake, and 


11 Frith was betrayed by William Holt, who under the pretense of friendship drew out 
his views on the sacraments, asking Frith to put them in writing for study. Holt then took the 
manuscript to More, successor to Wolsey, who had Frith committed to the Tower. 
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was turned over to the secular arm. Pending his burning, he 
was committed to Newgate Prison. There he was put into a 
dungeon, laden with chains, his neck circled with an iron 
collar fastened to a post. It was impossible for him either to lie 
down or to stand upright. But despite this cruel posture he 
continued by day and night to write by candlelight. 

Finally, on July 4, 1533, praying that his death might open 
the pvpq nf fhp V\ no* Frith was burned at the stake in Smithfield, 



just out side of London . Here he reaffirmed his faith, and when 


the fagots were fired, he embraced them in his arms and com¬ 
mitted his spirit to God. The spectators were greatly moved, 
but the pastor of All Souls Church admonished the people who 
had gathered not to pray for him any more than for a dog. Frith 
only besought God to forgive them. So he sealed his life with 
blood at the age of thirty^ 



-■ Twenty-three years after^ the martyrdom of Friths Arch¬ 
bishop Thomas Cranmer, who had been one of his judges, went 
to the stake for the same belief. And soon thereafter it became 
the publicly professed faith of t he En glish nation. 14 Frith's writ¬ 
ings exerted a pronounced and lasting influence. To him the 
church embraced all true members of Christ in every land and 
communion. Moreover, he believed the church to be the de¬ 
pository of all truth and responsible for its dissemination to the 
whole world—the embryo of the modern missionary idea. He 
was also a student of prophecy and wrote effectively on the 
papal Antichrist. 


III. Twin Causes of Frith’s Death by Fire 


It was but natural that Frith, as the close literary associate 
of Tyndale, should jointly share Tyndale’s view—that immor¬ 
tality begins only at the resurrection, at the last day, and that 
none of the dead are as yet either in Heaven or in Hell. Times 
were tense and persecution rife. It was England's transition 
hour, with Protestantism in the making, and Frith was a 


14 Deborah Alcock, “John Frith,” in Six Heroic Men. 
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spokesman in the age of Protestant heroics and separation from 
things papal. He saw more clearly than most in his day that 
such a break could not be fully effective unless and until the 
dogma of Purgatory and the concept of immediate conscious 
rewards at death were abandoned as un-Biblical and untrue. 
That became his unyielding position, and one of the twin 
causes of his martyrdom. 

1. Parable Is Basis of Bishop’s Contention.— In his 
“Answer unto My Lord [Bishop Fisher] of Rochester,” Frith 
steadfastly affirmed that the “word [of God] is the judge,” that 
it is “the perfect touchstone that trieth all things”—the true 
Protestant position. On the bishop’s contention that “of the 
souls that are departed, some are already damned in hell, and 
some are already in heaven,” Frith states that “to prove this 
true, he [Fisher] allegeth the parable of the rich man (Luke 
xvi.).” That was the bishop’s chief evidence and argument. 
But Frith’s rejoinder was: “I am sure my Lord [the bishop of 
Rochester] is not so ignorant as to say that a parable proveth 
any thing.” Parables only “open and expound dark and hard 
things.” Rather, Frith contends, “we must consider the thing 
wherefore they be spoken, and apply them only to that they 
are spoke n for.” 15 

2. Conscious Torment Destroys Resurrection Argu¬ 
ment. —Frith then says pointedly that from “this parable” 
they “should have no such apparitions of the dead,” and that 
they would not believe “although one of the dead should rise 
again and tell it them.” Then for the sake of argument he says: 

“Notwithstanding, let me grant in him [the bishop], that some are af\ 
ready in hell, and some in heaven, (which thing he shall never be able to 
prove by the Scripture, yea, and which plainly destroyeth the resurrection, 
and taketh away the arguments wherewith Christ and Paul do prove that 
we shall rise) yet, I say, let me grant it him, to see how he will conclude/' 16 

And this is what the bishop had contended: “ ‘Neither it 
is creditable,’ (saith he) ‘that all which are cast into hell should 


M Works of English Reformers, \ ol. 3, pp. 190, 191. 

18 Ibid., pp. 191, 192. In this Frith concurs with Tyndalc. 
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straightway go to heaven, therefore must we put a purgatory, 
where they may be purged/ ” 

3. Righteous Rest in Peace, Not in Torment.— To this 
Frith answers, “All that live are faithful or unfaithful.” And 
then he declares concerning the faithful that “the righteous 
man, when he dieth, shall rest in peace.” This he repeats and 
amplifies: “Every faithful man shall rest in peace and not be 
tormented in the pains of purgator y.” Then he observes frankly, 
“And as touching this point, where they rest, I dare be bold 
to say that they are in the hand of God, and that God would 
that we should be ignorant where they be, and not to take 
upon us to determine the matter.” 1T 

4. Abraham’s Bosom Is Abraham’s Faith. —Touching 
next upon the meaning, in the parable, of “Abraham’s bosom” 
whereon Lazarus rested, Frith answers explicitly, “Abraham’s 
bosom were n othing else than Abraham’s fai th.” Then he 
observes: 

“He that departeth in this faith resteth in peace , and waiteth for the 
l ast day, when God shall give unto his faithful, t hat is, to his elect, (for 
only are the elect faithful, and the faithful elect) the crown of hi s glor y, 
which he hath prepared for them that love him. T his crown, doth Pau l 
sa y, tha t he shall r e ceive it in that day. ( 2 Tim. iv.) that is, in the day of 
j udgmen t. And in the mean season God hath so provided for us, that they 
shall w ait until the number of their brethren which daily suffern and sha ll 

su ffer for Christ, be wholly fulfilled, and so shall they not be made perfect 
without us (He b. xi.V * “ 

So, Frith concludes, this is “a clear case.” And he repeats, 
“Of this he can pr ove no purgatory,” for “there is no man so 
macLas to say, that to rest in peace should signify to lie in th e 
pains of purgatory. ” Consequently he draws the conclusion, 
“There is no such purgatory.” Of this he was assured, for 
God will for g i v e us in C hrist “without b roiling on the coals 
i n purg atory/' 19 

5. Denial of Purgatory Becomes Death Warrant.— 
In his last letter, entitled “The Articles wherefore John Frith 


» Ibid., p. 192. 


« ibid. 


“ Ibid., p. 193. 
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Died,” penned and signed on June 23, 1533—just ten days be¬ 
fore his martyrdom—Frith states, "Th ey examined me but of 
two articles.”_The first was, “Whether I thought there were 

no purgato ry to purge the soul after this present life/* To this 
Frith records his explicit answer: “I said that I thought there 
was none, for man is made but of two parts, the body and the 
soul/* the soul being “purged by the word of God, which we 
receive through faith, unto the health and salvation both of 
body and soul.*’ Therefore he declared, “I must deny the Pope's 
purgatory.” M 

The second charge concerned the sacrament, whether it 
contained Christ’s “very natural body, both flesh and blood.” 
To this Frith also returned answer, “No, said I, I do not so 
think.” He categorically denied the claim of “transmutation” 
because, he said, “it is false, and can neither be proved by 
Scripture, nor faithful doctors.” And then he repeated the 
truism that it “cannot be proved true by Scripture” 21 —the 
standard by which he tested all teachings. These denials were 
h is death warrant. Such was the testimony of Frith the martyr. 

IV. Continuous Ethiopian Witness for Thousand Years 

Before continuing with the Reformation witnesses, let us 
now turn briefly from Britain and the Continent long enough 
to examine a highly significant independent line of testimony— 
first from African Ethiopia and then from the Malabar Coast 
on the southwestern tip of India. While these far-flung regions 
are only remotely related to the territory we have been survey¬ 
ing, they are hi ghly signi ficant, because they introduce a second 
paralleling line of witness for Conditionalism, which reaches 
back to the earlv centuries of the Christian Era. 

This testimony is unique because it represents the perpetu¬ 
ation of the original Early Church Conditionalism in these re¬ 
mote regions, rather than the recovery of the primitive view— 
important as that is—as was the case with Luther and Tyndale 
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(and other European Reformers who once held, and then repudi¬ 
ated, the Roman dogma of the Innate Immortality of the soul, 
and its corollary concepts of the endless torment of the wicked, 
and of Purgatory. Because of its bearing on the case for Condi- 
tionalism, let us go back to the beginning of Christianity in 
Ethiopia. 

1. Frumentius Becomes Bishop of Abyssinia.—Frumen- 
tius (c. 300-c. 360), recognized apostle of Christianity in the 
Abyssinian (or Ethiopian) Church, was born in Tyre. When 
still comparatively young, he and a companion went with his 
uncle, Meropius, a Greek philosopher of Tyre, to the coast of 
Abyssinia on a voyage of scientific discovery. Landing on the 
coast for water, they were captured and made slaves by the 
Abyssinians. Winning the confidence of the king, and in time 
set free, Frumentius became the private secretary and tutor of 
the young Prince Aizanes, and attained influence in state affairs. 
Carrying on successful missionary work, he developed a church 
of native converts and Christian merchants. Then, after the 
prince attained his majority, Frumentius returned to Alex¬ 
andria to report to Bishop Athanasius, rehearsing the progress 
he had made in preparing the way for Christianity in Abyssinia. 

About 326 Frumentius was consecrated by Athanasius as 
bishop of Axum (or Axuma)^chief city of Abyssinia. He re¬ 
ceived the ti tle Abuna (patria rch), which designation was hence¬ 
forth assumed by the leaders of the Abyssinian Church. After 
his return to Ethiopia, Frumentius baptized the young king. 
And his continuing missionary labors were rewarded with ex¬ 
traordinary success. Like Athanasius, Frumentius was a strong 
opponent of Arianism.* 1 And it was obviously he who taught 
the Conditional ist view concerni ng man to the Ethiopians, 
wh ich teaching was still retained by m any in the sixteenth 
c entury. 

It should be added that after Athanasius was banished from 
Alexandria in 356, Emperor Constantius persecuted the fol- 

22 See Rufinus i.9; Socrates i. 19; Sozomen ii.24; Theodoret i-22; and Athanasius, “De¬ 
fense Against the Arians,” 29-31. 
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lowers of Athanasius, even into remote regions. Pursuant to 
this policy, Constantius even demanded that the princes of 
Ethiopia send Frumentius to Alexandria for examination as to 
his orthodoxy, and the regularity of his ordination. But the 
princes refused, and Frumentius continued his work and wit¬ 
ness in Ethiopia until his death. 

2. Jesuit Missionaries Discover Dissenting Belief.— 
When Portuguese Jesuit missionaries reached Ethiopia, in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century, they found many of these 
Ethiopian Christians still holding that the dead remain un¬ 
conscious until the resurrection, as well as some who were still 
observing the ancient seventh-d ay Sabb ath as a Christian insti- 
tution. P. Pero Pais, S.J., in his Historia da Etiopia, reports sub¬ 
sequent disputations with the principal local scholars in the 
presence of Emperor Za Denguil, which took place in June, 
1604. Pais specifically records that “they [the Ethiopians] deny 
purgatory,” with its characteristic involvements. And he reports 
that they answered the usual Catholic contentions by stating 
that they considered such arguments absurd and unsatisfying. 23 

Contending that the Ethiopians were holding three errors 
as regards souls, Pais said that the third error is their belief that 
the souls of the saints “are in the earthly Paradise, without en¬ 
joying the glory, and they are to wait there until the day of 
judgment, when they are going to unite with their bodies, and 
will enter into heaven together.” And concerning the wicked, 
he stated that they believe that the souls of such are not yet in 
_Hell; and further, that “they are not to be tormented until they 
unite with their bodies.” This, asserted Jesuit Pais, was a gen¬ 
eral belief, which he, of course, labeled an “error” 24 because it is 
in mortal conflict with Catholic dogma. 

This Jesuit emissary then sought through public disputa¬ 
tions and private talks to prove the Roman Catholic contention 
that immediately upon death the souls of the saints “enter into 
heaven and enjoy the glory that their works deserve.” And 


28 P. Pero Pais, S.J., Histdria da Etidpia, vol. 2, p. 54. 
« Ibid. 
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further, that “the souls of those that die in mortal sin go im¬ 
mediately to hell, where they are tormented.” Some Ethiopic 
listeners, he adds, accepted the Catholic teaching, while some 
“remain in their error,” as he termed it. And Pais expressly 
contradicted the contention of Fr. Luiz de Urreta to the effect 
that the Ethiopians do not hold such “errors.” 

Still another Jesuit witness is P. Manuel de Almeida, who, 
in his Historia de Ethiopia a Alta, concurs in attesting the 
antiquity of the Ethiopic belief that “the souls of the wicked 
that die in mortal sin, do not go immediately to Hell,” but in¬ 
stead are detained “witho ut suffe ring any torment until the 
day of judgment.” And, confirming the statement of Pais, he 
adds that “they did not believe in Purgatory” nor in “indul¬ 
gences.” More important than this, “they believed that the 
wicked are not to be in hell eternally.” * This last point is highly 
significant, for it is distinctly the Conditionalist position, re¬ 
tained from early times. And in sustaining their view, Pais says, 
th ese Ethiopians quote Hebrews 11, t hat none of the sain ts 
e nter into glory until the resurrection. 

Such explicit attestations from the Jesuits of opposite 
belief, constitute convincing evidence of the retention in the 
heart of Africa in the early seventeenth century of the ancient 
Conditionalist belief on the nature of man. And we repeat: 
Theirs was not a revival and restoration of a primitive belief 
by those who had formerly held the contrary Catholic position. 
It was, instead, the retention of a belief held from early times, 
independent of the innovations that had come virtually to 
dominate the various European Christian bodies during the 
Middle Ages. Such a distinction and witness is indeed illumina¬ 
tive in our quest of the far-flung witnesses to Conditionalism. 

V. Origin and Witness of Malabar St. Thomas Christians 

1. Rise and Spread of the Nestorian Movement.— It 
is again essential first to get the historical background of 


36 P. Manuel de AJmeida, Historia de Ethiopia a Alta , lib. 6, pp. 129, 131. 
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Conditionalism on the great Asian continent. Nestorius, pres¬ 
byter of the church at Antioch, was made bishop of Constan- ty. 
tinople in 428. He denounced errors that had already crept 
into the church—especially the offensive term ‘'mother of God,” 
as applied to Mary, which title he declared to be a pagan 
invention. His fiercest antagonist was Cyril, patriarch of Alex- 
andria, who was a violent polemicist. Nestorius held that the 
two natures of Christ remained di stinct , but were closely joined 
and harmonious. He held that Christ possessed two distinct 
personalities. So there were sharp differences. 

After correspondence between the two patriarchs both par¬ 
ties agreed to lay their views before the influential Celestine I, 
bishop of Rome. As a result, in 430 a Roman synod condemned 
Nestorius’ views, and he was commanded to recant on pain 
of excommunication. Then came the General Council of 
Ephes us, in 431 i _when Cyril and the Alexandrian party again 
triumphed over Nestorius, who was permitted to retire to a 
cloister. Thus it was that Cyril gained the imperial support 
for his views. 

2. Significance of the Nestorian Movement.— As noted, 
Nestorianism as a movement rose in the fifth century. And 
despite deterrents it spread into Persia, Armeni a, Sy ria, India, 
and even China. The Nestorians became known as the Prot¬ 
estants of Eastern Christianity, having always opposed any 
doctrine that regarded Mary as more than a woman, and in 
other respects advocated and preserved numerous early doc¬ 
trines and usages of the primitive church. They cla imed that 
their sect went back before Nestorius, to the apostle Thomas, 

many calling themselves “Thomas Christians.” Their teachers, 
having been driven from Edessa, settled at Nisibis, which then 
became the center of their vast missionary enterprise. They 
also produced numerous theologians and philosophers. 

After the Council of Ephesus in 431 the Nestorians ob¬ 
tained possession of the theological schools of Edessa, Nisibis, 
and Seleucia. Then, driven by imperial edict into Persia, they 
firmly established themselves there, later spreading to India, 
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Bactria (in Afghanistan), and even as far away as China. The 
group in South India had continued on ever since the period 
of the early migrations, and were commonly known as Syrian 
Christians, or St. Thomas Christians. Thus it was that when 
the emperor expelled the Nestorians from the Roman Empire 
they spread all over the East as a new and independent sect. 
Nevertheless, papal emissaries ever sought to subject them to 
the pope, sometimes by cunning and sometimes by violence. 

3. Characteristics of Malabar St. Thomas Christians. 
—The St. Thomas Christians of Malabar were, accordingly, a 
body of Syrian Christians of Nestorian descent, dwelling in the 
interior of Malabar and Travancore, in southwestern Hindu¬ 
stan. They retained the Syriac language, held the validity of 
but two sacraments—baptism and the Lord’s Supper—and were 
governed by bishops under a metropolitan. They rejected the 
authority of Peter and neither invoked saints nor worshiped 
images. And they were subjected to intense persecution as the 
Inquisition was established at Goa. 

Another remnant of these St. Thomas Christians was found 
by Dr. Claudius Buchanan, in 1807, near Travancore. He found 
that their church services were still conducted in Syriac, and 
that they disclaimed the heresies of Arius, Sabellius, Macedo¬ 
nia, Maianus, Julianus, and Nestorius. They allowed three 
sacraments—baptism, orders, and the Eucharist. But what is 
more significant, they believed that the souls of the dead do 
no t see God until the judgmen t day . Let us note this in 
greater detail. 

VI. Malabar Coast Witness—Dead Rest Until Judgment 

As noted, this second group of Portuguese Jesuit mission¬ 
aries found among descendants of the ancient Nestorians in 
the Malabar communities beliefs similar to those in Ethiopia 
concerning the nature of man. In addition, they possessed com¬ 
plete copies of the Syrian Scriptures. The Roman Catholic 
testimony concerning this group was written by Fr. Jo&o dos 
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Santos, O.P., and is found in Ethiopia Oriental, but deals with 
Asian as well as African countries.” It was published in 1609. 

Their beliefs are likewise recorded in Journado do Arce- 
bispo de Goa D. Fr . Aleixo de Menezes (1606). There it is 
further recorded that at the Synod at Diamper in 1599,” a siz¬ 
able number of these St. Thomas Christians defected, under 
pressure, to the Catholic Church, surrendered their Nestorian 
views and espoused the opposite Roman Catholic beliefs. This 
involved a rightabout-face on the nature of man. 

1. Jesuit Record of Malabar Conditionalism.— Accord¬ 
ing to the Jesuit Dr. Joao dos Santos they had steadfastly denied 
the immaculate conception, refused the worship of images, and 
did not invoke the saints. But what is far more significant is 
the fact that they be lieved that at death the righteous “did 
not see God^nor “enjoy His glory until at the last universal 
judgment/’ And they held, furthermore, that “the wicked that 
died in their sins, did not go immediately to hell.” Instead, 
they were held in darkness “until the day of the judgment, 
in which day all the wicked were to go to Hell together.” 28 
Here again, then, in this faraway region, we find independent 
persistence of early Conditionalist beliefs retained by this 
group from Early Church times. Unquestionably it was another 
branch in the widespread stream of Conditionalism. 

2. Protestant Record Confirms Conditionalist Beliefs. 
—The Protestant record is provided by Michael Geddes, Angli¬ 
can chancellor of the Cathedral church at Sarum. In his history 
of the region he says that the Church of Malabar expressly 
affirmed the Church of Rome to be “fallen from the true faith.” 
In the dedication he states his design in publishing, namely: 


26 The only known copy is in the National Library of Lisbon. 

27 “Diocesan Synod of the Church and Bishopric of Angamale of the Ancient Christians 
of Saint Tome das Serras do Malabar of East India, held by Rev. Monsig. D. Fr. Aleixo de 
Menezes ... in the third Sunday after Pentecost at the 20th day of the month of June in 
the era of 1599. In the Church of all Saints, in the place and kingdom of Diamper. In 
Coimbra, 1606,” by Dr. de Antonio de Gouveia. (It is bound in same volume with Journado 
do Arcebispo de Menezes, Coimbra, 1606.) See also Michael Geddes, The History of the Church 
oi Malabar (1694, Eng. tr.); George M. Rae, The Syrian Church in India; J. D. D’Orsey, 
Portuguese Discoveries, Dependencies, and Missions in Asia and Africa . 

28 Fr. Joao dos Santos, Ethiopia Oriental, vol. 2, part ii, book 4, chap. 19, p. 353. 
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‘‘To satisfie the World, That there has always been a consid¬ 
erable visible Church on Earth, that never believed the doc¬ 
trines of the Pope’s Supremacy, Purgatory, Transubstantia- 
tion,” et cetera. And the title page adds, “agreeing with the 
Church of England, in opposition to that of Rome.” 

The Portuguese Catholic prelates not only introduced 
the Roman faith but displaced the Church of Malabar’s Syriac 
version of the Bible with the Vulgate.* Geddes also attests that 
the St. Thomas Christians not only denied the dogma of tran- 
substantiation and condemned the worship of “Images” but 
specifically denied the existence of “ purgator y.” 30 

The Portuguese emissaries had charged that they must 
“answer for the souls that were now burning in Hell.” 51 They 
stressed the Romanist dogma of “a Purgatory, and that the 
Souls which are cleansing from their Sins, do receive benefit 
from the Prayers and Devotions of the Faithful,” and that “the 
Souls of the Just and Faithful, which at their departure out of 
this Life, have entirely satisfied for the Punishment due to the 
Sins that they have committed.” They declared that the St. 
Thomas Christians denied the concept that “the Saints now 
reigning with Christ in heaven, are to be Reverenced, and 
Invoked.” 38 

Geddes records the “persecution and violent methods of the 
Roman Prelates, to reduce them [the St. Thomas Christians] 
to the subjection of the Church of Rome,” as well as recording 
the actions of the Synod of Diamper, in 1599, subscribed to by 
those who defected to Rome. Here a complete reversal took 
place on the part of those who went over to the Roman Church. 
These new converts to the Catholic faith declared that they 
now “hold and confess” that “there is a Purgatory, and that 
the Souls which are cleansing from their Sins, do receive benefit 
from the Prayers and Devotions of the Faithful.” They also 
affirmed that “the Souls of the Just ... do at the moment of 


38 A Diocesan Synod of the Church and Bishopric of Angamaie, pp. 133, 134, in Geddes, 

op. cit . 

30 Geddes, History of the Church of Malabar, Dedication: A Diocesan Synod, Preface. 

51 Geddes, History, p. 92. 

82 A Diocesan Synod, pp. 110, Ill, in Geddes. 
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their death go immediately into Heaven, where they behold 
God as he is." The reversal was complete. 

And further, Geddes states that they now "condemn, and 
anathematize the Heresy" of their former associates, who con¬ 
tinue to hold that "the Damned are not Tormented” until 
they "enter into [such "torments"] after the day of Judgment." 
They were also compelled to affirm that "the Saints now 
reigning with Christ in Heaven, are to be Reverenced, and 
Invoked, and that they offer Prayers to God for us." 33 

There could scarcely be a more revolutionary about-face. 
The St. Thomas Christians and the Romanists were diametri¬ 
cally opposed i n their c oncepts regarding the nature of man. 
Such was another recorded conflict in the running battle of 
the centuries. 

3. Tampering With the Records. —But that is not the 
whole story. Geddes, writing in 1694, adds that all available 
ecclesiastical records of this ancient church, found by the 
Inquisitors, were destroyed "in order that no pretended apos¬ 
tolic monuments may remain." 34 They likewise forced the 
alteration of the local copies of the Syrian Scriptures of the 
Thomists, to conform to the Latin version then in use by the 
Romanists. It is the familiar story of papal tampering. Wher¬ 
ever possible the Jesuits compelled their churches to submit 
to the Roman ceremonials. Since that time, however, from a 
segme nt of St. Thomas Christians d welling in the interior 
valuable early manuscripts were recovered, in the language 
used by Ch rist and His apostles, who "brought life and im¬ 
mortality to light through the gospel" (2 Tim. 1:10).“ Thus 
the original witness was preserved. 

Thus from the category of their alleged "errors” it is obvi¬ 
ous that the Catholic dogma of the inherent immortality of all 
souls had no place in the earlier Malabar theology which was 
derived from Early Church times. 


83 Ibid., p. 111. 

34 Mills, Earlier Life-Truth Exponents, p. 4. 


38 Ibid. 









CHAPTER SIX 


Vehement Calvinist Positions 
and Anglican Opposites Develop 


It is necessary in this chapter to digress long enough to 
note the origin of the bitter and unrelenting sixteenth-century 
a ttack on soul sleep that arrested the tren d toward a reviving 

Conditionalism, which opposition originated with the brilliant 
John Calvin of Geneva. The background facts must be grasped 
in order to understand the unprecedented conflict that devel¬ 
oped in Protestant ranks over this vital question, for it was this 
that started an internecine battle of pens that has persisted ever 
since. We will then turn to contrasting Anglican developments 
that have molded her position of moderation for four hundred 
years. 

I. Calvin—Foremost Protestant Foe of “Soul Sleep” Postulate 

John Calvin (1509-1564), illustrious father of French 
Protestantism, top-ranking theologian and theocrat, exerted an 
enormous influence. In many ways he overshadowed Luther, 
his contemporary. Precocious as a student and brilliant and 
independent as a thinker, he first studied for the priesthood in 
Paris, then for the law at Orleans. He thus had a thorough pro¬ 
fessional training. In Paris his cousin, Robert Olivetan, induced 
him to search the Scriptures, pointing out a basic conflict be¬ 
tween traditional Roman theology and the express teachings 
of the Word of God. 

At Bourges and Orleans, having abandoned theology for 
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Left: John Calvin (d. 1564), Father of French Protestantism—Foremost Reforma¬ 
tion Foe of "Soul Sleep" Postulate. Right: Camillo Renato (d. 1572), Italian 
Spiritual Franciscan—Soul Sleeps Until Resurrection. 


the study of law, Calvin nevertheless studied Biblical Greek, 
which further confirmed him in believing the doctrines of the 
Protestant faith to be true. So he embraced them, at first pri¬ 
vately, but in 1532 he openly professed the Protestant faith and 
advocated reform of the church. This brought him under the 
censure of the Sorbonne. At this point it is to be particularly 
noted that while still at Orleans, in 1534, Calvin published his 
first theological work, entitled Psychop annychia, a militant 
treatise against the sleep of the soul between death and the 
resurrection, and destined to exert a profound influence. 

Already under suspicion, Calvin soon had to flee to Swit¬ 
zerland to esca pe persecutio n, living at first as a fugitive. It was 
during this period that he wrote his epochal Institutes of the 
Christian Religion, which was published in 1536 when Calvin 
was only twenty-six. It is but fair to state that his theological 
t enets attained greater internationa l acceptance than those of 
any other Reformer , his n ame becoming synonymous with the 
doctrin e of predestinati on. 

Calvin, it should here be added, was n ever ordained by 
either Protestants or Catholics, believing himself called of God 
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and needing no ordination. And he was so accepted. His ca¬ 
pacity to work was phenomenal. Treatises fairly flowed from 
his pen, and his legal training enabled him to employ all the 
turns of polemic argument to support his views, and made 
effective opposition difficult. 

Sovereignty of God and Theocracy for Man. —The 
cornerstone of Calvin’s theology was the a bsolute soverei gnty, 
of God, coupled with the duty of man to submit implicitly to 
its sway. He held that God has from all eternity elected, or pre¬ 
determined, an unchangeable eternal salvation or loss for each 
individual. And the ultimate reason and justification in any 
particular case is that God wills it so. The elect of God, known 
only to Him, constitute the church, outside of which elect there 
is no salvation. Calvin’ s em phas is was intensely theocentric in 
contrast with that of Luther, which was Christocentric. That 
really epitomizes the basic difference between them. 

Arriving in Gene va in 1536, Calvin was urged to stay, and 
was elected preacher and professor of theology. He accordingly 
prepared a Confession of Faith, a catechism, and an integrated 
outline of church government, all three of which were approved 
in 1537. But the severe doctrines and strict discipline set forth 
were unpalatable to many, and Calvin was banished from the 
city in 1538. He withdrew to Strasburg, where he likewise 
served as pastor and professor of theology. 

However, in 1540 the Genevese senate sent a pressing invi¬ 
tation to Calvin to return. So in 1541 he again enter ed Geneva . 
There he spent the remainder of his life—for thirty years 
preaching in St. Peter’s Cathedral and seeking to establish a 
model theocracy. He also founded the Academy of Geneva, 
which later became the famous university that attracted students 
from all parts of Europe. All the ability, intensity, and author¬ 
ity of Calvin were here brought to bear against the concept of 
the mortality of the soul and the sleep of the dead. And the 
doctrine of Innate Immortal ity, a s he taught it, came gradually 
to be considered the orthodox doctrine of the majority of the 
Protestant churches. His influence was phenomenal. 
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Calvin’s passion was to set up a disciplined community, 
with the church’s commission asserting itself in state affairs and 
all committed to God in solemn covenant. A despotic regime 
was instituted, with punishment for offenders made obligatory 
and the details of personal life under rigid scrutiny. Catholics 
were forbidden to hold office, and dissenters were directed to 
leave the city. 

Under the Genevan theocracy the principle of tolerance 
was totally absent. As Schaff says, unfortunately, to the worst 
feature of Catholic oppression—recourse to the civil arm, even 
to capital punishment for spiritual offenses—Calvin coupled 
the Mosaic code and the theocratic theory. Rome’s burning of 
the innocent was no reason, he held, why Protestants should 
spare t he guilty. 1 As a consequence, fi fty-eight executions oc¬ 
curred in four years (1542-1546), and seventy-six dissenters were 
banished from Geneva. 


II, Servetus—Conditionalism Included Among His “Heresies” 


,-v 


0 * 


Under the provisions of this specious theocratic theory, Dr. 
Michael Servetus (1509-1553), highly trained Spanish lawyer, 
physician, and theologian, was put to death. But along with his 
well-known rejection of the Trinity and of infant baptism— 
which contravened both Protestantism and Catholicism—Serve¬ 
tus also believed the soul to be but mortal, with immortality 
bestowed o nly by the grace of Chr ist at the resurrection. In 
other words, he also held to Conditional Immortality. 2 

Having been previously arrested and brought to trial be¬ 
fore Roman Catholic authorities at Vienne, he made his escape 
and was headed toward Italy. However, on the way he was 
arrested at Geneva, with the full consent of Calvin, and after a 
lengthy trial and refusal to retract was condemned for heresy 
and blasphemy. 3 He was burned at thejitake, along with his 
books, on October 27, 1 553. This was Calvin's most tragic deed. 


1 SchafT, The Creeds of Christendom, vol. 1, p. 464. 

2 See Froom, Prophetic Faith , vol. 2, pp. 439-441. 

3 Schaff, op. cit. 
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And Conditionalism, it is to be remembered, was a definite 
f actor in his condemnation. 

Calvin relentlessly opposed all the "marginal sects,” par¬ 
ticularly the Anabaptists, who believed that civil authority had 
no rightful jurisdiction in spiritual matters, and many of whom 
believed that "the dead know not any thing” until the resur¬ 
rection. It may safely be said that, aside from the Roman com¬ 
munion, Calvin was of all the Protestant Reformers the fore- 
most oppo se r of the doctrine of Con ditional Immortality. And 
with it he was the most ardent Protestant advocate of the in¬ 
separable dogma of the Eternal Torment of the nonre pentan t 
nonelect. As a con seque n ce, to t his day the most intense advo- 
cates of these twin dogmas are Calvinis ts as a group. 

III. Historical Setting of Calvin’s Psychopannychia 

As the learned Archdeacon Francis Blackburne, Condition- 
alist historian, puts it, it was just two yea rs afte r Luther pub¬ 
lished his commentary on Ecclesiastes in 1532.—in which the 
great German Reformer took his stand with those who maintain 
the “sleep of the soul” upon a Scripture foundation, and then 
"made use of it as a confutation of purgatory and saint worship” 
—that John Calvin began to "figure” in the struggle. This came 
about by his issuing, as noted, his earliest work, Ps ychopan ¬ 
nychia ag ainst the sleep of souls, p rinted at Orleans. In contrast, 
in this treatise Calvin contends that the soul is aiuake "through¬ 
out the whole night of death, with all the consciousness and 
sensibility necessary to the enjoyment of happiness.” 4 

The timing and place of publication of this tract are both 
significant, for according to the historian Sleidan, in that very 
year and in that very city of Orleans the ap parition of a "g host” 
was maki ng we ird and spiteful app earances . It had been "con¬ 
jured up” by the Franciscans, he records, in support of the doc¬ 
trine of Purgatory and was "encouraging masses, and bringing 
large profits to the priests.” But after Luther’s teachings became 


4 Blackburne, A Short Historical View, pp. 14, 15. 
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known—that “the souls of the dead are at rest, waiting for the 
final judgment”—the ghostly “disturbances, frightful noises and 
phantoms,” as Sleidan describes them, began to subside, wreak¬ 
ing havoc on the priests 1 “trade of apparitions.” So, according to 
Blackburne, Calvin’s position promoted the profiteering, 
whereas Luther’s teaching, “consigning all the dead to a state 
of rest and sleep, left no pretence for the appearance of human 
souls after death.” 5 

The intensity of feeling aroused by this question and the 
s trong invectives used by Calvin now came into the open. Black¬ 
burne depicts Calvin’s treatise as “hot, furious, and abusive.” 6 
The Genevan calls the advocates of soul sleep “Hypnologists” 
(from hypnotic sleep), and berates them as “bablers, madmen, 
dreamers, drunkards.” He classifies them as Anabaptists and 
“Catabaptists” (baptizers who “dip under water”)—terms then 
used to comprehend “all sorts and kinds of wickednesses.” 

Calvin speaks with alarm of “s ome thousan ds” then known 
to hold to the “sleep of the soul” view, some, however, being 
“good men; that is to say, not Anabaptists.” So, responsibility 
for the situation could not all be laid to the extravagancies of 
“enthusiasts.” But Calvin charges that soul sleepers “pay no 
regard to the Scriptures.” And, according to Blackburne, Cal¬ 
vin’s treatise furnished all later “orators and disputants for the 
consciousness of the separate soul, from that day to this [1765],” 
with their arguments, “feeble and sop hist ical,” as he describes 
them. In any event, the pattern there laid down has been con¬ 
sistently followed. In this tractate, says Blackburne, Calvin was 
constantly “labouring and sweating to set aside the force of a 
great number of texts” that the soul sleepers had used effectively 
in support of their position. 7 

In disgust, Blackburne says with considerable warmth that 
it “would be doing too much honour to this contemptible string 
of quibbles to offer a replication. We therefore bid John Calvin 


B Johannes Sleidan, Commentarii L, IX, pp. 239-242; quoted in Blackburne, op. cit., 
pp. 16, 17. 

8 Blackburne, op. cit., pp. 17, IB. 

T Ibid., pp. IB, 19. 
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good night.” 8 In another place he characterizes the treatise as 
"an angry, disingenuous, weak performance.” 8 Thus deep feel¬ 
ings and convictions were involved on both sides at the time and 
later. Blackburne also calls specific attention to the fact that 
Calvin’s own commentaries, comp osed in his mature vears, con¬ 
tradict some of the "foolis h interpre tations of many scriptures” 
he had employed in the early Psychopannychia . 10 

IV. Hurls Invectives Against Anabaptist Soul Sleepers 

We now turn to the text of Calvin’s militant anti-sou l- 
s leep "tractate.” with it s blistering introductory denunciations. 
It is this treatise that is credited with checking the spreading 
acceptance of the sleep-of-the-dead postulate, and with ranging 
all deniers of soul sleep behind Calvin. It was this document 
that is believed to have forestalled the espousal of Condition- 
alism as a j>ossible_plank in the various Protestant creedal 
p latform s. Ostensibly aimed directly against the Anabaptists, 
it is basically a "refutation” of the "soul sleep” principle as a 
fundamental "error” wherever found. Calvin bluntly declared 
that those who hold such a concept are "unskilled and ignorant.” 

Attention should also be directed to the illuminating 
declaration that while Calvin was but twenty-fi ve when his 
Psychopannychia was published, it was written several years 
p rior thereto, when he was stil l in his late teens, according 
to Blackburne, * 11 and not yet a full-fledged Protestant. That 
doubtless accounts for some of its brashness, and its immature, 
searing strictures. The English rendering of the title is: 

Psychopannychia: Or a refutation of the error entertained 
by some unskilled persons , who ignorantly imagine that in the 
interval between death and the judgment the soul sleeps , to¬ 
gether with an explanation of the condition and life of the 
soul after this present life 

8 Ibid., p. 19. 

9 Ibid., p. liv. 

10 Ibid., pp. 19, 20. 

n Ibid., p. 16. See Theodore Beza, Life of John Calvin, in John Calvin, Tracts and 
Treatises in Defense of the Reformed Faith, vol. 1, pp. lvii-cxxxviii. 

11 Calvin, op. cit., vol. 3, p. 413. 
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In the Preface, Calvin frankly declares that he publishes 
it “for the purpose of repressing the extravagance” of those 
who teach soul sleep. Stating that while he had hoped that 
such an “absurd dogma” would soon vanish, he now sadly 
admits the contrary, and records, “These babblers have so 
actively exerted themselves, that they have already drawn 
thousands into their insanity.” Calvin evidently considered the 
doctrine alarmingly widespread. Referring to Eusebius’ ref¬ 
erences to certain early Arabian philosophers who maintained 
that “the soul dies with the body,” and the later defense of 
such a position by John, one of the bishops of Rome, Calvin 
says, in the caustic style he here employs: 

“It lay smouldering for some ages [centuries], but has lately begun to 
send forth sparks, being stirred up by some dregs of Anabaptists. These, 
spread abroad far and wide, have kindled torches/’ 13 

After the Preface, in a candid note “To the Reader,” Cal¬ 
vin refers to his admittedly “severe and harsh expressions,” 
that may offend the ears of “some good men into whose minds 
some part of this dogma has been instilled,” that is, some be¬ 
sides the Anabaptists. But he explains that his searing stric¬ 
tures were designed primarily for— 

“the nefarious herd of Anabaptists, from whose fountain this noxious 
stream did, as I observed, first flow, and against whom nothing I have 
said equals their deserts/’ 14 

Contending that against them he had “not given immod¬ 
erate vent” to his bile, but rather had tempered his pen, 
Calvin maintains that they manipulate the Word of God. 
And he continues in the same condemnatory strain: 

“They proceed obstinately to defend whatever they have once rashly 
babbled, they begin to consult the oracles of God, in order that they may 
there find support to their errors. Then, good God! what do they not per¬ 
vert, what do they not adulterate and corrupt, that they may, I do not 
say bend, but distort it to their own view? As truly said by the poet, ‘Fury 
supplies armour/ 
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“Is this the way of learning—to roll the Scriptures over and over and 
twist them about. . . . O pernicious pest! O tares certainly sown by an 
enemy's hand." 15 

Urging the reader to shun such teaching as "deadliest 
poison/’ Calvin asserts that "Divine Truth is avowedly at¬ 
tacked," therefore "we must not tolerate the adulteration of 
one single iota of it.” He asserts that they are witnessing 
"God’s light extinguished by the devil’s darkness.” Hence he 
urges "their [the soul sleepers’] temerity must be repressed, 
lest it should prevail over the truth.” 16 Such was the crusad¬ 
ing introduction to the tract proper. 

Reluctant though we have been to cite Calvin’s immod¬ 
erate language we need to be aware of the intensity, yes, even 
the vi olence, of Calvin’s attack upon what he believed to be 
the vicious teaching of “soul sleep,” and directed against not 
o nly the Anabaptists but such others as L uther and Tyndale 
—a persisting minority, however, particularly in Britain, that 
was destined to grow with each passing century. But t he ef¬ 
f ectiveness o f Calvin’s line of attack is seen from the fact that 
largely through his instrumentality the doctrine of the soul’s 
immortality and its dependent dogmas of the consciousness of 
the soul in death and the Endless Torment of the wicked in 
Hell-fire gradually found their way into most Protestant con¬ 
fessions and creeds. 

V. The Gist of Calvin’s Attack on Soul Sleep 

Here are the leading points of Calvin’s classic attack on 
the doctrine of soul sleep, the revival of which he blames upon 
the Anabaptists. 17 The arguments here presented, in his Psy- 
chopannychia, set the pattern for most of the later champions 
of Immortal-Soulism in Protestant circles through the cen¬ 
turies that have followed. There has been little deviation. 
The digressions are chiefly variations within the standard 
framework. 


16 Ibid ., pp. 417, 418. 

16 Ibid., p. 418. 

17 For historical statement on Anabaptists, see chapter four. 
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Note certain of Calvin's basic definitions. 

1. Calvin’s Definition of the Soul. —Calvin undeviat- 
ingly maintains that the “soul" “is a substanc e, and after the 
death of the body truly lives, being endued both with sense 
and understandi ng/' 18 

This assertion he repeats in intensified and emphasized 
form: 

“The Spirit or soul of man is a substance distinct from the body. . . . 
The Soul, after the Death of the Body, still survives, endued with 
sense and intellect. And it is a mistake to suppose that I am here affirm¬ 
ing anything else than The Immortality of the Soul." 19 

2. Death of “Soul" Is “Abandonment by God." —Cal¬ 
vin then defines the “death of the soul” as being “abandoned 
by God, and left to itself.” “It loses its life when it loses the 
presence of God." 20 

3. “Dead" Defined as Not “Visibly Existing.” —He sub¬ 
sequently defines “not to be” as “equivalent to being estranged 
from God.” Then, he asserts that man is “not said to be abso¬ 
lutely dead, but dead only with reference to men. For they 
are no longer with men, nor in the presence of men, but only 
with God." And he repeats, “ ‘Not to be’ is not to be visibly 
existing” 21 In others words, he says that man does not really die. 

4. “Thoughts Perishing" Construed as “Designs” Dis¬ 
sipated. —Calvin attempts to dismiss the Anabaptist Biblical 
argument and phrasing that in death all man’s “thoughts 
perish” (Ps. 146:4) by the statement that “whatever they 
designed while alive is dissipated and given to the winds.” 
Every scheme will be “dissipated.” 23 

5. Central Attack Is on “Sleep” of Soul. —Calvin’s 
central attack is upon the Anabaptist contention that the 


18 Calvin, op. 


cit.. 


pp. 419, 420. 
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human soul “sleeps in a state of insensibility from Death to 
The Judgment-day.” 23 Instead, he stoutly contends that “after 
the death of the body” the soul “truly lives, being endued 
both with sense and understanding.” 24 

6. “Sleep” Applies Only to “Body,” Never to “Soul.” 
—He seeks to dispose of the constantly iterated Biblical term 
“sleep” by insisting that it refers only to the “dead body,” 
and adds, “Nowhere in Scripture is the term sleep applied 
to the soul, when it is used to designate death.” 28 

7. Acquaintance With Platonism Disclosed. —It is im¬ 
portant to note here that Calvin’s acquaintance with Platonism, 
its terms and postulates, is re veale d at the outset in his state- 
ment th at “Plato, in some passages, talks nobly of the faculties 
of the soul; and Aristotle, in discoursing of it, has surpassed 
all in acuteness.” 26 

8. Authority of Tradition Is Invoked. —Moreover, Cal¬ 
vin invokes the teachings “handed down to us b y tradition ” 
citing early Christian writers who declare that such “souls 
are indeed in paradise”—Church Fathers like Tertullian, 
Chrysostom, and Augustine, 27 champions of Immortal-Soulism. 
It is but fair, however, to add that he selects those writers who 
held to universal Innate Immortality, but is usually s igni fi¬ 
cantl y silent as to the testimony o f those holding to the 
contrary Conditionalist sc hool in the sharply divided Early 
C hurch t estimony. And in insisting on immortality of the soul, 
he likewise has recourse to the Ap ocryphal books such as 
“Baruch” for needed support. 28 

9. The Soul Returns to God at Death. —Calvin further 
contends that “when it [the soul] quits this prison-house [the 
body] it returns to God, whose presence it meanwhile enjoys 
while it rests in the hope of a blessed Resurrection.” “ “This 


a* * Ibid., p. 419. * Ibid pp 468, 469. 

* Ibid., pp. 419, 420. 28 Ibid., p. 484. 

26 Ibid., p. 459. 29 Ibid., p. 449. 

28 Ibid., p. 420. 
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rest is its paradise." Thus " they se em ed to die, but they are in 
peace." 30 

10. Freed From Body, Soul Soars Aloft. —He contin¬ 
ues by asserting that "the body, which decays, weighs down 
the soul, and confining it within an earthly habitation, greatly 
limits its perceptions." It is the "prison of the soul," from 
which it is "set free" at death, and "loosed from these fet¬ 
ters." Then it "can rise aloft unencumbered with any load” 31 
—this allegedly occurring, of course, at death. 

11. Contends "Rich Man and Lazarus" Not a Parable. 
—Calvin early derides the interpretation of the Anabaptists 
who "make the history [of the Rich Man and Lazarus] a 
parable." 331 Calvin contends, instead, that it is an actual his¬ 
torical "narrative rather than a parable," and not fiction, con¬ 
cerning the soul when it is "freed from the body." 33 "Let 
them now go and try to put out the light of day by means of 
their smoke!" In support, he invokes the testimony of a group 
of third- and fourth-century Innate-Immortality proponents— 
such as Tertullian, Origen, Cyprian, and Cyril—who early 
held it to be "history," not "parable." 84 He conveniently omits 
those of contrary opinion. 

12. Christ Intensely Alive During His Death. —Refer¬ 
ring to the death of Christ, Calvin asserts, sarcastically: 

“As the soul of Christ was set free from prison, so our souls also are 
set free before they perish. Let any one of you now put on a supercilious 
air, and pretend that the death of Christ was a sleep—or let him go over 
and join the camp of Apollinaris! Christ was indeed awake when he exerted 
himself for your salvation; but you sleep your sleep, and, buried in the 
darkness of blindness, give no heed to his wakening calls!” 86 

In another place: 

“O dreamy sleepers, commune with your own hearts, and c onsid er 
how Christ died. . . . Could he who has life in himself lose it?” 86 


33 Ibid., pp. 449, 450. 

81 Ibid., pp. 443 , 444. 

32 Ibid., p. 431. 

33 Ibid., p. 432. 

84 Ibid., p. 431. On the Fathers, sec volume 1. 
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13. Alleges Jonah Prayed While Dead in Whale.— 
Calvin says that 'another proof of the immortality of his [man’s] 
soul was given us by our Saviour when he made the confine¬ 
ment of Jonah three days within the whale’s belly to be a type 
of his death.” He then asserts: "That belly is death. He there¬ 
fore had his soul safe in death, and by means of it could cry 
unto the Lord” 87 while dead. 

As to technical arguments, he touches briefly on Christ 
preaching to t he "spirits in pri son,” Paul’s expressions 
" clothed” and "unclothed, ” the revelator’s portrayal of souls 
cr ying aloud, th e case of the thief on the cross, Paul’s "in the 
body” a nd "out of the bo dy.” and the eternal fire and the worm 
t hat dieth not. B ut in these he adds nothing new and does little 
to elucidate. 

14. Wicked Said to Feel Ceaseless Flame of Eternal 
Fire.— As to the death of the wicked, Calvin asks "whether 
there is to be any end to that death.” Then he answers, "Al¬ 
though dead, they still feel eternal fire and the worm which 
dieth not.” This, he affirms, makes "manifest” the "immortal¬ 
ity of the soul, which we assert, . . . exists even when it is 
dead.” Consequently, the death of the wicked is not "annihila¬ 
tion,” to which the Anabaptists would "reduce it.” 38 Suc h 
Eternal Torment is inevitable if the soul is indefeasible. 

15. Soul Sleep Declared a Fabricated Abomination.— 
Calvin concludes his bristling treatise by stating, "They [the 
Anabaptists] brandish some other darts, but they are pointless. 
They give no stroke.” And he closes by chiding them for quot¬ 
ing "irrelevant” passages, even to citing 2 Maccabees, but which 
treatise, he rightly contends, alludes on the contrary to the 
teaching of "prayers” for "the dead.” In parting he declares 
that the "famous dogma” of soul sleep is but a "fabricated” 
abomination. 38 

Such are Calvin’s main contentions, which quickly became 
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the norm for nearly all Immortal-Soulist contentions in the 
future, the weapons of continuing attack wherever the battle 
has been joined in succeeding centuries. The stage was thus 
set by Calvin’s Psychopannychia for the clash of Protestant 
pens over the soul question that has characterized succeeding 
generations. 

VI. Eternal Torment Not Established Dogma of Anglican Church 

1. Earliest Anglican Articles (1553) Condemn “Soul 
Sleep.” —Turning again to Britain, we find that the earliest 
purely En glish formula of public doctrine, called the “Forty-two ' 
Articles ^f Re ligion” of the Church o f England, was begun 
upon the accession of Edward VI. These were developed and 
composed largely by Archbishop Thomas Cranmer and certain 
fellow Reformers in 1549." Their issuance had been delayed 
by Cranmer in the hope of formulating a common Confession 
with the Lutherans and Swiss Reformed groups. 

Correspondence with Melanchthon was conducted to that 
end, and with Calvin and Bullinger. But the difficulties ap¬ 
peared insuperable, and the contemporary sessions of the papal 
Council of Trent (1545-1563) spurred the Anglicans to vindi¬ 
cate Protestant truth as they saw it. 41 So the framing of the Forty- 
two Articles was carried to completion, inclining to the Re- 
for med Swiss rather than the Lutheran pos itions. 

The Forty-two Articles were accordingly revised and com¬ 
pleted in 1552 and published in 1553. They were commonly 
referred to as the Edwardine Articles because they were pub¬ 
lished by “royal authority” in the reign of Edward VI. Signifi¬ 
cantly, in common with several Continental Confessions, one 
of these (Article XL), as attested by church historian Philip 
Schaff, was directed against the “Anabaptist notion of the psy¬ 
chopannychia,” or sleep of the soul, 42 which teaching was then 


40 Philip Schaff, “Thirty-nine Articles, The,” The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia 
of Religious Knowledge, vol. 11, p. 417. 

41 William A. Curtis, A History of Creeds and Confessions of Faith, pp. 171-176. 

42 Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, vol. 1, pp. 614, 615. 
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rather widespread in England as well as other lands. The quaint 
original phrasing reads: “The soulles of them that departe this 
life doe neither die with the bodies nor sleep idlie.” tt Here it 
is in full: 

“They who say that the souls of such as depart hence do sleep, being 
without all sense, feeling and perceiving until the day of judgment, or 
affirm that the souls die with the bodies, and at the last day shall be 
raised with the same, do utterly dissent from the right belief declared unto 
us in the Holy Scriptures.” 44 

T hey thus agree d with Calvinism at first. 

2. Elizabethan Revisions (1563) Reduce Articles to 
“Thirty-nine.”— After the temporary suppression of Protes¬ 
tantism under “bloody” Queen Mary, the Reformed Articles 
of Religion were restored jjnder Queen Elizabeth, but with 
certain changes. A work of revision was begun under Arch¬ 
bishop Parker, aided by bishops Cox, Guest, and others. As a 
result, the Forty-two Articles were reduced to Thirty-nine, with 
t hree articles omitted—Nos. 39,(40,)and 42 of t he Edwardine 
series— 

“denying that the resurrection is already brought to pass, that the souls 
of the departed die with the bodies or sleep idly, and that all men shall 
be saved ultimately.” 45 

There was t hus a break with Calvinism. 

After examination by both Houses, the Thirty-nine Articles 
—which omitted those on “immortality of the soul” and “eter¬ 
nity j>f future suffering”—were ratified and signed by the 
bishops and members of the Lower House, and published by the 
royal press in 1563. The English authorized text, prepared by 
Bishop John Jewel, was adopted in 1571. Since that time the 
doctrine of Eter nal Torment of the wicked has^ not been an 
established dogma of the A nglican Chu rch. And this, it should 
be noted, has remained unchanged since the reign of Elizabeth I. 


« Ibid .. p. 621. 

44 Charles Hardwick, A History of the Articles of Religion; To Which Is Added a Series 
of Documents, From A.D. 1536 to A.D. 1615 0852), App. Ill, pp. 277-333. 

45 Curtis, op. cit., p. 181. 
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It is obvious from all this that there must have been a con- 
sid erable body of contrary opinion— L ollard, An abaptist, and 
others—to now lead within a brief decade to the exclusion of 
t he so-c alled ortho dox view from the Anglican for mula s. The 
framers of the original Forty-two Articles had closed with this 
declaration: 

“ 'They are worthy of condemnation who endeavour to restore the 
dangerous opinion that all men, be they never so ungodly, shall at length 
be saved when they have suffered pains for their sins a certain time ap¬ 
pointed by God's justice’ (xlii.).” 48 

This background explains why s o many p rominent Angli¬ 
cans have publ icly champio ned the Condi tionalist posi tion 
during the past four hundred years—at least four archbi shops, 
including the late Dr. William Temple, Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury; various bishops; archdeacons, such as Francis Blackburne; 
unnumbered canons and rectors, principals and professors, and 
others to this day. In 1864, in a test case ( Wilson vs. Fendall ), 47 
the decision, rendered by the Judicial Committee of the highest 
ecclesiastical court in the Church of England, made crystal clear 
that the Anglican Chu rch takes no position on the nature of 
marn leavi ng it to the individual clergyman to form his own 
conclusions with freedom and to express them without ecclesi¬ 
astical censure. In the committee the issue was argued by able 
counsel, and after due consideration the judgment was delivered 
by the Lord Chancellor that such a doctrine is not a declared 
doctrine of the Anglican Church. 

VII. “Mystic” Renato—Soul Sleeps Unconsciously Until 
Resurrection 

On the fringes of the main Reformation movement and 
countries there were similar stirrings over the nature and 
destiny of man, and especially his condition in death. Men¬ 
tion must here be made of one of these “religious offbeats” 
of the times— Camillo Renato ( c . 1500-c. 1572), Italian Spir-^ 

40 Ibid., p. 176. 

47 On this development, appearing in its chronological nineteenth-century setting, see 

pp. 394-396. 
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it ual F ranciscan of Reform tendencies. Born in the Rhaetian 
Republic, and later becoming an Anabaptist, he too believed 
in the sleep of the soul (or cessation of life) between death 
and the resurrection. (Renato pictured on page 113.) 

Renato was one of those who sought refuge in Protestant 
lands among peoples of other tongues. The Rhaetian Republic 
was allied to the Swiss Confederation and was a meeting place 
of Germanic and Italian thought. Renato began his tempes¬ 
tuous career in Naples, was trained in theology, and accom¬ 
plished in classical literature. He sometimes wrote under the 
pen names of Lisia Phileno and Paul Ricci/ 8 appealing to the 
literati. He has been variously called the ‘'Reborn/' a “mystic/’ 
and a “Calvinistic Quaker.” 49 

Renato was a powerful preacher to popular audiences, as 
well. Nevertheless, he was arrested in Ferrara, under pressure 
from Dominican inquisitors. Nine accusations were leveled 
against him. These included his contention that salvation de¬ 
pends upon divine grace and election, and not on human 
endeavor. He maintained that bapti sm is effective only as a 
profession of faith, and is inadmissible for children. He also 
held that the sou ls of all, b oth right eo us and wicked, fal l into 
a “dreamless sleep” until broug ht bac k to li fe under the resur ¬ 
rection. H e l ikewise held that any resurrection of the wi cked 
was only to permit final and utter extinct ion. 60 As Dr. 
George H. Williams, of Harvard Divinity School, puts it: 
^‘Thus, he denied the existence of both purgatory and hell, 
^vhile paradise was an eschatological event in the future.” 51 

These were significant positions, comparable to others of 
his day. 

Renato insisted that baptism and the Lord’s Supper were 


w George H. Williams, The Radical Reformation, chap. 22. See also Frederic C. 
Church, The Italian Reformers (1534-1564): Charles Garside, Jr., Reformation Biographies; 
also K. Benrath. ‘■‘Renato, Camillo,” Schaff-Herzog, vol. 9. p. 485; Henry A. DeWind. “Ana- 
baptism and Italy,” Church History, Vol. XXI, March, 1952; G. L. Mossee, “Puritan Radical¬ 
ism and the Enlightenment,” ibid., Vol. XXX, December, 1960. 

49 See Church, op. cit., p. 132. 

“George H. Williams, quoted in Church History, Vol. XXXI, June, 1962, p. 237. 

51 Ibid.; see also Church, op. cit., d. 132, where it is similarly stated, “Camillo [Renato] 
maintained that the soul dies with the body and revives at the Last Judgment.** 
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“signs” rather than sacraments, holding the Catholic view to 
be unscriptural. Such Eucharistic innovations could not be 
tolerated. And his teaching of the tempora ry extinction , or 
s leep of the soul , was denominated Psychopannichism in Calvin’s 
terms. Renato’s teachings thus undermined the entire ecclesi¬ 
astical merit system. After trial he was sentenced to life impris¬ 
onment in Bologna, from which he escaped in 1541. He cor¬ 
responded with Swiss Reformer Heinrich Bui linger and held 
the Swiss Reformers in high esteem, with their “temples in 
the mountains,” as he looked forward to that “Golden age, 
under the fair auspices of Christ.” G2 

By 1548 Renato had repudiated baptism as administered 
by the “papal Antichrist,” 88 openly adopting the Anabaptist 
position. He distinguished between the regenerate and the 
animals that perish at death. He went beyond the Averroism 
of the Italian university towns, holding to the Pauline hope. 
Renato thus held views on the soul akin to the Anabaptists of 
various lands, and was a close friend of Laelius Socinus. In 
fact, in 1550 he organized in his community “a church of the 
Anabaptists.” 54 

The burning at the stake of Servetus, as an Anabaptist, 
profoundly shocked Renato. He mourned the sad destiny of 
the free Christians in Italy, 56 and inveighed against Calvin in 
a Latin poem. In 1547 he was summoned to appear before the 
Synod of Chur, in Rhaetia. He ignored the summons, but was 
conde mned in absentia and commanded henceforth to keep 
silence. He disappeared from history in 1555“ He became 
blind in his later years, but his influence lived on. He was 
another of the fringe rejectors of the Innate Immortality of 
the soul and the common concept of the soul’s conscious 
continuance as a living entity in death. 


e2 Williams. The Radical Reformation, d. 551. 
53 Ibid., p. 552. 

M Ibid., p. 558. 
m Church, op. cit., p. 215. 

« Ibid., p. 381. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Persecution Unto Death 
for Faith Under Queen Elizabeth 


I. Terwoort and Pieters Burned for Faith 
Under Queen Elizabeth 

In the latter part of the sixteenth century the Anabaptists, 
as they were called in derision, began ‘‘wonderfully to increase 
in the land/' Strangely enough they were persecuted by all 
other Christian bodies. The Anglicans and Presbyterians in 
England, the Lutherans in Germany, and the Reformed in 
Switzerland, though differing from one another and refusing 
intercommunion, regrettably were united in persecuting the 
Anabaptists, who were everywhere spoken against and harassed 
by confiscation of goods, imprisonment, banishment, and even 
death. 1 

After the dreadful St. Bartholomew’s Massacre of the 
Huguenottin Francejn 1 572, persecution raged in the Nether¬ 
lands under the Duke of Alva . As a consequence large numbers, 
including Anabaptists, fled for refuge to other parts of the 
Continent and to England. But so great was the severity of 
Elizabeth’s government that Separatists, and particularly the 
Anabaptists, were marked for expulsion because, along with the 
"heresies” of their belief, they refused to regard the Church 
of England as the only true church. As a consequence they were 
forced to hold their religious meetings in strictest secrecy. 


1 Thomas Crosby, The History of the English Baptists From the Reformation to the 
Beginning of the Reign of King George I, vol. 1, pp. 69, 70. 
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In 1575 one such group of Flemish (or Dut ch) Anabaptists 
fled to England to escape the mounting pressures in the Low 
Countries. But they found neither hospitality nor refuge in 
Protestant England from a Protestant queen and her advisers. 
A group of about twenty-seven were arrested on Easter day, 
April 3, 1575, while assembled for worship in a private house on 
the outskirts of London, just beyond Aldgate Bars. They were 
taken before a magistrate and committed to prison. Brought 
before the commissioner, they presented a carefully drawn 
Confession of Faith to Queen Elizabeth, which she flatly 
rejected. 

Under duress, four recanted and were released. Eleven were 
condemned and approximately eight were sent back to the 
Continent to almost certain death, while five were placed in 
heavy chains in a damp, filthy dungeon in Newgate. There they 
were segregated from others, lest they contaminate them by 
their Anabaptist sentiments. One died in prison, and two of the 
“most obstinate” were sentenc ed to burn at Smithfield . 

Their signed Confession—dated, “In our prison in Lon¬ 
don, the 21st of July, in the year of our Lord, 1575. By me, 
Hendrik Terwoort, By me, Jan Pieters”—consisting of thirteen 
articles, makes noble reading. After stating that their hope for 
everlasting life was in the Lord Jesus Christ, who died for their 
sins, was raised from the dead, and is now seated at the Father's 
right hand, they affirmed their belief in the teachings of the Old 
and New Testaments. Article XII then states: 

“We believe in the resurrection of the dead, as it is written, Isaiah 
xxvi. 19, John xi. 25, Dan. xii. 2, John v. 25, in the first epistle to the 
Corinthians, xv. 22, 1 Thess. iv. 16. That we shall rise from the dead in our 
own bodies. Job xix. 25, Isaiah xxvi. 19, 1 Cor. xv., when the Lord shall 
come in the clouds with His angels, then shall each one be judged accord¬ 
ing to his works; Matt. xxv. 34, Rom. ii. 6.” 2 

Such a statement was virtually identical with other Condi- 
tionalist Anabaptist statements of the time. 

John Foxe, the martyrologist, “interceded” in their behalf. 


2 Quoted in Mills, Earlier Life-Truth Exponents, p. 14. 







Hendrik Terwoort and Jan Pieters, Flemish Anabaptist Refugees to Protestant England—Burned 
at the Stake at Smithfield, July 22, 1575, Under Mandate of Elizabeth I for Conditionalist Faith. 


Foxe, addressing Elizabeth as the “ornament of the age,” and 
referring to the group under indictment as a “fanatical” sect, 
approved the banishment. He only asked that the “sharpness” of 
the sentence of burning of the two be modified. But he received 
a “flat denial” from the queen. He also wrote to the prisoners, 
appealing to them to abandon their errors, but without success. 3 

In the “Forme of Recantation,” those who recanted were 
compelled to confess that they had been “seduced by the devil, 
the spirit of error, and by false teachers,” and were forced to 
affirm that they therewith repudiated their “damnable and 
detestable heresies,” from henceforth “utterly abandoning and 
forsaking all and every Anabaptistical error,” including Con- 
ditionalism.* 

8 Crosby, op. cit., pp. 70-74. 

4 Ibid., op. cit., pp. 68, 69; Holinshed’s Chronicles of EnRland, Scotland, and Ireland, 
vol. 4, pp. 326, 327. 
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The response of the steadfast to the appeal from Foxe was 
explicit. After refusing to recant they concluded by saying: 

44 ‘Thus they who treat us in this manner, set before us one of two 
things, temporal or eternal death. Temporal, if we adhere to what our 
consciences witness to be right and true. Eternal, if we speak contrary to 
the dictates of conscience. But we have better hope of the Queen's clem¬ 
ency, . . . knowing well, that true faith is a special gift of God implanted 
in man, not by fire and sword, but by the Holy Ghost, and by the preach¬ 
ing of the pure Word of God. 

44 ‘And we ought indeed to consider, that afore time we all have been 
heretics, and if we had then been put to death, both body and soul must 
have perished. But we will here make an end.' ” B 

Since the rest refused to recant, and the queen would not 
relent, on July 15, in harmony with the supreme penalty ex¬ 
acted in those days for liberty of faith and conscience, Queen 
Elizabeth I signed the writ for the execution of the two leaders 
who signed the Confession, commanding the sheriffs of London 
to burn them alive at Smithfield. 8 

Thus it was that in “defence of the holy church, her rights, 
and liberties,” Hendrik Terwoort, twenty-five-year-old gold¬ 
smith, and Jan Pieters were, as “incorrigible” heretics, led to 
the place of execution on July 22, 1575. Before a great crowd 
they were bound to the stake. Pieters, middle-aged father of 
nine, whose wife had been martyred in Flanders, simply said, 
“We dare not be ashamed of this way, for many prophets went 
the same way.” They were again promised freedom if they 
would but recant. But they refused, and th e torch was applied. 5 6 7 

It was a black affair. These Anabaptists, being Dutch, were 
not Elizabeth’s subjects. Furthermore, they were refugees and 
had claimed the queen’s protection as exiles from their own land 
for religion’s sake. Moreover, they were l iving peaceably and 
causing no disturbance. All they could be charged with was 


5 T. J. yon Braght, Het Bloedig Toonel of Martelaers Speigel der DoopsGesinde of 
Weereloofe Christenen, pp, 704, 705; quoted in Mills, op. cit ., p. 14. 

6 See Crosby, Holinshed, Von Braght, Cramp. See also Documentary Annals, vol. 1, 
pp. 201, 360, 394. According to Prebendary Townsend, Life of Foxe, vol. 1, p. 201: £ ‘I have 
examined the writ, by virtue of which they were burnt: and am sorry to say that it is worded 
exactly as the old writs for burning the episcopal, and other protestants in the reign of 
[Catholic] Mary.” 

7 T. J. von Braght, Bloody Theatre, or Martyrs’ Mirror of the Defenceless Christians 
(tr. by I. Daniel Rupp), pp. 915, 916; also J. M. Cramp, Baptist History , pp. 276-278. 
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that they would not go to the parish churches and that they 
worshiped God according to their understanding of the Scrip¬ 
tures—and held to Conditionalism. But Elizabeth’s bishops, 
“Sandys and Whitgift were furious against the Baptists/ 1 and 
had denounced them as professing sentiments incompatible 
with the well-being of society. 8 * So they died for their faith. 

II. Conditionalist* Legatt and Wightman Burned at Stake 
Under James I 

James I was just as despotic as Elizabeth had been. In 
Scotland, while he was still James VI, he was very zealous 
for Presbyterianism and severely critical of the king of Eng¬ 
land and episcopacy. But on becoming king of Great Britain, 
James reversed his views, championed episcopacy, and threat¬ 
ened to harry the Puritans and Separat ists out of the land." 
Sentence of excommunication was pronounced upon any who 
impugned the true apostolical character of the Church of 
England or any part of its outline of worship or ceremonies. 
Many fl ed to Le yden and Amsterdam, including Brownists (or 
Congregationalists) and Anabaptists. 

In 1606 the latter group drew up a Confession of Faith 
in twenty-six articles, and a company of thirty later returned 
to London, meeting for worship in strictest secrecy. But the 
fires of persecution had again been lighted, and men were 
still being burned for “heresy.” Thus it was that Bartholomew 
Legatt (Legat, Legate), “unblamable” in life and “skilled in 
the Scripture,” suffered at the stake in Smithfield, and Edward 
Wightman (or Thomas Withman) was similarly put to a mar¬ 
tyr’s death in Litchfield. 10 

Note the setting: In 161 1, th e very year of p ublication of 
the epochal^ Authorized or King James Version of the Scrip¬ 
tures, a wo rk oppos i ng the Conditionalis t contentions was like- 


8 Cramp, op. ciL, p. 278. 

0 Daniel Neal, The History of the Puritans, or Protestant Non-Conformists, vol. 2, pp. 
470, 471. 

10 Cramp, op. cit pp. 289, 290; see also Mills, Earlier Life-Truth Exponents, p. 32. 
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wise issued . It was entitled The Soule is Immortal; or discourse 
defending the immortality of the soul; against Anabaptists [such 
as Legat and Wightman], atheists, etc., by John Jackson. The 
accusations were harsh, in accordance with the times. 

Astonishing as it may seem today, Anabaptist-Arians Bar¬ 
tholomew Legatt and Edward Wightman were burned at 
the stake at Smithfield and Litchfield, respectively, un der m an¬ 
d ate of King James I of Great Britai n. The story is told in 
A True Relation of the Commissions and Warrants for the 
Condemnation and Burning of Bartholomew Legatt and 
Thomas Withman ... in the Year, 1611. Signed with K. 
James his own hand. 11 The title page refers to the ‘‘most Blas¬ 
phemous Heresies and false Opinions’* of the accused, adding 
that the document is “Published by Authority.” 

Next follows the salutation of “James [I] by grace of 
God, King of England, Scotland,” et cetera, and “Defender of 
the Faith,” to Thomas Lord Ellesmere, Chancellor of England. 
The recital tells how the bishop of London had proceeded in 
a “Cause of Heresie” against Legatt of London, accused of 
“divers wicked Errours, Heresies, and blasphemous Opinions,” 
thirteen in number. He was then publicly pronounced an “ob¬ 
stinate and incorrigible Heretick” and, under sentence of ex- 
communication, was turned over to the sheriff of London for 
“the execution of justice.” 

1. “Rotton Contagious Member” Is “Cut Off.” —In 
the warrant to the sheriff, written in the horrific language of 
the day, Legatt is “pronounced, decreed, and declared to be 
an obdurate, contumnacious, and incorrigible Heretick,” and 
described as a “rotton contagious Member to be cut off from 
the Church of Christ.” The “Holy [Anglican] Mother Church,” 
having “not further to doe” with this “blasphemous Heretick,” 
turned him over to “our secular Power to be punished with 
condign punishment,” to “root out and extirpate,” namely, 
to be “burned with fire.” The sheriffs are thereupon com- 


11 Copy in the British Museum; photostat in Immortality Source Collection. 
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Left: Anabaptist Bartholomew Legatt—Burned at the Stake at Smithfield in 1611, Under Mandate 
of James I, as an “Incorrigible Heretick.” Right: Anabaptist Edward Wightman—Met Martyr’s 
Death at Smithfield in 1611 for Heresies Including “Soul-sleep.” Committed Publicly to the Fire. 


manded to “commit publickly to the Fire,” in West-Smithfield, 
the said Legatt to “be really burned in the same Fire/’ 12 This 
was executed amid a vast “conflux of people/’ 

In the bill of particulars Wightman was charged with 
“wholesale” heresy—that is, of cherishing the combined here¬ 
sies of the archheretics Ebion, Cerinthus, Valentinus, Arius, 
Macedonius, Simon Magnus, Manes, and Photinus, together 
with the specific deviations of the Anabaptists, 13 which included 
soul sleep. His name was obviously so blackened as to make 
him appear hideous, and fit only for the fire. “No sane man 
could possibly hold all the multifarious” and conflicting opin¬ 
ions imputed to him, and Crosby points out that “many of 
the heresies they charged upon him are . . . foolish and in¬ 
consistent.” w Indeed, Bishop Neile, one of the commissioners 
who condemned him, later wrote an apology for his death. 

2. Included “Heresy” of “Soul Sleep.” —Under the pro¬ 
vision of rooting out such “wicked Heresies” as the “Anabap¬ 
tists” hold, it is to be particularly noted that after the com¬ 
mon charges against the Anabaptists are listed, Wightman is 

12 A True Relation of the Commissions and Warrants for the Condemnation and Burn- 
ing of Bartholomew Legatt and Thomas Witkman (1651), pp. 1-6. 

13 Ibid., p. 7; see also Mills. Earlier Life-Truth Exponents, p. 32. 

14 Crosby, op. cii vol. 1, p. 108. 
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thrice charged specifically with holding to the “heresy” of “soul 
sleep” and of the saints’ not going immediately to heaven at 
death: 


“11. That the Soul doth sleep in the sleep of the first death, as well 
as the body, and i s mortal l as touching the sleep of the first death, as the 
body is: And that the So ul of our Saviour Jesus Chri st did sleep in that 
sleep of death as well as his body. 12. That the Souls of the elect Saints 

departed, are no t [now] Members possessed of the triumphant Church,in_ 

Heaven/' 15 


That, of course, is straight Conditionalism. As to other 
heresies, number thirteen was specifically against the baptizing 
of infants, and number sixteen “that Christianity is not wholly 
possessed and preached in the Church of England, but only 
in part.” Therefore, in the writ of execution, pursuant to the 
king’s “Regal Function and Office” and authorized under the 
“great Seal of England,” the warrant to the Lord Chancellor 
is cited and the commission to the sheriff of Litchfield is given, 
“according to exigence of the Ecclesiastical Canons, and of the 
Laws and Customs of this Our Kingdome of England.” Wight- 
man, then, as an Anabaptist-Arian holding “cursed Opinions 
belched by the instinct of Satan,” is “Adjudged and Pronounced 
an Heretick, and therefore is a diseased Sheep out of the Flock 
of the Lord.” And “lest Our Subjects he do infect by his con¬ 
tagion,” he is decreed to be “cast out and cut off.” 16 

As with Legatt, Wightman—charged with every conceiv¬ 
able heresy, including denial of man’s inherent immortality— 
on April 11, 1611, was turned over to the secular power accord¬ 
ing to law by James I, “Defender of the Catholike Faith,” to 
be “burned with fire” in Litchfield, specifically— 

“in some publike and open place below the City aforesaid, for the cause 
aforesaid, before the people, and the same Edward Wightman in the same 
fire cause really to be Burned in the detestation of said Crime and for 
manifest example of other Christians, that they may not fall into the same 
crime/' 17 


Such was the cruel fate of these Conditionalists. 


15 A True Relation, p. 8, nos. 11, 12. 


(Italics supplied.) 
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3. Last Public Burning for “Heresy" by Protestant 
Monarch. —Such violent language and action by a Protestant 
king, in the significant year of our Lord 1611, may to us today 
seem terrible and unthinkable—and it is, for persecution is 
an outrage of Protestant principle. But it was the hangover 
of the custom of the times, brought over from centuries of 
Roman Catholic violence against “heretics," and such “heresy" 
included Conditionalism. (Martyrdom pictured on page 136.) 

The Protestant Wightman, let it not be forgotten, died 
under the charge, among other “heresies," of believing and 
teaching “that the Soul doth sleep in the sleep of the first 
death, as well as the body, and is mortal as touching the sleep 
of the first death” (Art. 11). For this aggregation of heresies 
listed he was deemed worthy of martyrdom, and the decree 
was duly executed. But this, it should be added, is said to be 
the last public burning for “heresy" a uthorized and executed 
b y a Protestant monarch of Englan d. 

III. 20,000 Baptists Declare “Faith” in Confession of 1660 

Around 1549 many Anabaptists fled from Germany to 
England, some of them holding variant views on the Godhead, 
thus bringing considerable censure on all Anabaptists. A com¬ 
mission was set up to “search after" and examine all Anabaptists 
and other “heretics,” with power to “excommunicate, imprison, 
and deliver them over to the secular arm." 18 By 1644 there were 
no less than forty-seven Baptist congregations in England, with 
at least seven in London. 19 Many among these held that immor¬ 
tality is not man’s inherently, but is to be bestowed at the 
resurrection, and that man sleeps in death until the resurrection. 
Several of these Anabaptists—or Baptists, as they really were— 
were likewise burned for their faith under the common law 
of England. 

In 1644 these Anabaptists, or Baptists, issued several Con¬ 
fessions of Faith, the most “notable" being published in 1660 
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and presented to Charles II in printed broadside form (twelve 
by fifteen inches). This document was titled “A Brief Confession 
or Declaration of Faith/’ 30 It states solemnly that it is “Set forth 
by many of us, who are (falsely) ” called Ana-Baptists, to inform 
all men (in these days of scandal and reproach) of our Innocent 
Beleef and Practise; for which wee are not only resolved to 
Suffer Persecution, to the losse of our Goods, but also Life 
it Self, rather than to decline the same.” 

Then follow twenty-five articles, which are “Subscribed 
by certain Elders, Deacons, and Brethren, met at London,” 
adopted in March, 1660, “in behalf of themselves, and many 
others unto whom they belong”—both in London and in sev¬ 
eral counties of England—“who are of the same Faith with us.” 
The Confession, signed by forty-one signatories, is followed by 
the highly informative statement that it is “owned and ap¬ 
proved by more than 20000.” In the publisher’s line at the 
bottom is the statement that it was printed in London “for 
Francis Smith,” one of the signatories and their representative. 
And still more illuminating is the fact that the more detailed 
and explicit views of another signatory, Matthew Caffyn, or 
Caffen (presented in the next section), help to define the views 
here set forth in the more general terms of this over-all declara¬ 
tion, designed as a covering statement to which all subscribed. 

1. Comprehensive Portrayal of Belief.— Article I de¬ 
clares belief in “God the Father, of whom are all things, from 
everlasting to everlasting.” Bypassing Article II for the mo¬ 
ment, let us note that Article III specifically affirms belief in 
Jesus Christ, “by whom are all things, who is the only begotten 
Son of God, born of the Virgin Mary; yet as truly Davids Lord, 
and Davids root, as Davids Son, and Davids Off spring,” giving 
“himself a ransom for all, 1 Tim. 2 . 5, 6, tasting death for every 
man, Heb. 3.9, a propitiation for our sins; and not for ours only, 
but also for the sins of the whole world. 1 John 2.2.” 22 


30 Original in British Museum; photostat copy in Immortality Source Collection. 

31 Parenthetical expression in this form is in the original. 

22 That is clearly “General,” or Arminian, Baptist belief of unlimited atonement. 
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Then follow articles that are typically Baptist—the love 
and grace of God for all men, justification by faith, the operation 
of the Holy Spirit (clearly Trinitarian), baptism of regenerated 
adults by immersion, not sprinkling of infants, assembly for the 
Lord’s Supper, the Christian ministry, separation for all heresy, 
poo r members of the church of Chris t supported by the church, 
the resurrection, the second personal advent of Christ, the Holy 
Scriptures as the rule of faith and practice, liberty of conscience 
and worship, and separation of Church and state. This they 
believed to be the “apostolical way.” And they denied all dis¬ 
loyalty to the crown, which attitude they do “utterly abhor, and 
abominate.” 

2. Concept of Nature and Destiny of Man. —But scat¬ 
tered amon g the twen ty-five are Articles II, XX, XXI, and 
V XXII, bearing upon the na ture and destiny of man. Because 
of their importance they are here quoted verbatim, in the 
original form of the 1660 Confession. Article II declares that 
from man’s original sinless state, by “transgression” he fell into 
a “mortall estate, subject unto the first death.” Thus: 

“II. That God in the beginning made man upright, and put him into 
a state and condition of Glory, without the least mixture of misery, from 
which hee by transgression fell, and so came into a miserable and morta ll 
estate, subject unto the first death, Gen. 1.31. Eccles. 7.29. Gen. 2.17. 3.17, 
18, 19.” 

Next, Article XX states that through Christ, at the resurrec¬ 
tion, our ^‘bodies” are to be raised incorruptible from their 
graves and “united again to their spirits,” thenceforth to reign 
with Christ: 

"XX. That there shall bee (through Christ who was dead, but is alive 
again from the dead) a Resurrection of all men from the graves of the 
Earth, Isa. 26.19. both the just and the unjust, Acts 24.15. that is, the 
fleshly bodies of men, sown into the graves of the Earth, corruptible, dis¬ 
honourable, weak, natural (which so considered cannot inherit the King- 
dome of God) shall bee raised again, incorruptable, in glory, in power, 
spirituall, and so considered, the bodies of the Saints (united again to 
their spirits) which here suffer for Christ, shall inherit the Kingdom, 
reigning together with Christ, 1 Cor. 15. 21, 23, 42, 43, 44, 49.” 
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Further, it is maintained that the rewards both for good 
and evil follow —and do not precede—the “eternall Judgement” 
occurring at the future Second Advent: 

“XXI. That there shall bee after the Resurrection from the graves of 
the Earth, An etemall judgement, at the appearing of Christ, and his 
Kingdom, 2 Tim. 4.1. Heb. 9.27. at which time of judgement, which is 
unalterable, and irrevocable, every man shall receive according to the 
things done in his body, 2 Cor. 5.10.“ 

And finally, Article XXII says that (1) not until the second, 
personal advent of Christ do the saints enter the eternal king¬ 
dom of righteousness, and (2) the wicked “perish for ever,” and 
men say “Where is hee?” This follows in full, for the record: 

“XXII. That the same Lord Jesus, who shewed himself alive after 
his passion, by many infallible proofs, Act. 1.5. which was taken up from 
the Disciples, and carryed up into Heaven, Luk . 24. 51. Shall so come in like 
manner as hee was seen go into Heaven, Act. 1.9, 10, 11. And when Christ 
who is our life shall appear, wee shall also appear with him in glory, 
Col. 3.4. For then shall hee bee King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, Rev. 
19. 16. for the Kingdom is his, and hee is the Governour among the 
Nations, Psal. 22.28. And King over all the Earth, Zech. 14.9. And wee 
shall reign (with him ) on the Earth, Rev. 5. 10 the Kingdoms of this 
world (which men so mightily strive after here to enjoy) shall become 
the Kingdoms of our Lord, and his Christ, Rev. 11 . 15. for all is yours, (O 
yee that overcome this world) for yee are Christs, and Christ is Gods, 
1 Cor. 3. 22, 23. For unto the Saints shall bee given the Kingdome, and the 
greatnesse of the Kingdom, under (mark that) the whole Heaven, Dan. 
7. 27. Though (alasse) now many men bee scarce content that the Saints 
should have so much as a being among them; But when Christ shall appear, 
then shall be their day, then shall bee given unto them power over the 
Nations, to rule them with a Rod of Iron, Rev. 2. 26, 27. then shall they 
receive a Crown of life, which no man shall take from them, nor they by 
any means turned, or overturned from it, for the oppressor shall bee broken 
in peeces, Psal. 72. 4 and their now vain rejoycings turned into mourning, 
and bitter Lamentations, as it is written Job 20. 5, 6, 7. The triumphing of 
the wicked is short, and the joy of the Hypocrite but for a moment; 
though his Excellency mount up to the Heavens, and his head reach unto 
the clouds, yet shall hee perish for ever, like his own dung; they which 
have seen him , shall say, where is hee?" (Italics as in original.) 

These expressions of belief, here quoted at length, are to 
be read in the light of Mosheim’s statement that already in the 
sixteenth century General Baptists were dispersed in large 
numbers over many provinces of England, holding as an article 
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of faith that “the soul, between death and the resurrection at 
the last day, has neither pleasure nor pain, but is in a state of 
insensibility.” 23 The conclusion therefore seems incontrovert¬ 
ible that these carefully phrased articles were subscribed to by 
many who definitely held to Conditional Immortality, the sleep 
of the soul in the interim between death and the resurrection, 
the crown of life and the kingdom to be given to the righteous at 
the Second Advent, with the wicked destroyed forever and 
passing out of being. This was the view in 1660 of many Gen¬ 
eral Baptists in England. 

IV. Signatory Calfyn—Immortality Held in “Promise,” Not Present 

Possession 

Matthew Caffyn (1628-1714), one of the signatories to 
the authoritative Baptist Confession of Faith of 1660, just 
noted, was born in England. His father had come from Ger¬ 
many, and a relative on his mother’s side in England had 
been burned at the stake for his faith under Catholic Queen 
Mary. Matthew had been adopted in his youth by a Master 
Onslow as a companion for his son. Onslow sent both men to 
Oxford for training. But Matthew was later expelled from the 
university for his religious convictions. He joined the then- 
despised and persecuted Baptists, and in time became one of 
their well-known and respected preachers and teachers of the 
Word in Sussex, likewise suffering severe persecution for his 
faith. 

Thomas Lawson and John Slee, two Quaker antagonists, 
interviewed Caffyn with the purpose of refuting his doctrinal 
views. Lawson published the results of their interviews under 
a title couched in the characteristically pompous and harsh 
phrasing of the time. The long-drawn-out title page reads: 

An untaught teacher witnessed against , or the old Bottle's mouth 
opened, its wine poured forth, drunk of drunkards , denyed of them who 
have tasted the new . That is to say the unsound, unseasoned, unsavoury 


Mosheira, Ecclesiastical History (Murdock tr.), vol. 3, p. 578. 
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doctrines and opinions of Matthew Caffyn, Baptist teacher, laid open, who 
in the County of Sussex is cryed up to be as their Battle Axe, and Weapon 
of Warre, etc. Crowley, Southwater, 1655. 

In the interview Caffyn bore witness to his belief con¬ 
cerning tjie natu re and destiny of man. This was tied in in¬ 
separably with the personal, visible, second advent of Christ, 
just as He had ascended visibly into Heaven. This transcendent 
event was attested by Peter (2 Peter 3:10; 1:14), who declares 
that Christ will come, and by Paul (2 Tim. 4:6-8), who states 
that all who love His appearing will then receive their crown 
of righteousness, along with those holy men of old who have 
“dyed in the faith/* not yet having received the promise £Heb. 

11 : 1?)l Quoting Caffyn, Lawson records these two significant 
and basic principles: “The saint is not now in possession of 
the kingdome, nor have they eternall life [immortality] really 
in possession, but have it in promise.’* 24 

The hope of being “translated into the kingdome,” Caffyn 
insisted, is based on a kingdom “LAID UP for them in heaven.” 
His own empha sis is indicated by the capita l letters em ploye d. 
Then they “SHALL [yet future] recei ve the reward of the in¬ 
heritance (Col, i ii.24).” And he stresses the point that as yet 
they “ not HAVE received, therefore not in possession of the 
kingdome; which is saints’ reward; which they have now by 
promise.” Then Caffyn is quoted as saying specifically as re¬ 
gards the concept of Innate Immortality: 

“The apprehension of the present possession of eterna ll life (which 
is saints’ reward) destroyes the truth of that.” 

Lawson then charges Caffyn with such general “here¬ 
sies” as: 


“He [Matthew Caffyn] said, he ministered from the Word of Truth, 
otherwise called the Scriptures, through the assistance of the Spirit of God.” 

“He said, the means that lead to salvation, is without [outside of] man, 
that is, not dwelling in his mortall body.” 

Asserting that the Scriptures “guide men to Christ” and 


2i Thomas Lawson, An Untaught Teacher Witnessed Against, quoted in Mills, Earlier 
Life-Truth Exponents , p. 24. 
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reveal Christ, he held that those who accept the provision 
offered “shall be eternally saved.” Then follows the heart of 
Caffyn’s confession of faith regarding Life Only in Christ, 
according to Lawson—(1) on immortality and (2) on entrance 
into the kingdom: 

“Matthew Caffyn said, n o man hath eternall life [im mortality] now 
in him as possessi ng it, but a promise of it, I John ii. 25 ” 

“No mail is in t he kingdom [heaven], and that the c hief of saints, have 
‘it but by promise /* 25 _ 

And he cites Caffyn on man's dying condition since the Fall. 

“He said, A dam did not die the same day he did eate the forbidden 
fruit, but was in a dying_condition. that is growing nearer the time in which 
he should be put into an hole in the earth/’ 28 

As noted, the name of Matthew Caffyn 27 is the fifteenth 
signatory to the 1660 Baptist Confession of Faith. This fact 
is highly significant, for it throws light on the meaning and 
intent of the more general statements and less explicit phrases 
bearing on Conditionalism, found in the Baptist articles be¬ 
fore cited. 

V. Unitarian John Biddle—Persecuted for Conditionalist Beliefs 

In 1655 the spirit of persecution again broke forth, re¬ 
sulting in unlawful imprisonment of men in the grim con¬ 
fines of old Newgate priso n, and banishment for conscience’ 
sake to the Isle of Scilly for three years for holding, among 
other “heresies,” that in death “the soul of man dyeth or 
sleepeth when the body is dead.” 28 And this, it is to be noted, 
was done by invoking an abrogated ordinance of the Lords and 
Commons for “punishing Blasphemies and Heresies,” formu¬ 
lated against the Anabaptists. So harassment was by foul means 
as well as fair. 

In this case two men—Unitarian John Biddle and Baptist 


28 Ibid., pp. 24, 25. 

20 Ibid. 

27 The next year (1656) after the appearance of the Lawson volume in 1655, Matthew 
Caffyn published a book in London on the “heresies” of the Quakers, regarding the second 
coming of Christ, the resurrection from the dead, justification by faith, and eternal judg¬ 
ment. This was issued by Caffyn as “an eye and ear witness.” 

28 Ibid., note 5, p. 21. 
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William Kiffin, pastor of a "Baptised Congregation" in Lon¬ 
don—were the victims. Kiffin was a signatory to the Baptist 
Confessions of Faith of 1644, 1646, and 1651, for the heresies 
of the time included "baptism" as well as "soul sleep." The 
moving story is recorded in "Two Letters of Mr. John Biddle, 
late prisoner of Newgate, but now hurried away to some 
remote island." 29 One, dated July 27, 1655, was addressed to 
the Lord Protector (Cromwell), and the other to the Lord 
President. Here Biddle, a man of exemplary life, appeals for 
justice, "or at least a hearing, or trial." The background of 
the episode is this: 

John Biddle (1615-1662), Oxford-trained (M.A.) logician 
and theologian, was a devout Baptist who later became the 
founder of British Unitarianism. Oft imprisoned for his con¬ 
victions, he lived a stormy life, and died at the early age of 
forty-seven, as the result of hardships and suffering in prison. 
Precocious as a student and a keen reasoner with a penetrating 
mind, Biddle became a tutor at his alma mater, Magdalen Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, as well as master of a grammar school in Glouces¬ 
ter. He was "highly proficient" in Scripture, having mem¬ 
orized all the Pauline Epistles in both English and Greek. He 
was said to be able to give the location of any verse in the 
Njew Testame nt that was quoted to hi m. Because of this he 
was naturally a formidable disputant. 30 

In 1647 he issued a pamphlet concerning the deity of the 
Holy Spirit. Complaint was lodged against him, and Biddle 
was summoned before Parliament for an accounting. After a 
protracted trial he was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. 
While under duress he wrote Confession of Faith Concerning 
the Holy Trinity. After the death of Charles I, Biddle was 
released and he founded the Unitarian Society. But under 
Cromwell he was twice imprisoned thereafter, and his books 
were publicly burned. Even after the restoration under 


28 ibid. 

30 Joshua Toulmin, A Review of the Life, Character and Writings of the Rev. John 
Biddle, M.A. t Who Was Banished to the Isle of Scitly, in the Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell. 
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Charles II he was again sent to prison, being harried partic¬ 
ularly by the Presbyterians. 

A Parliamentary commission, sitting in Westminster, again 
put him “in gaol’' until he could be brought before the House 
of Commons. Archbishop Ussher sought to convince him, but 
failed. Then in 1648 an ordinance was passed inflicting the 
death penalty upon those who denied the Trinity. Released 
in 1650, Biddle wrote other tractates. In 1654 he published 
A Twofold Catechism for adults and for children. Upon ac¬ 
knowledgment of authorship he was once more imprisoned, 
and in 1655 was banished by Cromwell to the Isle of Scilly 
for life. However, a Baptist minister interceded and obtained 
his release in 1658. But again, in 1662, he was sent to prison 
without bail, dying after six weeks from the ordeal. 

In chapter twenty-four of his Catechism, dealing with “The 
Resurrection of the dead, and the last Judgment; and what 
shall be the final condition of the righteous and the wicked 
thereupon,” 31 in the customary question-and-answer form 
Biddle states the standard Conditionalist view of the time, which 
was one of the “heresies” for which he suffered imprisonment 
and banishment. In his letter to Lord Protector Cromwell, 
Biddle set forth the gist of his belief in these explicit words: 

"The sum of my doctrine hath bin constantly this, that Almighty God 
hath by the exceeding greatness of His power, exalted His Son Jesus Christ, 
to be a Prince and a Saviour, so He is become t he author of eternal salva¬ 
tion to none bu t such a s obey Him; and consequently that the power of 
religion consisteth in yielding obedience to the commands of Jesus 
Christ.'’ 32 

That was clearly Conditionalism. 

VI. Immortality for Saints; Utter Destruction for Sinners 

After Jesus Christ is presented as the Author o f life and 
immortality, these questions and answers appear, limiting the 
bestowal of immortality to believers in the Son, and denying 


31 John Biddle, A Twofold Catechism (1654). pp. 133-141. 

32 Two Letters of Mr. John Biddle , quoted in Mills, Earlier Life-Truth Exponents , 
p. 21. (Italics supplied.) 
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eternal Hell-torments for the wicked, who instead are to be 
ultimately and utterl y destro yed: 

1. Eternal Life Limited to Believing Saints.—“Q u. Shall not the 
wicked and unbelieving live for ever, (though in torments), as well as the 
godly and the faithful? or is eternal life peculiar to the faithful? 

“A. He that believeth on the Son, hath everlasting life: and he that 
believeth not the Son, shall not see life : but the warth [sic] of God abideth 
on him. John 3. 36” 33 

2. Wicked Are Devoured, Pass Away, Perish in “Second Death.”— 
“Qu. Though this passage which you have cited seem clearly to prove that 
eternal life agreeth to no other men, but the faithful: yet since the con¬ 
trary opinion is generally held amongst Christians, I would fain know 
further of you, whether you have any other places that directly affirm 
that the wicked dye, and that a second death; are destroyed, and punished 
with everlasting destruction; are corrupted, burnt-up, devoured, slain, pass 
away, and perish? 

“A. The wages of sin is death : but the gift of Go d is ete rnal life, Rom\ 
6. 23: also [Rom. 8:13; Rev. 21:6, 8; Rev. 2:10, 11; 1 Thess. 5:3; 2 Peter 
3:7; 2 Thess. 1:7-9; Gal. 6:8; 2 Peter 2:12; 1 Cor. 3:17 ( Grk ., corrupt);J 
Heb. 10:39; 2 Peter 3:16; Matt. 3:12; Heb. 10:26, 27 (Grk., fervor or fire); 
Luke 19:27; 1 John 2:17; 2 Cor. 2:15, 16].” 34 

3. The Soul to Be Destroyed in Hell.—“Q u. What is the use that 
our Saviour himself would have us make of this doctrine touching the 
destruction of men in hell-fire? 

“A. Fear him which is abl e to destroy both so ul and body in hell. 
Mat. 10:28.” 35 

4. First Resurrection for Saints; Second Death for Sinners.—“Q u. 
In what manner shall Christ come and administer judgment at the last 
day? 

“A. When the Son of man shall come in his glory. . . . And these shall 
go away into everlasting punishment: but th e righteous i nto life eternal. 
Mat, 25.31, 32, etc.” 36 

“Qu. Is there not another resurrection and judgement that shall pre¬ 
cede this last and general one, and peculiarly belongeth unto the saints that 
have been slain for the testimony of Jesus, and the word of God? what 
saith John the Divine concerning this matter? 

“A. I saw thrones . . . first resurrection . . . second death hath no power 
. . . priests of God and of Christ . . . reign with him a thousand years.” 
Rev. 20.4, 5, 6.” 37 

Such views constituted the standard arguments for Con- 


33 Biddle. Catechism, pp. !34, 135. 

34 Ibid., pp. 135-138. Note: In the original the texts are quoted in full. 

35 Ibid., p. 138. 

*" Ibid., pp. 138-140 
» Ibid . pp. HO, HI. 
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ditionalism. But they were among the terms of incrimination 
in the case of John Biddle in 1655. The holding of Conditional- 
ist concepts in those still-intolerant times meant persecution, 
sometimes unto death. This called for men of heroic mold, will¬ 
ing to suffer, and if need be to die, for their faith—even by a 
scholarly Baptist who became a Unitarian. Conditionalism was 
not confined to any one group. 


MAJOR 16TH CENTURY WITNESSES TO CONDITIONALISM 


No. Page 

NAME 

Date 

Place 

Religion 

Position 

Nature of Man 

Intermediate State 

Punishment of Wicked 

Concept of 
Purgatory 

1 

65 

Luther, Martin 

16th cent. 

Germany 

Reformer 

Prof.-preacher 

Soul not immortal 

Asleep until res. 



2 

80 

Numerous Anabap. 

16th " 

Cont.-Brit. 

Anabaptist 

Dissentients 

Eter. life aft. res. 




3 

86 

Many Socinians 

16th " 

Pol'd-Cont. Socinian 


Immortality at res. 

Utter insensibility 

Destruction 


A 

88 

Tyndale, Wm. 

16th " 

England 

Reformer 

Trans.-preacher 

Denies innatism 

Saints not in heaven 


Not in purgatory 

5 

96 

Frith, John 

16th " 

England 

Reformer 

Teacher-trans. 

Immortality at res. 

Resting in peace 


Papal invention 

6 

103 

Certain Ethiopians 

16th " 

Ethiopia 

Christian 



Unconscious till res. 

Not eternal torment 

Exist, of, denied 

7 

107 

Malabar Chrs. 

16th " 

India 




Rest until judgment 


Exist, of, denied 


112 

(Calvin and his Psychopannychia —foremost Protestant foe of "soul sleep") 





8 

115 

Servetus, Michael 

16th cent. 

Spain 

Socinian 

Phys.-theol. 

Soul is mortal 




9 

125 

Anglican Articles 

16th " 

England 

Anglican 

"39 Articles" 

Omits articles on innatism and eternal suffering 


10 

131 

Terwoort, Hendrik 

1575 

Holland 

Anabaptist 

Layman 


Awaiting resurrection 

i Perish 


1 1 

131 

Pieters, Jan 

1575 

Holland 

Anabaptist 

Layman 


Awaiting resurrection 

i Perish 



SUMMARY OF CONDITIONALISM DURING THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY.—At the very outset of the great revolt, or Reformation, two notable 
declarations were made against the basic positions of Roman Catholic Immortal-Soulism—its purgatory stipulation and the conscious state of the soul in 
death. These came from Luther in Germany and Tyndale in England. Thus began the revival of the long-suppressed Conditionalism. Other witnesses fol¬ 
lowed, though a majority of the Reformers did not join in the repudiation. However, numerous Anabaptists and Socinians, scattered over Poland, Swit¬ 
zerland, England, and Holland, espoused the same position, now derisively d.ibbed “soul sleeping.” 

So in this centuiy the religious, geographical, and international spreau included Lutherans and Anglicans, Trinitarians and Anti-Trinitarians, and Cal¬ 
vinists and Arminians in many lands—and even certain skeptics. Ostracism and often bitter persecution were the lot of some in certain times and sections 
who espoused the Conditionalist view of the “sleep of the soul” during the interim of death. 

But apart from the European phase there was the sixteenth-century discovery of the uninterrupted continuance of Conditionalism from Early Church 
times, on two other widely separated continents—African Ethiopia and Asian India. This belief had apparently been transmitted from generation to gen¬ 
eration. These paralleling Reformation-century discoveries attest the unbroken continuity, in widely separated regions, of the teaching of unconscious 
sleep between death and the resurrection—likewise paralleling the European transmission among the Italian Waldenses in the fastnesses of the Piedmontese 
Alps. This was in contrast with the recovery of such beliefs by those Old World Reformers who freshly repudiated the traditional Romanist triple dogma 
of Immortal-Soulism, consciousness in death, and the Eternal Torment of the wicked. 

Another conspicuous element of the century was the violent antagonism of Calvin to the “sleep of the soul,” and the contrasting moderation of the 
Anglican Church, with its optional position as regards the nature of the soul and the fate of the wicked, which attitude has largely continued through¬ 
out Anglican history to the present. Nevertheless, the sixteenth century closes with persecution unto death for certain Anabaptist adherents to the Bibli¬ 
cal principles of Conditionalism. By now the issue had become acute and volatile. 

Such is a summary of Conditionalism throughout the sixteenth century. 

(This, and subsequent periodic tables, brings the total testimony for any given period before the reader at a glance.) 





CHAPTER EIGHT 


Poets Milton and Wither— 
The Whole Man Dies in Death 


The caliber and competence of some of the seventeenth- 
century champions of Conditionalism are impressive. We cite 
*P John Milton (1608-1674), g reatest of En glish sacred poets, 
Latin secretary under the Commonwealth, and religious and 
political polemicist. He was educated for the church, and 
trained for holy orders at Christ's College, Cambridge, showing 
remarkable literary talent. But upon graduation, alienated by 
the tyranny that he felt had entered the church, he contemplated 
the study of law. However, he turned instead for the next 
six years to the intensive study of literature, becoming conspicu¬ 
ously proficient in the classics, Latin and Greek. Along with 
these languages he obtained a good knowledge of Hebrew, 
French, and Italian. To this earlier period belong most of his 
Latin poems, 1 famous for their classical elegance. 

In 1638 Milton toured the Continent. He met many 
notables, such as Grotius, and Galileo, then a prisoner of the 
Inquisition. Returning to England, Milton began a private 
school in London. But at the time of the Long Parliament, 
in 1640, he was drawn into ecclesiastical and political disputes. 
He made a brilliant appeal for civic and religious liberty 
and church reform, writing Of Reformation Touching Church 
Discipline in England (1641) and The Reason of Church Gov¬ 
ernment Urged Against Prelacy (1642). These were followed by 


1 John Milton, Ad Patrem, VAllegro) Jl Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas. 
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Left: John Milton (d. 1674), Greatest of English Sacred Poets—The Whole Man Dies in Death. Right 
George Wither (d. 1667), English Poet and Satirist. 


Areopagitica, a masterful plea for a free press. About this 
time he first drafted the outline of his great epic poem Para¬ 
dise Lost. 

As for his personal religious faith, Milton wa s an Anglican 
of Puritan leanings, then he became an Independ ent. He was 
decidedly not a freethinker or materialist, as charged by some. 
After the execution of Charles I and the establishment of the 
new Commonwealth in 1649 Milton was made Latin secretary 
to Lord Protector Cromwell and the Council of State, at White¬ 
hall, serving throughout the turbulent period of the Protector¬ 
ate. His political writings began at this time. 

Three years later, in 1652, his sight gave way and he became 
totally blind but continued the duties of office of state, with 
the aid of assistants, until 1659. In 1660, at the Restoration, his 
prosecution was ordered, and he had to conceal himself in the 
home of a friend until the peril passed. In his blindness he 
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sought consolation with his harp, and although he lived in 
darkness he became one of the bright lights of English litera¬ 
ture. In 1655, under Cromwell’s instruction, Milton dictated 
the stern letter to the Du ke of Savoy protesting the atrocities 
visited upon the Vaudoi s, or Waldenses, in t he “Bloody Easter” 

massacre. Milton expressed his o wn jpersonal feeling in his 
gr ipping sonnet, the opening lines of wh ich rea d: 

"Avenge O Lord th y s la ught er’d Saints, whose bones 
Lie scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold, 

> Ev'n them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 

When all our Fathers worship’t Stocks and Stones ..." 2 

It was at this same time that he began the actual writing of 
Paradise Lost, finishing it in 1665, and receiving for it the tri¬ 
fling sum o f £18. For sple nd or of co n cept and majesty o f lan¬ 
guage it is one of the noblest poe ms i n the English tongue, and 
its fame will endure as long as English lit erature shall la st. 

Paradise Regained was c ompl eted in 1671. 

I. Milton the Outspoken Proponent of Conditionalism 

Milton was a prolific writer of prose as well, and engaged 
with zest in religious polemics and political controversy all 
through this time of re-evaluation of church and state. And he 
was a disputant in his own right. A man of high principles, he 
possessed a never-failing zeal for truth and freedom. As might 
be expected, with such a background he too was a stalwart 
Conditionalist. 

1. Man a Unit, Not a Compound.— This is forcefully pre¬ 
sented in his A Treatise on Christian Doctrine, written origi¬ 
nally in Latin. 8 He went straight to the heart of the issue when 
he wrote: 


2 Milton, “On the Late Massacher in Piemont," Complete Poetical Works (ed. H. F. 
Fletcher), vol. I, p. 43. 

8 J. Milton i Angli de doctrina Christiana Libro duo posthumio. Charles R. Sumner, 
the translator, was bishop of Winchester, and the English translation was published in 1825. 
The date of writing is unknown, except that it was in Milton’s maturity. In its composition 
his theological training and his knowledge of Greek, Hebrew, and Latin for footnote references 
were put to full use. 
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“It may be inferred, unless we had rather take the heathen writers 
for our teachers respecting the nature of the soul, that man is a living \^>j 
being, intrinsically and properly one and individual not compounded or 
separabl e, not—according to the common opinion—made up and formed 
of two di sti nct and separate natures as of soul and body; but that the whole 
man is soul, and the soul man; that is to say, a b od y or substance, ind i¬ 
v idual, animated, sensitive and rational; and that the breath of life was 
neither a part of the Divine essence, nor the soul it self, but as it we re, 
the inspiration of some Divine virtue fitted for the exercise of life and 
reaso n , and infused into the organic body ; for man him self, the whole 
man, when f inally created, is called i n express terms, 'a living sou l.* ” 4 5 

2. Death of Body Is Extinction of Life.— Declaring that 
the grave is "the common guardian of all till the day of judg¬ 
ment,” and denying that the soul of man is separate from the 
body, with independent and intelligent existence, he adds that 
such a view is "nowhere said in Scripture; and the doctrine is 
evidently at variance both with nature and reason.” In chapter 
thirteen, dealing with "Of the Death of the Body,” Milton 
states: 

“The death of the body is the loss or extinction of life. The common 
de finiti on, which supposes it to consist in the se parati on of soul and body, 
is i nadmis sible. For what part of man is it that di es w hen th is sepa ration 
ta kes place? Is it the soul? This will not be admitted by the supporters 

of the above definition. Is it then the body? But how can that be said to 

di e, which neverjiad any life of itself? Therefore the separation of soul 
and body cannot be called the death of man.” 0 

3. Whole Man Suffers Privation of Life.— Appealing 
for a restudy of the soul question, Milton presents the problem 
and gives his own convictions, based on Scripture: 

“Here then arises an important question, which, owing to the preju¬ 
dice of divines in behalf of their preconceived opinions, has usually been 
dismissed without examination, instead of being treated with the atten¬ 
tion it deserves. Is it the whole man, or the body alone, that is deprived 
of vitality? And as this is a subject which may be discussed without en¬ 
dangering our faith or devotion, whichever side of the controversy we 
espouse, I shall declare freely what seems to me the true doctrine, as 
collected from numberl ess pa s sages of Scr ipture; without regarding the 
opinion of th ose , who think that truth is to be sought in the schools of 
philosophy, rather than in the sacred wr itings/' 0 


4 Milton, The Prose Works of John Milton, vol. 4, p. 188. 

5 Ibid., p. 279. • Ibid. 
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4. Sentence of Death Executed Upon Whole Man.— 
Continuing his line of reasoning, Milton insists that the *'whole 
per son” dies, and invokes the testimony of patriarch, prophet, 
and apostle in support: 

“Inasmuch then as the whole man is uniformly said to consist of body, 
spirit, and soul, (whatever may be the distinct provinces severally as¬ 
signed to these divisions), I will show, that in dea th, firs t, the whole man, 
and secondly, each component part suffers privation of life. It is to be 
observed, first of all, that God denounce d the punishment of death against 
the whole man that sinned, wit hout excepting any par t. For what coul d 
"be more j ust, than that he who had sinned in his whole p erson, should die 
in his wh ole pers on? Or, on the other hand, what could be more absurd 
tharTthat the mTnd, which is the part principally offen ding, should escape 
t he threatened death; and that t he body alone, to whi ch immortality was 
equally allot ted, before death came into the world by s in, s hou ld pay the 
pe nalty of sin by undergoing death, though not implica ted in the trans¬ 
gression. 

“It is evident that the sai nts and believers of o ld, the patriarch s, 
pro phets and a po stles, withou t exception, held this d octrine.” 7 


5. Crown of Righteousness Not Yet Received. —This 
contention he proceeds to support by many Old and New Testa¬ 
ment texts. Here is just one example: 

“ 1 Cor. XV. 17-19. ‘If Christ be not raised (which resurrection took 
place for the very purpose that mankind might likewise rise again) then 
they also which are fallen asleep in Christ, are perished;' whence it appears 
that there were only two alte rnatives, one of which must ensue ; either they 
must rise again, or perish: for 4 if in this life only we have hope in Christ, we 
are of all men most miserable'; which again indicates that we must either 
believe in the resurrec tion or h a ve our hop e in this life only; v. 29, 30, ‘if 
the dead rise not at all, why stand we in jeopardy every hour?’ v. 52, ‘Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die;' that is, die altogether, for otherwise 
the argument would have no force. In the verses which follow, from 
v. 42. to v. 50. the reasoning proceeds on the supposition that there are 
only two states, the mortal and the immortal, death and resu rre ction; not 
a word is said of any intermediate condition . Nay, Paul himself affirms that 
the c rown of righteou sness which was laid up for him was not to be received 
before t hat last day. . . . If a crown were laid up for the apostle, it follows 
that it was not to be received immediately after death. At what time then 
was it to be received? At the same time when it was to be conferred on 
the rest of the saints, that is, not till the appearance o f Christ in^lory." 8 


7 Ibid., p. 271. In support Milton cites Jacob (Gen. 37:35), Job (Job 3:12-18; 10:21; 14: 
10-13; 17:13, 15, 16), David (Ps. 6:5: 88:11-13; 39:13; 146:2), Peter (Acts 2:29, 34), Hezekiah 
(Isa. 38:18, 19). Also Isa. 57:1, 2; Jer. 31:15. Cf. Matt. 2:18: Dan. 12:2—with many addi¬ 
tional texts from the New Testament, citing Christ, Paul, and Peter. 

* Ibid., pp. 272, 273. 
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6. Souls Not in Heaven During Death. —El even pages 
are devoted by Milton to proving from Job, David, Isaiah,Jere¬ 
miah, Daniel, Peter, and Paul that in death the whole man— 
body and soul—sleeps unconsciously until the resurrection. 
Nine leading texts are cited and analyzed in support. Milton 
here categorically denies that at death the soul is “received im¬ 
mediately into heaven.” 8 The souls are in their graves, and 
“either they must rise again, or perish.” 10 So, he concludes, “The 
soul ... is subject to death.” 11 Then he adds: 

"‘Nor do we anywhere read that the souls assemble, or are summoned 
to judgment from heaven or from hell, but that they are all called out of 
the tomb, or at least that they were previously in the state of the dead.” ia 

7. Soul of Lazarus Not Recalled From Heaven.— 
Speaking specifically of the Master’s calling of Lazarus from his 
“sleep,” Milton asks pointedly: 

“If the soul of Lazarus, that is, if Lazarus himself was not within the' 
grave, why did Christ call on the lifeless body which could not hear? If it / 
were the soul which he addressed, why did he call it from a place where it 
was not?” 13 

Milton held consistently to the absolute necessity of resur¬ 
rection to obtain life immortal and the reward of the righteous 
at the second coming of Christ. And he repeats: “It is evident 
that the saints and believers of old, the patriarchs, prophets 
and apostles, without exception, held this doctrine.” 14 

8. Natural Propagation, Not Special Creations. —En¬ 
tering into the issues of the hour, Milton held that since the 
creation of Adam “the human soul is not created daily by the 
immediate act of God, but propagated from father to son in a 
natural order’'—as Tertullian, Apollinaris, Augustine, and 
Jerome held. He denied that God continues “to create as many 
souls daily as there are bodies multiplied throughout the whole 
world, at the bidding of what is not seldom the flagitious wan¬ 
tonness of man.” 16 
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II. Conditionalism Even Woven into Paradise Lost 


Milton's Conditionalist convictions are even woven into 
Paradise Lost, as seen in the following excerpt. Milton 
portrayed man as formed of the dust of the ground; God then 
“infused" into him the “breath of life” (Ps. 104:29, 30). Thus 
man received “animation fr om one and the same source of 
life and b reath" (Job 12:10). As a consequence “man became 
a living soul": 16 

. . He formed thee, Adam, thee, O man, 

Dust of the ground, and in thy nostrils breathed 
The breath of life; in his own image he 
Created thee, in the image of God 
Express, and thou becamest a living soul." 17 

And “w hen God takes back to him self that spirit or breath 
of life," then man c ease s “t o exist." 18 Man was indeed mortal 
from the day of the Fall, as forewarned, though_he_.did not die 
bo dily on that same day. Rath er, death followed as a conse¬ 
quence: 


“. . . My sole command 
Transgressed, inevitably thou shall die, 

From that day mortal; and this happy state 
Shalt lose, expelled from hence into a world 
Of woe and sorrow.” 16 

Death, he continu es, en compasses the “whole of man," 
each part, “the body, the spirit, the soul’J—-the spirit “princi- 
pall y offen d ing"— all suffering “privation of life." So he wrote 
impressively: 

“. . . It was but breath 

Of life that sinned; what dies but what had life 
And sin? The body properly had neither. 

All of me then shall die: let this appease 

The doubt, since human reach no further knows.” 20 


18 Ibid., p. IB8. 

17 Milton, Paradise Lost , book 7, II. 524-529, in Complete Poetical Works. 

18 Milton, Prose Works, vol. 4, p. 188. 

18 Milton, Paradise Lost, book 8, 11. 329*333, in Complete Poetical Works. 
» Ibid., book 10, II. 789-793. 
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III. Milton Answers Nine Stock “Objection” Passages 

In chapter three of A Treatise of Christian Doctrine , “Ob¬ 
jections Considered and Explained,” Milton answers the com¬ 
mon contention that "when divested of th e body,” the im - 
mortal soul immediately “wings its w ay, or is conducted by 
the angels, directly to its appointed place of reward or punish¬ 
ment, where it remains in a separate state of existence to the 
end of the world.” 21 The p ropo nents of such a view “found 
their belief principally” in nine scriptures with which he pro¬ 
ceeds to deal. These are the gist of his reasoned replies: 


1. Soul Redeemed From Power of Grave.— “Psalm xlix. 
15, ' God will redeem my soul from the power of the grave/ ” 
is cited by some as evidence for Immortal-Soulism. This, on 
the contrary, “proves rather that the soul enters the grave with 
the body.” whence it “nee ds to be redeemed, na mely, at the 
resurrection.” As for those who are not redeemed, “their re¬ 
demption ceaseth for ever” (verse 8). 22 



2. Spirit Returns to God, Body to Grave. — “Eccl xii. 
7, 'The spirit [Heb., ruach] shall return unto God that gave 
it.’” But “the wicked do not return to God at death,rather 
they “depart far from him.” “The Preacher had moreover said 
before, E ccl. iii.20, ' all go unto one place/” For God has 
“given” and will “gather to himself the spirit of every living 
thing, whilst the body returns to dust.” “Every constituent 
part returns at dissolution to its elementary principle”—the 
spirit or breath to God, and the body to dust. The dead, dur¬ 
ing death, are “devoid of all vital existence.” 23 


3. Body, Temporal Life; Soul, Spiritual Life.— “Matt. 
x.28, 'Fear not them which kill the body, but are not able to 
kill the soul/ ” The “body” here “must be taken for the whole 
human compound,” or the “temporal life,” and the soul for 
the “spiritual life” with which it “shall be clothed after the 
end of the world.” u 


21 Milton, Prose Works, vol. 4, p. 277. 

22 Ibid., p. 278. 


23 Ibid., pp. 278, 279. 

24 Ibid., p. 279. 
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4. Intervening Time “Annihilated” for Those Who 
Sleep. — “Phil, i.23, f having a desire to depart . . . and to be 
■with Christ / " t hat is, to “attain ing” th e “u ltimate object of his 
being,” but not bei ng re ceived immediately into Heaven. 
Ra ther, it is to be with Christ a t His appearing. “One who is 
going on a voyage desires to set sail and to arrive at the destined 
port, . . . omitting all notice of the intermediate passage.” In 
like manner the “intervening time” for those who have fallen 
asleep is “annihilated to the departed, so that to them to die 
id be with Christ will seem to take place at the same moment.” 



The “time at which we shall be with him [Christ]” isjwhen “I 
[Christ] will come again, and receive you unto myself” (John 


14:3).* 


5. Grave “Common Guardian of All” Till Judgment 
Day. —“1 Pet. iii. 1 9, ‘by which also he [Christ] went and 
preached to the spirits that are in prison ” literally^'in guard.” 
or as in the Syriac, “in the gr a ve?’ m eaning t he same—“for the 
grave is the common guardian of all till the day of judg ment.” 
What the apostle states plainly in I Peter 4:5, 6 —that the gospel 
was “preached also to them that are dead”—he n ow “e x pr esses 
. . . in this place by a metaphor, * the spirits that a re in guard 7 ; 
it follows, therefore that the spirits are dead.” * 

6. Souls Under Altar Not Separated From Body.— 
“ Rev. vi.9 f 7 saw under the altar the souls of them that were 
slain.’” In “Scripture idiom ” th e soul “is gener al ly oft en put 
fo r the whole animate body.” Here it is “used for the souls of 
those who were no t yet born” —for the fifth seal was not yet 

opened “in the time of John/^ jSimilarly^ in the “parable of 
Dives and Lazarus ” (Lu ke 16), the narrative “speaks of that 
as present which was no t to take plac e till after the day o f judg- 
ment, and describes the de ad as placed in two distinct states,” 
but “he by no means in timates any separ atio n of the soul from 
the body.” w 


* Ibid., p. 280. 

20 Ibid., pp. 280, 281. 


5" Ibid., p. 281. 
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7. Obscure Must Not Override Many Clear Passages. 
—“Luke xxiii.43, ‘Jesus said unto him, verily I say unto thee , 
to-day shalt thou he with me in paradise / ” Some would “alter 
the punctuation” of the passage, placing the comma after 
“to-day”—thejday when Christ seemed the “most despised and 
miserable of all men.” Yet He declared and assured the thief, 
“Thou shalt hereafter be with me in paradise.” One is reminded 
that “paradise” is not “heaven,” neither did the thief “ask to 
g o to heaven when h e died ” nor did Christ “ascend to heaven 
that d ay.” M ilton then lays down the principle that “so much 
clear evidence should not be rejected on account of a single pas¬ 
sage, of which it is not easy to give a satisfactory interpreta¬ 
tion.” 28 

8. Christ Committed Body, Soul, and Spirit to God.— 
“Luke xxiii.46, ‘Into thy hands I commend my spirit! But the 
spirit is not therefore separated from the body, or incapable of 
death,” for in Psalm 31:5 David, who was not about to die, uses 
the same lang uag e— “into thine hand 1 commit my spirit while 
it was yet abiding in , and with the bo dy ” And Stephen, in Acts 
7:59, said the same and “fell asleep.” “It was not the bare spirit 
divested of the body that he commended to Christ, but the 
' whole spirit and soul and body’ as it is expressed, 1 Thess. v.23. 
Thus the spirit of Christ was to be raised again with the body on 
the third day, while that of Stephen was to be reserved unto the 
appearing of the Lord.” 29 

9. Not Separation of Soul From Body. —“The ninth 
passage is 2 Cor, v.1-20. . . . The object of this passage is not to 
inculcate the separ ation of the soul from the body, but to con¬ 
trast” the “terrestrial life of the whole man with the spiritual 
and heaven ly.” The ‘house of this tabernacle’ is opposed not to 
the soul, but to * a building of God , an house not made with 
hands / that is, to the final renewal of the whole man,” being 
“clothed upon” —not for the “separating of the soul from the 
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body, but for the perfecting of both.” So the expression 
“absent from the body” and “present with the Lord” is to be 
“understood o f the consummation of our happiness,” and the 
“body” is to be “taken for this frail life,” and the “absence,” 
sp oken of. for our “eternal departu re to an heavenly world.” In 
ve rse 9. to be “present” and “abse nt” “both refer to this life.” 
And 2 Peter 1:13-15. “ as long as 1 am in this tabernacle ” means 
“i n this life.” “ 

Thus Milton resolved to his own satisfaction the stock ob¬ 
jections. And that was the open witness of the gifted Milton— 
trained for the cloth, peerless classicist, master poet, effective 
writer of prose, and conscientious Conditionalist Christian. 


IV. Poet George Wither—Man a Candidate for Immortality 

We must also note George Wither, or Wyther (1588- 
1667), a contemporary English poet and satirist. First a student 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, he then studied law at Lincolns 
Inn in London, but devoted his life principally to writing. He 
had been a major general in the Royalist Army, became a 
Puritan in 1643, and professed adherence to the foundation 
principles of early Christianity. His English translation of a 
work, The Nat ure of Man ” by fourth- or fifth-century Bishop 
Nemesiu s, was signific an tly on Cond itionalism. As previously 
observed, Nemesius had been a Neo-Platonist, but became 
bishop of Emesa. (Pictured on page 151.) 

Wither’s comments on the treatise indicate that his own 
beliefs were in harmony with those of Nemesius and in conflict 
with the “orthodoxy” of his day. Moreover, he was the fr iend of 
Mi lton, and of Canne, Overton, and other Conditionalists of 
that period—a significant association in those days when pres¬ 
sure and persecution were rife. 

Wither was author of numerous works, but his English 
translation of Nemesius had as its full title The Nature of Man. 
A learned and usefull tract written in Greek by Nemesius, sur- 


30 Ibid., pp. 282. 283. 

31 See Abbot, Literature of the Doctrine of Future Life, nos. 7, 8. 
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named the Philosopher; sometime Bishop of a City in Phce- 
necia, and one of the most ancient Fathers of the Church . 
Englished, and divided into Sections, with briefs of their princi - 
pall contents: by Geo . Wither (London: 1636). 

1. Soul Nonexistent Apart From Body. —Here are tell¬ 
tale excerpts from Wither’s translation, with its quaint spelling, 
contending that the soul “hath not an existence” apart from the 
body: 

“The Hebrews affirme that Man was made from the beginning, neither 
altogether mortall, neither wholly immortall, but, as it were, in a state 
betweene both those natures, to the end that if he did follow the affections 
of the body, he should be liable to such alterations as belong to the bodie; 
But if he did prefer such good things as pertaine to the soul, he should then 
be honoured with immortalitie. . . . 

“Moreover, it is not to be beleeved, that God would so hastily have 
repented Himself, and made Him to be forthwith mortall, who was created 
absolutely imortall” "When the soul commeth into the body it perfects the 
living creature. Gen. ii. So then, in a perfect living creature, neither can 
the soul bee at any time without the bodie, neither the body without the 
soul: for the soul is not the bodie it self; but it is the soul of the body: and 
therefore it is in the body, yea, and in such a kind of body: for it hath ' 
not an existence by itself.” 32 

2. Life “Doth Principally Form the Soul.” —The close¬ 
ness with which he identifies the soul with the body, in the func¬ 
tioning of man, is seen by this additional statement: 

“For the soul doth not cease to worke, even in them that are asleep, 
but a man even in sleeping, is nourished, and groweth, and seeth visions, 
and breathes, which is the chiefest symptom of life. . . . For, indeed, it is 
nothing else but life which doth principally form the soul.” M 

These excerpts clearly show, first, that Phoenician Bishop 
Nemesius understood death to be the cessation of life, and that 
the soul had no separate existence or function apart from the 
body. But they also show that this early-century view was obvi¬ 
ously shared by seventeenth-century Wither, more than a thou¬ 
sand years later, in another transition hour, when ecclesiastical 
pressures were heavy. It cost something to be a Conditionalist 
in Wither’s day. 


32 George Wither, The Nature of Man, pp. 23ff. 

33 Ibid. 
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Richard Overtons Mans Mortallitie (1643) Creates Stir—Had to Be Printed 
Abroad, Treatise Attacked, Author Imprisoned. 







CHAPTER NINE 


Overton Imprisoned, 

Canne Exiled, and Chamberlen Derided 


Persecution’s long arm continued to search out and oppress 
the growing number who had the temerity to express their 
deep conviction that human philosophy and tradition, rather 
than Bible truth, still prevailed generally in Protestant circles 
in this vital matter of the nature and destiny of man. There 
was widespread searching of the Word as the foundation of 
all faith, and a call sounded for completing the Reformation, 
which was obviously arrested in this area of doctrine. Note 
three typical examples in the middle portion of the seven¬ 
teenth century. 

I. Overton's Stormy Career as Conditionalist Pamphleteer 

Richard Overton, or “R. O.” (fl. 1643-1659), * 1 Baptist 
pamphleteer and outspoken Conditionalist—whose printer- 
father had a bookshop in Pope’s Head Alley in London— 
spent his early life in Holland, as many had been forced to 
do because of religious convictions. The times were tense, and 
R. O.’s first publications were anonymous attacks on religious 
’‘abuses” by the bishops. He then turned to what he pro¬ 
foundly believed to be abuses or errors in theology. 2 


1 Because there were two writers at this period with the same initials (“R. O.”), A. J. 
Mills contends that they indicate Robert Overton, not Richard. But authorities such as Dr. 
W. T. Whitley, secretary of the Baptist Historical Society, in A Baptist Bibliography (1526-1776, 
vol. 1, pp. 16, 25, 29^ 39, and 61), clearly identify him as Richard, as do the two authorities 
in the scholarly Didtonary of National Biography. He is also so designated in the British 
Museum, where his works are found. 

2 Charles H. Firth, “Richard Overton,” Dictionary of National Biography, vol. 14, pp. 
1279-1281; William E. A. Oxon, “John Canne,” ibid., vol. 3, p. 864. 
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As a consequence, in 1643 Overton produced Mans Mor- 
tallitie, which for safety was printed in Amsterdam by the 
exiled Baptist minister-printer John Canne, likewise a Con- 
ditionalist, with a second or “corrected and enlarged” edition 
following twelve years later in London. The title of the 
treatise was then altered slightly, reading Man Wholly Mortal. 
But in both cases it was followed by an identical explanatory 
subtitle. In fact, in accordance with the custom of the day, 
the essence of the entire argument is condensed into the ex¬ 
tended subtitle appearing on the cover page and reading: 

“Or a Treatise Wherein ’tis proved, both Theologically and Phylo- 
sophically, t hat whole Man (as a rationall Creature) is a Compound 
w holy mortall, contrary to that common distinction of Soule and Body: 
And that the present going of the Soule into Heaven or Hell is a meer 
Fiction : And that at the Res urrectio n is the beginning of our immortallity, 
and then Actuall Condemnatio n, and Salvation, and not before.” 

As already noted, the learned Johann L. von Mosheim, 
chancellor of the University of Gottingen, and others, record 
the fact that at this time there were large numbers of General 
Baptists and other Conditionalists spread over Britain and 
on the Continent who held “that the soul, between death and 
the resurrection at the last day, has neither pleasure nor pain, 
but is in a state of insensibility.” 3 Nevertheless, the appearance 
of Overton’s bold treatise, printed for security reasons in Hol¬ 
land, “made a great stir” in England, as the “Bookseller’s Note” 
attested. And the ranks of the “Soul-Sleeper s,” as they were 
called in derision, were considerably augmented. 

Indeed, so great was the stir that not only did the ecclesi¬ 
astics demand that “R. O.” be apprehended, but on August 
26, 1644, the House of Commons ordered “the authors, print¬ 
ers and publishers of the pamphlets against the immortality 
of the soul” to be “diligently” sought out. Thus Overton first 
came into conflict with governmental authority over his Condi- 
tionalist views. Incidentally, Overton was coupled with Milton 
as “the most dangerous of critics.” And at this time any public 


3 Mosheim, Ecclesiastical History (Murdock tr.), vol. 3, p. 578. 
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denial of the immortality of the soul was visited with severe 
penalty. 

Commenting on R. O.’s treatise, the learned Anglican 
Archdeacon Francis Blackburne, likewise a Conditionalist, in 
his classic Historical View of the Controversy, two centuries 
ago declared that Overton “shews himself a master of his sub¬ 
ject.” And he adds that, following the customary scholastic 
type of argument of the day, R. O. exhibits no less than nine¬ 
teen different ancient and modern opinions on the soul, de¬ 
vised “to uphold this ridiculous invention” of Innate Immor¬ 
tality, which was “traducted from the heathens” and derived 
from Plato. And Blackburne adds lhat, examining the system 
of Aristotle, Overton finds “no less than sixty-nine absurdities 
of his opponents.” 4 It was admittedly a learned treatise. 

Sharp replies to Overton’s pamphlet were quickly forth¬ 
coming. In 1645 two vitriolic attacks appeared, one of which 
was entitled The Prerogative of Man: or His Soule's Immor¬ 
tality, and high perfection defended and explained against the 
rash and rude conceptions of a later author who hath inconsid¬ 
erately adventured to impugne it, and bitterly castigated Over¬ 
ton’s treatise as the “vain cavills of a late worthless pamphlet¬ 
eer.” Blackburne also quotes from another “answerer” who 
“in the warmth of his orthodoxy” and the caustic terms of the 
times called R. O. “a worthless pamphleteer, a sorry animal, 
who had step’d into the crowd of scriblers, in defence of an 
old rotten heresy, condemned and suffocated by the wise al¬ 
most at the hour of the birth.” 5 Such were the intense feel¬ 
ings of the day on the subject. 

But Conditionalist-Historian Blackburne’s comment was 
that Overton’s antagonist only touched upon “R. O.’s scrip¬ 
ture proofs with great delicacy.” And he comments that the 
attac ker builds his defense “f ortress” with “the untempered 
mortar of hu man aut hority, from a whole cartload of philos¬ 
ophers and divines, poets and schoolmen, pagan, rabbinical, 


4 Blackburne. A Short Historical View, p. 49. 

5 Ibid., p. 50, also Abbot, Literature of the Doctrine of a Future Life, no. 647. 
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Overton Imprisoned in Newgate and Tower for Conditionalism—Twice Arrested and Committed by 
Order of Parliament, First to Newgate Then to Tower of London. 


papistical, mohametan and what not, who in reality were just 
as much in agreement with each other, as he was with R. O.” 0 

Overton issued several anonymous pamphlets criticizing 
the actions of the Westminster Assembly, which writings he 
later acknowledged to have authored. In August, 1646, he was 
arrested by order of the House of Parliament, and committed 
to Newgate prison. * 7 But friends in the army demanded he be 
either duly tried or released, and in September, 1647, he was 
released. 

Overton championed civil and religious liberty, and sent 
numerous petitions to Parliament, some of which he had corn- 
posed while in the “most contemptible gaole of Newgate,” as 
he phrased it. In 1649 he was again arrested. Upon refusing 
to acknowledge the authority of the Council of State, he was 
committed a second time to prison, on this occasion in the 
Tower. But he was once more released. 


9 Blackburne. op. cit., p. 50. 

7 Baptist Bibliography, p. 25. 
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In 1655 Overton had to flee the country to Flanders, the 
very year the enlarged edition of his Mans Mortallitie, now 
called Man Wholly Mortal, was republished in London. That 
his views as a Conditionalist were not the passing whim of an 
enthusiast but the settled conviction of a careful student is 
attested by the fact that twelve years after the initial printing 
Overton brought out this materially improved and enlarged 
edition—also showing that interest in the theme was grow¬ 
ing. And there was yet another reprint, posthumously, in 1674. 

Overton thus steadfastly maintained his Conditionalist 
views and risked his reputation and his life in their promulga¬ 
tion. For the third time, in 1659, R. O. was imprisoned for 
expressing his conscientious convictions. Altogether he was 
the author of about eighteen treatises, the majority of which, 
however, were on secular subjects. Such was the stormy life 
of a militant Conditionalist in 1643-1659. 

II. Samplings of Overton’s Conditionalist Contentions 

1. During Death Man Ceases to Be Until the Resur¬ 
rection. —Chapter one of this treatise is epitomized thus: 

“Of Man's Creation, Fall, Restitution, and Resurrection how they 
disproved the Opinion of the Soul, immagining the better part of Man 
immortall: And proveth him (quatinus Homo) wholy mortal l” 6 

And Overton clearly states that, in death, man returns to 
dust and is without any being, in whole or in part, until the 
resurrection, when he is restored to being. Thus: 

“Death reduceth this productio Entis ex Non-ente ad Non-entem, 
returnes Man to what he was before he was; that is, not to Bee: Psal. 115.17. 
the Dead prayse not the Lord, neither they that goe downe into silence: 
And Psal. 146.4. His breath goeth forth , he returneth to the Earth, in that 
very Day his thoughts perish, (see more pag. 5. 6. 7. 8.) But the Resurrec¬ 
tion restore th this non-ented Entitie to an everlas ting Being , [I] Cor. 15.42. 
It is sowne in corruption, it is raised in incorruption .” 0 

2. Mortalized by Adam; Immortalized by Christ.— 
Mortality is the inheritance of all of Adam’s posterity, while 


* R. O[vcrton], Mam Mortallitie (1643), p. 1. 
0 Ibid., p. 3. 
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conversely, “what was mortallized by the earthly Man shall 
be immortallized by the Heavenly man!* 10 Man thus became 
wholly mortal, without “his soule” continuing “immortall.” 
And he concludes: “Immortallity or the Resurrection cannot 
be by Propagation or Succission, as mortallity from Adam to 
his Issue/' u 

3. All Hope Grounded on Resurrection. —In chapter 
two Overton marshals the evidence of the Old Testament and 
the New Testament Scriptures. He quotes from Obadiah 4; 
Job 3, 4, 14, and 34; Psalms 6, 89, and 103; Ecclesiastes 3; and 
Isaiah 38, to show that “man is wholy mortall.” In death the 
wicked is not now in to rment, but “ absolutely is no t” until 
the resurrection. And from the New Testament—such as 1 Co¬ 
rinthians 15; 1 Peter 1; 1 Timothy 4 and 6; and Luke 20— 
he likewise shows that “all his h ope of future life was grounded 
u pon the Resur rection/' 12 And he concludes that in death men 
do not live on “in their soules/ ' but man ce ases to be “till the 
Resu rrection /' 13 That is his continuing theme. 

4. Paradise Entered by Way of Resurrection. —In deal¬ 
ing specifically with Luke 23:42, 43, concerning the thief on 
the cross, Overton says in the heavy phrasing of the time: 

“Then it must be meant, (as the Malefactor desired) w hen li e [Christ] 
was in his Kingdom e, which could not be before his Resurrecti on: there¬ 
fore, the Malefactor could injoy no such soulary beatitude, as from 
hence is supposed, and that before he [Christ] had received this Kingdome 
himselfe, but must receive the Paradice as Christ did, by a totall Resur¬ 
rection.” 14 

R. O/s closing words, in this connection, are: 

“Thus having found Mans Foundation to be wholy in the Dust, from 
thence taken, and thither to returne: Let this then be the use of all: That 
man hath not wherewith at all to boast no more then of dirt under his 
feet, but is provoaked wholy out of himselfe, to cast himselfe wholy on 
Jesus Christ, with whome in God our lives are hid, that when he who is 
our life shall appeare, he might also with him appeare in glory, to whom 
be the honour of our immortality for ever, and for ever. Amen.” 15 

So much for Overton in 1643-1655. 


w ibid. 
u ibid., p. 5. 


iJ Ibid., p. 6. 
"Ibid., p. 9. 


« Ibid., p. 32. 
16 Ibid., p. 57. 
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III. Canne Braves Reprisals to Print Overton's 
Conditionalist Treatise 

Brief reference must also be made to John Canne (c. 1590- 
1667), who first intro du ced mai^inal r efer ence notes into our 
English Bibles, and was a Baptist minister, writer, printer, and 
bookseller. As just noted, he was the printer, in 1643, of Rich¬ 
ard Overton’s Mans Mortallitie, and was in accord with its 
Conditionalist principles. His name was boldly printed on the 
title page, when such a procedure courted reprisals. Overton 
had merely used his initials, “R. O.” 

Little is known of Canne’s early life. Evidently he served 
for a brief time in the Anglican Church after his ordination. 
About 1621 he was chosen as “teacher” of a company of Inde¬ 
pendents, at “Deadman’s Place,” Southwark, London, who 
were forced to meet secretly in private homes in order to avoid 
persecution. But the pressure became so intense that within 
a year or two Canne was forced to flee, banned from England 
for his Baptist convictions. He made his way to Amsterdam 
where, under “banishment,” for seventeen years he served 
“diligently” as pastor of its “ancient English Church.” ie 

“To his pulpit labours” he added writing, printing, and 
bookselling in Amsterdam, with intermittent visits to England. 
But he considered his life mission to be the preaching of the 
gospel and the founding of churches after God’s order. 
Canne strongly advocated separation of church and state, and 
genuine reformation in religion. About the time he printed 
Mortallitie for Overton, he published his own A Necessitie of 
Separation from the Church of England, proved by the Non¬ 
conformists' Principles, written to justify dissent from the 
Church of England, to show the necessity of separation from 
religious error and comfortable livings, and to urge the found¬ 
ing of “pure churches.” It exerted a wide influence. 

About 1640 he again visited England, and was for a time in 

William E. A. Oxon. “John Canne,” Dictionary of National Biography, vol. 3, p. 
863; William Cathart, “John Canne,” The Baptist Encyclopedia, pp. 180. 181; J. M. Cramp, 
Baptist History, pp. 411, 412. 
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Bristol. There in 1641 he found a company of Separatists seek¬ 
ing to worship God according to the requirements of His Word. 
As a “baptized man” he formed them, on April 25, 1641, into 
the Broadmead Baptist church, 17 which has had an illustrious 
history. 18 Its pastors and members suffered great persecutions 
under Charles II, often meeting in private homes, and visited 
with fines and imprisonment, with the arrest of their ministers, 
who at one time preached to them through a hole in the wall 
from another room, 18 thus avoiding “apprehension/’ On another 
occasion Canne was banished from Hull after being arrested in 
the pulpit. 

But Canne returned to Amsterdam, where he published 
Overton’s Mans Mortallitie in 1643, which aroused much hos¬ 
tility against him, as well as against Overton. About this time 
he brought forth his own major contribution—a Bible with 
marginal notes, the first of its kind to be published, which 
formed the basis for all later reference Bibles, and for which 
he is best known. It was dedicated to the British Parliament 
and was the result of prodigious labor, extending over some 
twen ty-one years . It was designed to help inquirers in search of 
truth, and was reprinted repeatedly in Amsterdam and in 
England. Canne’s guiding motto jwas that “Scripture was the 
best inter preter of Script ure.” He also stressed the Baptist 
principle that “the Bible is everything in religion,” and that 
every human being should study the Sacred Scriptures for 
himself. 

Canne spent many years working on a Bible commentary 
but did not live to see it completed. 20 However, he published 
some eighteen treatises. Visiting England at intervals, and be¬ 
coming interested in Bible prophecy, he embraced for a time the 
current, widespread Fifth Monarchy principles, and in 1657 
wrote a treatise on prophecy entitled The Time of the End . 

17 “Broadmead Records,” Hanserd Knollys Society, p. 18. 

18 It is interesting to note that Deacon Edward Terrill, burdened to see young men 
trained for the Baptist ministry, left considerable property for the establishment of the Bristol 
Baptist College, the first of its kind, founded in 1679—for the great universities were closed 
against them. 

19 Cramp, op. cit.. pp. 345-347, 427, 428. 

20 Cat heart, op. cit., p. 181. 
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He was arrested and imprisoned in 1658, but was acquitted 
upon trial. He returned to Amsterdam from each visit to Eng¬ 
land, and died in exile from his native land. 

Canne held to Life Only in Christ, and though he did not 
write any separate treatise thereon, he was a staunch supporter 
and helper of those contending for Conditionalism, as was 
Overton, when printing such a work was fraught with peril. 
But his position is evident from various allusions in his works. 
He adhered closely to the written Word, and said in the preface 
to his “Reference Bible”— 

“It is not the scripture that leadeth men into errors and byways, but 
the misinterpretations and false glosses imposed upon it; as when men, by 
perverting the scriptures to their own principles and purposes, will make 
them speak their sense and private interpretation. Laying therefore aside 
men’s interpretations, and only following the scripture interpretating 
itself, it must needs be the best way and freest from errors.” 

He endured suffering and persecution for the cause of 
conscience. Such was the caliber and character of men advocat¬ 
ing Conditionalism in those stormy seventeenth-century times. 

IV. Court Physician—Death a Sleep, With Resurrection 
Awakening 

Another of the unique Conditionalists of this period, in 
the professions, was Dr. Peter Chamberlen (1601-1683), bril¬ 
liant court physician to three Stuart kings of England—James I, 
Charles I, and Charles II, and their queens—beyond which 
time he still continued as court physician for several years. 
Chamberlen was a reformer in medicine and an independent 
in theology. He was a most colorful figure, taking the lead in 
spirited discussion and writing numerous broadsides and trac¬ 
tates in both fields. His medical reputation was such that the 
czar of Russia sought to obtain his services, but Charles II 
refused to release him from the British court. 21 

Chamberlen was highly trained, a graduate of Emmanuel 


21 J. H. Aveling, M.D., The Chamberlens and the Midwifery Forceps, pp. 30-124; see 
also Froom, Prophetic Faith, vol. 4, pp. 908-915. 
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Dr. Peter Chamberlen (d. 1683), Illustrious Court Physician—Death a Sleep, With Resurrection 

Awakening. 


College, Cambridge, then a student of medicine in Heidelberg, 
Germany, and Padua, Italy. He received the degree of M.D. 
from the latter university in 1619, and was licensed by Oxford 
in 1620 and by Cambridge in 1621. He succeeded his father 
as court physician to James I, and also taught anatomy under 
the authorization of the Royal College of Physicians. Chamber-* 
len was a medical progressive and pioneered in various scien¬ 
tific advances, including the invention or perfection of the 
obstetrical forceps. He was a reformer in medical practice and 
midwifery, lifting professional standards and proposing a sys- 
tem of hydrother apy. He was regarded as unsurpassed in his 
field and was in advance of his time. 

Chamberlen was also a reformer in his religious views. He 
was usually classed as an Independent. But for several years he 
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served as a Baptist pastor, though he was baptized an Ana¬ 
baptist. At that time the Baptists were commonly classed as 
Anabaptists, and, as such, Chamberlen was the object of scorn 
and derision because of his religion. Nevertheless, he boldly 
entered the arena of religious discussion and participated in 
spirited debates—some even in St. Paul’s Cathedral—for pub¬ 
lic debates were the order of the day. Chamberlen was author 
of ten treatises, and was frequently the center of controversy. 22 
His life span covered the troubled times of the Interregnum 
under Cromwell, and then through and past Charles II. 

In 1654, 150 Baptist signatories asked him to become their 
pastor. So at the age of fifty-three Chamberlen entered the dual 
role of pastor and court physician. He was likewise a skilled 
student of Bible prophecy, and in 1677 and 1682 wrote on the 
prophesied course of world empires as revealed in Daniel 7— 
impressively fulfilled, he said, in Babylonia, Medo-Persia, Gre- 
cia, and Rome, which fourth world power was in turn divided 
into the ten kingdoms of modern Europe, with the “Little Triple 
Crowned Horn,” 23 as he phrased it, constituting the Papacy, 
resp onsible for the change of the fourth precept of God’s law 
and its Sabbath “time” requirement. 24 

Chamberlen began his personal observance of the seventh- 
day Sabbath in 1651, continuing this practice undeviatingly 
for thirty-two years. And for four of these he served as a Sev¬ 
enth Day Baptist pastor, subject again to the inevitable public 
jibes and jeers directed at all such innovations. Those were the 
rugged times when John Bunyan was imprisoned for his faith, 
writing part of Pilgrim's Progress while in Bedford jail. 

As a former Anabaptist this celebrated court physician 
not only rested in the love and mercy of God—and rejoiced 
in His free pardon and the full remission of sin—but believed 
in the inheritance of eternal life and immortality solely through 


22 Froorn, op. cit., vol. 4, p. 910. 

23 This expression, in varying forms, appears in at least four places in his writings— 
to the Jews, and to archbishops Sheldon and Sandcraft (Aveling, op. cit., pp. 112, 116, 119, 
120). Photostats of originals in Conditional Immortality Source Collection. 

24 See Froom, op. cit., vol. 4, pp. 910-913, where the sources (Tanner, Ms. No. 36, 
fol. 147) are given. 
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Christ. Chamberlen, like many other keen thinkers and able 
scholars of the time, believed death to be an unconscious sleep 
—resting in darkness and peace from sorrow and labor. He 
looked for the glorious resurrection morn when he would be 
awakened, clothed in eternal light and life. 25 He never wrote 
a formal treatise thereon, but represented many who personally 
held this view, reflected only in attitude and incidental expres¬ 
sion. The voice of Conditionalism was increasing surely among 
men in all walks of life. 

Thus in 1684 Dr. Chamberlen wrote An Elegy of that 
Faithful and Laborious Minister of Christ, Mr. Francis Bamp - 
field. Bampfield was a prominent Anglican clergyman who had 
likewise become a Sabbatarian, and died for his faith in New¬ 
gate prison, February 16, 1684. In this printed broadside issued 
at the time, Chamberlen’s Conditionalist convictions are woven 
into this pensive poem: 

“Sleep then (Dear Saint) in Peace and softly Rest. 

Till Christ resuscitate thy Quiet Dust, 

To cloath it with immortal Beams of Light; 

That with its Bright’ned Soul it may unite.” 26 

And in his own last will and testament Chamberlen looked 
forward to the “fruition of Eternall Life,” received at the great 
consummation, meantime being buried “in sure and certaine 
expectation of a Joyfull Resurrection” at our Lord’s return. 
Most impressive of all are the final expressions carved on his 
imposing to mbstone at Woodham Mortim er Hal l (Essex), 
with the tiny but significant words chiseled in stone at the close 
of his epitaph, “Ordered by Doctor Peter Chamberlen, here 
enterred, for his Epitaph.” They were therefore of his own 
composition. Here are the telltale expressions excerpted from 
the lengthy epitaph: 

"Death my last sleep . . . ; 

The end of sorrow—labour and of care, 

The end of trouble, sickness, and of feare. 


25 Ibid., p. 915. 

20 Original in British Museum; photostat in Conditional Immortality Source Collection. 
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Here shall I sin no more—no more shall weep, 

Here’s surely to be found a quiet sleep; 

. . . intomb’d in sleep and night.’* 

But that was not all. That was not the end. Here is the 
“fruition”: 

“But in the morning we renue our light; 

And when I wake wrapt in Eternal light. 

Crowned with Eternal glories ever blest, 

Oh! happy rest that brings me all the rest.” 27 

The caliber and prominence of some of these adherents 
to Conditionalism are impressive. 


27 Aveling, op. cit., pp. 121-124. 



CHAPTER TEN 


Seventeenth-Century Voices 


Augment Conditionalist Witness 


Sharp debate over the nature and destiny of man con¬ 
tinued to characterize the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies, along with bitter antagonism against those contending 
for Conditionalism. This milder reaction replaced the cruel 
persecution formerly visited upon its proponents during the 
previous century. “Innumerable” tracts and books, as one con¬ 
temporary described them, were issued. There was avid inter¬ 
est, and the battle line of pens swayed back and forth with a 
slow but definite gain for the advocates of Conditionalism. 

Most of the lesser voices were, of course, merely echoes, 
or restatements, of what had been set forth many times before. 
Nevertheless, the question continued under constant debate, 
covering its many angles and championed by stalwarts on both 
sides. We will survey a few of the more prominent penmen, 
and allude to lesser lights who were likewise avowed Con- 
ditionalists. Let us first turn to the Continent for an early 
seventeenth-century Conditionalist there. 

I. Stegmann of Germany—Dead Restored to Life 
Through Resurrection 

In 1628 a Capuchin friar, writing under the name of 
Valerian Magni, published a work at Prague on the conscious¬ 
ness of the soul in death. It was entitled De Acatholicorum 
regula credendi (“Concerning the rule of believing of non- 
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Catholics”). 1 This was answered on the Continent by Joachim 
Steg mann (fl, 1630), German scholar and publisher of Branden¬ 
burg, and author of some sixty tractates, who had previously 
produced a new translation of the Greek New Testament into 
German. 2 So again we see the caliber of some of the Continen¬ 
tal Conditionalists. Stegmann’s reply to the friar, written under 
the pen name of Alesius, was called Brevis Disquisition First 
published in 1628, it had three editions by 1651, with an Eng¬ 
lish translation by Biddle in 1653. 

The English title reads Brevis Disquisitio: or, a brief 
Inquiry touching a better way than is commonly made use of, 
to refute Papists, and reduce Protestants to Certainty and 
Unity in Religion. Fortunately, this translation is preserved 
in The Phenix (1708), Vol. II, No. XXII. For a time it was 
thought to have been written by the learned Canon John 
Hales of Eton. 1 4 But Historian Blackburne declares that to be 
a “mistake.” It was assuredly by Stegmann, and bears the con¬ 
firmatory date of the Biddle translation. 

The purpose of Stegmann’s tractate was to show that Protes¬ 
tants, by adhering to fallacies in the “peculiar systems of Luther, 
Calvin,” et cetera, had in many instances offered weak and in¬ 
effective arguments against the positions of the Papacy, which 
“laid them under needless difficulties.” Stegmann’s specific 
counsel was to “discard all human authority, and stick to the 
Scripture only, as explained and understood by right reason, 
without having any regard to tradition, or the authority of the 
Fathers, Councils, &c.” 5 

Dr. Samuel Ward, in a letter to Archbishop Ussher, referred 
to Brevis Disquisitio as stating that “souls do not live till the 
resurrection.” 6 Bayle had contended that Stegmann’s treatise 
tended to “disparage the reputation” of the early Reformers by 

1 Peter Bayle, Critical and Historical Dictionary (1728), vol. 5, p. 741. 

2 Das Newe Testament . . . aus dem Griechtscken ins Teutsche versetzet . 

3 Blackburne, A Short Historical View, pp. 37, 38. 

4 The temporary assignment of Brevis Disquisitio to Canon John Hales (1584-1656) was 
not so much meant to disparage the work as to express “orthodox” concern that such an “Eng¬ 
lish scholar and Arminian divine,” as well as Oxford graduate, who was canon of Windsor 
and representative at Dort, should have written it. 

5 Blackburne, op. cit., p. 37. 

a Richard Parr, Life of Ussher, p. 473. 
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breaking in upon their "several systems." But the learned Arch¬ 
deacon Blackburne asked: "Could more seasonable or whole¬ 
some advice be given to Protestants? Was this not the very 
method afterwards adopted by our incomparable Chilling- 
worth” (that the Bible and the Bible only is the religion of 
Protestants)? the weighty effects of which contention were felt 
by the Papacy. And Blackburne adds, "Chillingworth’s method 
will remain an impregnable bulwark” against all papal fallacies. 7 

II. Cumulative Argument on Unconscious State of Dead 

The heart of Stegmann’s contribution, coming from the 
Continent, is found in his chapter eight, "Whether the Dead 
properly live,” from which liberal quotations are here made 
because of its Continental origin, again indicating that Con- 
ditionalism was spread over various countries. First, Stegmann 
asserts that those who hold the papal fallacies retained in 
Prot estantism "cannot solidly refute the Papists.” In illustrat¬ 
ing this point, Stegmann selected one point on which most 
P rotesta nt s retained one of th e great e rrors " tha t are amon gst 

the Papists"—the "opinion wherein they hold that the dead 
live.^ 

1. The Immortal-Soulist Position. —Stegmann first de¬ 
clares this to be "very absurd, yet they believe it.” Then he 
continues: 

“For they suppose th at the Souls of Man, in that very moment wherein 
they are parted from their Bodies by Death, are carry’d either to Heaven, 
and do there feel heavenly Joy, and possess all kinds of Happiness, which 
God hath promis’d to his People; or to Hell, and are there tormented, 
and excruciated with unquenchable Fire. And this, as was said before, 
they attribute to the mere Souls separated from the Bodies, even before 
the Resurrection of the Men themselves, that is to say, while they are 
yet dead.” 8 

2. Consciousness in Death Foundation of Purgatory.— 
This argument Stegmann immediately counters, logically, in 
these cogent words: 

7 Blackburne, op. cit., p. 22[381. 

8 Joachim Stegmann, Brevis Disquisitio, in The Phenix (1708), Vol. II, No. XXII, 

p. 333. 
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‘'But those things ca nnot h app en to any thing which is not alive; for 
that which doth not live doth not feel, and consequently neither enjoyeth 
Pleasure, nor endureth Pain Wherefore they believe in effect, that the 
Dead live: namely, in the same manner that they affirm Peter, Paul, and 
other dead Men to live in Heaven. Now thi s is the Foundatio n not only 
of Purgat ory, but also of that horrible Idolatry prac tis'd amongst the 
Papists, whilst they in vocate t he Saints that are dead. Take this away, and 
there will be no place left for t he others. To what purpose is the Fire of 
Purgatory, if Souls separ ated from the Bodies feel nothing? to what pur¬ 
pose are Prayers to the Virgin M ary, to Pet er, and Paul, and other dead 
Men, if they can neithe r hear Prayers, nor intercede for you? On the 
contrary, if you admit this, you cannot easily overthrow the Invocation of 
S aints/* * 

3. Recalled to Life at Resurrection. —Stegmann then 
declares that the contrary thereof is set down in Scripture, 
and is in conflict with the widespread popular concept. Thus; 

“The Argume nt of Christ, wherein he proveth the future Resurrection 
of the Dead from thence. That God is the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, but is n ot the God of th e Dead, but of th e Living: whence he con- 
cludeth, that they live to God, that is, shal l b e recall'd to L ife by God, 
that he may manifest himself to be their God, or BenefactorTTKTs Argu¬ 
ment would be altogether fallacious, if before the Resurrection they felt 
heavenly Joy. For then God would be their God, or Benefactor, namely, 
according to their Souls, altho their Bodies should never rise again/’ 10 

4. Was the Apostle Paul in Error? —Next Stegmann 
turns to St. Paul in 1 Corinthians 15, offering this observation: 

“In like manner, the Reasoning of the Apo stle would be fallacious, 

1 Cor. 15.30, 31, 32. wh erei n he p roveth the Resurrection by that Argu¬ 
ment: Beca use oth erwise those that believe in Christ - wouIcT in vain run 
hazards every hour; in vain suffer so many Calamities for Christ; which he 
teacheth by his own Example. Again, because otherwise it would be 
better to sing the Song of the Epicureans, Let us eat and drink, for 
to morrow we shall die. I n short, of all men Christians would, be most 
miserable. Certainly this would be false, if the Godly presently after death 
did in their Souls enjoy celestial Happiness, and the Wicked feel Torment. 

For they would not in vain suffer Calamities, nor these follow the Pleasures 
of the Flesh scot-free; and the Godly would be far happier than the 
Wicked.” u 

5. Absurd to Hold Christ and Apostles in Error. —On 


6 Ibid., pp. 333, 334. 
*• Ibid., p. 334. 

» Ibid. 
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the basis of these two inerrant authorities, to which he also adds 
St. Peter , Stegmann says: 

“Since therefore it is the absurdest thing in the world, to say that 
Christ and the Apostle Paul did not argue rightly; is it not clear that the 
Doctrine is false, which being granted, so great an Absurdity would be 
charg'd on Christ and the Apostle Paul? Furthermore, why should Peter 
defer the Sa lvation of Souls to the last day? 1 Pet. 1 . 5 . Who a re kept by the 

P ower of God thro Faith unto Salvation , ready to be reveal’d in the last 

time: A nd Paul the Crown of Righteousness to the Day of Ju dgm ent; 
2 Tim. 4.8. Henceforth there is laid up for me a Crown of Righteousness , 
which the Lord the righteous Judg[e ] shall give to me at that day, etc. 
To what purpose should the Judgment be appo inted? How could it be 
said of the Godly under the old Covenant, that diey receiv’d not th e Pro m¬ 

i se, G od providing some better things for us, that they might not without 
us be made perfect, Heb. 11.40. if the Soul of every one presently after 
death, even without the Body, felt celestial Happiness?” 12 

6. Disembodied Souls Have No Consciousness.— Steg¬ 
mann then makes his fundamental deduction—that souls 
a part from the body do not live in death, and have no 
feeling. And he declares concerning the nature of man: 

“But the very Nature of the thing it self refuteth it. Is n ot Living, 
Dyi ng, Fee ling, Hearing, Acting, proper to the whole Man, or the Com- 
p ound of Soul and Bod y? Is not the Body the Instrument of the Sou l, 
without which it cannot perform her Functions ? as an Artist knoweth 
indeed the Art of working, but unless he have Instruments at hand, he 
cannot produce any Effect. Let the Eve be shut, the Soul will not see, tho 
the Power of Seeing be not taken away from it. For as soon as you shall 
restore the Instrument, a man will presently see. Wherefore Souls separated 
from Bodies are neither dead nor live, and consequently enjoy no 
Pleasure, and feel no Pain; for those things are proper to the whole 
Compound.” 13 

7. Body and Spirit Rejoined at Resurrection. —Then 
follows Stegmann’s conclusion that “the Dead are not” until 
the resurrection: 

“But the Scripture saith, that the De ad are not, that the Spirit return- 
eth to him that gave it; and of the Spirits of the Godly, that they are in the 
hand of God, but at the Resurrection they shall be join'd with the Bodies. 
And then having gotten Instruments, they will put forth their Opera¬ 
tions.” 14 


Ibid., pp. 334, 335. 
,a Ibid., p. 335. 

M Ibid 
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Such is the close reasoning of the Conditionalist Stegmann 
of Germany. Such men had a clear Biblical reason for their 
faith, and expressed it succinctly wherever they lived. 

III. Puritan Nathaniel Homes Stresses Resurrection 

Returning now to England, we find that increasing em¬ 
phasis appeared at this time on the literal resurrection of the 
righteous d ead, to occur at th e second adv ent of Christ—a teach¬ 
ing that always accompanies a clear Conditionalist emphasis. 
An example can be seen in the 1641 treatise by Dr. Nathaniel 
Homes, or Holmes (1599-1678), scholarly Puritan divine. He 
was educated at Magdalen College, Oxford, and at Exeter, 
where he received the successive degrees of B.A., M.A., B.D., 
and D.D. He was highly skilled in Hebrew. And as a Calvinist 
he first served as rector of St. Mary Staining, thereafter min¬ 
istering to several Independent congregations. 

Homes was an ardent premillennialist, his most noted 
work being The Resurrec tion Revealed: or the Dawning of 
the Day-Star (1641). This unique treatise stresses the millen¬ 
nium as^_still_ future, thus opposing the Augustinian position. 
He avers that it is to be introduced by the literal resurrection 
of the sleep ing saints and the change, or translation, of the 
living saints at the Second Advent—which transcendent event, 
he held, will also bring about the destruction of the world by 
fire, together with Antichrist, the archenemy of truth. In this 
work, Oliver Cromwell’s chaplain, Peter Sterry, wrote the sig¬ 
nificant and descriptive introduction concerning this rising 
“Morning Star”: 

“Like a peece of rich coine, it hath been long buried in the earth, 
but of late dayes digged up againe; it begins to grow bright with handling, 
and to passe current with great numbers of Saints, and learned men of 
great Authority. As the same Star at several seasons is the Evening-star, 
setting immediately after the Sunne, and the Morning-star shining im¬ 
mediately before it; So was this Truth the Evening-star to the first coming 
of Christ, and giving of the Spirit, setting together with the glory of that 
Day, in a night of Ani-Christianisme: Now it appears againe in our Times, 
as a Morning star, to that blessed Day of the second effusion of the Spirit, 
and the second appearance of our Saviour in the glory of the Father." 
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Significance of Peter Sterry’s Endorsement. —The sig¬ 
nificance of Sterry’s introduction is caught only by noting the 
character and caliber of the man himself. Peter Sterry (1613- 
1672), eminent Independent divine, was educated at Puritan 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge University. This was at a time 
when the forces in the university were seeking to reinterpret 
Christianity in the light of Platonic philosophy. Sterry was a 
profound thinker, with strong religious convictions. He was 
trained in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Italian. He might have 
remained as a teacher at Cambridge, but left because he was 
out of harmony with its religious emphasis. 

Sterry was the personal friend and chaplain of Oliver 
Cromwell, and a strong supporter of the Protectorate. He was 
likewise a congenial friend of Conditionalist John Milton, 
joining him in championing toleration and assisting him when 
the latter was going blind. He was also a friend of the despised 
Quakers. Sterry was marked for high office and was appointed 
preacher to the Council of State. He was noted for his poetic 
eloquence, and frequently preached before each of the Houses 
of Parliament. He was also responsible for certifying the fitness 
of ministers. He pleaded against depending upon forms, or¬ 
dinances, and peculiar ways of worship. 

He was also one of the clergymen chosen by the House of 
Lords for the Westminster Assembly 15 to reorganize the Church 
of England on a Puritan basis. But after the execution of 
Charles I, the Westminster Assembly held its last meeting. 
Any predominance of the Presbyterian cause in England was 
thus lost. 

Sterry’s support of Dr. Homes’s Resurrection treatise and 
its basic implications indicates the permeation of the struc¬ 
tural principles of Conditionalism and its corollaries into high 
places at this time. This again attests that during this period 
certain clerics of prominence held various aspects of this un- 

16 The Westminster Assembly, originally appointed by Parliament in 1643, with the 
purpose of reforming the English church, comprised 151 members, laymen, and ecclesiastics. 
These included Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Independents, and Erastrians. They attempted to 
revise the Thirty-Nine Articles. But instead, the Westminster Confession, the Directory of 
Public Worship, and the two Westminster Catechisms resulted. 
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popular view of man and his destiny without being ostracized 
and without forfeiting their clerical posts. In previous times 
cruel persecution was visited upon its proponents. Thus the 
pendulum swung back and forth between toleration and ostra¬ 
cism. 

IV. Baptist Richardson Opposes Eternal Torment Dogma 

About the same time Samuel Richardson (fl. 1633-1646), 
controversialist and former army preacher, was pastor of the 
first Particular (Calvinistic) Baptist church to be established 
in London, in 1633. 18 It was one of the seven Baptist churches 
of the metropolis. Though biographical data is meager, he was 
known to be author of eleven works, including a rather re¬ 
markable treatise for the time entitled Of the Torments of 
Hell: the Foundations thereof discover'd , search'd, shaken and 
remov'd. With Many Infallible Proofs that there is not to be 
a Punishment after this Life for any to endure that shall never 
end. By Samuel Richardson, London, 1658 17 —with four re¬ 
prints between 1660 and 1754. 18 This topic was, of course, dif¬ 
ferent from, though related to, the more constantly agitated 
sleep of the soul in death. 

As with many books of the time, the thesis of the volume 
was really compacted into its extended title. In the Introduc¬ 
tion, Richardson says that “the love of truth, and desire to 
learn, drew me into this search, and caused me to dissent, not 
for contention, but for truth sake.” He asserts that we ought 
to “seek and unbrace,” and if necessary to “suffer” for, truth. 
“The manifestation of light and love,” he observes, “hath over¬ 
thrown many brave inventions and doctrines of men.” After 
most earnest “seeking” and “diligent search,” Richardson was 


18 His name appears with that of John Spilsburv as signatories to the three editions of 
the Confession of Faith of the seven London (Particular) Baptist churches, in 1643, 1644, 1646. 

17 Attempt has been made to cast doubt on Ricnardson as author. But historian A. J. 
Mills personally examined the first edition and attests: “The first edition with title-page intact, 
has revealed his [Richardson’s] name, in Roman capitals, printed across the page. There is 
thus no doubt as to the authorship of this important work.”— Earlier Life-Truth. Exponents, 
p. 26. 

18 William A. Shaw t “Samuel Richardson,” Dictionary of National Biography, vol. 16, 
p. 1129; see also Mills, Earlier Life-Truth Exponents, p. 26. 
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“fully and confidently persuaded” that he was pleading for 
“truth” on the fate of the wicked in his presentation. 

First, inquiring into Christ’s “descending into Hell,” as 
the creed of orthodoxy puts it, he refers to Bucer’s understand¬ 
ing that this referred to Christ’s burial. Richardson contends 
that she’ol and hades refe r to the grave, while geenna con¬ 
notes Hell-fire. The limi tations of “everlasting” are also 
pointed out. Even if the fire be “ever lasting,” he insists that 
that wh ich is c ast therein is destroyed, being likened in Scrip¬ 
ture to chaff a nd stubble. 

In this way Richardson “shakes” the Eternal-Torment 
School of teaching of his day, while facetiously suggesting, as 
an aside, that water is not so scarce in Hell as his opponents 
would contend—seeing that where there is such weeping there 
are tears, and where there are tears, there is water! But, in 
most serious vein he shows how the “sev en pillars of Hell” 
are “shaken and removed. ” Here they are in condensed form: 

(1) The Greek Fathers, through ignorance of Hebrew, 
gave wrong interpretations: (2) Hebr ew and Greek copyists 
made obvious mistakes, there being now no originals to con¬ 
sult; (3) expositors misinterpreted she’ol for Hell-torment; 
(4) consent of preachers and blind belief of the people; (5) 
wresting scriptures from their plain meani ng; (6) false argu¬ 
ments and reasons; and (7) preaching “Hell-torment” as a 
means of “perswasion to a Holy Life.” 19 

Richardson “removes” these “pillars” with a heavy hand. 
Then, turning from the negative to the positive, he gives 
twe nty p ointed “Infallible Proofs” for his position on the ulti¬ 
mate destruction of the wicked. P roof XV III reads: 

“God, He is just, therefore He will not jio anything but that which is 
Just and right: the greatest j>unishment of the brea ch of His law is de ath; 
l < He will not inflict another, much less a worser pu nish ment than He hath 
expressed in His law.” 20 

Richardson’s treatise is a pertinent example of a mid- 


19 Quoted in Mills, Earlier Life-Truth Exponents, p. 26. 

20 Ibid. 
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seventeenth-century Conditionalist presentation by an out¬ 
spoken pastor. Discussion of the issue was widespread, as is 
evidenced by the fact that the treatise was many times re¬ 
printed, even as late as 1833 in the United States, and was 
translated into several Continental languages as well—twice 
into French, in 1769 and even in 1823. 

Richardson’s treatise, it should be remarked, did not pass 
unchallenged. A sharp rejoinder was forthcoming in 1678, as 
John Brandon wrote Everlasting Fire no Fancy. Being an 
Answer to a late Pestilent Pamphlet [by S. Richardson ]; en¬ 
titled The Foundations of Hell-Torments shaken and removed. 
And even in 1720 John Lewis offered another answer to Rich¬ 
ardson’s tractate, which he named The Nature of Hell, the 
Reality of Hell-Fire , and the Eternity of Hell-Torments, ex¬ 
plain'd and vindicated.* 1 So the battle raged. 

V. Professor Isaac Barrow—Temporal Offenders Not Punished 

Eternally 

In the growing list of notable exponents of the various 
aspects of Conditionalism, we come to Dr. Isaac Barrow (1630- 
1677V distinguished English theologian, classical scholar, lin¬ 
guist, mathematician, and Cambridge professor. Educated at 
Charterhouse and Trinity College, he traveled widely on the 
Continent, then took Anglican orders. He was first made pro¬ 
fessor of geometry, then professor of Greek, and finally of mathe¬ 
matics, at Cambridge. This high post he resigned in favor of his 
noted pupil Sir Isaac Newton, who succeeded him in the pro¬ 
fessorship in 1669, and who was said to have likewise been a 
Conditionalist, though not writing on the subject. (Newton 
was likewise succeeded by a Conditionalist—William Whiston, 
to be noted later.) 

Barrow was then chaplain to Charles II, and became Master 
of Trinity College in 1672. He was further reputed to be one 
of the greatest scholars and Arminian preachers of the Church 

21 Cf. Abbot, The Literature of the Doctrine of a Future Life, nos. 3784, 3989, 4160, 
4227, also 3792, 3857. 
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of England in his day. As to his competency in Biblical exposi¬ 
tion, Barrow was recognized as one of the finest Greek schol ars 
of his generation. And among his writings was the unique Two 
Dissertations on the Duration of F uture Pu nishme nt, a schol¬ 
arly contribution to Life Only in Christ and contingent truths. 
Maintaining that immortality is conditional, and holding to 
the utter destruction of the wicked, Barrow says such a con- 
comports with^heJustice_ofjGod-—it bei ng incon ceivable 
that He would pu nish temporal offenses with eternal torments. 
Here is a key statement: 


cept 


“Besides these arguments from express scripture, it may be considered 
whether this opinion [destruction of the wicked] do not better agree with 
the justi ce of God , especially with the great attribute of H is mercy, so m uch 
magnified in scripture; for sure it is a hard question, never well resolved 
to the satisfaction of human understanding, how such temporal offence s 
as are com mitt ed by men in this world, under so many temptations an d 

infirmities of na ture, not genera lly relieved by a suffi ciency of a uxiliary 
grace, as the common opinio n is, should be justly punishable with eternity 
of extreme torments. 0 22 


22 Sermons and Fragments attributed to Isaac Barrow, D.D. ... to whieh are added, 
Two Dissertations on the Duration of Future Punishment. and on Dissenters. Now first col¬ 
lected and edited from the MSS. in the University and Trinity College Library t Cambridge. 
By the Rev. J. P. Lee, M.A., pp. 209, 210. (Of the Two Dissertations Lee says, “It only remains 
to say, that they are unquestionably in the handwriting of Barrow.”) 
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Commenting on such a course of unending torture, for 
which some contend, Barrow calls it— 

“a severity of justice far above all example of repeated cruelty in the worst 
of men, there being no man presumably so prodigiously cruel or har d¬ 
hearted, that cou ld endure to see the worst of men, that had been guilty 
of the worst crimes imaginable, and the greatest injust and despite to 
himself, suffer perpetually in an actual extremity of torment: but would 
in time be moved to deliver him at last by destruction of his being/' 33 
“According to the words of our Saviour, ‘Fear not them which kill the 
body, . . < fear Him who hath power to destroy both body and soul in 
Hell.' And sure no man doth doubt, but that God is able to destroy the 
soul as well as the body; and to say He can but will not do it, is a begging 
of the question, and a seeming contradiction of our Saviour's words." Zi 




Such were the convictions of the scholarly predecessor of 
Sir Isaac JsJewton at Cambridge University. They also show 
that the holding and publishing of such teachings was not, at 
the time, considered inconsistent with major responsibility in 
churchly and educational ranks. 


VI. Philosopher John Locke—Bold Stand Against Innate 
Immortality 

As we have seen, men of learning in various walks of life 
were now adherents to the principle of Conditionalism—clerics, 
phy sicians, ed ucators, barristers, scien tists, and phi losoph ers. 

Among the latter was John Locke (1632- 1704), renowned 
C hristian philosoph er and foremost defender of free inquiry 
of the seventeenth century. He was educated at Westminster 
and Christ Church, Oxford, where he distinguished himself by 
his talents and attainments. After receiving his M.A. degree, 
he applied himself to the study of medicine—primarily for the 
knowledge he would gain, rather than for its practice as a 
profession. For a time Locke taught Greek, rhetoric, and moral 
philosophy at Oxford. He also held several political posts, being 
sent on certain missions of state to the Continent. He was even 
asked to serve as an envoy to a foreign court, but declined. He 
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Left: John Locke (d. 1704), Renowned Christian Philosopher—Takes Bold Stand 
Against Innate Immortality. Right: John Tillotson (d. 1694), Archbishop of 
Canterbury—Undercuts Dogma of Eternal Torment. 


was, however, secretary for the Board of Trade and Commis¬ 
sioner of Appeals, and was a friend of many distinguished men 
of his time. 

Locke was author of numerous works, several of which 
exerted a marked influence on subsequent British and American 
thought. The purpose in all his writings was the advancement of 
mankind in knowledge, freedom, and virtue. He pleaded for 
toleration, though personally he held to a severe Puritan moral¬ 
ity. His controversial writings, which often became a battle cry, 
were marked by clear and cogent arguments, but by fairness 
and respect toward all opponents. His entire life, in fact, was 
a warfare against the enemies of freedom of thought and wor¬ 
ship. Though he has been lauded by certain freethinkers, he 
was an earnest Christian, and regarded Holy Scripture with 
profound reverence, declaring: “It has God for its author, salva¬ 
tion for its end, and truth without any mixture of error for its 
matter/' 
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His famous An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, 
begun in 1671, was seventeen years in the making. It attacked 
Platonism, and was directed against various “innate conceptions 
or intuitions.” He, on the other hand, was an Empiricist, be¬ 
lieving in the pursuit of knowledge by experiment and observa¬ 
tion. He dwelt on how the mind works, its limitations, and the 
tabula rasa concept. Education owes much to him for the 
liberalizing engendered by his teachings. 

During the political upheaval Locke fled to Holland for 
security reasons, and there finished his Essay, returning to the 
homeland in 1689. In his controversial works he sought to 
remove objections and clear away misapprehensions regarding 
his fundamental tenets. The Reasonableness of Christianity was 
his last work, written in 1695, late in life. This brought him 
into conflict with certain rectors and bishops eager to pre¬ 
serve “orthodoxy.” 

Locke rejected all theological dogmas that rested upon 
mere ecclesiastica l authority. Thus he took a clear and bold 
stand against the doctrine of the Innat e Immo rt ality and im - 
materiality of the soul, delivering telling blows against such 
“ heathenish fabl es,” as he called them, and thus revealing his 
thorough acquaintance with their historical origins in the 
philosophies of Platonism. 

1. Wicked Do “Not Live Forever.” —Locke was equally 
forthright in his opposition to the dogma of the eternal torment 
of the incorrigible. This appears in various works. To him the 
punishment for sin is actual death, not eternal life in misery. 
Thus, in his Latin treatise R'esurrectio et quae sequuntur, he 
says: 

“St. Paul, speaking of the Resurrection, [1 Cor. 15] . . . never conies 
to the resurrection of the wicked . . . ; so that from verse 27 to the end 
of the chapter is a description onlv of the resurrection of the just. . . . 
First, that which he here speaks of as raised, is raised in glory, v. 43; but 
the wicked are not raised in glory. 2dly, He says, we shall bear the image of 
the heavenly Adam, v. 49, which c annot belong to the wicked. 3rd. We shall 
all be changed, that, by putting on incorruptibility and immortality, death 
may be swallowed up in victory, ... v. 51, 52, 53, 54, 57, which cannot 
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likewise belong to the damned. ... I think no body will say that the 
_ ^-wicked have victory over death. . . . 

"'Two things are plainly declared in Scripture concerning them [the 
wicked]. 

“1st. That they shall be cast into hell fire to be tormented there, is 
so express, and so often mentioned in Scripture, that there can be 
no doubt about it. Matt. xxv. 41, 46. xiii. 42. 50. xviii. 8. 

“2n d. That they shall not live for ever.” 28 

2. Death Not "Eternal Life in Misery.” —In his cele¬ 
brated treatise, The Reasonableness of Christianity, Locke be¬ 
gan his defense of Christianity by protesting the doctrine of 
immortal death with this searching question: 

“By death, some men understand endless torments in hell fire; but 
it seems a strange way understanding a law, which requires the plainest 
and directest of words, that by death should be meant eternal life in misery. 
Can any one be supposed to intend by a law which says, ‘For felony thou 
shalt surely die,' not that he should lose his life, but be kept alive in ex¬ 
quisite and perpetual torments? And would any one think himself fairly 
\4ealt with that was so used?” 28 

3. Eternal Life Rests on Promises of God. —Locke’s 
renowned controversy with Edward Stillingfleet, Bishop of 
Worcester, appears in An Essay Concerning Human Under¬ 
standing . Stillingfleet held that the common faith in an afterlife 
would be endangered if the "philosophic proof” (Platonic) of 
immortality were abandoned. Locke’s reply was that our hop e 
of eternal life rests o n the revelation and promises of God, not 
on the subtleties of men. The reply was approved by Jean Le 
Clerc, celebrated French divine. Locke wa s not at all impressed 
by the stock argument of the “majority view,” and wisely 
countered with the statement: 

“An error is n ot the better for being common, nor truth the wors e 
for having lain neglected: and if it were put to the vote any where in the 
Avorld, I doubt, as things are managed, whether truth would have the 
majority.” 77 


26 English translation in Lord King, Life of Locke, vol. 2. pp. 139-146. 

28 John Locke, The Reasonableness of Christianity, in Richard Watson, A Collection of 
Theological Tracts in Six Volumes, vol. 6, p. 3. 

27 John Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, book iv, chap, iii, sec. 
vi., note, p. 465. 
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VII. Terse Excerpts From Locke’s Arguments 

Here are typical extracts from The Reasonableness of 
Christianity, which exhibit Locke’s line of reasoning on Con- 
ditionalism: 

Loss.—"By this fall he [Adam] lost paradise, wherein were tranquillity 
and the tree of life, i.e. he lost bliss and immortality.” 28 

Exclusion. —“An exclusion from paradise and loss of immortality, 
is the portion of sinners.” 29 

Of the death threatened in Genesis 2:17, Locke says: 

Cessation.—“I must confess, by death here, I can understand nothing 
but a ceasing to be, ( the losing of all actions of life and sense).” 30 

Strange. —“But it seems a strange'way of understanding a law, which 
requires the plainest and directest words, that by ‘death* should be meant 
eternal life in misery.” 81 

Dust.— “But when man was turned out [of Paradise], he was exposed 
to the to il, anxiety, an d frailties of this mortal life, which should end in 
dust, out of which he was made, and to which he should return; and then 
have no more life or sense than the 7 dustTiad.” 82 

To Locke, the philosopher and defender of free inquiry, 
the resurrection is the only gateway to life and immortality. 

VIII. Archbishop Tillotson Undercuts Dogma of Eternal 

Torment 

qO 

John Tillotson (1630-1694), Arc hbishop of Canterbur y, 
was of nonconformist background. Educated at Cambridge, he 
was profoundly influenced by the works of the great Protestant 
apologist, William Chillingworth, with their basic theme, “The 
Bible only is the faith of Protestants.” Submitting to the Act of 
Conformity in 1662, he served first as an Anglican curate, then 
in the rectory of Kiddington. He next became lecturer at St. 
Laurance’s, in the Jewry, where he came to be recognized as 
such a distinguished preacher that many of the clergy modeled 
their sermons after his. (Pictured on page 188.) 


28 Watson, op. cit p. 2. 
9 Ibid., p. 9. 

Ibid., p. 3. 

31 Ibid. 

33 lbtd. 
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In 1670 Tillotson became prebendary of Canterbury, and 
in 1689 dean of St. Pauls. He was also a member of the com¬ 
mission to revise the Book of Common Prayer . He held the 
Zwinglian view concerning the Eucharist, and preached strongly 
against Popery and Purgatory. Then in 1691 Tillotson was 
consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury, and set about reforming 
the abuses among the clergy. His hope was to include all Prot¬ 
estant Dissenters, other than Unitarians, in the Church of 
England. 

1. Declares Innate-Immortality Assumed, Not “Re¬ 
vealed.” —On March 7, 1690, Archbishop Tillotson preached a 
revol utionary sermon dealing with the “ Eternity of Hell Tor¬ 
ments,” based on Mat thew 25:4 6—one that created great com¬ 
motion in the theological world. In it he maintained that 
though God had threatened impenitent sinners with eternal 
punishment, yet He kept the right of punishing in His own 
hand, and may remit the penalty This was recognized as vir¬ 
tually abandoning the traditional certainty of the doctrine of 
invariable eternal tormen t for the imp enitent, and was so 
construed. 

It was not an open break, but a crack—a noteworthy breach 
in the solid wall of established “orthodoxy” as to the fate of the 
damned. It was clear ly a denial of the indefe asible immortality 
o f all souls and the universality of etern al punishin g for all th e 
wicked. It was the first time an Archbishop of Canterb ury, 
Primate of all England, had so de clared. More than that, he 
openly confes sed th at the do gma of Innate I mmort ality is based 
not on Scri pture but on tradition. That too was aft epochal con¬ 
fession. Other archbishops would follow, in time, who would 
make the bre ak complete, as history at tests. These will be noted 
in their chronological sequence. 

Coming from so high a dignitary, the statement created 
consternation among the advocates of endless torment in Hell. 


33 Abbot, op. cit., no. 3796. 
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Widespread discussion ensued. Tillotson’s position was de¬ 
fended by the French Arminian theologian, Jean Le Clerc, 31 
and condemned by William Lupton, 35 and others. But what dis¬ 
turbed most was Tillotson’s admission that the doctrine of the 
“immortality of the soul was rather supposed, or taken for 
granted, than expressly revealed in the Bible” ** Such were the 
disruptive statements uttered by this prominent prelate near 
the close of the seventeenth century. 

2. Similar Continental Denial by Von Stosch. —It 
should be added that about the same time, over on the Conti¬ 
nent, Friedrich Wilhelm von Stosc h published a work openly 
denying the doctrine of endless punishment —Concordia Ra- 
tionisy et Fidei . . . (1692), 37 which caused the author much 
trouble. The book was suppressed by the government and drew 
a rebuttal from Johann H. von Elswich. 38 Revolt against eternal 
torment was on, and was destined to increase. 

IX. Physician William Coward Denies Separate Entity of Soul 

William Coward, M.D. (c. 1656-1725), practicing physi¬ 
cian, theologian, and writer, came of good family background, 
his uncle being principal and professor of history of Hart Hall, 
Oxford. William received his training at Wadham College, 
and then Merton, Oxford, receiving both the M.A. and the 
M.D. degree. 38 He practiced medicine in Northampton and 
London, and was a member of the College of Surgeons from 
1695 until his death. He wrote four medical and four theo¬ 
logical works. 

But Dr. Coward had strong theological convictions and 
was a Biblical scholar in his own right. Becoming intensely 


34 Ibid., no, 3734n; also no. 3823n. 

35 I bid., no. 3832n. 

36 John Tillotson, Works (1817 ed.), vol. 1, p. 749; Sermons, 100, 166. Elsewhere, the 
identical thought is stated in other words: “I do not find that the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul is anywhere expressly advanced in Scripture, but taken for granted.” 

37 Abbot, op. cit., no. 3797n. 

38 Ibid., no. 104. 

M Leslie Stephen, “William Coward,” Dietionary of National Bioeraphy, vol. 4, pp. 
1298, 1299; Mills, Earlier Life-Truth Exponents, pp. 35, 36. 
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interested in the question of the nature of man, he wrote 
Sec ond Tho ug hts co ncernin g H uman Soul , demonstrating the 
Notion of Human Soul, as believ'd to be a Spiritual and Im¬ 
mortal Substance, united to Human Body, to be plain Hea¬ 
thenish Invention, and not consonant to the Principles of Phi¬ 
losophy, Reason or Religion (London, 1702). The title page 
bears the text: “Man lieth down, and riseth not till the Heav¬ 
ens be no more: They shall not awake, or be raised out of 
their Sleep. Job 14:12.’* 

Coward published this treatise under a pen name Estibius 
Psychalethes, and dedicated it to the clergy of the Church of 
England. In this he denie d th e pos tulate of the consciousness 
of the humaix soul independent of t he human body, but con¬ 

tended that the whole man wil l rece ive immortal life at the 
resurrection. He referred to the independent soul theory as the 
“ground” of “many absurd and superstitious opinions.** Coward 
affirmed that the death of all animal life consists in “privation 
of life,** but the righteous man “will be raised to life again, and 
be made partaker of eternal happiness in the world to come.** 
An enlarged second edition was issued in 1704, in which the 
term “Immortal Substance,** in the title, was changed to “Im¬ 
material Substance.** 

Much opposition was aroused by the publication of Cow¬ 
ard’s convictions, and printed attacks began to appear, one by 
a noted Baptist minister, Benjamin Reach, an ardent Immortal- 
Soulist. There were also caustic replies by Le Wright, Staal- 
kopf, and later by Kahler and Fleming. These attacks led 
Coward to issue a second volume, Further Tho ught s Concern¬ 
ing the Human Soul, in Defence of Second Thoughts (1703). 
His strictures in this book against the foibles of philosophy 
drew ridicule from John Locke, and further rejoinders were 
soon forthcoming. 

In rebuttal Coward published, in 1704, The Grand Essay: 
or A Vindication of Reason, and Religion, against Impostures 
of Philosophy, etc. On March 10, 1704, soon after its publica¬ 
tion, complaint was lodged in the House of Commons, and 
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an inquiry instituted before which Coward was summoned 
to testify. As a result, his books were ordered burned by the 
Common Hangman as offensive doctrine. The resultant noto¬ 
riety caused the intrepid doctor to issue a fourth volume, The 
Just Scrutiny ; or a Serious Inq uiry into the Modern Notions of 
the Soul. . . . Consider'd as Breath of Life, or a Power (not 
Immaterial Substance) united to Body according to H[oly ] 
Scriptures. . . . With a Comparative Disquisition between the 
Scriptural and Philosophic State of the Dead (1706). A defense 
of Coward, by Evan Lloyd, also appeared in 1707, while Henry 
Layton, noted next, answered several of Coward’s critics. 

Coward insisted that the “main stress of arguments” must 
be drawn from the only authoritative “credentials of true and 
orthodox divinity”—the “holy scriptures.” But notwithstand¬ 
ing his unwavering attachment to the Christian Scripture, op¬ 
ponents sought to discredit him by listing him indiscriminately 
with such detractors of the Bible as Toland, Tindal, and Col¬ 
lins—“the most rancorous and determined adversaries of Chris¬ 
tianity.” 40 

Using the Bible, Coward refuted the popular contention 
that “contiguity” of life precludes any intervening period of 
“sleep” or inactivity, and the contention that upon death the 
soul is “immediately and instantly clothed with the resurrection- 
body.” Such held that “no intervening moments can be admit¬ 
ted. Contiguity admits not a separation either in time or space.” 

Still another Coward volume, in similar vein, appeared in 
1706— Qp hthalmoiatria — in which he ridiculed the Cartesian 
notion of an immaterial soul residing in the pineal gland. 
Henry Dodwell’s Epistolary Discourse appeared in the same 
year, which drew Samuel Clarke and Anthony Collins into 
the conflict. But Coward distinguished his own position from 
that of Dodwell, and attacked Clarke. Thus the battle of pens 
continued over the nature and destiny of man. 


40 Blackburnc, op. cit., pp. 71-74. 
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X. Rejects Immortal-Soulism Because of Pagan Origin 

In the dedication of Second Thoughts, Coward denies that 
he was raising a mere “cavil,” and like Luther declares he was 
ready to “recant^_any “error” in his p ositi on i f it could be 
shown to be such on the “Authority of the Holy Scriptures.” 
But his thesis was that “this Life will to the Righteous be 
chang’d into Life Everlasting at die Day of the general Resur¬ 
rection.” 41 Then he proceeds to show that the immortality of 
the soul postulate springs from pagan philosophy, and offers 
detailed proof (chap. v). 

Coward contends that the “Human Soul will cease to 
be when the Body dies, and consequently it cannot be a Sub¬ 
stantial Immortal Spirit” (chap, vi). He maintains that “Human 
Soul and Life are the same thing, and consequently the Notion 
of a Spiritual Immortal Substance in Man is Erroneous, and 
according to the Common Course of Providence, Man’s Im¬ 
mortality begins not until the Resurrection” (chap. vii). In 
chapter nine Coward discusses “Purgatory, Prayers for the 
Dead, Invocation of Saints, Mens going immediately after 
Death to Heaven or Hell,” and “Ghosts,” as springing from 
natural-immortalism. 

L Wicked Not Yet in Torment, Nor Righteous in 
Heaven. —In chapter ten, on the “History” of the soul ques¬ 
tion, Coward declares: 

“After Death the Damn'd will not be in a full State of Misery , but 
that their utmost Misery will begin after Condemnation at the General 
Judgment , when Soul and Body are united again (as the Phrase is) as will 
also the Initial Happiness of the Soul, immediately after Death, and the 
Perfect Happiness of it after the Day of Judgment." 42 

2. Immortal-Soulism Derived From Heathen Philoso¬ 
phers. —Coward then charges that the papists “invented a 
Purgatory , out of which the Souls of the Deceas'd hereafter 
will be deliver'd from Punishment ” Then he asks pointedly: 


41 William Coward, Second Thoughts Concerning Human Soul, “Epistle Dedicatory,” 
sixteenth page. 

43 Ibid., p. 266. 
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“What can there be more evident than that f rom these Heathen 
Philosophers we have imbib'd, and, as it were, sucked with our Breast-Milk 
the Notion of a Spiritual Substance united to the Body, call’d the Soul of 
Man? And yet upon Examination we find upon what weak Foundation, 
unsatisfactory Grounds, and trifling Reasons they build their Notion on, 
which Posterity has so greedily devoured/’ 43 

3. The Contention of the Philosophers. —Turning to 
the Grecian philosophers—Pythagoras, Socrates, Hereclitus, 
Pindar, et cetera—Coward shows in terse phrases how they 
taught that “the Body being compounded is dissolvable by 
death/’ “The Soul being simple passeth into another Life, in¬ 
capable of Corruption.” “The Souls of Men are Divine, to 
whom, when they go out of the Body, the way to Heaven is 
open,” according to Thales and Pythagoras. “The Souls of the 
Good after Death are in an happy Estate, united to God in a 
Blessed inaccessible Place; The Bad in convenient Places suf¬ 
fer condign Punishment and “ Death to resemble Absolute 
Annihilation of Soul and Body, making us insensible of Pain 
and Pleasure.” 44 

4. Platonic Philosophy Interwoven Into Early Chris¬ 
tian Doctrine. —Asserting that Plato’s philosophy is essentially 
the same as that of his master, Socrates, and having traced the 
“Doctrine of the Nature of Immortality of an Human Soul” 
from ancient times down to the philosophers, Coward makes 
the connection between the philosophers and the Christian 
Church: 

“I proceed to show how, Plato g ave a final and unden iable Stamp to 
this Doctrine; insomuch, that from him it was delivered down to Posterity 
int erwoven in the Doctrines of C hristianity.” 46 

5. Crept Into Church Through Platonic Fathers.— 
Reaffirming that Plato derived his philosophy of the soul from 
Socrates, and he in turn from Egypt, Coward next sought to 
blend it into Old Testament positions. The “first fathers of 
the Church . . . were almost all Platonicks,” he continues— 


43 Ibid. 

44 Ibid., pp. 267-271. 
« Ibid., p. 271. 
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Justin, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, Cyril, Basil, et cetera. 
Thus it is “demonstrably plain”— 

“that this Notion of Human Soul, conceived to be a Spirit united to the 
Body, crept into the Church b y the means of the first Fa thers t hereo f, so 
heartily espousing the Platoni ck Philo sophy.” <e 

Such was the “first foundation of the belief” as found in 
the “Primitive Fathers,” 17 with “Threats of Damnation to the 
S ouls of the Wicked, a nd the Promise of Salvation to the Souls 
of the righteous ” 48 So such a conception of the soul was 
derived “Originally and C hiefly from P lato a Pagan or heathen ” 
who held that “God created the Soul of Man, and made it 
Immortal.” 46 Aristotle, on the other hand, says nothing of 
creation, but asserts man to be mortal. Plato held that men 
would rise again from the dead, while Aristotle held that “life 
once lost can never be renewed or recovered again.” 60 So there 
was sharp conflict and contradiction in pagan philosophy, 
especia lly over the re s urrec tion. 

6, Life Interrupted by Death Restored at Resurrec¬ 
tion.— After listing the primitive Christian Fathers, Coward 
asserts that their teachings concerning the human soul are 
“pure principles of Platonism,” and these in turn were adopted 
by the Papacy as the “ground” of its “base Practices and Cheats 
in Rel igion,” when it became the dominant power of the Mid 
die Ages. Coward concludes his position in this summarizing 
paragraph: 

"Lastly, and to conclude this Treatise. Why I have made use of the 
Words, Cease to be, rather than Corrupt, I have already told you; and 
why I call it, the renewing of Life in Man, rather than Quickening a Man 
again, as some perhaps would call it; I do it, as near as I can, to signifie 
my meaning by such Scriptural Phrases and Expressions, because from 
them I have taken the Grounds of my Definition of the Soul, and not 
from Philosophy, as may give the best Light I can to the understanding 
and comprehending my Opinion. Thus Ps al. 104. v. 9. Th ou hidest thy 
Face, and they are troubled; thou takest away their Breath, and they die. 


Ibid., pp. 274, 275. 
» Ibid., p. 275. 


« Ibid., p. 272. 
« Ibid. 

« Ibid., p. 273. 
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Thus far it is explain’d how by the P ower of God Life ceaseth to be, and 
Man , the Subject in which it is, dies, like motion in the thing moved, or 
Re projecta when it obtains its End or Center. But when God is pleased 
Man shall live again, like Motion reconvey’d to the thing moved by a 
second Agent. Thus Psal. 104. v. 30 . Thou sendest forth thy Spirit, [Breath 
of Life] they are created, and thou renewest the Face of the Earth again. 
So that as it were by a long Chain, whose Link for some time was broken 
or interrupted, t he present Life is then united, or ra ther c onverted by the 
omnipotent Power of Go d, in whom it c enter’d, unto Life eternal ” B 1 

In his Grand Essay . . . Against Impostures of Philosophy 
(1704), Coward emblazons on the title page that the concept 
of “the Existence of any Immaterial Substance is a Philosophic 
Imposture.” And in his Preface he says, “Now is the Axe laid 
to the Root of the Tree.” 62 

XI. Lawyer Layton Produces Succession of Conditionalist 

Treatises 

As previously noted, the latter part of the seventeenth 
century witnessed a sharp rise in the tempo of the contro¬ 
versy that raged in England over the issue of Innate or Con¬ 
ditional Immortality and the condition of man in the inter¬ 
mediate state. Numerous works appeared in opposition to the 
“sleep of the soul” teaching, many merely repeating what had 
been denounced “a hundred times before.” But as many 
defenders appear. 

Doubtless the most voluminous champion of the Condi¬ 
tionalist position, at the time, was Henry Layton (c. 1622- 
1705), learned barrister, theological writer, controversialist, 
and author o f twelve bo oks sustaining Conditionalism. He 
too came of a distinguished and well-to-do family, his father 
being “one of the masters of the jewel-house” under Charles I 
and II. 63 Henry was educated at Oxford, then at Grays-Inn, 
where he studied law, and was “called to the Bar.” 

Pursuant to the terms of his father’s will, he built a chapel 
at Rawdon. There he also printed tractates on various subjects. 

61 Ibid., pp. 340, 341. 

62 This third treatise is plainly credited to “VV[illiam] Cfoward], M.D., C.M., L.C.” 

63 Alexander Gordon, “Henry Layton,” Dictionary of National Biography , vol. 11, 
pp. 747, 748; see also Blackburne and Mills. 
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He then became intrigued in investigating the popular con¬ 
tention of the "separate existence ” of the soul. According to 
the scholarly Blackburne, he delved into the question with 
“utmost avidity,” with the one purpose of “coming at the 
truth, examining every thing he could meet with, ancient and 
modern, on the subject.” He en gaged in prolonged re search. 
As a result , he came to reject the “separate existe nce” position, 
and “made no scruple of opposing the sentiments” of some of 
the chief proponents of Innate Immortality of his time. w 
Against these he wrote twelve “long and laborious disquisi¬ 
tions”—all in the ponderous style of the day. 

He had corresponded with several leading clergymen and 
educators, putting his arguments into manuscript form. Encoun¬ 
tering difficulty over getting a publisher to assume the responsi¬ 
bility for printing and promoting his first manuscript taking 
the unpopular side, Layton put it away in a box, labeling it, 
“Treatise . . . Concerning the Humane Soul.” Finally he 
printed it at his own expense. It was promptly challenged. 
He then began a series of searching analyses of books cham¬ 
pioning Innate Immortality, his replies continuing to issue 
periodically from his pen until the very year of his death. 
Since his books were not published under the patronage of 
a regular bookseller, his works are not so well known nor so 
extensively circulated as some. Nevertheless, they exerted a 
strong influence. 55 

Dr. William Coward’s Second Thoughts —charging the 
popular view of the soul as “plain heathenish invention,” 
“not consonant to the principles of philosophy, reason, or reli¬ 
gion,” and “derogatory in general to truest Christianity”— 
had created a furor. Various Immortal-Soulists, such as Man- 
love, Wadsworth, Nicholl, Broughton, Sherlock, and Turner, 
sprang to the defense of “orthodoxy.” Coward did not bother 
to answer them, but Layton took on one challenger after an- 
other, answeri ng in the cha ract eristical ly heavy hut devastate 


s* Blackburne, op. cit., p. 75. 
86 Ibid., pp. 75, 76. 
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i ng style of the times. Over a spread of thirty-six years (from 
1670 to 1706), he produced these twelve volumes. In his very 
first treatise Layton set forth this short but comprehensive 
thesis—a position from which he never deviated: “During life\* 
we live and move in Him; and when we die, we rest and sleep 
in Him, in expectation to be raised at His Second Coming.” 66 

XII. Scope of Writing Revealed by Twelve Titles 

The bare listing of Layton’s twelve titles indicates the 
range and intensity of the debate that surged back and forth, 
both theological and philosophical, as it involved Layton. The 
climax of his writing activities was the production of a major 
tw o-volum e work, A Search After Souls: or , The Immortality 
o f a Human Soul, T heologically, Philos ophically, and R ation - 
ally Considered, with the Opinions of Ancient and Modern 
Authors. It was simply signed, “By a Lover of Truth.” But it 
was written by Layton, and received highly favorable comments 
from Bishop Edmund Law and Archdeacon Blackburne, both 
of them stalwart Conditionalists. Note the progressive series: 

1. Observations upon Mr. Wadsworth's Book of the Soul's Immortal¬ 
ity, and his Confutation of the Soul's Inactivity to the Time of the General 
Resurrection (London: 1670). Wadsworth’s treatise was, “Antipsuchotha- 
nasia: or The Immortality of the Soul Explained and Proved by Scriptures 
and Reason. A Confutation of that Irrational and Irreligious opinion of 
the Soul's Dying with the Body, and Interruption of its Communion with 
God from Death, Until the Day of Judgment." 

2. Observations on Dr. Charlton's Treatise, intituled. The Immortal¬ 
ity of the Humane Soul, Demonstrated by the Light of Nature (London: 
1670?). In this Layton simply continues his previous arguments. 

3. Obserx/ations upon a Sermon intituled, A Confutation of Atheism 
from the Faculties of the Soul ... by way of Refutation (London? 1692?). 
Richard Bentley's treatise was on, Matter and Motion Cannot Think: 
or, a Confutation of Atheism from the Faculties of the Soul. 

4. Observations upon a Short Treatise written by Mr. Timothy Man- 
love: intituled, The Immortality of the Soul asserted (London: 1697). 
Layton here avers that “the certainty of a resurrection, and last judg¬ 
ments, rests not upon the behalf of the soul's immortality, but upon the 
strong current and agreement of the gospel.” 

“ Henry Layton, Observations on Mr. Wadsworth’s Book on the Soul’s Immortality , 
quoted in Mills, Earlier Life-Truth Exponents, p. 31. 
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5. An Argument concerning the Human Soul's Separate Subsistence 
(London: 1699). In answer to a pamphlet called Spira Respirans. 

6. Observations upon a Treatise intituled, A Vindication of the Sepa¬ 
rate Existence of the Soul (1702). An answer to John Turner's “A Brief 
Vindication of the Separate Existence and Immortality of the Soul ” written 
in opposition to Dr. Coward’s Second Thoughts. 

7. Observations on a Treatise intituled, Vindiciae Mentis (London: 

1703) . Vindiciae Mentis was an anonymous work, “Clearing all Doubts 
. . . concerning the Life and Immortality of our Souls” (London: 1702). 

8. Arguments and Replies in a Dispute concerning the Nature of the 
Humane Soul, viz. Whether the same be Immaterial, separately subsisting 
and Intelligent; or be Material, Unintelligent, and Extinguishable at the 
Death of the Person (London: 1703). 

9. Observations upon Dr. Nicholas Book, intituled, A Conference with 
a Theist (London: 1703). Nicholl's book was allegedly Proof of the 
Immortality of the Soul, written against Coward. 

10. Observations upon a Treatise intiCled Psychologia. Written by 
John Broughton (London: 1703). Broughton’s book was toward “estab¬ 
lishing the receiv’d Doctrine of an Immaterial and consequently Immortal 
Substance, United to Human Body,” likewise against Coward. 

11. Observations Upon a Treatise intituled, A Discourse concerning 
the Happiness of Good Men in the Next World, by Dr. Sherlock (London: 

1704) . Sherlock’s work on the immortality of the soul also dealt with the 
eternal punishment of the wicked in the next world, and had French, 
German, and Dutch translations. 

12. A Search After Souls: or, The Immortality of a Humane Soul, 
Theologically, Philosophically, and Rationally considered, with the Opin¬ 
ions of Ancient and Modern Authors. By a Lover of Truth (2 vols., of 
278 and 188 pages, London? 1706). 

These treatises, it might be add ed, are in the British 
Museum, Harvard, and the Library of Congress, and are ac¬ 
curately listed in Ezra Abbot's Literature of the Doctrine of a 
Future Life> or Catalogue of Works. 

XIII. Witnesses Span Centuries; Opponents Invoke Same 

Arguments 

It should be observed that in all this Layton was not 
defending Coward, with whose works he had little acquaint¬ 
ance, but was expressing his own convictions and conclusions 
on the counterargument projected by Coward’s opponents. He 
seriously “answers every argument that had then been ad- 
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vanced in behalf of the immortality of the soul, at full length,” 
including the constantly recurring objection that Conditional- 
ism is “bold, singular, and heretical.” When he started writing, 
in 1670, Layton felt somewhat like Elijah—that he alone held 
the true view, but he soon found that there were “seven thou¬ 
sand” others of similar belief of whom he had been unaware. 
As to the charge of being “heretical” Layton says: 

“The passing an intermediate time bet wix de at h and jud gment, 
(w hich time to the dead is nothing ) doth no way infeeble the certainty 
of future rewards and p unishments; but places the exp ectation of them 
upon a right and a firm foot or foundation, maintained by a concurrent 
testimony throughout the scripture, and fortified by the articles of our 
several Creeds.” 67 

And as to the novelty of Conditionalism, he contends 
truthfully and significantly that— 

“there have been testimonies all along in the church against the separate 
subsistence of souls, except in the 600 years wherein the thick darkness 
of popish ignorance overspread the Christian world, viz., from An. 600 till 
An. 1200."“ 

And he further observes that use was then being made of 
the same arguments to meet him as were employed against the 
unpopular Reformers by the “papists in the infamy of the 
Reformat ion.” These were: “The aut hority of the church , the 
imputation of heresy , and even o f Atheism , the promotin g of 
vice [e vil], by taking away the fea r of p urgatorial pains, etc.” “ 

This, he said pointedly, is “remarkable,” for— 

"the separate existence of the soul, is one of these doctrines which popery 
borrowed from paganism, and is so necessary to the support of the better 
half of the popish superstitions, that it is not a little marvellous the re¬ 
formers should think so little of removing the ground work, when they 
were so zealously bent upon demolishing what was built upon it." 80 

His was a remarkable polemical defense of Conditional¬ 
ism. He was a notable champion. 


M Quoted in Blackburne, op. cit., p. 78. 

68 Layton, A Search After Souls, part ii, pp. 21-23, quoted in Blackburne, op. cit., 
pp. 79, 80. 

6# Ibid., p. 80. 

« Ibid. 
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No. Page 

NAME 

Date 

Place 

Religion 

Position 

Nature of Man 

Intermediate State 

Punishment of Wicked 

] 

134 

Legatt, Barth. 

1611 

England 

Anabaptist 


Denied innate immort. 

Soul asleep in death 


2 

134 

Wightman, Edward 

1611 

England 

Anabaptist 


Denied innate immort. 

Soul asleep in death 


3 

138 

Baptist Conf. 

1660 

England 

Baptist 


Mortal state 

State of insensibility 

Perish forever 

4 

142 

Caffyn, Matthew 

1665 

England 

Baptist 

Preacher-teach, 

No immort. now 

Awaits resurrection 


5 

145 

Biddle, John 

1654 

England 

Unitarian 

Theologian 

Immortality-saints only 


Utter destruction 

6 

149 

Milton, John c. 

1655 

England 

Anglican-Pur. 

Poet-statesman 

Whole man mortal 

Sleeps unconsciously 


7 

160 

Wither, George 

1636 

England 

Puritan 

Poet-writer 

Not innately immortal 

Sleeping 


8 

163 

Overton, Richard 

1642-59 

England 

Baptist 

Pamphleteer 

Wholly mortal 

Ceases to be till res. 


9 

169 

Canne, John 

1643 

England 

Baptist 

Preacher-publ. 

Wholly mortal 

Ceases till res. 


10 

171 

Chamberlen, Dr. P. 

1601-83 

England 

Ind.-Baptist 

Phys.-preacher 

Immortality at res. 

Unconscious sleep 


11 

176 

Stegmann, Joach. 

1651 

Germany 

Lutheran 

Author-trans. 

Immortality at res. 

Unconscious in death 


12 

181 

Homes, Nath. 

1641 

England 

Independent 

Minister-author 


Consciousness at res. 


13 

183 

Richardson, Sam. 

1658 

England 

Baptist 

Minister 



Total destruction 

14 

185 

Barrow, Isaac 

1670 

England 

Anglican 

Prof.-theol. 

Conditional immort. 


Total destruction 

15 

187 

Locke, John 

1671 

England 

Anglican 

Philos.-teach. 

Mortal 

No consciousness 

Ultimate destruction 

16 

191 

Tillotson, John 

1690 

England 

Anglican 

Archbp. Canter. 


Innatism not Biblical 

Not necessarily eternal 

17 

193 

Stosch, F. W., von 

1692 

Germany 

Lutheran 




Denies eternal torment 

18 

193 

Coward, William 

1702 

England 

Anglican 

Phys.-theol. 

Invested at res. 

Unconscious sleep 


19 

199 

Layton, Henry 

1670 

England 

Anglican 

Barrister-theol. 

Not immortal 

Sleeps in Christ 

Not eternal torment 


(Restorationism begins to reappear sporadically under the term " Universal ism.") 


SUMMARY OF CONDITIONALISM DURING THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.—Conditionalism in the seventeenth century opens, just as the 
sixteenth closed, with cruel persecution, even unto death—as with Legatt and Wightman. This was followed by the widely attested Baptist Confession 
of Faith, “owned and approved” by more than 20,000. Then follows a succession of prominent Conditionalist witnesses, chiefly in England but with 
Stegmann and von Stosch in Germany. 

The British witnesses are about equally divided between Baptists and Anglicans, but also include Puritan, Independent, and even Unitarian adherents. 
No Jews are noted. In spread of professional and official proponents, they now embrace preachers, teachers, physicians, poets, writers, statesmen, publish¬ 
ers, philosophers, and barristers—with even an Anglican archbishop. So Conditionalism was not confined preponderantly to any one group or religious 
persuasion. 

In doctrinal emphasis it was distributed rather evenly over the three main points of (1) the mortality of man, (2) the unconscious sleep of the soul 
between death and the resurrection, and (3) the ultimate and utter destruction of the impenitently wicked. And it must not be forgotten that those who 
held to the final destruction of the wicked thereby automatically held that not all souls are innately immortal—else such could not ultimately cease to be. 

There is now a still slow but steady augmenting of Conditionalist ranks and a diminishing of persecution, so that in the latter half of the century op¬ 
position is virtually confined to oral and printed attack—with attendant ostracism. Nevertheless, the credibility of Conditionalism is increasingly recog¬ 
nized, as shown by the caliber and growing number of its conspicuous proponents. 

Such is the status of Conditionalism during the seventeenth century. 





CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Brilliant Witnesses 


on Both Sides of Atlantic 


I. Blackburne—Historian of Reformation Conflict Over 
Soul Question 

Up to this time no one had ever attempted to give a system¬ 
atic record of the contentions and conflicts of the proponents 
of Conditionalism, covering the two-hundred-year span im¬ 
mediately following the launching of the Reformation, and 
showing its relation thereto. That was left for the scholarly 
Francis Blackburne (1704-1787), arch deacon o f Cleveland, 
Conditionalist, controversialist, and historian. Thoroughly 
trained at Cambridge, he was ordained an Anglican deacon in 
1728, and was consecrated as a priest in 1739. Blackburne was 
ever the advocate of civil and religious liberty, never ceasing to 
champion thorough investigation of truth and its establishment 
in the church. 

He was inducted into the rectory of Richmond in 1739, and 
resided there for forty-eight years, until his death. Throughout 
the remainder of his life he gave himself to intensive study and 
polemic writing. In 1750 Blackburne was made archdeacon of 
Cleveland, and he held this post until his death thirty-seven 
years later. He was a decided Arminian, not a Calvinist—which 
was a definite factor in his concept of the nature and destiny of 
man. 

From the time of his first admission to Cambridge, Black¬ 
burne was a close friend and literary associate of Edmund Law, 
likewise an avowed Conditionalist, who was later Master of St. 
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Peter’s College, Cambridge, then archdeacon of Staffordshire, 
and finally bishop of Carlisle. Blackburne was also a friend of 
William Warburton, bishop of Gloucester, who was also a 
Conditionalist. Small wonder that these friendships should 
stimulate Blackburne’s comprehensive study and personal adop¬ 
tion of Conditional Immortality and his extensive writing “con¬ 
cerning the use of the word soul in Holy Scripture, and the state 
of death.” 

Blackburne was bent on dispersing the “clouds of folly and 
superstition.” But his presentations were quickly denounced by 
antagonists as “soul sleeping” and persistently castigated by the 
more hostile as “heresy.” When Dr. Law’s Conditionalism was 
attacked, Blackburne sprang to his defense, publishing a 140- 
page No Proo[ in the S criptur es of an Inter mediate State o f 
Happiness or Misery be tween Death and the Resurrection 
(1756). 1 2 * About the same time he felt compelled to take up the 
cudgels in behalf of his friend Dr. Warburton, under attack 
from the bishop of London. So Blackburne produced his 77- 
page Remarks on Dr. Warburton s Account of the Sentiments 
of the Early Jews Concerning the Soul (1757). a Thus the battle 
of pens and pamphlets surged on, Blackburne being author of 
six vi gorous discussions in this hotly debated field. 

The year 1765 marked the production of Blackburne’s 
epochal 183-page A Short Historical View of the Controversy 
concerning an Intermediate State and the Separate Existence of 
the Soul, Between Death and the General Resurrection, de¬ 
duced from the Beginning of the Protestant Reformation, to 
the Present Time, with a second and enlarged edition in 1772. 8 
The continuing witness of a line of noted clerics was presented, 
constituting the earlies t pi ece of systematic historical researc h 
brought forth on this vital issue. Based on the sources, to which 
he had full access, Blackburne began with the Council of Flor¬ 
ence in 1439 and the period just prior to the Reformation and 


1 Abbot, The Literature of the Doctrine of a Future Life, no. 2560. 

2 Ibid., no. 1811. 

8 Ibid., no. 2464. 
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Francis Blackburne (d. 1787), Archdeacon of Cleveland—Historian of Reformation Conflict Over Soul 

Question. 

the vital part it played in producing the Reformation break 
under Luther. He continued the recital of the swaying battle 
line on to his own day. 

This unique discussion has fifty-eight pages of Introduc¬ 
tion, followed by twenty-one sections comprising 108 pages of 
text. And it concludes with seventeen pages of Appendix ma¬ 
terial. Blackburne deals with cases and conditions then cur¬ 
rently known but now difficult to compass. He had access to all 
the issues and the arguments, for he lived close to the times and 
the tensions. Moreover, he had deep personal convictions as 
to the principles under fire, and went back of the outer acts 
and utterances to the underlying principles and causes. His 
treatise compassed Pomponatius, Luther, Tyndale, Calvin and 
his Psychopannychia, then the Anabaptist, Helvetic, Edwardian, 
a nd Scottis h c onfes sions—and on through Stegmann, Overton, 

Bull, Jurieu, Locke, Coward, Layton, Hallett, Law, and many 
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lesser lights who felt impelled to put aside the “incumbrance 
of superstition/* 

Blackburne’s Historical View remains unsurpassed in the 
area covered, and offers the most comprehensive coverage avail¬ 
able of the conflict over the nature of the soul during the two 
and a half centuries traversed. In masterly grasp of the issues 
and sweeping treatment it remains the c lassic. 

That which l ay cl osest to Blackbur ne*s heart was “the per¬ 
fection [or co mpletion] of the Protestant pr inciple, and the re¬ 
claiming of the Church of England** from all departures from 
Scripture, the great rule of faith and standard of doctrine. Black- 
burne ever stressed t he folly of going to church ly dictums in¬ 
stead of Holy Scrip ture fo r sanctio n or authority. In his treatise 
The Confessional, or a Full and Free Inquiry into the Right, 
Utility, and Success of Establishing Confessions of Faith and 
Doctrine in Protestant Churches (1766) he appealed for the 
progressive acceptance of truth as it should be discerned, and 
warned of stultifying, rigid creeds and Romeward trends. He 
fought “established follies and absurdities.*’ Intense controversy 
resulted from his searching exposures. 

It was Blackburne’s call for further reformation of the 
Anglican Church that aroused the antagonism of Dr. Seeker, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and other powerful church leaders, 
and forestalled any chance of further ecclesiastical advancement 
for Blackburne/ despite his conspicuous and widely recognized 
abilities. Nevertheless, The Confessional went through three 
editions and drew answering volumes from various clerics. 5 

Deep conviction of truth, based upon “the Bible only,” was 
the motivating force in Blackburne’s life. He held to the in¬ 
alienable right of private judgme nt, and was deeply troubled 
over current encroachments of the Papacy and the devastating 
perversions she had introduced from paganism into Christen¬ 
dom. And to him the dog ma of the In nate Immortality o£ the 


* Leslie Stephen, “Francis Blackburne,” Dictionary of National Biography, vol. 2. p. 538. 
6 The seven-volume Works of Blackburne gives all the published items and public corre¬ 
spondence, and covers the entire ground and the issues. 
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soul and its corollaries was perha ps the most serious of all papal 
departures, for it is foundational to the whole papal structure. 
And it s p rang from Platonism. 

II. Blackburne’s Personal Views on Conditionalism 

Blackburne left the defensive and took th e offensi ve, show¬ 
ing the inconsistency of some of his antagonists, their recourse 
to unworthy tactics, and the specious arguments often resorted 
to—such as reducing “life” and “death” to mere figurative 
terms. Opponents felt the weight of his blows and his castiga¬ 
tion of their “fine spun notions,” and of their “art of blow¬ 
ing scholastic bubbles.” 6 His was a masterful endeavor. 

1. The Question of Disembodied Souls. —While his 
chief work had been to chronicle the views of other Con- 
ditionalists, Blackburne had his own deep convictions thereon. 
To him the entire issue revo lved around the question of Innate 
Immortality and the “separate existen ce of the soul,” and par¬ 
ticularly the_l‘intermediate state between death and the resur¬ 
rection” in “happiness or misery,” as contended. He carefully 
states the problem in the Introduction, phrased in the heavy 
style of the time: 

“The question is, whether the scriptures afford any just and solid 
grounds for the doctrine of the immortality of the soul of man, and par¬ 
ticularly, any evidence of its existence, when disunited from the body, 
in a state of conscious perception; and whether, in consequence of this 
notion, there is not a certain intermediate state of happiness and misery 
for good and wicked men respectively, between death and the general 
resurrection?'’ 7 

2. Immortality Only Through Resurrection. —In an¬ 
swering the questions he had propounded, he said: 

“They who hold the negative in these points, allege, that according 
to the scriptures, life and immortality were brought to light by the Gospel 
of Christ, in a sense exclusive of all other teachers, and all other revelation, 
at least from the birth of Moses downwards; exclusive likewise of all 


9 Blackburne, A Short Historical View, pp. 106, 107. 
7 Ibid., p. xxvi. 
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i nformation from the light of nature, or the result of ph ilosoph ical dis- 
quisition on th e substance or qualities o f the human soul. T hey insist 
that Christ is the wav, the truth. and the life, s o that no man cometh to 
{The father [so as to be like kim, and to see him as he is in a future state] 
(but by the mediatorial power of Christ. That t he way of coming to Go d, in 
the sense, and by the means above-mentioned, is the resu rrection of the 
dead, of which, assurance is given unto all men , b y the resurrection of 
JESUS.”* 

3. No Separate Intermediate Life of Soul. —Black- 
burne states that life and immortality come so lely throug h 
Christ. He contends that death is t he “total deprivation o f 
life/ * and that there is no “separate or intermediate life for 
the soul, when disunited from the bo dy.” Thus: 

“They [the Conditionalists] hold moreover, that the sentence pro¬ 
nounced upon our first parents, imported a total deprivation of life, 
without any reserve or saving to the life of the soul; and consequen tly, 
th at eternal life, or a restoration and redemption from the consequence s 
of this sentence, was effected for, revealed, consigned a nd insured to man, 

in and through Christ, and will be accomplished in no othe r way than 

that spoken of by Christ and his apostles, who have left no room to con¬ 
clude that there is a separate or Tntermediate life for the soul, when dis¬ 
united from the body.” 0 

4. Reformers Lopped “Branches,” Left “Root” of 
Error. —Blackburne shows how the issue strikes a t the whole 
p rovision of redemption of souls through Chris t and the sole 
purpose of the resu rrection (p . xxix). He remarks concerning 
the Reformers: 

“While o ur Reforme rs were s tudiously lopping the branches of super¬ 
stit ion and imposture, they inadvertently left the stock, with T a vigorous 
r oot in the ground, w hich their s uccessors, with a surprising inattention to 
the pernicious consequences of their misapprehension, have been cultivat¬ 
i ng to a fresh growth, to the great hazard not only of the protestant reli¬ 
gion, but even of Christianity itself, which is at this hour well nigh 
choaked and obscured under the thick shade of this venomous exotic.” 10 



To this charge Blackburne adds: 



“It is remarkable that Protestants, who have on most occasions refused 
to be governed by tradition, seem to have submitted to it in this matter 


with the most implicit deference.” 11 
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On another page he adds: 

“I cannot help commiserating the distress of these poor men, who 
having once allowed the Saints a conscious existence in heave n, we re so 

hard put to it to keep it clear of the consequences.” 12 

5. Unfairness of Charge of “Heresy.” —Feeling the 
sting of unjust criticism, and protesting against the acrimony 
and bigotry revolving around the issue, he says: 

‘‘It is not only unfair but inhuman for one sett of her [the Church’s] 
members to brand another with HERESY, merely for holding the negative 
side of this question.” 18 

6. Restoration of “Whole Man” to Life. —The heart 
of Blackburne’s position is simply this: 

“The doctrine of the New Testa ment is, that men sh all become im¬ 
m ortal by the way of a resurrection of the dead, a restoration of the whole 
man to life; and the N.T . is so far from acknowledging any intermediate 
cons ciousness in man, be t ween death and the resurrection, that it always 
speaks of that interv al as a sleep, which implies a suspension of the think¬ 

ing faculty,^ rest from those labours, which require thought, memory, 
con sciousness, fee, during which those faculties are useless” 14 

7. Dead Made Alive Only Through Resurrection.— 
His line of reasoning and his emphasis on the resurrection, is 
stated thus: 

“But this is not all. The scriptural system of immortality, supposes 
that man had forfeited his original title to immortality, and would never 
have re covered it but for the interposition of a red eemer. The consequence 
of this doctrine is, that between the time of the forfeiture, and the actual 
appearance of the Red ee mer, the dead could have life in no sense at all: 

and that nei ther before nor after the appearance of the Redeemer, dead 
men were or would be restored to life, otherwise t h an in the way revealed 
by the R edeemer, n amely a resurrection of the de ad.” 15 

8. Immortal-Soulism “Overturns Whole Christian 
System.” —The seriousness of the issue, as it appeared to 
Blackburne, is stated in these words: 

“Hence to suppose the souls of dead men to be alive, conscious and 
active, and capable of happiness and misery, from the death of the first 



™ Ibid., p. 24. 

13 Ibid., p. 1. 

™ Ibid., pp. 68, 69. 
16 Ibid., p. 69. 
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man, to t he re surrection of the very last, an d to pre ten d to demonstrate 
this by reason and philosophy, i s plainl y to overturn the whole Christian 
system/* M 



Blackburne de eply d eplo red the " applicatio n of certain 
passa ges of scripture torn from their cont ext, and wrested 
from t heir true meaning, in order to ac commodate them to 

the pag an accounts of the nature and p roperties of the human 
soul." 17 This hostility is aroused because the doctrine of the 
"sleep of the soul" strikes against the "pride of the philosopher, 
the enthusiastic visions of the mystic, the lucrative systems of 
the interested churchman, and the various prejudices and 
superstitions of their respective disciples." As a result the 
holders of such Conditionalist views are the recipients of "all 
the obloquy and scandal which bigotted and provoked adver¬ 
saries can lay upon it." 18 And Blackburne knew by experience. 

Conditionalism is, by such detractors, stigmatized as "an 
heresy, derogatory to the nature of man, subversive of his fu¬ 
ture hopes, and savouring not a little of atheism and impiety." 
But Blackburne countercharged that defenders of "immortal- 
sou lism" have to depend upon the “weight of tradition . . . 
for a future state ." 19 tradition being the "deciding" factor in 
the issue. Then he reminds them, pointedly, that if the "soul 
sleepers” were disposed to seek reprisals upon the " Orthodox, 
what depredations might they not make,” 20 because of their 
vulnerable positions and arguments. 


III. Four Basic Charges Made by Blackburne 

Near the close of his penetrating history and analysis of 
nearly three hundred years of conflict over the nature of the 
soul, Blackburne makes these four basic charges, on pages 93- 
95, of A Short Historical View: 

(1) That although introduced into the Christian Church 
in the early centuries of the Christian Era, "these scholastic 
subtilties" were accentuated through medieval scholasticism. 
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Thus “the notion of the souls immortality” was “bred and 
nourished among the schoolmen of the twelfth, thirteenth 
and a great part of the two following centuries.” 

(2) “That these scholastic subtilties were adopted by the 
popish divines, as the groundwork of the fable of Pur gatory , 
and the idolatrous invocation of Saints.” Thus “scholastic im¬ 
mortality” was intermingled with the immortality offered by 
the Bible, and the two were made to give “light and support 
to each other,” being “equally sanctified by the canons and 
decrees of the church.” 

(3) “That though Protestants, on all other subjects, re¬ 
jected all doctrines which were not built on a scripture founda¬ 
tion, they unhappily contented themselves on this, with the 
testimony of popish and pagan tradition.” 

(4) That in disputes with Papists over Purgatory and 
sain t wo rship, Protestants have “directed their arguments to 
the wrong object ; and instead of insisting^ that the immor¬ 
tality subsequent to t he general resurrection, was t he only 
conscious fu ture state a llotted in Scripture,_either for saints 
or sinn ers, they embarrassed themselves with an hypothesis 
of depart ed souls taken either immediately into heaven, or 
imm ediately thrust into a place of final torm ent.” 

As a result, the Papists take “advantage of this weakness 
in their adversaries,” through Protestant admission of a “mid- 
dle state.” 21 But Blackburne’s conclusion is that according to 
Scripture “a suspens ion [of co nsciousness] actually takes place 
du ring the interval between d eath an d_ the resurrection.” 22 
He repeats and enforces the thought in the next paragraph, 
calling it “a total intermission of consciousness in man for a 
certain interval”—namely, until the resurrection day. Then he 
adds confidently: 

“Our foundation standeth sure, we know whom we have trusted, 
and we are persuaded he is able to keep what we have committed to him 
against the appointed day.” a 


21 Ibid., p. 95. 
« Ibid., p. 106. 


* Ibid. 
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Such are the mature deductions drawn by this astute and 
accomplished Anglican scholar, after a really massive survey 
of the evidence. It cannot be lightly passed by. 


IV. Scientist Priestley—Total Insensibility Characterizes Death 



Learned scientists, as well as men of other professions, 
were in the list of champions of Conditional Immortality and 
its usual corollary, the ultimate destruction of the wicked. And 
some were in North America. O ne such w as British -b orn D r. 
Joseph Priest ley (173 3-1804^ eminent man of science , dis- 
co verer of oxyge n (reputedly next in significance to Newton’s 
disc overy of gravita tion), philosopher, and Dissenter theologian. 
It is not without significance that while pursuing his theolog¬ 
ical studies in the Dissenter Academy at Daventry the sleep of 
the soul was a topic of frequent student discussion. It was one 
of the live questions of the day. The issue was now inescapable. 

Early in his career as a minister Priestley held pastorates 
in two churches. At the same time he was professor of languages 
in the Dissenters Academy of Warrington, for he was facile in 
French, German, and Italian, knowing as well Hebrew, Syriac, 
and Aramaic. But Priestley came to be known primarily as a 
scientist. As such he was a member of the Royal Society, and 
was honored by the University of Edinburgh. He traveled 
widely in Europe, where his name and attainments were highly 
revered. However, in the popular uprisings at the time of the 
French Revolution, Priestley’s home and library were burned, 
and his life was imperiled by a mob. Soon after, in 1794, he 
emigrated to the United States, where he resided the rest of 
his life, and there enjoyed the friendship of such men as Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin and John Adams. 

Priestley was a voluminous writer on science, philosophy, 
and religion, and authored more than three hu ndred wor ks, 
many having extensive circulations and exerting a wide influ¬ 
ence. One was Disquisitions relating to Matter and Spirit, to 
which is added the History of the Philosophical Doctrine con¬ 
cerning the Origin of the Soul , and the Nature of Matter; next 
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The History of Opinions concerning the State of the Dead 
(1782); and then An Inquiry into the Knowledge of the An- 
tient Hebrews, concerning a Future State (1801). 24 Priestley’s 
treatises stirred up a veritable hornets* nest of perfervid replies 
—from Whitehead, Bicknell, Dawes, Gifford, Omerod, Walters, 
as well as anonymous writers. But the ranks of the Condition- 
alists continued to have steady accessions. 

In a major work, A History of the Corruptions of Chris¬ 
tianity (1782), Priestley wrote as a Protestant, charging the 
Papacy with corrupting the Christian faith. He attacked the 
Church Fathers and the perverting part that Platonism had 
played in the corrupting of church dogma. This accusation 
led, perforce, to intense and prolonged controversy. But many 
sided with him. 

Priestley was fearless and independent as a thinker, but 
reverent nonetheless. He rejected theological dogmas that 
rested upon merely ecclesiastical authority. The Bible was the 
norm and test. And because he came to disbelieve the theory 
of the Innate Immortality of the soul, Priestley was often bit¬ 
terly stigmatized as a materialist. Some went so far as to brand 
him a deist, or even an atheist. Nevertheless, he fought the cur¬ 
rent infidelity and remained a firm believer not only in God 
and the Bible faith but in a future life. He based his hope of 
immortality solely upon a resurrection from the dead instead 
of on the conscious survival of the soul after death. 

Revelation and resurrection were to him ins epara b le and 
inesc apable. An d he held undeviatingly to the postulate of the 
sleep of the dead between death and the resurrection. He 
maintained the “cessation of all individual thought” at the 
“dissolution of the [human] organism** at death, and challenge d 
the pos sibility of “thinking** without an “org anized body” as 
being “not only destitute of all evidence from actual appear¬ 
ances,’* but as “directly contrary to them.” From his study of 
history Priestley knew that Conditionalism was held by not a 


2 *Cf. Abbot, op. cit., nos. 211-213, 1763, 2465. 
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few in the Early Church, and always by some in the centuries 
that followed. Thus he declared— 

“that the genuine Christian doctrine of the sleep of the whole man till 
the resurrection, did, however, continue in the Christian Church, and 
especially among those who had little intercourse with philosophers, there 
is sufficient evidence.” 25 


V. Priestley on the Condition of Man in Death 

1. Death Is State of “Absolute Insensibility.”— In his 
Introduction to “The History of Opinions Concerning the State 
of the Dead,” Priestley declares, concerning the philosophical 
origin of the “independent soul” theory, that had penetrated 
the church: 


“I think that I have sufficiently proved in my Disquisitions relating to 
Matter and Spirit, that, in the Scriptures, the state of death is represented 
f as a state of absolute insensibility, being o pposed to lif e . The doctrine of 
the distinctio n be tween soul and body , as two different substances, the one 
material and the other immaterial, and so independent of one another, 
tha t the latter may even die and perish, and the former, instead of los ing 
anything, be rather a gainer by the catastrophe, was originally a doctrine 
°f th e orient al philosophy, which afterwards spread into the Western 
part of the world.” 28 


2. Fallacy of “Separate Conscious State.” —Priestley 
brands the separate, conscious state of the soul theory as based 
on a “fabric of superstitio n.” This is the root of the difficulty. 
In section 3, “Of the Revival of the Genuine Doctrine of Reve¬ 
lation Concerning the State of the Dead,” he says: 


“Several persons in this country have, in every period since the 
Reformation, appeared in favour of the sleep of the soul, and it always 
had a considerable number of followers. . . . But I think the doctr ine 
of an intermediate s tate can never effectually extirpate d, so long as 
the beliej Lof a separate soul is retained. . . . But when, agreeably to the 
dictates of reason, as well as the testimony of Scripture rightly understood, 
we shall acquiesce in the opinion that man is an homogeneo us being, an d 
w that the powers of sensation and thought belong to the brain, . . . the whole 
fabric of supers tition, which had b eenjmilr upon the doctrine oTa sou l 
a nd of its separate conscious st ate, must fall at once.” 177 


* Joseph Priestley, The Theological and Miscellaneous Works , vol. 3, p. 374. 
26 Priestley, A History of the Corruptions of Christianity, p. 132. 

37 Ibid,, pp. 139, 140. 
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Left: William Warburton (d. 1799), Bishop of Gloucester—Challenges Proponents of Everlasting 
Punishment. Center: Dr. Joseph Priestley (d. 1804), Eminent Man of Science—Total Insensibility 
Characterizes Death. Right: Dr. Isaac Watts (d. 1748), World-famous Hymn Writer—Death Is Loss 

of Existence Itself. 


3. Future Life Based on Resurrection. —Priestley then 
presents what to him is the^only satisfactory evidence” of a 
fu ture life, namely, the resurrection—firs t of Christ, t h en of 
ourselves—w hich is the heart of the gospel : 

“And this persuasion will give a value to the gospel, which it could 
not have before, as it will be found to supply the only satisfactory evidence 
of a future life. . . . [and] the only method by which it could be brought 
about, (viz., that of resurrection we must eagerly embrace that 

gospel, in which alone this important truth is clearly brought to light. It is 
in the gospel alone that we have an express assurance of a future life, by a 
pe rson fully aut h orized to give it, exemplified also in his own person; 
he having been actually put to death, and raised to life again, for the 
purpose of giving us that assurance.” 28 

4. “Soul-Sleep” Revival Credited to Bible. —Priestley’s 
belief in the unconsciousness of the dead in the “intermediate 
state,” and the modern revival of this early belief of such writers 
as Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, Novatian, Arnobius, and Lactantius 
is set forth thus: 

“After the long prevalence of the doctrine of the intermediate state, 
that of the sleep of the soul has of late years been revived, and gains ground, 


28 Ibid., p. 140. 
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not so much from considerations of philosophy as from a closer sense of the 
Scriptures. ... 

“It has not, however, been considered how much the doctrine of the 
insensible state of the soul in death affects the doctrine of the separate 
existence of the soul, which it appears to me to do very materially. It cer¬ 
tainly takes away all the use of the doctrine, and therefore should leave 
us more at liberty from any prejudice in the discussion of the question, 
'since nothing is really gained by its being decided either way. Though we' 
should have a soul, yet while it is in a state of utter insensibility, it is, in fact,, 
^as much dead as the body itself while it continues in a state of death/’ 28 

5. Time Will Remove Current Prejudices. —Priestley 
believed that in time truth-loving Christians will put away their 
prejudices on the soul question: 

“Our calling it [death] a state of sleep is only giving another and 
softer term to the same thing; for our ideas of the state itself are precisely 
the same, by whatever name we please to call it. I flatter myself, however, 
that in time Christians will get over this, as well as other prejudices; and, 
thinking with more respect of matter, as the creation of God may think 
it capable of being endued with all the powers of which we are conscious, 
without having recourse to a principle [i nnate, independent immort ality], 
which, in the most favorable view of the subject, accords but ill with 
what matter has been conceived to be." 80 

Such were the published views of this celebrated British- 
American scientist and thinker, who died in hope of a “future 
state in happy immortality" solely through the resurrection pro¬ 
vision. 

VI. Two Illustrious Questioners of Eternal-Torment Thesis 

T wo other illustrious me n of the century should also 
be noted who went part wa v toward the Conditionalist 
position—Nonconformist hymnist Isaac Watts, in the first half 
of the century, questio ning the dogma of eternity of misery , and 
Anglican bishop Warburton, in the latter half, demanding to 
know why the teaching of t he fi nal annihilation of the wicked 
“impeached" the ch aracter of God, as some had charged. 

1. Hymnist Watts—Does Not “Death" Include “De- 


" Priestley, Works , vol. 3, pp. 378, 379. 
*> Ibid. 
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struction” of Soul? —Dr. Isaac Watts (1674-1748), world- / 
famous Nonconformist hymn writer and author of many books, 
must be cited here. Precocious as a child, he started to study 
Latin at four, Greek at eight, French at eleven, and Hebrew at 
thirteen. He was an insatiable reader, and began versifying 
at the age of seven, even his conversation often taking a metri¬ 
cal turn. Besides his books on pedagogy and ethics, and his 
Logic (used as a text at Oxford, and other universities), he 
wrote twenty-nine treatises on theology (fi fty-two book s in all), 
and was honored by the Aberdeen and Edinburgh universities, 
as well as memorialized in Westminster Abbey. His school¬ 
teacher father was thrice imprisoned for his religious beliefs 
as an Independent. (Pictured on page 217.) 

Watts was the beloved minister of the noted Mark Lane 
Independent Chapel, London, situated in what is now the 
financial district, near the Bank of London. His congregation 
included merchant princes and other prominent men and not 
a few of the so-called “aristocrats” of Puritanism. He was 
counted among the best preachers of his time. 

Watts, called the father of English hymnody, is best 
known as writer of some of the best-loved and most widely sung 
hymns in the English language—“When I Survey the Won-*-; 
drous Cross,” “O God, Our Help in Ages Past,” “There Is 
a Land of Pure Delight,” “Joy to the World, the Lord Is 
Come,” “Before Jehovah’s Awful Throne,” “Alas! and Did 
My Saviour Bleed,” et cetera. For eighteen years his congrega¬ 
tion sang his hymns as they were produced. 

He wrote in revolt against the monopoly of the psalms 
of David in the hymnody of the Anglican and Dissenting 
churches, substituting hymns of “human composure” on the 
theory that hymns are the congregational offering of praise to 
God. Therefore, the words ought to be their words. He main¬ 
tained the right of the New Testament church to sing Christ- 
centered hymns. This was in sharp contrast with the Calvinistic 
theory that only the psalms are a fit offering of praise to God. 
Watts won out after long and determined opposition. His mind 
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was s aturated wi th Scripture. In fact, most of his hymns are 
couched in the thought and modernized phrasings of Scripture 
—so much so that they have been aptly characterized as 
“rhymed theolog y.” His views carried weight, especially in 
Independent circles. 

Despite his earlier views on the intermediate state of the 
soul between death and the resurrection, and his Calvinistic 
bent, he later put forth the searching proposition as to “whether 
the word death might not be fairly construed to extend to the 
d estruction of the life of the soul as well as of the body. ” “ 

This caused a reaction among contenders for indefeasible im¬ 
mortality. In his carefully reasoned treatise The Ruin and 
Recovery of Mankind (1740), written near the sunset of his 
life, although admitting that God might continue the life of 
some in order that they might suffer long, he broke with the 
dogma of the endless eternity of suffering. Two terse excerpts 
must suffice. 



One of the propositions propounded was: 

“As human Life often includes not only Existence but all the blessings 
that attend it, . . . so the w ord D eath in the general Notion of it, and in 
the most obvious and common Sense of Mankind, may reasonably include 
a Loss of E very Thing which Man possessed, i.e., Existence itself together 
with all the Blessings of it; and consequently when Death was threatned 
for Sin, it more obviously appeared to signify, that by Sin Man forfeited 
every Thine that he had received f rom his M aker." 32 


He is likewise reported to have held that infants, dying 
in infancy without baptism, are annihilated. Moreover, in 
dealing with Scripture testimony he says further: 

“There is not one Place of Scripture that occurs to me, where the word 
-» Death, a s it was first threatned in the Law of Innocency, necessarily signi¬ 
fies a certain miserable Immortality of the So ul, either to Adam, the actual 
Sinner, or to his Posterity. . . . That the resurrection of the body to a 
state of misery is threatned in the Bible for the punishment of Adam's 
first sin is what I cannot prove, nor do I know in what text of Scripture 
to find it.” 83 


51 Quoted in Salmond, The Christian Doctrine of Immortality (2d ed.), P- 599. 

... .. 32 i^aac Watts, The tfuin and Recovery of Mankind. p. 198, n. Cf. Preface to Watts, 

World to Come, Discourse XIII. 

33 Watts, The Ruin and Recovery of Mankind, pp. 228, 230. 
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Those were fateful admissions. The solid wall of Immortal- 
Soulism was again breached by this theologian-poet of note. 

2. Bishop Warburton — Challenges Proponents of 
Everlasting Punishment. —The second to be noted is Wil¬ 
liam Warburton _(1698-1799), English prelate, controversialist, 
critic, and bishogof Gloucester. He was trained for the law 
but abandoned it for the ministry. In this new held he ad¬ 
vanced from vicar to prebendary, to king’s chaplain, to dean 
of Bristol (1757), and then to bishop of Gloucester (1759). 
He was a friend of John Locke, whose positions he approved. 34 
And he pressed for toleration of those who differed in doctrine 
and worship. (Pictured on page 217.) 

In his Divine Legation of Moses (1738), with various edi¬ 
tions and a German translation, he portrayed the despair and 
inconsistency of the ancients, and the fallacy of exalting Gre¬ 
cian philosophy to the disparagement of the gospel. Bishop 
Warburton st yled the insistent contenders for everlasting misery 
as the “u nmerciful doctors,” and demanded: “Doth annihila¬ 
tion imp each that wisdom and goodness which God displayed 
when he brought the soul out of nothing?” 35 

As might be expected, Warburton’s position was attacked 
by many—including Broughton, Turton, Peters, and Tillard. 
But he stood his ground without retraction, and his challenge 
remained unanswered. His question stood for another break 
away in high ecclesiastical circles. 

VII. Restorationism Revived as “Universalism” in 
Post Reformation 

It will be recalled that back in the third century, Clement 
and Origen, both of Alexandria, projected the theory that the 
punishments of Hell are purgative and purificatory, and there¬ 
fore temporary. Consequently, all free moral agents—angels, 

34 Hudson, Debt and Grace K p. 351. 

35 William Warburton, Divine Legation of Moses, book 9, chap. 1, quoted in Hudson, 
op. cit., p. 352. 
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men, and devils—will share in the grace of salvation and all 
will ultimately be saved. Originally called Restorati onism (Gr., 
apocatatastasis ), it constituted the third of the three schools in 
the theological trilemma of the third, fourth, and fifth centuries, 
as regards the nature and destiny of man. 30 

Likewise based on the premise of universal, Innate Im¬ 
mortality, it stressed the triumph of the divine plan for man 
and the victory of divine love. Origen’ s sche me, it should be 
added, inv olved the pre-existen c e of soul s and the ministry of 
spirits in the afterlife. Following Origen came Didymus of 
Alexandria, Diodorus of Tarsus, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Titus 
of Bostra, and Gregory of Nyssen (380), and others in the 
sequence. 37 But Restorationism was heavily attacked by the 
Council of Constantinople in 543, a nd declared heretical. So 
Restorationism, along with Conditionalism, was largely crushed 
by the Eternal Torment School, which virtually took posses¬ 
sion of the field. 

Thus it was that Restorationism, later to be called Uni- 
ve rsalism, or the “e ternal progress of all souls,” jpractically dis¬ 
appeared thro ughout the Dark Ag es. Only sporadic echoes 
were heard, as with the Greek monk Maximus (seventh cen¬ 
tury), the Neoplatonic philosopher Johannes Scotus Erigena of 
France (ninth century), and Raynold of St. Martin's also of 
France (twelfth century). It was likewise involved in the pan¬ 
theism of the “Brethren of the Free Spirit" (thirteenth cen¬ 
tury), and it had a place among the mystic "Men of Under¬ 
standing" (fifteenth century), in Flanders. But these propo¬ 
nents were as yet neither very militant nor widespread. 

However, in the Reformation century Unive rsalism made 
a definit e ap pearan c e in Germany, England, and Switzerland. 
It insisted that ev ery soul created by God would sooner or 

later be saved a nd inherit everlasting happi ness. It taught the 
final destructio n of sin and the reconcil iation of all s ouls to 
God through Jesus Chris t. This was the belief among some 


" See volume 1 of this work under “Origen. 1 
37 All covered in volume 1. 
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of the Anabaptists, such as John Denk. In fact, Article XVII 
of the Augustine Confession (1530) condemned it. 

Also, in the Edwardine Forty-Two Articles of Religion 
(Anglican) of 1553, Universalism was similarly condemned. 
But when the Convocation of 1562 revised and reduced the 
articles to thirty-nine, the one condemning Universalism was 
omitted—and not a few Anglicans have since so held. The 
Presbyterian parliament of 1647 also condemned Universalism, 
but it was not too effective. 

Then in the seventeenth century Huber of Wittenberg 
and Sonner of Altorf championed it. More emphatic was 
Johann Wilhelm Petersen of Lunenberg (fl. 1701-1727), with 
Siegvolck’s Everlasting Gospel (five editions). And in 1727 
came Haug of Strasburg, and Gerhard of Rostock with his 
Restoration of All Things (1727). But these endeavors were 
largely limited to individuals. 

Finally, about 1750 a definite organization was formed by 
fames Relly (1759-1776), who or ganiz ed a Universalist Church 
in London . However, but few churches followed that bore the 
name. Elhanan Winchester’s The Universal Restoration 
(1788) must also be noted. There were likewise appearances 
in Switzerland, France, Scotland, and, of course, in England. 
Usually the individuals in England so holding were affiliated 
with existent communions, not a few merging with the Uni¬ 
tarians. There were likewise various writers who strongly op¬ 
posed Universalism. There was also an American counterpart, 
to be noted later, largely stemming from Charles Chauncy and 
his Salvation of All Men (1782). 

Thus the three schools of the Early Church theological 
trilemma reappeared—Conditionalism, and now Universalism, 
as well as the predominant Eternal Torment Immortal-Soulism 
—each continuing its individual way, and each opposing the 
others. 







CHAPTER TWELVE 


LighteentlvCentury Stalwarts 
Buttress Conditionalist Positions 


It should be borne in mind that the eighteenth-century 
men, here to be surveyed, were keen, capable, representative 
scholars, acquainted with the contemporary writings and dis¬ 
cussions of the day in this field. They knew the issues and the 
writings under survey as we cannot know them today. They 
were, moreover, men of courage and forthrightness, when such 
public declarations inevitably meant attack, and sometimes 
ostracism. We here continue the survey by traversing the new 
century with the Old World (largely British) champions of 
Conditionalism. 

I. Baptist Professor Whiston—Holds to Complete Destruction 

of the Wicked 

In the succession of illustrious eighteenth-century men 
^ who championed the cause of Conditional Immortality, we 
V now come to William Whiston (1667-1752), Baptist theolo¬ 
gian and outstanding mathematici an. In 1703 he became the 
succ essor to the r e nowned Si r Isaac Newton as professor of 
mathematics at Cambridge. He received an excellent training 
at Clare College, Cambridge. Also, as a lad he had been an 
amanuensis to his father, an Anglican rector, and this experi¬ 
ence gave spiritual shape to William’s entire life. 

After his ordination in 1693 he became chaplain to the 
Bishop of Norwich, then was vicar of Lowestoft. At one time, 
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■William Whiston (d. 1752), Baptist Professor at Cambridge—Holds to Complete Destruction of 

Wicked. 


because of his Arianizing tendency, he was accused of heresy 
before the Dean’s Court, at St. Paul’s. But after an extended 
trial he was acquitted. He remained for years in the Church 
of England, but in 173 7, convi nced of immersion, he joined 
the General (or Arminian) Baptists. Whiston was a tireless 
worker as a minister, conducting an early service daily in the 
chapel, preaching twice a day in his church, and giving cate¬ 
chetical lectures frequently. But when he was invited to suc¬ 
ceed Newton as professor of mathematics at Cambridge he 
gave up his vicarage for the classroom for a time, and was one 
of the first to lecture with experiments. He was finally ejected 
from Cambridge because of his independent religious views. 

Whiston was author of some fifty works , one of which 
confirmed the Genesis record of Creation on Newtonian 
grounds. He was also a master of Greek, and made a standard 
translation of the works of Josephus. Whiston, moreover, was 
a close student of pr ophecy , holding to the Historical School 
of interpretation and the year-day principle for the time proph¬ 
ecies—believing that the 1260 year-days of Daniel and the 
Apocalypse refer to the period of papal dominance throughout 
the Middle Ages, as predicted in Daniel 7 and Revelation 13. 1 


1 Froom, Prophetic Faitk, vol. 2, pp. 671-674. 
8 
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Furthermore, li ke various men of prominen ce of the time— 
such as London barrister Sir Wil liam Tempest, court physician 
Dr. Peter Chamberl en, and Commonwea lth speaker of the 
H ouse of Commons T homas Bampfield—Whiston became a 
^Sabbatarian. 2 

In 1715 he started the still-operative "S.P .C.K.,” or Soci- 
ety for the Pro motion of Christian Kn owledge. Later, in 1740, 
he published his view on The Eternity of Hell-Torments. In 
this treatise he vigorously opposed the dogma of Eternal 
Torment and presented the case for Conditionalism. For ex¬ 
ample, his comments on Luke 3:17; 2 Thessalonians 1:8, 9; 
and I Timothy 6:9, 19, set forth his position on the ultimate, 
utter destruction of the wicked. Here are his notes expounding 
these three texts: 


1. Chaff Is “Burnt Up" in Utter Destruction. —"Luk. iii. 17, The 
haff he will bum with fire unquenchable. 

“N.B.—These words are very much of a piece with those already 
:ited from Isaiah the Prophet and others. Only they compare the wicked 
to chaff, which is not la id up in garners, as wheat is tor its preservation, 
b ut intirelv burnt ut> for its d estruction. Which is strong against those 
>that suppose the wicked to have their lives preserv’d on purpose that they 
►may be subject to never ending pains, and plainly implies that their pun- 
’ ishment [in the sense of torment] shall end much sooner, by an utter 
’■^destruction, or what we should call annihilation also." 3 



2. Flaming Fire to "Utterly Consume" Wicked.— "2 Thess. 1.8, 9. 
In flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that know not God; and that 
obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. Who shall have for punish¬ 
ment olethron aionion, a lasting destructio n, from the presence of the 
Lord , and the glory of His power. 

"N.B.—This text is so far from affirming, as is commonly supposed, 
£that the wicked shall, at the last day, be preserved in being, in order to 
(the enduring everlasting torments that it rather i mplies the contrary ; 
“that the flaming fire into which they are to be cast at that day, wi ll, in 
some time, utterly consume them." * 


3. Eternal Life for Righteous Only. —"1 Tim. vi. [9 and] 19. Hurt - 

I ful lusts which drown men eis olethron kai apoleian, in destruction and 
perdition.— That the good may lay hold aionion zoes, of the lasting lffe. 
"N.B.—Since we still find tKeopposition between the final state of 


2 Seventh Day Baptists in Europe and America, vol. 1, p. 69; also pp. 104, 72, 64-66. 
8 Quoted in Mills, Earlier Life-Truth Exponents, p. 41. 

« Ibid. 
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t he wicked, and the righteous to be this. To the former utter destruction, 
and to the latt er a lasting life: r tis very hard that our paraphrases still 
suppose both to be equally a lasting life, or duration.” H 

There can be no mistake as to Whiston’s mature views 
on the fate of the wicked—their utter destruction—thus 
clearly expressed. So Conditionalism’s permeations were deep 
in high circles as we come toward the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and both t he predecessor and the successor of Sir 
Isaac Newton are listed as Con ditionalists. 

II. Nonconformist Hallett: If “No Resurrection, No Future State” 

Archdeacon Blackburne likewise refers to “innumerable” 
tractates on the immortality issue, written back and forth over 
the first quarter of the eighteenth century. But many of these, 
he also states, were mere “repetitions of what had been said an 
hundred times before.” 6 We therefore pass them by. But we 
now pause to note the “learned” Joseph Hallett, Jr. (169L 
1744), of Exeter, classmate of John Foxe, the martyrologist. Of 
“excellent reputation,” a keen student and widely read, Hal 
lett was ordained as a Nonconformist minister in 1715, serving 
the Independent congregation of Exeter. 

In 1729 he published A Free and Impartial Study of the 
Holy Scripture recommended . . . . VII. Of the Soul . . . with 
the Impossibility of proving a Future State by the Light of 
Nature. In this treatise he insisted that the Scriptures never 
speak of the natura l imm ortality of the soul. And he likewise 
taught the paralleling Conditionalist doctrine of the ultimate 
destruction of the impenitent wicked. 7 The treatise is described 
by Blackburne as sufficient to convince those not governed by 
blind prejudice. 6 

The gist of Hallett’s teaching was simply this: If there is 
no resurrection, there will be no future life even for the soul. 9 
However, the anger of various antagonists was aroused, and 


* ibid. 

0 Blackburne, A Short Historical View , pp. 80, 81. 

7 Ibid., pp. 81-90; see also Joseph Priestley, Works, vol. 3, pp. 314, 315. 
6 Blackburne, op. cit., p. 81. 6 Ibid., p. 82. 
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there was much acrimony and frenzied probing for weak spots. 
Nevertheless, his was a recognized contribution. This was fol¬ 
lowed in 1731 by a Defence of his previous work, with An 
Answer to the Reverend Mr . Grove's Thoughts on the same 
Subject . Grove had charged a contradiction in Hallett s argu¬ 
ments, and had invoked the weight of “tradition” concerning 
the future state. 10 The essence of Hallett’s reply is given here: 

1. Lost Immortality Restored Throuch Christ. —“ Christ came t o 
repair the dam age that had been done by the fall, and that as in Adam 
all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive, i. e. that as all mankind have 
lost their immortality by t he first sin of Adam, so all mankind shall be 
raised from the dead by Christ; and being thus freed from the evil they 
suffered for Adam's sin, they shall be set upon their own legs, and plead 
their own righteousness if they have any to plead, in order to be restored 
t o immortal happ i nes s." 11 

2. Resurrection for All; Immortality Only for Saints. —“If Mr. 
G[rove] would carry this matter farther he must produce his proofs. He 
says, indeed, p. 133, that this immortality which all men lost in Adam, was 
regained by Christ. But the Scriptures, as far as I can perceive, does n ot 
say, that Christ purchased immortal ity for all men, but only that he pur¬ 
c hased [procured! a resurrection for them . And after all men are raised, 
they shall be judged, and afterward disposed of accordingly as they were 
righteous or not. So that some may be condemned to eternal sl eep, w hile 
others shall be made immortal. . . . T he prom ise wa s made to all n ations 
up on condition of their believing the gospel, a n d so is fulfilled o nly to 
them that believe." 12 

Thus the searching debate continued to swing back and 
forth between men of high training and deep conviction. 
But notable champions of Conditionalism were on the increase. 

III. “Anonymous”—Consciousness Utterly Ceases in Death 

Apart from writings whose authorship is known by name, 
some anonymous works of merit appeared from time to time. 
One was issued from London in 1729, with the title, The 
Mortality of the Soul of Man, and its Sameness with the Body, 
asserted and prov’d from the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 


10 Grove’s unpublished tract was titled “The Weight of Tradition Concerning a Future 

State.” 

11 Quoted in Mills, Earlier Life-Truth Exponents, p, 38. 

12 Ibid. 
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New Testament . Shewing, that, upon the death of the Body, 
all Sensation and Consciousness utterly cease, till the Resur¬ 
rection of the Dead.™ It was an able treatise, differing from 
others in that its argument is confined to Scripture evidence 
alone. First, general objections against Conditionalism are an¬ 
swered. Then some twent y “argumen ts” founded on Bible 
texts are exami ned. 

The Preface states that the purpose of the work is to 
defend the Scripture truth on the nature of the soul and to 
rescue it “from oblivion and the inventions of Men.” Dealing 
with the common assertion that “the Soul is a principle in 
Man, distinct from the body,” the writer challenges the con¬ 
tention. Here is part of his answer, based on Genesis 2:7: 

1. Death Is “Utter Extinction" of Consciousness. —“Adam, was 
altogether u nactive, until God had breathe d into him the breath or spirit 
of life. . . . Life only then is the cause o f all our operations, under God, 
w ho is the fountain of life. And when life ceases, all the pr operties, powers, 
passions, attributed to the min d and heart of man,jcease together with 
it . For, according to the Holy Scri pt ures, d eath is an utter extinction of 
alL coiisciousness. reason, wisdom, kno wledge, memory. thoughT affections. 

He then cites such supporting texts as Ecclesiastes 9:5 and 
Psalm 6:5. 

2. Flame of Life “Rekindled” at Resurrection. —Con¬ 
tinuing his argument, the writer says that in death— 

“the life, properties and powers of man continue extinct in death (the 
Holy Scriptures no where teaching the contrary), till the resurrection: 
when the noble flame of life shall be rekindled in him by the breath of 
God." u 

Commenting on the thief and P ara dis e of Luk e 23:43, 
and the common contention that “the soul survives the body 
in a state of sensibility,” he declares: 

3. Jewish Paradise Unsupported by Scripture. —“ The doctrine of 
the soul’s surviving the body in a state of sensibility, 8cc., is confirm'd and 


13 Abbot, The Literature of the Doctrine of a Future Life, no. 2147. 

14 Quoted in Mills, Earlier Life-Truth Exponents, p. 39. 

» Ibid., p. 40. 
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explain’d too by comparing it with the curren t doc trine o f th e Jew s; which 
was this, That the souls of the righfeous were carried, some immediately, 
into Paradise; but others waited a longer or shorter time, according as their 
lives had been here.’ What a dream is here! 

*‘1 call it a dream , beca use i t has no being in Scripture. And yet a 
very learned person, who, on another occasion, has thrown the utmost 
contempt and ridicule upon the Jews for their whims and inventions, 
embraces 'em for this, and thinks it gives a notable account and confirma¬ 
tion of his own beloved opinions. But such, indeed, is the practice and 
the levity of men of learning in general, who are teachers of Christianity: 
For whe n they c annot fairly ground a favourite opinion on the Scrip- 
t ures, they support it with a notion of the Heath ens, or the Jews; and 
though they reason against both, they are glad, on such an occasion, of a 
helping hand from either.” 

Known or unknown, the witness is similar—and valuable. 


IV. Physician Scott—Complete Destruction Awaits the Wicked 

Periodically physicians entered the contest of pens and 
convictions. Another of these was Joseph Nicoll Scott, M.D. 
( 1703P-1769), dissenting minister and theological writer of Nor¬ 
wich, England, where he ministered to large audiences at St. 
Mary-the-Lees, also attracting many members of the Church 
of England. But because of changing theological views, he 
turned to the study of medicine at Edinburgh, graduating in 
1744, and becoming a practicing physician back in Norwich. 17 
However, he never lost his interest in theology and was ever a 
strenuous opponent of the predominant doctrine of eternal 
torment. 

In 1743, while still in the ministry, he published a series 
of sermons under the title Sermons, Preached in Defence of 
All Religions. These affirm his undeviating conviction on the 
“ultimate annihilation of the wicked,” thus anticipating by 
a few years the position of Samuel Bourn, likewise of Nor¬ 
wich. In volume two, in sermons seventeen and eighteen, he 
maintains that eternal life is for the righteous only, with 
complete, ultimate destruction for the wicked. Number seven- 

» Ibid. 

17 Alexander Gordon, “Joseph Nicoll Scott,” Dictionary of National Biography , vol. 
17, p. 997; Albert M. Hyamson, A Dictionary of Universal Biography , p. 585. 
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teen is titled "The Vulgar-Opinion concerning the duration 
of Future Misery Examined/* 18 Here are typical extracts in 
the characteristically involved phrasing of the day: 

1. Destruction, Not “Never-Ceasing Misery/’ for Wicked. —“Had 
the Scriptures ever directly denied, that the reprobate shall die, or be 
burnt, as it is affirmed in Scripture they shall; had it said in our modern 
style, that they shall be ever dying, and yet never die, or could one single 
pass age b e produced, in_ which the ideas of immo rt ality, incorruptibility, 
indissolubility, were applied to them; or had it ever compared them to 
such substances (if there be any such) that will, without diminution, bear 
the force of an unquenchable fire, and not compared them to so much 
chaff, wh ich must, without a continued miracle, be burnt up and destroyed 
by it, there might have been some colour of argument, and it might have 
been inferred, that, though a never-ceasi ng misery i s not expressed in so 
many words, it is still, from the Scripture phraseology, necessarily 
implied." 19 

2. Perpetual Torment Dogma Conflicts With Scripture. —“But 
when the contrary of all this is true, when it is affirmed, that t hey s hall 

—die, they s hall reap corruptio n, they shall be burnt up. and our God is 
declared, with reference to this very affair, to be not a per petually-tormen t- 
ing. but a cons uming fire; and when the ideas of life, immortality, incor¬ 
ruptibility, indissolubility, are co nstant ly restrained to the good and vir¬ 
tuous par t of mankind , as their peculiar^prerogative, will it not follow 
from hence, that to affirm the wicked to be continued for ever alive, though 
in a state of miserable sensation, is not only to affirm that which is not 
affirmed in Scripture, but which, in reality, contradicts it, and renders the 
Scripture-account of things i nconsistent with itself?” 80 

So men in the professions likewise testified publicly to the 
growing convictions of many in public life. The witness to 
Conditionalism was constantly augmented. 


V. Bishop Law—Entrance Upon Immortality Only Through 

Resurrection 

Another important witness in this crucial hour was Angli¬ 
can bishop Edmund Law, D.D. (1703-1787), noted scholar and 
educator, theological and philosophical writer, and Bishop of 

18 Joseph N. Scott, Sermons, Preached in Defence of All Religions, Whether Natural 
or Revealed, vol. 2, pp. 329ff. 

18 Quoted in Mills, Earlier Life-Truth Exponents, pp. 41, 42. 

» Ibid., p. 42. 
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Carlisle. He received a thorough training at St. John’s, Cam¬ 
bridge, and then was progressively rector of Greystoke, arch¬ 
deacon of Carlisle, master of St. Peter’s College (Peterhouse), 
Cambridge, librarian of Cambridge and professor of moral 
philosophy, archdeacon of Stafford, prebend of Lincoln, and 
finally bishop of Carlisle. He was highly respected and influ¬ 
ential. 

Law was the contemporary of a group of intellectual giants, 
with whom he participated in various important discussions— 
some involving the question of the nature of man. He was a 
devoted follower of philosopher John Locke, likewise a Con- 
ditionalist, editing one edition of Locke’s works. Law was 
author of numerous treatises, one of which was his Considera¬ 
tions on the State of the World with regard to the Theory of 
Religion . . . With an Appendix, concerning the Use of the 
Word Soul in Holy Scripture; and the State of the Dead as 
there described (1745). Its popularity is attested by the fact 
that it ran through at least six editions. Significantly, it did 
not inrpair his relations with the church. But the issuance of 
such a treatise by such an illustrious religious leader shook the 
foundations of complacency in religious circles over the issue 
of a conscious intermediate state. And it continued to be widely 
quoted. There was now greater tolerance for Conditionalism. 

The bishop stoutly held that Christian belief must go on 
to perfection, and misconceptions in doctrinal teaching that 
had been improperly introduced into the chur ch in the period 
of apostasy should be corrected. And this included the wide¬ 
spread misconception as to the nature of man. He held that 
the soul, or spirit , is n ot separa ble from the man; that death is 
the complete negation of all life; that there is no intermediate, 
conscious state; that the human soul and life are t he sa me; and 
that in the grave is silence, oblivion, and darkness, according to 
Scripture. 21 

Law maintained that the reign of death entered the world 


21 Edmund Law, Considerations on the Theory of Religion, pp. 191-194, 196, 197. 
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at the time of man’s first trangression back in Eden. And the 
time of the deliverance therefrom will be dated from the resur¬ 
rection, at the Second Advent. Death is “a return to dust,’^ and 
its reversal is “the resuscitation from that dust” Paul, he said, 
puts the contrast between the first Adam and Second Adam in 
these words: “Since by man came death, by man came also the 
resurrection from the dead; and as in Adam all die; even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.” Law then asserts: 

1. Life Not Inherent, But a Gift Through Christ. —“Life is not 
an inherent property of our original nature, but a fr ee gif t to us, promised 
and procured by C hrist; and accordingly termed th e grace , or gift of God, 
and t he gift by g race thro ’ ]e sus Christ our I.ord: who on that account is 
pleased to stile Himself the resurrection and the life; who is called our 
life; and said to have the keys o f hades an d of death: who opens for us the 
true and only w ay to immortality, through the gate of the resurrection; 
and without whom there is no admission to it; but the wrath of God abideth 
on us.” 22 

2. Gives Seven Equations of Death. —In the “Ap¬ 
pendix,” Bishop Law equates death, or the state of the dead, 
with (1) “Sleep,” (2) “A negation of all Life, Thought or 
Action,” (3) “Rest,” (4) “State of Silence,” (5) “Oblivion,” 
(6) “Darkness,” and (7) “Corruption.” That, of course, is the 
accepted platform of Conditionalism. 

3. Resurrection the Climax of Hope of Immortality. 
—In a series of propositions, with proof texts, the bishop holds: 

“Prop. I.—That we shall not awake, or be made alive, till the resur¬ 
rection. Prop. II.—That the wicked shall not be severed from the right¬ 
eous till the resurrection, the end of the world, the coming, or day of 
Christ, the day of the Lord, the day, that day, 8cc. Prop. III.—that, We 
are upon trial, or in a state of probation, till the resurrection, or the day 
of Christ. Prop. IX. —that. They shall not have eternal life, or salvation; 
shall not put on immortality: be received unto Christ; enter into His joy; 
behold His glory, or be like Him; till the resurrection, 8cc.” 23 

The final feature of the treatise is the examination of 
twenty-eight objections brought against the Conditionalist posi- 


22 Quoted in Mills, Earlier Life-Truth Exponents , p. 42. 

23 Ibid., p. 43. 
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tion, based on Scripture texts. Bishop Law giving scriptural 
evidence to show the unscriptural character of the so-called 
“orthodox” contentions. 24 Thus another compelling Anglican 
voice is heard from, and the Advent hoj>e made central in the 
redemption of man. It was a voice commanding attention and 
respect, and influenced not a few. 

VI. Cambridge Master Peckard—Man Mortal; Immortality 


Solely Through Christ 



Dr. Peter Peckard, or Pecard (171 8?-1 797), Anglican 
clergyman, army chaplain, and Cambridge educator, was trained 
at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, receiving his M.A. in 1741. 
He held several responsible Church of England appointments, 
including the rectorship of Fletton until his death. In 1781 he 
became master of Magdalene College, Cambridge, was made 
vice-chancellor of Cambridge in 1784, and received his D.D. 


in 1785. 


But his Conditionalism went back twenty-five years prior, 
to 1756, when he published his Observations on the Doctrine of 
an Intermediate State between Death and the Resurrection , 25 
This was a critique of Peter Goddard’s printed sermon, The 
Intermediate State, contending for the natural immortality of 
the soul, and based on Luke 23:43. 26 In his well-reasoned reply 
Peckard declares such a postulate to be unsupported by Scrip¬ 
ture: 

"It may be proper to observe here, once for all, that the denial of a 
natural principle of immortality doth not at all affect the Scriptural, the 
Christian do ctri ne of a future state : For the Scripture d oth not anywhere 
assure us of the truth of this doctrine , from such natu ral princip le, but 
from the redemption by Jesus Christ, an d from that alone: N ay, the Scrip¬ 
ture expressly asserteth t he mortality of man, a nd the restoration to life, 
from that mortality, by the same Jfesus Christ.” 81 

1. If Immortality Innate, Christ Not Our “Life.”— 
This treatise was followed, in 1757, by Further Observations on 


s« Ibid . 

25 Abbot, op. cit., no. 2558. 

* Ibid., no. 2557. 

27 Quoted in Mills, Earlier Life-Truth Exponents, p. 44. 
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Dr. Peter Peckard (d. 1797), Master of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge—Man 
Mortal, Immortality Solely Through 
Christ. 


the Doctrine of an Intermediate State, in answer to the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Morton*s Queries Declaring Jesus Christ to be both 
“the resurrection and the life” Peckard challenges the dogma 
of Innate Immortality: 

“The great end of His [Chri st 's! coming into th e world was to bring 
life, and all that will enjoy this life m ust co me t o Him for it . But if there 
be a na tural principle of immortality, then Christ is not the life." 29 

And these two works were in turn followed by Observations 
on Mr. [Caleb] Fleming’s Survey of the Search After Souls 
(1759), 80 issued the year before, in which Fleming does not 
admit “of a sleeping of the soul/’ 

2. Hope of Future Existence Based Solely Upon Christ. 
—In his first treatise Peckard pressed the point that Condition- 
alism rests u p on th e authority of Chri st, not on the dictums 
o f philosophy . Here is a key statement: 

“The important doctrine of a future state then standeth firm upon 
its own proper foundation, notwithstanding a natural principle of immor¬ 
tality be disallowed. He that buildeth his hopes of future existence upon 
this foundation, is like the foolish man who built his house upon the 


28 Abbot, op. cit .. no. 2565. 

26 Quoted in Mills, Earlier Life-Truth Exponents, p. 44. 
30 Abbot, op. cit., no. 174. 
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sand; but he who taketh the authority of Christ, and will abide by that, 
is like the wise man, who laid his foundation upon a rock.” 81 

3. Object of Christ’s Coming to Bring Life.— In answer¬ 
ing Dr. Morton, Peckard asserts that if man has natural immor¬ 
tality in and of himself, then “Christ is not the Life.” He here 
brings the two concepts into irreconcilable contrast: 

"In short, there is no talking about a second life, with any rational 
satisfaction, but from the revelation of Jesus Christ. He positively declares 
Himself to be the resurrection and the life."** 

When Peckard publicly espoused the view of Conditional- 
ism, or Life Only in Christ, and produced his principal treatise 
on the subject, the record states that he was subjected to “harsh 
disciplinary measures.” Nevertheless, he was allowed to con¬ 
tinue his service to the Anglican Church, and was rector of 
Fletton at the time of his death. And his high positions at Cam¬ 
bridge were continued long after he became and remained a 
Conditionalist. Thus another highly trained schoolman de¬ 
clared his convictions and stood his ground. 

VII. Dissenter Bourn—Punishment of Wicked to Be 
“Total Extinction” 

The controversy over the soul was now passing from what 
may be termed its philosophical aspect to what was recognized 
by thoughtful scholars as the Biblical phase of the issue—in 
reality the only determining factor. This tended to enlarge the 
interest and to popularize the question in ever-widening circles 
of discussion. 

This brings us to Samuel Bourn (1714-1796), Dissenting 
minister, of Norwich. Trained at Glasgow University, he be¬ 
came a zealous champion of the original gospel and an opposer 
of all subsequent error and perversion, as he saw it. He was un¬ 
wearied in his devotion to truth. Pursuing this principle, ere¬ 
long he became a vigorous exponent of Eternal Life Only in 


81 Quoted in Mills, Earlier Life-Truth Exponents , p. 44. 

82 Ibid . 
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Christ, and took a strong stand against extreme Calvinism. Be¬ 
tween 1758 and 1760 he produced a four-volume set of sermons, 
A Series of Discourses on the Principles and Evidences of Nat¬ 
ural Religion and the Christian Revelation> some of which 
relate to the future state and clearly set forth the “doctrine of 
the destruction of the wicked,” as against their eternal torment. 35 
In fact, most discussions now revolved around the issue of 
eternal torment. 

This was speedily attacked by Dr. Samuel Chandler, of 
Old Jewry, and resulted in a further clash with John Mason— 
the issue with the latter being over the resurrection. Bourn de¬ 
fended his position in the Appendix to his sermons on the 
parables. It should be added that Bourn continued to be held in 
high repute as a preacher, and was regarded as a “masterly 
writer”—albeit laborious and dry by today's standard. He an¬ 
swered Chandler in A Letter to the Rev . Samuel Chandler, D.D., 
concerning the Christian Doctrine of Future Punishment 
(1759). This centered on the scriptural inquiry “Shall not the 
judge of all the earth do right?” 

1. Dogma of Eternal Torment “Diabolical.” —Bourn's 
strong personal convictions are expressed in this virile phrasing: 

“Whether the afore-mentioned expressions are intended to convey 
to us the idea of everlasting torture, or of everlasting destruction, i.e., 
annihilation?—Perhaps some may be inclined to think, that they serve 
to convey ideas, both of torment, and of total destruction. With such per¬ 
sons (if there are any) I desire to have no controversy. Because on this 
supposition, the torments or misery cannot be infinite. And it is only that 
Mahometan, Pagan, and (as I must confess it appears to me at present) 
jnost a bsurd, c ruel anti-chr istian, and diabol ical doctrine of infinite, or 
never-ending misery a nd torment, which I am opposing and endeavouring 
to eradicate.'* s< 

2. Punishment Is “Proportionate to Guilt.” — Continu¬ 
ing his discussion of divine punishment, Bourn succinctly 
states— 

“that there are passages in the New Testament which imply, that the 
sentence of eternal death shall be executed upon criminals with circum- 


241-261 


33 Abbot, op. cit., no. 3975. 

34 Reprinted in R. Barron, Pillars of Priestcraft and Orthodoxy Shaken, vol. 3, pp. 
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stances of ignominy, horrors, and pain, proportionate to their guilt, I 
readily allow and affirm: yet am not of opinion, that the figures of being 
cast into unquenchable fire, and the like, are intended to convey to us 
any idea of torment, but solely that of total destruction, or annihilation, 
or ceasing to exist. And the passage in the book of Revelations, where it 
is said, that dea th and hell (i.e.. Hades) shall be cast i nto the lake of fire, 
\ seems tome deci s ive in this point. For certainly the m eaning th ere is, not 
that death and Hade s shal l be t ormen ted (which is ridiculous) but that 
th ey shall be abolished.” ” 

3. Absolute and “Eternal Destruction” for Wicked.— 
In the earlier work, A Series of Discourses on the Principles and 
Evidences of Natural Religion and the Christian Revelation, 
in Discourse X, in volume one, under the title “The Gospel 
Discovery of a Future State,” Bourn says: 

“The Condemnation of the wicked to eternal destruction in another 
state, does not detract from the goodness of the Divine intention and 
operation in raising mankind to another life. For as the creatin g all 
mankind to this life is undoubt e dly an effect of Divine beneficence, tho' 
some men make themselves wicked and miserable in it, and come to lin 
untimely and tragical end; so much more is the restoration of all mankind 
to a life after death, an effect of infinite goodness , tho ' s ome s hall after¬ 
ward perish for ever: and instead of enjoying that eternal life, which is the 
gift of God in Christ Jesus our Lord , shall undergo the misery and penalty 
of an absolute and eternal destruction.*' 88 

4. Everlasting Life Restricted to “Righteous.” —Dis¬ 
cussing the resurrection, in relation to the question, he con¬ 
tinues: 

"The redemption whic h is in Christ Jesus our Lord, c onsidered as a 
deliverance from the power of death, or a resurrection to another life, is 
a benefit or privilege b estowed on mankind in gener al; in like manner 
as their production into this life: but the everlasting po ssession of that is 
peculiar to the righteous: not to any nation, party, or profession of m en; 
but to the virtuous and good of all mankind. For they who have done good 
shall come forth to the r esurrection of life; and they who have done evil, 
to the resurrection of condemnati on. J '~* 

5. Death of Wicked “Total Extinction of Life.” —In 
Discourse XV, maintaining the doctrine of the ultimate destruc- 


35 Quoted in Mills, Earlier Life-Truth Exponents, p. 46. 
Ibid., pp. 46, 47. 

Ibid., p. 47. 
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tion of the incorrigibly wicked, Bourn sums up his view in these 
comprehensive words: 

“Death, when applied to the end of wicked men in a future state, 
properly denotes their ceasi ng to ex ist, or a total extinction of life and 
b eing .” 88 

By the latter part of the eighteenth century the number of 
opponents to the natural immortality of the soul theory had so 
increased that one Immortal-Soulist, Granthem Killingworth, 
in a work against Conditionalism entitled A Vindication of the 
Soul's Immortality (1761), complained that the number of 
such “Cavils and Objections” in his day were “legion.” Allowing 
for exaggeration, we find that the divergent voices had now 
obviously swelled to a considerable chorus. 

VIII. Lesser Lights Support Testimony of Major Witnesses 

And now, for the record, brief allusion should be made 
concerning certain typical, less prominent characters who like¬ 
wise testified in behalf of Conditionalism, and against eternal 
torment. Although not so well known, here are nine, for 
example, scattered over the century: 

(1) John Pitts, Anglican presbyter, wrote anonymously 
(but clearly identified), on the theme, The Holy Spirit the 
Author of Immortality, or Immortality a Peculiar Grace of the 
Gospel, no Natural Ingredient of the Soul: proved from the 
Holy Scriptures, and Fathers against Mr. Clark's Bold Assertion 
of the Soul's Natural Immortality. ... By a Presbyter of the 
Church of England (1708). At the outset of the century he con¬ 
tends that man is “designed for immortality,” but “only as the 
condition of his obedience, and the reward of it.” 

(2) John Jackson (fl. 1735-1747), Anglican rector of Rof- 
fington and master of Wigston’s Hospital in Leicester, made his 
contribution with A Dissertation on Matter and Spirit: with 
some Remarks on a Book (by A. Baxter) entitled, Enquiry into 
the Nature of the humane Soul (1735); and Belief of a Future 


** Ibid. 
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State (1745). He explicitly denies the soul can "exist and act” 
without the body. 

(3) John Leland (1691-1766), learned Nonconformist 
minister and writer on eschatology, constructively discussed A 
State of Future Rewards and Punishments (1764); and Dis¬ 
courses (four volumes, 1769). Volume four is on How Christ 
has abolished Death, and brought Life and Immortality to light 
—both soundly Conditionalist. 

(4) Dr. Benjamin Dawson (1729-1814), Scottish philolo¬ 
gist and divine, was educated at Kendal and Glasgow. He was 
first a Presbyterian minister of London, then became an Angli¬ 
can rector in Suffolk. He issued several works in defense of the 
noted Conditionalists Archdeacon Blackburne and Bishop Law, 
including pertinent Remarks on . . . the State of the Soul after 
Death (1765). 

(5) John Alexander (fl. 1736-1765), Presbyterian minister 
and commentator, and reputedly one of the best Greek scholars 
of his day, published A Paraphrase upon the Fifteenth Chapter 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians (1766), dealing with 
"Man’s Mortality ” Immortality is a "gift.” 

(6) George Clarke (fl. 1789-1792) wrote A Vindication of 
the Honor of God: in a Scriptural Refutation of the Doctrines 
of Eternal Misery, and Universal Salvation (1792). Here he 
effectively maintains the destruction of the wicked by fire, not 
endless punishing. Immortality is, according to Scripture, only 
for the penitent and obedient. 

(7) William Kenrick, of Dublin, issued The Grand Ques¬ 
tion Debated; or an Essay to prove that the Soul of Man is not, 
neither can it be, Immortal (1751). It too was a clear Condition¬ 
alist voice heard in Ireland. 

(8) John Marsom (fl. 1794) effectively answered two 
critics, the first with The Universal Restoration of Mankind 
examined and proved to be a Doctrine Inconsistent with itself, 
. . . and Subversive of the Gospel of Jesus Christ (1794), 89 and 

38 The foregoing titles can all be verified from Abbot’s incomparable Literature of the 
Doctrine of a Future Life (1864). The originals are scattered over the libraries of Britain, and 
have been examined. 
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the second with The Scripture Doctrine of Future Punishment 
Defended (1795). He flatly rejects the doctrine of never-ending 
misery and torment, maintaining that every unrepentant sinner 
will be “destroyed,” and that there will be no resurrection of 
such from the “second death.” 

(9) John Tottie (fl. 1772), canon of Christ Church, Ox¬ 
ford, and archdeacon of Worcester, in his Sermons, preached 
before the University of Oxford (1772), strongly opposes the 
doctrine of the natural immortality of the soul. He rejects the 
position of the philosophers and stresses the resurrection as 
the gateway to immortality. 40 

Allusion should also be made to Goadby’s Bible (1759), in 
three volumes, published in London, for in the notes the editors 
advocate eternal life only in Christ and destruction for all the 
finally impenitent wicked. These are samples of a widespread 
rejection of Immortal-Soulism among the less-known clergy of 
various faiths. 41 So, notwithstanding the preponderant philo¬ 
sophical view of the immortality of the soul, the voice of Condi- 
tionalism was not only reverberating in Britain but echoing on 
the Continent. Even in North America an anonymous work ap¬ 
peared at the close of the century— Observations . . . that the 
Soul is Inactive and Unconscious from Death to the Resur¬ 
rection, derived from Scripture (New York: 1795. 

IX. “Fringe” Writers Complicate the Controversy 

Several “fringe” writers, moreover, appeared during this 
century. Among the rationalists there was French-born Pierre 
Bayle (1647-1706), professor of philosophy at the Protestant 
University of Sedan, and after its suppression and his removal, 
similarly professor of philosophy at Rotterdam. In his celebrated 
six-volume Dictionaire historique et critique (1695-1697)— 
which ran through eight editions in forty years, and was twice 
translated into English—in various places he opposes the doc- 


4 “ Hyamson, op . cit ., p. 656. 

41 James Burnley, * Robert Goadby,” Dictionary of Nationai Biography , vol. 8, p. 22. 
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trine of eternal torment, 4 * but from a skeptical viewpoint. Its 
publication added fuel to the spreading flame. 

Then there was the learned professor Henry Dodwell 
(1641-1711), Irish-English classicist and theologian, educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin. He was made professor of ancient his¬ 
tory at Oxford in 1688. His voluminous and “cumbrous” writ¬ 
ings included An Epistolary Discourse (1706). This curious 
treatise sustained some of the principles of Conditionalism, but 
on a sacramentarian basis, supposing immortality to be a grace 
conferred by the effusion of the Holy Spirit, in baptism, and 
that none have the power of bestowing this immortalizing grace 
except the bishops. Its issuance created a storm of opposition 
and intensified the controversy, but it was defended by several 
writers. So the issues were complicated by certain of these 
“fringe” writers, not claimed by the Conditionalists. 

Such was the situation at the close of the eighteenth century. 

44 Cf. Abbot, op . cit no. 3799. 



MAJOR 18TH CENTURY WITNESSES TO CONDITIONALISM 


No. Poge 

NAME 

Date 

Place 

Religion 

Position 

Nature of Man 

Intermediate State 

Punishment of Wicked 

1 205 

Blackburne, Fran. 

1765 

England 

Anglican 

Archdeacon-hist. 

Immort. through res. 

Unconsciousness 


2 214 

Priestley, Joseph 

1777-82 

Eng.-U.S, 

Dissenter 

Scientist-theol. 

Only mortal 

Abs. insensibility 


3 218 

Watts, Isaac 

1740 

England 

Independent 

Hymnist-theol. 

Subject to total death 


Utter destruction 

4 221 

Warburton, Wm. 

1738 

England 

Anglican 

Bp.-controvert. 



No eternal torment 

5 224 

Whiston, Wm. 

1740 

England 

Baptist 

Prof.-minister 

(Mortal) 


Utter, ultimate destr. 

6 227 

Hallett, Jos. Jr. 

1729 

England 

Non-Conform. 

Minister 

Immort. only thru Christ 

Sleep 


7 228 

Anonymous 

1729 

England 



(Mortal) 

Total unconsciousness 


8 230 

Scott, Joseph N. 

1743 

England 

Dissenter 

Phys.-theol. 

Immort. righteous only 


Ultimate annihilation 

9 231 

Law, Edmund 

1745 

England 

Anglican 

Bishop-prof. 

Immort. thru res. 

Unconscious sleep 


10 234 

Peckard, Peter 

1756 

England 

Anglican 

Ed.-rector 

No innate immort. 

Sleeping 


11 236 

Bourn, Samuel 

1758-60 

England 

Dissenter 

Minister 

Immort. gift of God 


Total extinction 

12 239 

Pitts, John 

1708 

England 

Anglican 

Presbyter 

Designed for immort. 



13 239 

Jackson, John 

1735-47 

England 

Anglican 

Rector 

No innate immort. 

No independ. exist. 


14 240 

Leland, John 

1691-1766 

England 

Non-Conform. 

Minister-writer 

Immort. thru Christ 



15 240 

Dawson, Benjamin 

1765 

England 

Presby.-Ang. 

Philologist-min. 


Asleep in death 


16 240 

Alexander, John 

1766 

England 

Presbyterian 

Min.-comment. 

Mortal 



17 240 

Clarke. George 

1792 

England 



Immort. for righteous 


Destruction by fire 

18 240 

Kenrick, Wm. 

1751 

Ireland 



Not immortal 



19 240 

Marsom, John 

1794 

England 





Destruction 

20 241 

Tottie, John 

1772 

England 

Anglican 

Archdeacon 

No innate immort. 



21 241 

"Goadby's Bible" 

1759 

England 





Destruction 

22 241 

Bayle, Pierre 

1695-97 

Fr.-Holl'nd 

Protestant 

Prof.-hist. 



Denies eternal torment 

23 242 

Dodwell, Henry 

1706 

Irerd-Eng. 

High Church 

Prof. 

No innate immort. 




(Universalism slowly takes on a separate entity as a distinct church.) 


SUMMARY OF CONDITIONALISM DURING THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.—There is no particular transition point discernible in passing 
from the seventeenth to the eighteenth century. But there is a growing seriousness and scholarly validity that marks the overall witness of the new cen¬ 
tury. The scene is again centered chiefly in England—with one noted advocate migrating to the United States about the time of the Revolution of 1776. 

The religious spread is again seen to be between Anglican, Dissenter, Baptist, Non-Conformist, and Presbyterian spokesmen. “Fringe” writers, who 
both help and hamper, are found in France, Holland, and Ireland. The stature of the champions of Conditionalism is again clearly seen by the roster— 
archdeacons, historians, theologians, clergymen, hymnists, scientists, educators, physicians, commentators, schoolmasters, teachers, and two bishops—and 
an anonymous Anglican. 

Again there is balanced stress of the mortality of the soul, unconsciousness in death, and the total ultimate extinction of the wicked. And for the first 
time a reliable scholarly history appears, by Francis Blackburne, of the conflict over Conditionalism—tracing it from the beginning of Protestantism up 
to 1772, a century and a half of the crucial years of the recovery of a hidden and well-nigh abandoned doctrine, so far as the Middle Ages are concerned. 

So Conditionalism is now in a far stronger position, is accorded much greater respect by its foes, and is gradually but steadily on the increase in in¬ 
fluence and adherents in the eighteenth century. It is approaching the acceleration point in the nineteenth century. 

Thus much for Conditionalism in the eighteenth century. 


















PART II 

Gathering Momentum and Status 
(1800 to 1900) 








CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Resurgence of Conditionalism 
Characterizes Nineteenth Century 


I. Unprecedented Developments Characterize 
the New Decades 

As we step over the threshold into the nineteenth century 
we find the spread of Conditionalist proponents increasing, 
and in time extending even to faraway lands. Soon, instead of 
solitary voices, we fin d coo rdinated choruses, growing larger 
and more impressive and embracing many of the outstanding 
religious and educational leaders of the century. Or, to change 
the figure, the Conditionalist movement began to assume the 
semblance of a definitely rising tide. 

By the latter half of the century special organizations were 
formed—not m erely new Conditionalism-professing denomi¬ 
nations, but, for example^ an interdenominational Conditional¬ 
ist Association in Britain. The members, all proponents of 
Conditional Immortality, were scattered throughout the vari¬ 
ous churches, and did not sever their regular church member¬ 
ships. Moreover, the literature produced became increasingly 
impressive, both in character and in content. A succession of 
books, pamphlets, periodical articles, and symposiums were 
sent forth in a steadily increasing stream. Some were scholarly 
and technical and some popular. In addition, many journals 
devoted chiefly to promoting the cause of Conditionalism were 
launched on both sides of the Atlantic. And there was a new 
and major development—the American counterpart> soon to 
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be noted in detail, and hereafter paralleling the Old World 
witnesses. 

Imposing Array of Talent Champions Conditionalism. 
—Conspicuous clerics, teachers, translators, historians, physi¬ 
cians, lawyers, scientists, and even statesmen, entered the discus¬ 
sion to a degree surpassing all previous centuries. Noted exposi¬ 
tors and lexicographers, with definitive discussions of terms 
and usages, contributed to an amazingly diversified and well- 
rounded literature. A remarkable revival of Ea rly C hurch Con¬ 
ditionalism was undeniably under way. And scholarship was 
much in evidence. 

The ablest literature on Condition alism to be found in the 
annals of the Christian Church was now being produced. As a 
result, Conditionalism came to assume an unprecede nted plac e 
in the religious world—a minority view, it is true, but widely 
respected and competently represented. The roster of cham¬ 
pions now included some of the most brilliant and godly re¬ 
ligious and educational spokesmen of the century. It was a new 
day in the history of the church as regards the contravened 
question of the nature and destiny of man. 

In the very nature of the case, reactionary rationalist de¬ 
velopments likewise arose to plague. And the three schools of 
the Early Church trilemma—Eternal Tormentism, Restora- 
tionism, and Conditionalism—were all operating in force, vy¬ 
ing for the minds of men. And momentous new d evelopm ents, 
like Modern Spiritualism, entered the pict ure. The pattern 
had become exceedingly complex. But the issues were sharply 
drawn and the battle was on anew in intensified form. Certain 
entire denominationsjiow adopted the Conditionalist pos ition, 
which was a distinctly new development. And, as stated, the 
far-flung lines now touched jwery continent. Thus we will make 
our way through the decades of the nineteenth century, by far 
the most momentous period in the history of Conditionalism. 

With this preview before us, we now address ourselves to 
tracing its setting and unfolding in some detail, and to pre¬ 
senting the testimony of its leading witnesses. 
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II. Reaction to French Revolution Violence 
Impels Fresh Bible Study 

The French Revolution, covering the last decades of the 
eighteenth century, is everywhere recognized as one of the 
major turning points in history, releasing forces that are not 
yet spent and wrecking relationships that heretofore were re¬ 
garded as sacrosanct. Furious clashes with the established or¬ 
der took place. Absolutism had so long reigned supreme in 
Catholic France, and the church had so long exercised such 
dominant sway over the populace as a whole, as to be able to 
crush all dissenting voices and quash all reform movements. 
But now, violence swept like a tidal wave over the land. The 
church was deprived of her vast properties and princely in¬ 
comes. The priesthood was discredited and its teachings chal¬ 
lenged. It was a tremendous upheaval. 

The frenzy of terror reached almost unbelievable heights 
as men tunied against the only religion they knew. Atheism 
reached its apex, and not only made a mockery of the rites of 
the dominant church but villified the Christian Church itself 
and repudiated its teachings. On November 10, 1793, the 
Convention dressed up an ass in sacerdotal habits, tied the Old 
and New Testaments to its tail, and led the mock procession 
through the street, two sans-culottes giving the animal sacra¬ 
mental wine to drink, while a dissolute '‘goddess of reason” 
received the adulation of the mobs. The worship of God was 
prohibited as a crime. 

For the first time in the annals of Christendom all religious 
restraint was thrown off and the power of Heaven itself was 
openly defied. The Papal Church was impotent to stay the 
forces of violence. But the very sacrilege of the Revolution led 
to a re-e xamination not o nly of t he church itself but of her 

doctrine s, inc lu ding her dogmas of Innate Immortality j purga- 
toria l pur ific ation , and endless Hel l for the damned , as s ubse- 

quent decades attest. The nineteenth century that followed 
marked the beginning of a new and spreading interest in the 
Biblical evidence in this great area of study. 
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It was inevitable that a fresh scrutiny of Rome's doctrinal 
structure, with its Purgatory, Eternal Torment, and universal 
Innate-Immortality pillars, should come. And this scrutiny 
would necessarily extend to those Protestant teachings that 
had been retained from Rome. Let us next turn to the histori¬ 
cal setting, that we may better understand the emergence and 
development of this new impetus. 

III. Historical Setting for Nineteenth-Century Impetus 

All through the Old World, at the turn of the century 
following the French Revolution, there developed a wide¬ 
spread conviction that mankind had entered a new epoch— 
the era of the “last thing s," the “last days,” or “time of the 
end,as variantly expressed in Bible terms. This was freely 
stated on both sides of the Atlantic. As noted, the French Revo¬ 
lution had burst forth like the explosion of the pent-up forces 
of a volcano. And as a result the Papal Church was shaken to 
its very foundations. The very suddenness and violence of the 
shock sent various Protestant scholars back to a restudy of the 
Word, especially the eschatological prophecies, in order to de¬ 
termine the significance of those tremendous times. A spirit of 
intense inquiry was abroad in the very air. 1 

As a result there was a definite return to the old Historical 
School positions on prophecy, with its premillennial Second 
Advent postulate, and belief in the accompanying literal resur¬ 
rection, and cataclysmic end-of-the-age positions. There was 
likewise a repudiation of the Roman Catholic Counter Refor¬ 
mation counterinterpretation positions of Futurism and Pret- 
erism, adroitly put forth to parry__the incriminati ng forc e of 
Protestant interpretation, which had exposed her own divert¬ 
ing views on Antichrist and the millennium, as well as on the 
nature and destiny of man. There was a marked revival of 
Bible study, centering on eschatology and its involvements. 


1 See Froom, Prophetic Faith, vol. 2, chaps. 32-35. 
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1. Hundred Books on Eschatology Appear. —Such 
works as George S. Faber’s A Dissertation on the Prophecies 
(1807), William Cunninghame’s Dissertations on the Seals and 
Trumpets (1813), James H. Frere’s A Combined View (1815), 
Lewis Way’s A Letter (1818), and John Bayford’s Messiah's 
Kingdom (1820) spearheaded the reaction against the desolat¬ 
ing flood of postmillennialism that had swept over the Protes¬ 
tant churches, along with the devastating pestilence of infidel¬ 
ity springing from the French Revolution. From it all came a 
rebirth of the Advent hope and its attendant resurrection of 
the righteous, with the new earth following, and related truths. 
More than a hundred important books on eschatology appeared 
during the first four decades of the new century . 2 

From prominent pulpits powerful preachers in the Old 
World and in the New proclaimed the imminence of the Sec¬ 
ond Advent, warning that the coming of the “day of the Lord” 
was drawing near. Even in the bosom of the Roman Catholic 
Church premillennialist voices were heard denouncing the 
Augustinian theory of the millennium—Pere Lambert, Domin¬ 
ican, of France, and Manuel Lacunza, Spanish Jesuit, of Chile 
and Italy, were prominent examples. 3 

2. Parallel Awakening in Old World and New.— In 
all this the Old World Advent Awakening only slightly ante¬ 
dated the New World Advent Movement. There was a close 
tie-in. One common bond was the magazine Christian Ob¬ 
server, of London. Launched in 1802, it had a Boston edition, 
running article for article, beginning with the first issue—a 
remarkable arrangement for the time. It was said to be the 
most widely read Anglican journal in America. And various 
Old World societies formed to promote the study of escha¬ 
tological prophecy had New World branches, or counterparts. 
Numerous conferences on the prophecies concerning the last 
things were held to promote these views. It was a period of 
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revolutionary study and action. And this inevitably involved 
the question of the destiny of man. 

In both Old and New World Protestantism there had now 
come a basic clash over millennial views. The issue was evangel¬ 
ical premillennialism versus Whitbyan po5£millennialism—a 
major battle developing in England over this question. Soon a 
revival of premillennialism swept over Britain. And, added to 
the issues that already confronted and confused, came the Oxford 
Tractar ian Move ment, beginning in 1833. The chief object of 
the Tract series, and their conspicuous writers, was to de- 
V Protestantize th e Church of England, to instill and establish 
the Futurist view of prophecy, and to contend for a still future 
Antichrist. In Continental Germany there was the paralleling 
“neology,” or Rationalism, with its Preterist scheme of es¬ 
chatological prophecy, likewise adopted from Catholicism. The 
picture was highly complex and confusing. 

3. Christendom-wide Resurgence of Premillennialism. 
—But in Germany, paralleling the British resurgence of pre¬ 
millennialism, were such men as Lindl (1826), Sander (1829), 
Kelber (1817), and Richter (1834). And in Holland there was 
Heintzpeter (1819), and in Switzerland Nicole and Gaussen 
(1829). And there were such roving characters as Joseph Wolff, 
converted Jewish world traveler, and Bishop Wilson in India, 
and Gobat in Abyssinia—all stressing the approaching end of 
the age and the premillennial second advent of Christ as draw¬ 
ing near. 

And as noted, from the bosom of the Roman Catholic 
Church came Lacunza, who moved Catholics and Protestants 
alike in South America, Inter-America, Britain, and on the 
Continent, and stirred scholarly groups to restudy the escha- 


* Daniel Whitby (1638-1726) originated the enticing theory that the conversion of 
the world, under the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, constitutes the “first resurrection.” He 
held that the universal reign of paradisaical righteousness, peace, and victory comes before 
the Second Advent. Thus the accepted eschatology was swept overboard, for postmillennialism 
placed the Second Advent at the close, instead of at the beginning, of the millennial thousand 
years. Whitby insisted that under the preaching of the gospel all opposing forces would give 
way, Christ’s kingdom would come, and the times of restitution be completed before Christ 
returns. Acceptance was widespread in Britain. And in America two eminent divines first 
embraced it—Jonathan Edwards and Samuel Hopkins. Others followed. 
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tological prophecies. He strongly revived the Early Church 
teaching on the millennium, and heralded the “new earth,” 
foretold both by Old and New Testament prophets, as im¬ 
pending. Such was the historical setting for the independent 
but paralleling breaking forth of the principles and involve¬ 
ments of Conditionalism, with new impetus in both the Old 
World and the New. To this we now address ourselves. 

IV. Little-known Conditionalists Open Witness of Century 

Just after the turn of the century a group of little-known 
writers spoke out on various aspects of the principles of Con¬ 
ditionalism. We confine ourselves to the briefest reference. 
Here they are—English, Scottish, and Irish, and of Independ¬ 
ent, Anglican, Baptist, and Church of Ireland persuasions. 

1. In 1805 Timothy Kenrick (d. 1804), minister of an 
Independent congregation at Exeter from 1784 to 1804, issued 
a two-volume collection of Discourses. Sermons II to IV are on 
the state of the dead, concerning which he specifically main¬ 
tains that the soul dies with the body, and is restored to life at 
the resurrection. 6 

2. In the same year Glasgow-trained advocate Robert 
Forsyth (1766-1846), of Edinburgh, in The Principles of 
Moral Science, discussing the future state, declares that this 
boon (immortality) is bestowed only on those who render 
themselves worthy of it. 6 

3. John Kenrick, M.A. (fl. 1814-1850), scholarly teacher 
of the classics in Manchester College, Birmingham, was author 
of several historical works that touch on the nature and des¬ 
tiny of man as held in ancient times. A decided Conditionalist, 
in 1814 he produced The Necessity of Revelation to Teach the 
Doctrine of a Future Life. After examining all the arguments 
put forth in behalf of natural immortality, Kenrick casts them 

5 Timothy Kenrick, Discourses, vol. 1, pp. 21-79; see Abbot, The Literature of the 
Doctrine of a Future Life, no. 2630. 

9 Robert Forsyth, The Principles of Moral Science, vol. 1, pp. 470-520; see Abbot, 
op. cit., no. 991. 
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aside as probabilities, presumptions, and "speculations.” The 
Christian’s hope is of Life Only in Christ. \The true doctrine of 
a future life is built solely on the Word, and the assurance "Be¬ 
cau se He lives, we shall live. ” That is the "Rock of revealed 
truth.” He had no confidence in the shifting sands of "infer¬ 
ence and analogy.” T 

4. Then comes an anonymous 240-page work "By a Mem¬ 
ber of the Church of England,” entitled Eternal Punishment 
proved to be not Suffering, but Privation (1817). His posi¬ 
tion is expounded in the full title. 7 8 

5. Next, Richard Wright (1764-1836), having broken 
away from Calvinism, and ministering to a congregation of 
General Baptists at Wisbeach, published a series of books— 
An Essay on Future Punishments (1808); An Essay on a Fu¬ 
ture Life (1819); The Resurrection of the Dead an essential 
Doctrine of the Gospel; and the Neglect of it by reputed Or¬ 
thodox Christians, an Argument against the Truth of their 
System (1820); The Eternity of Hell Torments Indefensible 
(179—?). In his Resurrection of the Dead, Wright maintains 
that a "real resurrection must be preceded by the actual death 
of that which is raised; that which does not die cannot be 
raised from the dead; the resurrection made known in the 
Scriptures is a resurrection from the dead; whatever is to be 
raised from the dead must remain dead until it is raised.” 9 This 
too was Conditionalism. 

6. And finally, Russell Scott (fl. 1822), in an exten¬ 
sive Analytical Investigation . . ., to which is added an Explana¬ 
tion of the Terms^ Sheol, Hades, or Gehenna, as employed by 
the Scripture Writers (1822), 10 is explicit in denouncing Im- 
mortal-Soulism as "adopted from the heathen philosophers.” 

7 A. J. Mills, Life-Truth Exponents of the Early 19th Century, pp. 70, 71; Abbot, 
op. cit.. nos. 1362, 1729, 2241. 

B Eternal Punishment proved to he not Suffering, but Privation; and Immortality de¬ 
pendent on Spiritual Regeneration; the Whole Argued on the Words and Harmony of Scripture, 
and embracing every Text bearing on the Subject, pp. xxiv, 40, 240; sec Abbot, op. cit., 
no. 4143. 

•Quoted in Mills, Life-Truth Exponents of the Early 19th Century , pp. 115, 116; 
see Abbot, op. cit., nos. 1038, 3075, 4071, 4082 , 4089, 4113. 

10 Abbot, op. cit.. no. 2247. 
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Scott maintains that all future life is dependent upon the resur¬ 
rection, whereas a majority have adopted “the heathenish no¬ 
tion of there being a principle in man, which is naturally im¬ 
mortal,” but which notion is derived from the ^opinions of 
Alexandrian philosophers who became converts of Christian¬ 
ity.” 

But t his position, he affirm s, “s ubver ts the influence and 
destroys the effect of the death and the resurrection of Christ, 
t he corner-stone of Christia nity.” And he adds that the con¬ 
cept of the “continuation of existence, by the natural immor¬ 
tality of what is termed the soul of man, is, therefore, in direct 
opposition to the Scriptures of the New Testament.” As to the 
fate of the wicked, Scott declares they “die utterly,” which 
death involves the “extinction of his being, a return to the 
same state of non entity from which he had been taken.” u 

7. Note must also be taken of an anonymous treatise pub¬ 
lished at Dublin, in 1835, “By a Clergyman of the Church of 
Ireland,” bearing the significant title Christ Our Life; or the 
Scripture Testimony concerning Immortality , 12 It emphasizes 
these same Conditionalist views. These are lesser voices. 

V. Congregation Splits Over Immortality and Resurrection 

Issues 

From the very beginning of the century things began to 
happen to congregations. In fact, in 1798, just before we enter 
the nineteenth century, a split occurred in the Parliament 
Court Chapel, a non-Conformist church in London. Those 
withdrawing drew up a declaration setting forth the grounds 
of their separation. Among other things they declared, sig¬ 
nificantly enough, that they “could not reconcile the teaching 
of the immortality of the soul with the New Testament doc¬ 
trine of the resurrection of the dead.” So in 1810 they built a 
meetinghouse in the Crescent, in Aldersgate Street. And for 
several years they issued a monthly Free-thinking Christians' 


11 Quoted in Mills, Life-Truth Exponents of the Early 19th Century , pp, 71, 72. 

12 Abbot, op. ext.y no. 4241. 
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Magazine. The following extracts, from an early article “On 
the Nature and Condition of Man,” clearly set forth their 
views. 

Here are the alternatives presented—Immortal-Soulism 
versus the resurrection: 

“Suffice it then to say, that the doctrine o f the immo rtality of the 
J>6ouI is at direct a nd perfect variance with th e promise of a resurrection 
from the dead; th e terms of the two propositions are indeed directly op- 
J posed to each other; they contain at once a verbal and an actual contra¬ 
diction wit hin themselves. That they cannot therefore both be tru e is 
apparent; one of them must be false. . . . 

“ Jesus came to teach a resurrection from the dead, through the will 
and by the unaided power of the same Being who first called us into exist- 
ence; bu t if the soul be immortal, we can have no occa sion for such a 
resurrection; it is an event which can never be required, and which con¬ 
sequently never can take place. Should therefore the soul be proved im¬ 
mortal, fes us was an impostor, we need no longer to be Christians, no 
longer to look forward with anxious and trembling hope to the day of 
restoration into life: the spark of immortality is within us, ete rnity is 
mixed up in the very essence of our nature, and it be comes an unalt er 
able law of our bei ng that we should ne ver die!” 13 

That was the Conditionalist witness from the Crescent 
Meeting House just as the century began. 

VI. Wesleyan Watson—Lost Title to Immortality 
Regained Through Christ 

Now let us note Richard Watson (1781-1833), Wes¬ 
leyan theologian, who was one of the promoters of the Wes¬ 
leyan Missionary Society in 1813, and was one of its general 
secretaries for eleven years, devoting himself to the theologi¬ 
cal training of candidates for mission service. In 1826 he was 
made president of the conference, and in 1830 declined the 
chair of Moral Philosophy in Wesleyan University. Frail of 
body, but with a remarkable mind and an indomitable will, he 
was a notable preacher and an effective and logical writer. 

Watson produced the first sy stematic treatment of Wes¬ 
leyan theology, and his two-volume Theological Institutes 


13 Free-thinking Christians* Magazine, vol. 3, 1813. 
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Left: Robert Hall (d. 1831), Famous Baptist Preacher—Eternal Torment Not Essential Article. 
Center: Richard Watson (d. 1833), Wesleyan Theologian, Bishop of Llandaff—Lost Title to Immor¬ 
tality Regained Through Christ. Right: Archbishop Whately (d. 1863), Famed Prelate of Dublin— 

Expressly Rejects Immortal-Soulism. 


(1824)—running through many editions in Britain and the 
United States—was long regarded as the standard of Method¬ 
ist doctrine. Some compared it, in theo logy , to Blackstone in 
law. Watson's premature death at fifty-two-—a martyr to his 
intense exertions—was greatly lamented because he left so 
much unfinished writing. But he was already author of a score 
of books. 

1. Sinful Man Lost Title to Immortality.— In his 
sermon on “Paradise Shut and Re-opened,” Watson makes 
this significant statement: 

“ 'The t ree of life was a kind of sacrament. As the promise of im- 
mo rtal it y was given to Ad am, every time he ate of this tree by God's ap- 
pointment, he expressed his faith in God’s promise; and God, as often as he X 6 ) 
ate of it sealed the promise of immortality to man.—In this view, sin 
ex cluded man from the tree of life, as he lost his title to immortality.’ w " 

And he adds: " ‘We find the tree of life spoken of in con¬ 
nection with the life of the soul—not only with immortality on 
earthj b ut with immorta lity in heaven.’ ” No wonder, Watson 


y Quoted in George Storrs, Six Sermons on the Inquiry, Is There Immortality in 
Sin and Suffering (3d ed.), p. 36. 
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says “ 'many eminent divines have considered this tree as a 
constant pledge to Adam of a higher life’ ”—life now, “ and of 
a higher and more glorious life in a future state, to which man 
might pass, not, indeed, by death, but by translation.' 

2. “Seed” Takes Place of “Tree” as Pledge of Immor¬ 
tality. —This provision, Watson explains, was— 

“'the reason why the fruit of that tree was prohibited after man had 
sinned. He had broken the covenant, and had no right now to eat of the 
sign, the sacrament, the pledge of immortality.” 19 

But after the Fall, with the sentence of death passed by 
God, He— 

“ ‘also gives a promise; and man is bidden to hope in another object, 
“the seed of the woman.” That seed [Christ] was henceforth to be his 
tree of life* ” 17 

3. Immortality a Gift, Dependent on Giver. —One 
further important Watson thought must suffice: “ That the 
soul is n atura lly i mmor tal is contrad icte d by Scripture, which 

makes our immortality a gift, dependent on the will of the 
giver/ ” Watson calls the doctrine of the ‘“natural immortality 

of the soul’ an ‘absurdity.' ” 18 Yet Watson was one of Method¬ 
ism’s famous theologians. 

VII. Baptist Hall—Eternal Torment Not Essential 
Article of Faith 

Next, we come to Robert Hall (1764-1831), one of the 
most famous Baptist preachers of his generation. He was a pre¬ 
cocious youth, becoming a student of the Baptist academy at 
Bristol at fifteen, and of King’s College, Aberdeen, at eighteen. 
He became associate minister of Dr. Caleb Evans, of Broad- 
mead Chapel, Bristol, and associate professor at the Baptist 
academy. However, differences with Dr. Evans led to his trans¬ 
fer to the Baptist congregation at Cambridge (1791-1806), 
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then Leicester (1807-1825), and finally Bristol. He was famed 
for his absolute mastery of his subject, his style being clear, 
simple, and unencumbered. His Works comprise six volumes. 
Volume four deals with the end of man’s existence and volume 
six touches upon “Death the Last Enemy.” (Picture on page 
257.) 

Here again a prominent Baptist of the time breaks ranks 
with the predominant view and asserts that the doctrine of 
eternal misery is not an essential article of faith—just as many 
others before, and after, contended. Here are his cautionary 
words: 

“I would only add that in my humble opinion the doctrine of the 3 
eternal duration of future misery, metaphysically considered, is not an 
essential article of faith, nor is the belief of it ever proposed as a term of 
salvation; that if we really flee from the wrath to come, by truly repenting 
of our sins, and laying hold of the mercy of God through Christ by a 
lively faith, our salvation is perfectly secure, whichever hypothesis we 
embrace on this most mysterious subject. The evidence accompanying 
the popular interpretation (of the doctrine of eternal suffering) is by 
no means to be compared to that which establishes our common Chris¬ 
tianity: and therefore the fate of the Christian religion is not to be con¬ 
sidered as implicated in the belief or disbelief of the popular doctrine.” 19 

VIII. Bishop Hampden—Brands “Innatism” as Remnant 
of Scholasticism 

Brief mention must be made of Renn Dickson Hamp¬ 
den (1793-1868), bishop of Hereford. After a brilliant univer¬ 
sity career at Oxford he became successively tutor, public ex¬ 
aminer, professor of moral philosophy and divinity, and in 1833 
principal of St. Mary Hall, Oxford. He came into sharp con¬ 
flict with the Tractarians, who sought to prevent his becom¬ 
ing professor of divinity at Oxford. Nevertheless, in 1847 he 
was consecrated bishop of Hereford—despite heavy High 
Church opposition, led by Dr. Pusey and John Henry New¬ 
man. In 1832 he delivered the famous Bampton Lectures on 
The Scholastic Philosophy Considered in Its Relation to Chris¬ 
tian Theology . 


18 Robert Hall, Works, vol. 5, p. 529. 
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In this he said: 

“The notion of the separate existence of the soul has so incorpo¬ 
rated itself with Christian theology, that we are apt at this day to regard 
a belief in it as essential to orthodox doctrine. I cannot, however, help 
viewing this pop ular belief as a remnant of scholasticism." 20 

From this position he never retreated. Thus again the 
holding of the Conditionalist view did not prevent the advance¬ 
ment of a man to a bishopric. Times were changing. 

IX. Taylor—Predicts Unfettered Interpretation of Punishment 

Will Come 

Isaac Taylor, LL.D. (1787-1865), Christian philosopher, 
philologist, antiquarian, and author, was trained for the minis¬ 
try as a Dissenter, but became a member of the Established 
Church and settled down to a literary career. He was granted a 
civil service pension for his contributions to literature in the 
fields of history and philosophy. Taylor was author of eighteen 
volumes, including The Process of Historical Proof (1828), 
Spiritual Despotism (1835), Physical Theory of Another Life 
(1836), Ancient Christianity (1839-1840), Man Responsible 
for His Dispositions (1840), Wesley and Methodism (1851), 
and Logic in Theology (1859). 

In his Wesley and Methodism, Taylor, anent the current 
agitation over the nature and destiny of man, said almost 
prophetically: 

“When once this weighty question of the after-life has been opened, 
a controversy will ensue, in the progress of which it will be discovered that 
with unobservant eyes, we and our predecessors have been so walking up 
and down and running hither and thither, among dim notices and in¬ 
dications of the future destinies of the human family, as to have failed to 
gather up or to regard much that has lain upon the pages of the Bible, 
open and free to our use." 21 

This is clarified by a letter received by Dr. Edward White, 
in 1871, from Rev. Isaac Jennings, learned contributor to 
Kitto’s Biblical Encyclopedia, who states that he was well ac- 


30 Renn Dickson Hampden, Bampton Lectures , p. 310. 
21 Isaac Taylor, Wesley and Methodism, p. 289. 
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quainted with Taylor and could testify positively that Taylor— 

"differed most decidedly from the popular opinion, and did not believe 
in the immortality of the soul. I remember once putting the question to 
him in the comparf^of Professor Fraser, ‘Do you not think that the doc¬ 
trine of the natural immortality of the soul is a delusion?’ He replied 
most distinctly, ‘I do;' Professor Fraser expressing also his assent. I know 
from intimations he gave in various conversations that he did not believe 
in eternal torment." 22 

X. Archbishop Whately Expressly Rejects Immortal-Soulist 

Positions 

We close this chapter by considering a towering cham¬ 
pion of Conditionalism, quoted again and again throughout the 
century. Richard Whately, D.D. (1787-1863), Anglican 
archbish op of Dublin, f amed as a prelate and theologian, was 
recognized as one of the mo st pr ofound and original thinkers 
of his time. He was likewise known as a man of great moral 
courage. Educated at Oriel College, Oxford, he was succes¬ 
sively vicar at Halesworth, principal of St. Albans, briefly 
professor of political economy at Oxford, and shortly there¬ 
after consecrated archbishop of Dublin. Whately gave the 
famous Bampton Lectures in 1822, at Oxford, which bore upon 
the theme we are pursuing. In 1826 he wrote a treatise on 
Logic and the “syllogism” that injected new life into the study 
of logic. And his work on Rhetoric, in 1828, was immediately 
accepted as a text, and was long used in English universities. 
He was an intellectual leader. (Pictured on page 257.) 

During the years 1833-1841 Tractarianism was militant 
at Oxford. One of its leaders, John Henry Newman (later 
cardinal), had been Whately’s friend. But Whately did not 
shrink from duty as he saw it, and produced his Cautions for 
the Times on the hurricane of controversy that was assailing 
the church. In this he vigorously opposed the Oxford Move¬ 
ment. Another of his works was on the Errors of Romanism. 
Renowned alike for piety, learning, and logic, he stated the 


22 Edward White, Life in Christ (1878), p. 458, n. 
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issues as he saw them, with clarity and candor. With him, doc¬ 
trines to be believed must be proved from Scripture. He was a 
determined opponent of the doctrines of Plato. 

1. Deals Major Blow Against “Innatist” Theory.— 
Perhaps no single individual of the time dealt a heavier blow 
against the inherent immortality-of-the-soul theory than did 
Whately. His popularity as a scholar and his high position as a 
prelate secured for his writings respectful attention and wide 
circulation. His principal treatise in this field was written 
when he was still vicar of Halesworth —A View oj_the Scrip¬ 
ture Revelations concerning a Future State (1829), which ran 
through eight editions, with an American reprint in 1857. 23 
It is likewise to be noted that his declarations did not militate 
against his consecration as archbishop nor his influence in that 
high post; also, that more Anglicans than any others were Con- 
ditionalists. 

In the light of his prominence it is desirable that we have 
Whately’s essential statements before us in his own words. 
Here is a series of his clear and forceful statements. 

2. Philosophy Does Not Establish Immortality.— 
Holding that philosophical reasoning does not, and cannot, 
assure immortality, Whately makes this basic declaration: 

“That the natural immortality, again, of man’s soul, as distinct from 
the body, is discoverable by human reason, may be denied on the ground 
that it has not in fact been discovered yet. No arguments from Reason 
independent of Revelation have been brought forward, that amount to a 
decisive proof that the soul must survive bodily death. Indeed, as I shall 
presently take occasion to show, the arguments by which some philoso¬ 
phers did attempt to prove this, were not sufficient to convince fully 
even themselves." 24 

3. Jesus the Source and Assurance of Immortality. 
—Jesus Christ, Whately maintains, is our sole hope of immor¬ 
tality: 


23 Abbot, ob. cit., no. 2257. 

24 Richard Whately, A View oj the Scripture Revelation concerning a Future State„ 
p. 16. It first appeared in 1825 as Essays on Some Peculiarities oj the Christian Religion. 
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“It was then Jesus Christ, who brought ‘life and immortality to 
light,’ and founded the doctrine, not on ingenious philosophical argu¬ 
ments, nor on obscure traditions of which no one can tell the origin, but 
on the authority of his own assertions, established by the miracles He 
wrought, and especiall y by that splendid one, of rising Himself from the 
dead , as ‘the first-fruits of them that slept [“Lazarus, and the others, men¬ 
tioned as raised from the dead before, were merely restored to life—to 
the natural mortal life on earth—which they had before enjoyed.”];’ 
to confirm his promise to his disciples that He would raise up also at the 
last day^his faithful followers.” 25 

4. No Purgatory and No Second Probation. —The 
gradual introduction of Platonism and Purgatory is expressly 
dealt with: 

“Long after their [the sacred writers’] time, a groundless notion 
gradually crept into the Church in days of ignorant superstition, con¬ 
cerning an intermediate state of purification of souls by suffering, 
thence called Purgatory: from which they might be delivered through 
the prayers of survivors. [“It may be remarked, by the way, that, if this 
purification or. purgatory be a necessary pre parati on to fit men for en¬ 
tering on a state of heavenly happiness, it would be both foolish and 
wrong to pr ay th at the y sho uld be removed from it.”] This s uperstition , 
as it became a sourc e of profit, was encouraged and sanctioned by those 
who ought to hav e taug ht the people better. 

“It is manifestly a presumptuous addition to the C hristian Fai th; for 
not only is there no ground for any such doctrine in Holy Scripture, but 
on the contrary, the Scriptures afford us in many places the most convinc¬ 
ing proofs that this life is the whole of our state of pro bation,—that 
senten ce w ill be pro noun ced on ev ery ma n, acco rdi ng to his li fe h ere on 

earth,— ‘his deeds done in the flesh/ —and that nothing can take place 
after his death that can at all affect his future condition.” 26 

5. ‘‘Sleep” the Declared Condition in Death. —De¬ 
nying that death is a state of “lively consciousness,” he says: 

“The style in which the sacred writers usually speak of the deceased 
is, as of persons who are ‘asleep.' For instance, in John’s Gospel we read, 
‘Our friend Lazarus sleepeth; but I go that I may awake him out of his 
sleep;’ so, also, Paul speaks of some witnesses of the resurrection of Christ, 
who were still living at the time he wrote, and some who are ‘fallen 
asleep:’ even as in the Acts, the Evangelist Luke, speaking of the stoning 
of Stephen, says, ‘And when he had said this, he fell asleep.' It may be said^ 
indeed, that sleep does not imply total insensibility; but it must be aD 
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lowed to be strange, that the word 'sleep' should so often be applied to 
the condition of the departed, if they are in a state of as lively conscious¬ 
ness and sensibility as before death, and in the actual perception of more 
\unmixed pleasure or pain.” 27 

6. Unconscious of Passing Time in Death-Sleep.— 
During the intermediate state, between death and the resurrec¬ 
tion, there is no consciousness of time: 

“I believe that, to my own perceptions, the instant death closes my 
eye s, I shall be awakened by the last tru mp,— the summons to meet m y 
Lord. A nd though in relation to you the survivor my dying this hour 
or a year hence, makes no difference as to the time when that day shall 
arri ve, to me . it makes all the difference: absolutely, the interval from 
now to the general resurrection is the same; but relatively to me, it does, 
to all practical purposes, come the sooner, the sooner I am released from 
the burden of ‘this earthly tabernacle.' " 28 

7. No “Interval” Between Death and Resurrection.— 
/‘The lon g and dreary interval, then, betwe en death and the Da y of Judg- 

ment (supposing the intermediate state to be a profound sleep), does not 
ex ist at all, excep t in the imagination. To the party concern e d, the re is 
no interval whatev er: but to each person (according to this supposition) 
the moment of his closing his eyes in death, will be instantly succeeded 
by the sound of the last trumpet, which shall summon the dead; even 
though ages shall have intervened. 



"And in this sense the faithful Christian may be, practically, in 
paradise t he day he d ies. Th e promise made to the penitent thief , and 
the Apostle Paul’s jwish ‘to depart and to be with Chris t,* w hich, he said, 
was ’far better’ than to remain any longer in this troublesome world, 
woul d each be fulfilled to all practical purposes, provided each shall 
have found himself in a state of happiness in the presence of his Lord, 
the very instant (according to his own perception) after haying breathed 
his last in this world.” ® 

8. Wicked to Be Destroyed, and Cease to Exist.— 
Whately is likewise explicit in declaring that the wicked will, 
after punishment, cease to exist: 

"The expressions c>f 'eternal punishment,' ‘unquenchable fire,' &c. 
may mean merely th at there is to b e no deliverance ,—no revival,—no res¬ 
toration ^—of the condemned. ‘Death,’ simply, does not shut out the hope 
of being brought to life again: ‘eternal death’ does. ‘Fire’ may be 
quenched before it has entirely consumed what it is burning: unquench- 


* I hid., pp. 69, 70. 
» Ibid., pp. 85, 86 
» Ibid., pp. 83, 84. 
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able fire’ would seem most naturally to mean that which destroys it 
utterly. . . . 

“In the parable of the tares, our Lord describes himself as saying, 
‘gather ye first the tares, and bind them in bundles to burn them; but 
gather the wheat into my garnerf as if to denote that the one is to be 
(as we know is the practice of the husbandman) carefully preserved, and 
the other, completely put an end to.” 30 

This remarkable volume made many converts to the Con- 
ditionalist faith, and was soon followed by numerous other 
books from various ministers in England advocating the same 
views and drawing heavily from him. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Belated Appearance 
of Conditionalism in Colonial America 


We now leave the Old World to trace the retarded ap¬ 
pearance of Conditionalism in the New World. Hereafter we 
shall trace the paralleling witness of Europe and America in 
the great expansion. But to get the setting we must go back to 
Colonial days and the factors that evidently produced the 
time lag in the appearance of Conditionalist witnesses in the 
new nation that was forming in the Western World. This calls 
for a fairly comprehensive background. 

I. Tremendous Shift From Theocratic Puritanism to 
Advent Expectancy 

The Separatist Pilgrim Fathers, h olding to their Calvinist 
f aith, f led from England with the purpose of establishing their 
own form of congregational churches in Holland. But finding 
conditions there unfavorable, in time they migrated to New 
England. Such were the Mayflower Pilgrims. However, several 
Puritan colo nies were likewise established in the New Wo rld. 
The Massa chusetts Bay group in particular proceeded to estab¬ 
lish a theocracy, with all that that involved, and citizenship 
was dependent upon church fellowship. 

However, shortly thereafter Providence was founded, in 
1636, by the Separatist Ro ger William s, whose opposition to 
theocratic government so irritated the Massachusetts author¬ 
ities that his banishment was decreed. So it was that the Rhode 
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Island colony came to be established, affording liberty of con¬ 
science and offering refuge for the persecuted minorities of 
all groups. 

I. Involvements of the Puritan Theocracy. —The 
Puritans had fled from Old World persecution that they might 
worship God in their own way. But they no sooner found asy¬ 
lum for themselves than they began to oppress those who dif¬ 
fered with them. In establishing their Puritan theocracy they 
took the Bible as their civil code, with civil rights contingent 
upon profession of the Puritan faith. And the P uritans, it 
should be added, were the chief theologians of seventeenth- 
century Colonial days—with heavy emphasis on the sovereignty 
of God and the arbitrary dictums of divine predestination. 

The Massachusetts Bay colonists were seeking to purify 
the Anglican faith and to displace its heavy ritualism. They 
were unfriendly to the Separatists. Rigidly Calvinistic, the 
Puritans sought to establish in the New World the Genevan 
discipline, with its stern intolerance. Moreover, the Puritans 
regarded themselves as the appointed custodians of righteous¬ 
ness, with power centralized in the hands of the clergy. Be¬ 
cause of the bearing of their theocratic concept on our quest, 
we repeat that under it God was the lawgiver, the Bible the 
statute book, and the minister the interpreter of the divine law 
— with dissenters suppr essed. Fortunatel y, there was Connecti- 
cut for the Congregational is ts, Rhode Island for the Separatists, 
and Maine for the individualists. 

Under the formulas of those rugged days rel igion was 
accounted t he c hief thing. The state was considered really a 
part of the church, and politics a department of theology, with 
citizenship restricted to church members. Thought was often 
regimented and expression circumscribed. Thus with Puritan¬ 
ism came intolerance, and persecution inevitably followed. The 
power of the Colonial clergy was profound, marked deference 
being paid to them. Ministers of religion were the chief ad¬ 
visers of state. And the pulpits were high and remote from the 
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congregation, such position typifying the elevated place as¬ 
sumed by the sacred office. 

2. Rhode Island Becomes Haven for Soul Freedom. 
—It was in this setting that Roger Williams (d. 1683), provoca¬ 
tive antagonist of Puritanism and apostle of religious liberty, 
became the incarnation of individualism. He stood for the sanc¬ 
tity of the human conscience. Because of controversy with 
Massachusetts administrators over theocratic pressures, disre¬ 
gard of conscience, and the synodical government of the Con¬ 
gregational churches, he was banished, fleeing to Rhode Island 
to develop a colony based on the platform of soul freedom and 
liberty of conscience. Providence thus became an asylum for 
the oppressed of all creeds, or none—a “shelter to persons dis¬ 
tressed for conscience.” 1 Meanwhile, in Massachusetts perse¬ 
cution was visited on dissenters, and stripes were frequent. The 
witchcraft trials were a case in point, with the climax reached 
at Salem. But all this led to a reaction. The old order was 
destined to pass. So much for the seventeenth century. 

3. Establishment of Religious Liberty and Bill of 
Rights. —With the eighteenth century came a changing re¬ 
ligious outlook and attitude. The groundwork of religious lib¬ 
erty was established, and the gates of the colonies were grad¬ 
ually opened to adherents of the religious faiths of the Old 
World—Catholics, Separatists, Puritans, Quakers, Presbyteri¬ 
ans, and Baptists from Britain, as well as Lutherans, Dunkers, 
Moravians, Mennonites, Huguenots, and Salzburgers from the 
Continent. All found sanctuary in the New World. 

The traditional union of church and state disintegrated 
under the impact of this revolutionary philosophy of individual 
freedom of personal rights and beliefs. The experiment of a 
theocratic Bible commonwealth had been weighed and found 
wanting. The influence of the clergy in civil matters was con¬ 
sequently weakened and increasingly restricted. And the Dec- 


1 Thomas Armitage, A History of the Baptists, p. 643, 
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laration of Independence of 1776, and the Constitution, with 
its Bill of Rights, inaugurated a new era. 

4. Religious Revivals Enter the Picture. —While the 
intellectual leadership of the clergy remained high in the 
eighteenth century, nevertheless religion was at low ebb in 
the opening decades. The original Puritan fervor had passed, 
and Arminianism, Deism, and Rationalism made their inroads. 
The extended religious revival movement had reached its cli¬ 
max in the Great Awakening of 1740. Following certain re¬ 
vivalist pathfinders came Jonathan Edwards (to be noted 
soon), most conspicuous figure of his generation, but p reach- 
ing an extreme predestinationism and setting forth God as a 
Being of wrath, with man as “utterly helpless in his moral 
strivings.” 2 His preaching terrified the people. Samuel Hop¬ 
kins (d. 1802) took the same positions, along with Edwards, 
whose pupil he was. 3 

On the other hand, Charles Chauncy (d. 1787), of Bos¬ 
ton, cold and prosaic, was the principal critic of the revival. 
Coolly intellectual, he gravitated into Universalism (see pages 
277, 278). Nevertheless, some thirty thousand or forty thousand 
members were added through the revivals. One hundred and 
fifty new Congregational churches were formed between 1740 
and 1760, with marked increases among the Presbyterians, Sep¬ 
aratists, and Baptists. 

5. Multiple Sources of Religious Liberty Princi¬ 
ples. —The principles of religious liberty were derived from 
many sources—Quakers, Baptists, Nonconformists, Dunkers, 
and to some degree from Anglicans, Lutherans, and the Re¬ 
formed. Then there were also the religiously indifferent, em¬ 
bracing such leaders as Jefferson, Madison, and Franklin. 
Philosopher John Locke made a marked impress. And Voltaire’s 
views on religion found acceptance among many American 
liberals. 


2 James T. Adams, Provincial Society, 1690-1763, pp. 282, 283. 
* See pp. 275, 276. 
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Thus the political and religious liberation of eighteenth- 
century France and England exerted a weighty influence in 
America. And with the coming of the American Revolution 
the long struggle for religious freedom and separation of church 
and state was virtually won, and the principle of soul freedom 
established. 

6. Resurgence of Eschatology Begins Under Spal¬ 
ding. —But there were yet other factors. For example, there was 
Joshua Spalding (176 0-18 25), luminous “day-star” of the 
returning premillennial hope, as he was aptly called. He was 
a student of theology under Jonathan Edwards and Samuel 
Hopkins, both pojfmillennialists, but he broke with their views 
on the millennium. He was pastor of the Tabernacle Church 
at Salem. Earnest and studious and a “good reasoner,” he was 
the cause of revivals of a different sort that sprang up wher¬ 
ever he preached. His notable book Sentiments Concerning 
the Coming and Kingdom of Christ (1796) was staunchly 
premillennialist, and exerted a far-reaching influence. 

Comprising nine lectures, the book was in sharp conflict 
in an eschatological viewpoint with that of his teacher, Samuel 
Hopkins. He had reverted to the Early Church positions. The 
chapters concerning “The Coming of Christ,” “The Last 
Trump,” “The First Resurrection,” and “The New Heavens 
and New Earth” were of particular significance. The millen¬ 
nium will not occur, he averred, until after the glorious second 
advent of Christ. 4 This will bring the redemption of God's 
people on the one hand and the destruction of the wicked on 
the other.® But that was incipient Conditionalism, soon to 
break out into the open. 

Spalding contended that the final events were drawing 
near, when the saints would be garnered unto Christ at the 
sound of the last trump/ The great “Day of the Lord” was 
drawing near, when He would consume the wicked. And all 

4 Joshua Spalding, Sentiments Concerning the Coming and Kingdom of Christ, 1841. 
Preface to second edition by Himes and Litch, p. iii. 
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this would precede the setting up of the millennial kingdom. 
Then, following the destruction of the old world, would come 
the new earth and the New Jerusalem, wherein will be no 
weakness, error, sin, or death. 7 The New Jerusalem would 
come down from God out of Heaven. 8 9 The first resurrection 
and the New Jerusalem were tied together by Spalding. Such 
was his ringing testimony just as the eighteenth century was 
closing. 

7. Joseph Lathrop Emphasizes “Time of the End.”— 
There was also a growing eschatological emphasis upon the 
“time of the end” by such as Congregationalist Joseph Lathrop 
(d. 1820), in The Pro p h ecy of Daniel, Relating to the Time 
of the E nd (1810. 

A new day was dawning. It was a vibrant period, a transi¬ 
tion hour, leading into a tremendous awakening on the im- 
pendi ng return of C hrist as the resurrection and t he lije, about 
to break forth both in the Old World and in the New.® The 
next developments were inevitable. 

But we must go back, briefly, to Edwards and Hopkins. 

II. Revulsion Against Calvinist Extremism Led 
to Universalism 

Both Edwards and Ho pkins taught that sin, once intro¬ 
duced, can ne ver be dislodged, expelled, or exterminated. It 
may, like a raging fire, be localized and circumscribed, but it 
can never be exhausted and put out—not even by God Himself, 
for man was held to be indestructibly immortal—and both sin 
and j>unishing rage on forever. But this was not to devour and 
consume but to torment eternally the victims upon whom it 
preys. These exponents held that as long as God lives and 
reigns, “holiness and sin, happiness and misery, praises and 
curses, life and death” wilL run par allel, throughout the cease- 


7 Ibid., pp. 174, 175. 

8 Ibid., pp. 204, 205, 

9 See Froom, Prophetic Faith, vol. 3. 
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less cycles of a never-ending future. This was unabashed Duah 
ism. 

Hell woul d thus resound with the groans and curses of 
the damned throughout eternal ages. The sufferings of the lost 
were alleged to be absolutely endless—dyi ng fo rever and ever, 
without any possibility of final cessation or relief. Death and 
VHell were never to be destroyed. And this exhibition of divine 
wrath, rolling up like the smoke of a furnace that never goes 
out, is to be, they alleged, b efore th e eyes of the redeemed 
s aints forever! That was the terrifying emphasis. 

But when men came to realize that according to this awful 
teaching the vast majority of the race were thus doomed—in¬ 
cluding many of their own kith and kin, even children and 
bosom com panio ns, and all infants—they became appalled at 
the unbelievably cruel conclusions to which such a contention 
l ed them. It was more than faith in the love and justice of God 
could stand. Something had to give way. Many then set them¬ 
selves to find enough evidence to satisfy themselves of the ulti¬ 
mate salvation of all men—thus to escape from the vindictive 
dogma of Eternal Torment for the wicked. For such, the pen¬ 
dulum had swung to the op po site end of the arc. Thatj^xplains 
the tremendous resu rgence of Universalism. 

III. Edwards—Supreme Exponent of Never-ending Torment 

\AS Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758), Calvinist pastor of the 
Nort hampton. Massachusetts, Cong re gational church, and 
short-time ^president of Princeton before his death in 1758, was 
recognized as one of the most influential religious leaders of 
Colonial American history. A child prodigy, Jonathan began 
the study of Latin at six, and had a good knowledge of Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew when he entered Yale at the astonishing 
age of thirteen. Of ultra-Calvinistic c onviction s, he defended 
the extreme postulates of election and predestination, strug¬ 
gling to stem the incipient turn toward Arminianism. He re¬ 
jected freedom of the w ill, as commonly understood. In it all 
he was an intense worker, his labors leading to a religious 
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Left: Jonathan Edwards 
(d. 1758)—Champion of 
Eternal Torment. Right: 
Charles Chauncy (d. 
1787)—Promoted Univer¬ 
sal ism in Opposition to 
Calvinism’s Doctrine of 
Election. 


revival, which he analyzed in his Faithful Narrative of the 
Surprising Words of God (1737). 

Edwards was unquestionably the fountainhead of the 
rigid Puritanism of his time, “shaking all New England over 
the roaring flames of hell/* as one historian phrased it. 10 His 
Calvinism was postulated on a God of wrath, says Parrington. * 11 
He profoundly believed that those who are saved are saved 
only by the arbitrary will of a wrathful God. This appeal to 
fe ar wa s pred omina nt in his celebrated sermon “Sinners in the 
Hands of an Angry God ” (174 1), perhaps his most terrific 
declaration. But this concept lay back of all his sermons. 

It should also be noted that Edwards fell a prey to the new 
Whitbyan po stmillennial theory of a figurative resurrection 
and a temporal millennium, introduced ^without an antecedent 
second advent. Th is seemed to fit in with his concept of the 
nature and destiny of man. But Rationalism was beginning to 
rear its head in America. And there was already a growing dis¬ 
satisfaction over the extremes of Calvinism on the part of not a 
few. A crisis, yes, a revolt, was in the making. 

The almost unbelievable lengths to which Edwards car¬ 
ried his extreme position on unending Eternal Torment may 
be seen from these three harsh declarations. They must be 
sensed because of their bearing on our quest. 

1. Excruciating Torments “Never, Never” End.— 


10 Charles A. and Mary R. Beard. The Rise of American Civilization, vol. 1, p. 145. 

11 Vernon L. Parrington, The Colonial Mind (1260-1800), p. 148. 
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The ghastlyTiorrors of an endless Hell of unmitigated torment 
are portrayed in these terrifying words: 



“Do but consider what it is to suffer extreme torment for ever and 
ever; to suffer it day and night, from one day to another, from one year 
to another, from one age to another, from one thousand ages to another, 
and so adding age to age, and thousands to thousands, in pain, in wailing 
and lamenting, groaning and shrieki ng, and g nashing your teet h; with 
your souls full of dreadful grief and amazement, with your bodies and every 
member full of racki ng torture , without any possibility of getting ease; 
without any possibility of mov ing God to pity by your cries; without any 
possibility of hiding yourselves from him; without any possibility of divert¬ 
ing your thoughts from your p ain; without any possibility of obtaining 
any manner of mitigation, or help, or change for the better any way.” 12 


2. Never Be Delivered From Excruciating Torment. 
—The staggering p rosp ect of Edwards’ endless-torture scheme 
for the lost was pressed home in vivid picTurizations. It pre¬ 
sented sheer, endless hopelessness: 

“To help your conception, imagine yourself to be cast into a fiery 
oven, all of a glowing heat, or into the midst of a glowing brickkiln, 
or of a great furnace, where your pain would be as much greater than 
that occasioned by accidentally touching a coal of fire, as the heat is 
greater. Imagine also that your body were to lie there for a quarter of 
an hour, full of fire, as full within and w ithout as a bright coal 
of fire, all the while full of quick senses what horror would you feel 
at the entrance of such a furnacel And how long would that quarter 
of an hour seem to you! . . . And after you had endured it for one 
minute, how overbearing would it be to you to think that you had to 
endure it the other fourteen! 

“But what would be the effect on your soul, if you knew you must 
lie there enduring that torment to the full for twenty-four hou rs! And 
how much greater would be the effect, if you knew you must endure it 
for a whole year; a nd how vastly greater still, if you knew you must en¬ 
dure it for a thousand years! —O then, how woul d your hearts sink, if 
you thought, if you kne w, that you must bear it for ever and ever! th at 
there would be no end! That after millions of millions of ages, your 
torment would be no ~ nearer to an en d, than ever Tt was; and That you 
never, never should be delivered.” 13 



3. Kept in Hell Solely for Endless Suffering.— 
Cruelty beyond that of any earthly tyrant was ascribed to God 
in His dealing with the damned: 


12 The Works of President Edwards (1st Am. ed.), vol. 7, p. 418. 
“Ibid., pp. 387, 388. 
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“Those wicked men who died many years ago, their souls went to 
hell, and there they are still; those who went to hell in former ages of 
the world have been in hell ever since, all the while suffering torment. 
They have nothing else t o spend their time in there, but so suffer tor - ^ 
ment; they are kept in being fo r no other purpose 14 

Small wonder that the human mind, with its instincts of 
co mmon justice and mercy , revolted^ gainst such a caricature 
of God in His alleged fiendishness. And little wonder that 
many, still under the concept of universal, Innate Immortality, 
turned to the escape proffered b y Universalism. 


IV. Hopkins—Agonies of Damned Add to Joys of Saved 


<1 

A 


Samuel Hopkins (1721-1803), likewise a prominent Cal¬ 
vinist Congregationalist, and Yale graduate of 1741, studied 
theology under Jonathan Edwards, who profoundly influenced 
his views. He was an indefatigable student. His preaching was 
severe and dull. Nevertheless, like Edwards, his teacher and 
friend, he profoundly influenced the New England theology 
of his generation, carrying Edwards’ principles to their logi¬ 
cal ultimate. He even went so far as to say that if the fires of 
eternal torment were to cease— 

“it would in a great measure obscure the light of heaven, and put an 
end to a great part of the happiness and glory of the blessed, and be an 
irreparable detriment to God's eternal kingdom.” 15 

Hopkins, it should be added, likewise adopted the Whit- 
byan postmillennial view 1 ' with its spiritualized resurrection 
and gradual introduction of the millennium, putting Christ's 
advent at its close. 17 In support of this he wrote his Treatise 
on the Millennium (1793). Postmillennialism, it should also 
be observed, had by this time become firmly entrenched, even 
though it was accepted only by a minority. But it was spread¬ 
ing. 


14 Ibid., vol. 2, p. 883. 

16 Samuel Hopkins, An Inquiry Concerning the Future Slate of Those Who Die in 
Their Sins, pp. 154, 155. 

10 Samuel Hopkins, A Treatise on the Millennium , p. 84; of. A Dialogue Concerning 
the Slavery of the Africans, pp. iii, iv, 53. 

17 Samuel Hopkins, A Treatise on ike Millennium, p. 156. 
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Continuing the same horri fic t each i ng promulgated by 
Edwards, Hopkins wen t even further in his portrayals of 
agony. 

1. Suffering of Damned Said to Give Joy to Re¬ 
deemed. —As noted, Hopkins even maintained that if the tor¬ 
tures of the lost—forever in Hell—were to cease, the light of 
Heaven would be obscured, and t he happiness o f th e red eemed 
dim inish ed. Here is the full statement: 

“The smoke of their torment shall ascend up in the sight of the 
blessed for ever and ever, and serve, as a most clear glass always before 
their eyes, to give them a constant, bright, and most affecting view. . . . 
This display of the divine character and glory will be in favor of the 
<Tfcdeemed, an d most entertaining, a nd give the highest pleasure to those 
who love God, and raise their ha ppiness t o ineffable heights." 18 

Then comes the almost unbelieva b le statemen t: 

“Should it [this eternal punishment] cease, and this fire could be ex¬ 
tinguished, it would, in a great measure, obscure the light of heaven, and 
pu t an end to a grea t part of the hap piness and glory of t he blessed ." 18 

2. God’s Grace Magnified by Eternally Burning Hell. 
—God’s sovereign grace was de clared to be made more mani¬ 
fest by the endless agonies of the damned m Hell. This was 
predestination in the ultimate: 

“This will be made to appear in the strongest light to the redeemed, 
when they behold those in everlasting misery, as their just and deserved 
portion, who are no more ill deserving than themselves, and know that 
mere sovereign grace hath made the distinction, since, had it not been for 
this grace, they themselves would infallibly have run on to destruction, 
and been as sinful and miserable as those who are actually lost, notwith¬ 
standing the offers of salvation made to them, and the means and ad¬ 
vantages they enjoyed. Nothing can be better suited to keep this in the 
clearest view forever than this actual distinction made by divine grace 
in saving some, while others are given over to deserved everlasting de¬ 
struction. And without this, or were all saved, the manifestation of this 
would have been comparatively dark, and very imperfect.” 20 

Such were the public declarations of the most prominent 
Calvinists of the day. The inevitable reaction will be noted. 


is Works of^ Samuel Hopkins, vol. 2, 


p. 459. 
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V. Upsurge of Universalism in Colonial and Early 
National America 

A brief portrayal has already been given of the Old 
World post-Reformation revival of Resto rationism,(since Refor¬ 
mation times usually call ed Universalism^ It is now essential to 
trace its paralleling relationship in Colonial and early national 
America, with its significant and subsequent developments. 

Back in 1636, Sir Henry Vane, former member of the 
British Parliament and governor of Massachusetts, acknowl¬ 
edged himself to be a Universalist. Then in July, 1684, Joseph 
Gatchell, of Marblehead, Massachusetts, was brought before 
the county court for teaching that “all men should be saved.” 
He was convicted of the teaching charged, and “sentenced to 
the pillory and to have his tongue drawn forth and pierced with 
a hot iron.’ ” 21 Those seem to be the earliest appearances in 
the seventeenth century. 

In the eighteenth century, in 1741, Dr. George de Bon¬ 
neville came from London to preach Universalism through¬ 
out the Eastern seaboard, and had Universalist Siegvolk’s Ever - 
lasting Gospel published over here. In Episcopal ranks, Rich¬ 
ard Clarke, in Charleston, South Carolina, and John Tyler, 
of Norwich, Connecticut, were pronounced advocates. And 
Congregationalist Dr. Jonathan Mayhew, of Boston, avowed 
it in 1762. Then former Wesleyan James Relly’s book on Uni¬ 
versalism was reprinted in Boston in 1779 and in Providence 
in 1782. But shortly before this an anonymous pamphlet ap¬ 
peared against Universalism, likewise in Charleston, South 
Carolina, in 1759; another in Altona, by Basedow, in 1763; 
and then a third by Croswell, at Boston, in 1775. And there 
were counterattacks. Thus the battle of pens was under way. 

1. Universalism Gathers Momentum in Nine¬ 
teenth Century. — But it was Bostonian Dr. Charles 
Chauncy’s The Salvation of All Men (1784) that created the 


21 The Reverend R. Eddy, “Universalists,” M‘Clintock and Strong, Cyclopedia of 
Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature, vol, 10, p. 660. 
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sensation. He had a profound conviction as to the divine man¬ 
agement of the universe. Then in 1770 Methodist John Mur¬ 
ray widely proclaimed Universalism, and in 1779 organized 
a society of Universalists in Massachusetts under the name of 
The Independent Christian Church. Next, in 1781 Baptist 
Elhanan Winchester organized a Universalist society, taking 
the name Universal Baptists. Even among the Dunkers, or 
German Baptists, at Ephrata, Pennsylvania, Universalism was 
agitated. Also in New Jersey several Baptist preachers and their 
congregations became Universalist. And in Pennsylvania 
Abel Sarjent started the Free Universal Magazine . Restoration- 
ism was definitely under way in North America. 

The Reverend Hosea Ballou, of Vermont, originally a 
Baptist, but becoming a Universalist preacher in 1790, started 
the Restorationist Association. He also produced The Ancient 
History of Universalism (1829), and by 1830 his views were 
rather extensively held. But this Restorationist Association ter¬ 
minated about 1841, and its organ, The Independent Chris - 
tian Messenger, ceased publication. So there were ups and 
downs, but the agitation continued. 

2. Battle of Books Over Universalism.— Prior to the 
appearance of Universalism, as outlined, the absolute eternity 
of Hell pun ishment was almost universally held, with jpredes- 
tina rian Calvinism predom inant. Now a ba rrage of book s for 
and against the upsurging Universalism poured forth for more 
than half a century. The conflict was intense. To help the 
reader visualize the amazing number of treatises and tractates 
for and against, as well as periodicals, we list them in contrast¬ 
ing columns— not to read but to let the eye run down the list 
(with author s name, place of publication, and date of issu¬ 
ance) 23 —just to sense the vast extent of the barrage of books, 
periodicals, and discussions flooding this period. (Published de¬ 
bates are centered.) 


23 Note: Unique and Dependable Source of the Following Data. —With the character¬ 
istic comprehensiveness, exactness, and discernment of a trained librarian and skilled bibliog¬ 
rapher, Dr. Ezra Abbot, librarian of Harvard a century ago—with the facilities of the great 
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65-Year Battle of Pens Over Universalism 


For 

Servetus, Mordecai (Philadelphia: 1781) 
Chauncy, Charles (Boston: 1782) 
Clarke, George (Boston: 1782) 

Hopkins, Samuel (Newport: 1783) 
Smith, William P. (New York: 1787) 
Townsend, Shippie (Boston: 1794) 
Murray, John (Charlestown: 1795) 
Huntington, Joseph (New London: 
1796) 

The Universalists Miscellany (1797- 
1803) 


Against 

Mather, Samuel (Boston: 1782) 

Eckley, Joseph (Boston: 1782) 
Presbytery (Boston: 1783) 

Thacher, Peter (Salem: 1783) 

Gordon, William (Boston: 1783) 
Johnson, Stephen (New London: 1786) 
Edwards, Jonathan (New Haven: 1790) 
Andrews, Elisha (Boston: 1800) 


Discussion—Ballou, Hosea, versus Foster, Joel (Northampton: 1799) 


Winchester, Elhanan (Worcester: 1803) 
Dobson, Thomas (Philadelphia: 1804) 
Young, Joseph (New York: 1804) 
Ballou, Hosea (Randolph: 1805) 
Thompson, Samuel (Charleston: 1809) 


Foster, Dan (Walpole: 1803) 

Smith, Elias (Boston: 1805) 

Spaulding, Josiah (Northampton: 1805) 
Lacey, William B. (Utica: 1812) 

Kelly, John (Haverhill: 1815) 


Discussion—Ballou, Hosea, versus Buckminster, Joseph (Windsor: 1811) 


Peck, John (Boston: 1813) 

Baker, Samuel (Hallowed: 1814) 

Burt, Jephthah (Vermont: 1814) 
Dutton, Salmon (Weathersfield: 1814) 
Ballou, Hosea (Salem: 1816) 

Wood, Jacob (Worcester: 1818) 
Kneeland, Abner (Philadelphia: 1818) 
Universalist Magazine (Boston: 1819-28) 
Ballou, Hosea (Boston: 1821) 

Kenrick, Enoch B. (Boston: 1821) 
Thompson, John Samuel (Utica: 1825) 
Hutchinson, Samuel (Norway, Maine: 

1827) 

Peck, George (Wilkes Barre: 1827) 
Allen, William (Brunswick, New Jersey: 

1828) 

Tripp, John (Portland: 1829) 


Streeter, Russell (Keene: 1816) 
Dutton, Salmon (Boston: 1819) 
Isaac, Daniel (New York: 1819) 
Corrique (Boston: 1820) 

Crowell, Seth (New York: 1821) 
Ruffner, Henry (Richmond: 1823) 
Sabine, James (Boston: 1825) 
Empie, Adam (New York: 1825) 
Hawes, Joel (Hartford: 1827) 
Canfield, Russel (Hartford: 1827) 
Bacheler, Origen (Boston: 1829) 
Beecher, Lyman (Boston: 1830) 
Parker, Joel (Rochester: 1830) 
Cooke, Parsons (Lowell: 1833) 
Todd, Lewis C. (Erie: 1834) 


American libraries at his service, and the supplemented catalogs of the leading Old World 
libraries at his finger tips—produced the most complete and reliable annotated bibliography 
covering this whole field of the nature and destiny of man ever published. As already noted, 
it is titled, The Literature of the Doctrine of a Future Life: or a Catalogue of Works Relating 
to the Nature, Origin, and Destiny of the Soul (1862). To this monumental contribution I here 
pay tribute and also acknowledge my indebtedness thereto for this tabulation. 

From the section covering the “Duration of Punishment of the Wicked’’ (pp. 926-953, Appen¬ 
dix to The Destiny of the Soul, by Wm. Rounseville Alger [Boston, 1880]), I have carefully 
extracted the American authors between 1781 and 1850 dealing with this vital question. In 
the original these are interspersed with the listing of authors of various other lands and 
languages. In the production of books for and against Restorationism, there was, however, a far 
greater interest in this country at this time than in the Old World. 
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Skinner, Dolphus (Utica: 1833) 
Morse, Pitt (Watertown: 1831) 
Whittemore, Thomas (Boston: 1831) 
Universalist Expositor (1830-32) 
Dean, Paul (Boston: 1832) 

Dods, John Boveer (Boston: 1832) 
McClure, A. Wilson (Boston: 1832) 
Ballou, Hosea 2d (Boston: 1833) 

The Universalist (Boston: 1833) 
Paige, Lucius R. (Boston: 1833) 
Streeter, Russell (Boston: 1833) 


Discussion—M'Kee, Joseph, versus Skinner, Otis A. (Baltimore: 1835) 
Discussion—Thomas, Abel C., versus Ely, Ezra S. (New York: 1835) 


M’Morris, Spencer J. (Charlestown: 

1836) 

Ballou, Adin (Providence: 1837) 

Jobst, J. G. (Bath: 1838) 

Rogers, George (Erie: 1838) 

Grosh, Aaron B. (Utica: 1839) 

Skinner, Dolphus (Utica: 1840) 
Whittemore, Thomas (Boston: 1840) 
Williamson, Isaac D. (New York: 1840) 
Fernald, Woodbury M. (Boston: 1840) 
Skinner, Otis A. (Boston: 1842) 

Quinby, George W. (Saco, Maine: 1843) 
Guild, E. E. (Boston: 1844) 

Universalist Quarterly (1844-61) 

Kent, Adolphus (Bath: 1845) 


Merritt, Timothy (New York: 1836) 
Lee, Luther (Watertown: 1836) 

Fuller, Allen (Charleston, S.C.: 1836) 
Davis, James M. (Philadelphia: 1837) 
M’Leod, Alexander W. (Halifax, N.S.: 

1837) 

Priest, Josiah (Albany: 1837) 
Remington, Stephen (New York: 1837) 
Royce, Andrew (Windsor: 1838) 
Hatfield, Edwin F. (New York: 1841) 
Russell, Philemon R. (Exeter: 1842) 
Smith, Matthew H. (Boston: 1842) 
Bible Examiner (1843-57) 

Delaney, William H. (Utica: 1843) 
Hill, M. (Portland: 1843) 

Power, John H. (Cincinnati: 1843) 


Discussion—Francis, Eben, versus Yates, Freeman (Exeter: 1843) 
Debate—Pingree, Enoch M., versus Rice, N. L. (Cincinnati: 1845) 


Burr, Charles C. (Troy: 1844) 
Todd, Lewis C. (Erie: 1845) 
Forbes, Darius (Boston: 1846) 
Brittan, Samuel B. (Albany: 1847) 


George, Nathan D. (Boston: 1846) 
Hall, Alexander (St. Clairsville, O.: 
1846) 


Discussion—Latham, Alanson, versus Cook, James M. (Providence: 1847) 

Moore, Asher (Philadelphia: 1847) Smith, Matthew H. (New York: 1847) 

Skinner, Otis A. (New York: 1847) 

Debate—Holmes, David, versus Austin, John (Auburn: 1848) 

Debate—Manford, Erasmus, versus Franklin, Benjamin (Indianapolis: 1848) 

Austin, John M. (Auburn: 1849) Jordan, J. Henry (Indianapolis: 1848) 

Roberts, Orrin (Rochester: 1848) 
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VI. Significance and Result of the Battle of Pens 

Here within the compass of approximately sixty-five 
years some seventy books and five magazines were published 
advocating the position of Universalism. At the same time 
nearly the same number of books exposed the fallacies of the 
Universalists and championed the majority et ernal-torme nt-for- 
the-wicked position. And there were at least ten discussions 
and debates between representatives of the two views. 

1. Belated Appearance of Conditionalist View.— But 
this sustained conflict led gradu ally to the development of a 
third group, addressing themselves belatedly to a restudy of the 
whole question of the Biblical evidence on the fate of the 

wicked, and beyond that to the basic nature of man. As a result 
first one here and then another there, about the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, began to set forth the dorm ant Condi¬ 
tionalist view—that instead of being either tortured forever¬ 
more or after purification being all restored, the incorrigibly 
wicked will be ultimately and utterly destroyed, body and soul, 
and so cease to be. 

And, since such souls can be destroyed, therefore the 
human soul is but mortal, or subject to death. And these posi¬ 
tions, it was felt, were clearly attested and founded upon Holy 
Writ. This group was persuaded that the soul does not at death 
go immediately to the felicities of Heaven o r the pangs of Hell — 
or to the purifying fires of Purgatory—but rests in unconscious 
sleep, awaiting the call of the resurrection, the righteous then 
coming forth unto life eternal and the wicked to receive sen¬ 
tence and to be visited with executive judgment. The end 
would be total destruction. 

That, in others words, was Conditionalisjn, lost and 
eclipsed throughout the Dark Ages, slowly affirmed again in 
pre-Reformation times, and brought out into the open by rep- 
resent ative men in the Old World at the very outset of the 
Re formation in Germany and Englan d. And now it had be¬ 
latedly reappeared in the New World. Thus the third of the 
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three schools in the theol ogical tri lemma was again in evidence 
in the New World. Yet Conditionalism had been preserved 
and transmitted from Early Church times by the Old World 
Medieval Waldenses in Italy, in African Ethiopia, and on the 
Indian Malabar coast. But in most countries it was a recov ery, 
a new espousal^ occurring from Reformation times onward. 
However, in America there_was.a definite time lag. 

2. Comes to Fore in Early Nineteenth Century.— 
As already observed, there were growing numbers of scholarly 
adherents, especially in Britain during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, as seen in Part I, but Conditionalism be¬ 
latedly came to the fore in North America about the beginning 
of the nineteenth century under such men as Protestan t Epis - 
copal bishop William White, of Boston (180Q) ; Elias Smith, 
of Por tsmouth (1805); John Sellon, of Cana ndaig ua, New 
York (1828); Aaron Bancroft, of Worcester, Massachusetts 
(1828); Walter Balfour, of Charlestown. Massachusetts (1839); 
Sylvanus Cobb, of Boston, Massachusetts (1833); Henry 
Grew, of Rhode Island and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(1835); George Storrs, of Albany, New York (1841); Calvin 
French, of Boston (1842); J acob Bla in, of Buffalo, New York 
(1844); and John H. Pearce, of North Carolina (1844). 

Then came a veritable galaxy of books, pamphlets, and 
p eriodical article s—and entire periodicals, together with sym¬ 
posiums—setting forth with increasing clarity and persuasive¬ 
ness the case for Conditionalism. It did not at first compare 
with the volume of brilliant writings in Britain and on the 
Continent. But the strangle hold of Immortal-Soulism and its 
Eternal Torment corollary was broken. Then certain religious 
bo dies began to espouse it. Thus again the three schools of 
theological trilemma were vying for the minds and hearts of 
men here in America by the mid-nineteenth century. And the 
same development was taking place in Germany, Switzerland, 
France, and Holland—and even out in India, Africa, Aus¬ 
tralia, and China. A new day had dawned. 
























CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


American 

Conditionalists Begin to Appear 


I. Bird’s-eye Preview of Far-flung Nineteenth-Century 
Awakening 

It will be profitable to take a brief preview of coming 
spokesmen, particularly in the American line of Conditional¬ 
ists, that we may grasp their sequence and relationships. 

Just after the turn of the century a religio us body arose , 
called t he Christian Connectio n, th at as a body rejected t he 
inherent-immortality-of-the-soul position, along with its corol¬ 
lary, the Eterna l Torment of the wick ed, maint ainin g that they 
would be ulti mat ely annihila ted. This was a significant group 
development. 

Then in 1 808 Elias Smith, in what he claimed to be the 
“first religious newspaper published to the world ”—The Her¬ 
ald of Gospel Liberty —issued at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
maintained that immortality is God’s free gift, bestowed on 
the righteous only, through Christ at the resurrection, that all 
the wicked would utterly perish and completely die in the sec¬ 
ond death. Meantime, Episcopalian bishop William White, of 
Pe nnsylvania, declared man mortal, not immortal. 

Next, in 1828 Protestant Episcopal rector John Sellon , of 
Canandaigua, New York, issued a 106-page work maintaining 
the final extinction of the wicked. And in the same year Dr. 
Aaron Bancroft, Unitarian minister of Worcester, Massachu¬ 
setts, published a volume of sermons advocating endless life 
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alone through Christ. In 1829-1834 Walter Balfour, of Charles¬ 
town, Massachusetts, published a series of books advocating 
the unconscious sleep of the dead. 1 And there were others. Dis¬ 
cussions on Conditionalism now broke out in various places. 
Note one particular sequence. 

1. From Grew to Storrs to Advent Movement.— In 
the early thirties Deacon Henry Grew, of Rhode Island and 
Phi ladelphia, issued two important pamphlets on the subject. 
Then George Storrs, Methodist minister of New York, had his 
attention called to the subject by reading Grew. After thor¬ 
oughly investigating the question, Storrs completely adopted 
the doctrine of the mortality of man and the postulate of the 
destruction of the wicked—in other words, the standard Con- 
ditionalist position. In 1841 he issued his first treatise thereon, 
and in 1842 began to publish his famous Six Sermons, which 
were thereafter extensively circulated. 

In 1843 Storrs started the Bible Examiner, soon devoted 
largely to teaching Conditionalism. Meanwhile, in 1842 Con- 
gregationalist Calvin French published a 54-page pamphlet at 
Boston contending for immortality only in Christ, the sleep 
of the dead, and the final annihilation of the wicked. And 
numerous individuals among the Dis ciples, or Ca mpbellites, 

likewise adopted Conditionalism, though not the denomina¬ 
tion as a whole. These developments in the New World as 
well as the Old will each be noted in their chronological 
sequence. 

(Following 1844 the two main divisi ons o f the Advent¬ 
ists emb raced the doctrin e of the mortality of the soul, the 
unconscious state of the dead, and the ultimate and utter 
destruction of the wicked. Those Adventists who did not adopt 
these views separated into splinter bodies that have dwin¬ 
dled to small proportions and are scarcely in the fraternity of 
Adventists.) 

2. Prominent Accessions Follow Mid-century.— But 


1 See Abbot, The Literature of the Doctrine of a Future Life , under Balfour. 
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back in 1828 at Buffalo, New York, came Baptist minister 
Jacob Blain with a 117-page book entitled Death Not Life . 
It had a large sale and numerous editions. And Horace L. 
Hastings, of Boston, Massachusetts, issued several extensively 
circulated pamphlets on Conditionalism—to mention but two. 
Next appeared Prof. C. F. Hudson, of Cambridge, Massachu¬ 
setts, with two very important volumes. Debt and Grace, as 
related to the Doctrine of a Future Life, and Christ Our Life: 
the Scriptural Argument for Immortality Through Christ 
Alone. These made a deep impression in religious circles. 

In 1863 Professor Hudson reported forty prominent cler¬ 
gymen in the larger denominations— just among his personal 
acquaintances —who held the Conditionalist view. And by 
1860 there were at least one thousand preachers in the United 
S tates alone now pleading the cause of Conditionalism. Prom¬ 
inent among men of all faiths advocating the doctrine were 
Dr. Charles L. Ives, of Yale, author of Bible Doctrine of the 
Soul; J. H. Pettingell, author of several able works, such as 
The Unspeakable Gift and The Life Everlasting. Then the 
names come so fast that one can scarcely keep up with them 
—such as J. H. Whitmore, with Immortality; Uriah Smith, 
with Man's Nature and Destiny; D. M. Canright, The His¬ 
tory of the Soul (1870). 

Writers of other Adventist bodies who embraced the 
Conditionalist view were John Couch, O. R. Fassett, Edwin 
Burnham, Albion Ross, A. A. Phelps, H. F. Carpenter, and 
C. R. Hendricks. And a similar list—James White, J. N. An¬ 
drews, J. H. Waggoner, J. N. Loughborough, George I. Butler, 
S. N. Haskell, and W. H. Littlejohn—is to be found among 
the early Seventh-day Adventist Conditionalist exponents. By 
this time there were various journals published by these groups 
advocating Conditionalism— Bible Examiner, World's Crisis, 
Review and Herald, Signs of the Times, The Restitution, Her¬ 
ald of Life, et cetera. 

3. 1877 Marks the New Period of Extension. —An- 
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other interesting international development occurred in the 
fall and winter of 1877 as Conditionalism was brought promi¬ 
nently before the religious world on both sides of the Atlantic. 
In the United States a few previously “orthodox” ministers in 
different parts of New England publicly rejected the doctrine 
of immortality of the soul, and especially the Eternal Torment 
of the lost. This created a tremendous stir in religious circles. 
Both the religious and the secular press took up the cudgels, 
and expatiated upon the question, calling for a general discus¬ 
sion of the subject by the clergy. As a result ministers all over 
the United States preached simultaneously, on one Sunday, on 
the question of Hell. In New York City alone it was stated that 
one hundred ministers preached on that subject, pro and con. 
Thus the issue came more and more to the forefront. Symposi¬ 
ums appeared in newspaper, periodical, and book form. De¬ 
bates were common. 

And all this, be it noted, was independent of, but simul¬ 
taneous with, an even greater awakening in Britain, which is 
separately handled, with its essential details. 1877 was not only 
a notable year for fomenting interest and fostering investiga¬ 
tion over here, but—though not so extensively or intensively— 
there was widespread discussion in Germany, Belgium, Switzer¬ 
land, Africa, Australia, India, Japan, Jamaica, and even China. 
Thus independent studies were conducted, or at least reper¬ 
cussions were heard, in far-flung lands. It was like a wave roll¬ 
ing over the surface of the globe. We will now trace the vari¬ 
ous American developments, beginning with Bishop Wil¬ 
liam White, about 1800. Watch for the geographical spread 
and the denominations involved. These will be important. 

II. Anonymous (1795) Precursor of Conditionalists to Follow 

Just before we cross the threshold of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury we must pause long enough to note an anonymous 141- 
page work published in New York in 1795, entitled Observa¬ 
tion .... 4th. Arguments in Support of the Opinion, that the 
Soul is Inactive and Unconscious from Death to the Resurrec- 
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OBSERVATIONS 


0 N 

ift. The CHRONOLOGY SCRIPTURE. 

ad. STRICTURES oh thi AGE of REASON. 

3d. Thb EVIDENCE which REASON, unassist, 
sd by REVELATION, affords us with res- 
fict to the NATURE and PROPERTIES of 
thb SOUL of MAN. 

4th. ARGUMENTS in support op the Opinion, 
that the SOUL is INACTIVE and UNCON¬ 
SCIOUS FROM DEATH TO THE RESURRECTI¬ 
ON, DERIVED FROM SCRIPTURE. 


NEW YORK— PMNTID BY THOMAS GREENLBAF, 


J795 

Anonymous New York Work Precursor of American Conditionalism—Soul 
Unconscious From Death to Resurrection. 
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tion } derived from Scripture. 2 It is consequently a fact that Con¬ 
di tionalism had made its appearance in America just before 
1800. This treatise was a precursor of a line of vigorous Condi- 
tionalists identified by name, and very vocal, appearing as soon 
as we enter the new century. It would be interesting to know 
the identity of this unnamed harbinger of the new day. 

III. Bishop White—Mankind Universally Mortal 
Through Adam 

We now come to William White (1747-1836), one of 
the organizers of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, and first bishop of Pennsylvania. He was grad¬ 
uated from the College (later University) of Philadelphia in 
1765, and completed his theological studies in 1770. Going 
to England, he was ordained an Anglican clergyman in Lon¬ 
don in 1773, and upon returning became rector of the united 
parishes of Christ’s Church and St. Peters, Philadelphia, which 
post he held until death. 

1. Obtained Episcopal Orders for Daughter Amer¬ 
ican Church.— White played a central part in founding the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of America. In fact the move¬ 
ment for its organization was started in White’s study, where 
the Episcopal clergy of Philadelphia met to draw up plans for 
a General Convention. White was designated first bishop of 
Pennsylvania in 1786, being consecrated in London by the 
archbishops of Canterbury and York, thus obtaining Episcopal 
orders for the daughter American church. He presided over 
fifty diocesan sessions. 

White introduced the plan of lay participation with the 
clergy in all legislation—a novelty in Anglicanism. He was also 
chiefly responsible for the American Revision of the Book of 
Common Prayer, which remains largely unaltered to the pres¬ 
ent. While engaged in much controversial writing, White 
worked closely with other Protestant groups. He was one of 


'Ibid., no. 2629. 
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the first to e ndorse the Sun day school, a new institution, then 
regarded with grave suspicion and even hostility. And he was 
long chaplain of Congress (1777-1801), when it still met in 
Philadelphia, and was the intimate of many statesmen, some 
of whom were members of his congregation. He was also 
pre sident of the American Bible Soc iety. 

Bishop White was author of Lectures on the Catechism 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church (1813), Comparative 
Views of the Controversy Between the Calvinists and the Ar- 
minians, 2 vols. (1814-16), and Memoir of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America (1820). 
He was therefore thoroughly and typically Episcopalian. 

2. Turned Away From Calvin’s Predestinarianism. 
—White was primarily a theologian, though familiar with the 
arguments of philosophy and of Platonism as well as the foi¬ 
bles of Deism. Reason, he held, was not to be worshiped but 
was to serve the mind as a tool. White felt that man must face 
the problems of Christianity squarely. Thus he came, inevitably, 
to be interested in the doctrine of man. And in this he was 
deeply influenced by the writings of John Locke, who was a 
Conditionalist. 3 White held the doctrine of free will, and con¬ 
tended strongly against the philosophic necessity that had 
come to be associated with certain Calvinistic teachings, espe¬ 
cially those expressed by Jonathan Edwards, on the Eternal 
Torment of the wicked. 

Chrysostum and other fourth-century Fathers, White 
held, had considered predestination from the standpoint of 
questions raised by the philosophers. But Augustine introduced 
the next step which, still through predestination, excluded a 
great proportion of mankind from possibility of salvation. 
Eleven hundred years later, at the Reformation, the thought of 
the “final perseverance of the saints” was introduced, which 
idea again came to be coupled with the philosophic aspect. 

White’s criticism of Augustine’s predestination was based 


8 See pp. 187-191. 
10 
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on the chronological lateness of its introduction and its conflict 
with the teaching of the earlier Fathers. In this he cites Bishop 
Burnet, who had said, *‘1 follow the doctrine of the Greek 
Church, from which the St. Austin departed, and formed a 
new system.” 4 * 6 White therefore favored Luther’s position 
rather than Calvin’s teachings on the will and predestination, 
because it went back to the earlier Fathers. He was thus pre¬ 
pared for the Conditionalist position on the nature of man. 

Bishop White opposed J;he doctrine of Hume, who be¬ 
lieved in “the development of man from a low state,” holding 
that “the religions of the great prehistoric civilizations were 
originally monotheistic and that religion, separated from reve¬ 
lation, had degenerated into polytheism.” 0 

3. Mortality Inherited by All From Adam. —On the 
question of immortality White held that since Adam’s fall im¬ 
mortality has been lost to mankind. He referred to “the univer¬ 
sality of mortal ity t hrough Adam.” From Adam all men inher¬ 
ited mortality. 8 This was because in the Fall man became 
mortal when he was found unworthy, by Adam’s sin, of immor¬ 
tality. He approvingly cites Bishop Wilson on this point. 7 

Bishop White pressed on the fact that “as in Adam all 
die, so in Christ all are made alive.” Through Christ “mortal¬ 
ity was squarely met in the crucifixion and was overcome on 
the third day. The resurrection proved an immortality which 
might have been hoped for on the grounds of rational deduc¬ 
tion, but could never have been assumed without the empirical 
fact.” 8 This placed all men in a new relationship to God. Im¬ 
mortality comes through Christ. 

4. Fall Brought Withdrawal of Privileges. —But 
White also held that when Adam broke the provisions of the 
original conditions it would be expected that God should with¬ 
draw the privileges. 9 


4 William White, Comparative Views of the Controversy Between the Calvinists and 

the Arminians, vol. L pp. 506, 507. 

6 Sydney A. Temple, The Common Sente Theology of Bishop n hite, p. 34. 

• Ibid., p. 33. * /bid. 

'Ibid., p. 34. •Ibid., p. 33. 
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Left: William White (d. 1836), Episcopal Bishop of Pennsylvania—Mankind 
Universally Mortal Through Adam. Right: Elias Smith (d. 1846), Baptist and 
Founder of Christian Connection—Rejects Popular Concept of Endless Hell. 


"The immediate effect of the first transgression was mortality includ¬ 
ing liability to all the diseases, to all the violence and to all the other 
injuries on the body which may be causes of it.” 10 

Such were the views of America’s first Episcopal bishop 
on the question of forfeited immortality and its restoration 
through Christ—evidently adopted around 1800. 


IV. Elias Smith—Emphatically Rejects Popular Concept of Hell 

White was quite different from Elias Smith (1769-1846), 
of Connecticut, schoolteacher, then Baptist minister, and one 
of the founders of the Christian Connection (or Connexion). * 11 


10 Ibid., p. 88. 

11 Springing largely from the Arminian Baptists, and discarding sectarian names, this 
group simply called themselves Christians, holding to freedom from creeds and traditions and 
championing not only religious liberty but the inalienable right of private judgment and 
individual interpretation. As a body they rejected the teachings of Innate Immortality and 
Eternal Torment, believing the wicked will finally be utterly destroyed. The Christian Con¬ 
nection should not be confused with the later Campbellite Christian Church. 
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He was also editor of The Herald of Gospel Liberty, which he 
started in 1808, and continued until 1815. Smith strongly de¬ 
fended the view that immortality is God’s free gift, bestowed 
on the righteous only, through Christ at His second coming— 
the wicked utterly perishing at the time of the second death. 
T housands of Smith’s followers in the Ch ristian Connection 
likewise held to Conditional Immortality. This development 
is to be particularly noted, because it was no longer the belief 
of a single individual but of thousands in an entire commun¬ 
ion. That was new in Conditionalist history. 

1. Rejects Popular Concept of Endless Hell.— 
Smith stressed the eschatological prophecies, the Second Ad¬ 
vent, and the two resurrections—the second resurrection lead¬ 
ing to the complete destruction of the wicked in the lake of 
fire at the end of the millennium. Then the new earth and the 
eternal kingdom of God are to be established. 12 Smith em¬ 
phatically rejected the popular Hell of ‘'everlasting torment” 
professed by the majority of Christians. He contended, from 
many passages of Scripture, that the wicked will be com¬ 
pletely destroyed, will perish, be devoured, burned up like 
chaff, and pass out of being. The wicked, both soul and body, 
will die, and live no more. This second death, Smith averred, 
i$ in contrast with, and in opposition to, eternal life. 13 

2. Five “Hells” of Popular Belief. —Smith’s first 
book was The Doctrine of the Prince of Peace and His Serv¬ 
ants, concerning the End of the Wicked . . . proving that the 
Doctrines of the Universalists [Restoration] and Calvinists 
[Eternal Torment] are not the Doctrine of Jesus Christ and 
His Apostles (1805). A second book of Sermons concerned 
the “Prophecies to be accomplished from the Present time, un¬ 
til the New Heavens and Earth are created” (1808). In this 
latter work Smith enumerates the five “hells”_of popular be¬ 
lief as: “1. T he Pagan’s h ell. 2. The Mahometan’s hell. 3. The 


n Elias Smith, Sermons, sermons 13, 14, 19-22. 
13 Ibid., sermons 15-18. 
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P apist’s hell. 4. The Protestant’s hell. 5. The Scripture hell, or 
that which is mentioned in the Bible/’ Under the latter head 
(Rev. 20:14, 15) Smith interestingly says: 

“Hell is described as a place where the souls and bodies of the wicked 
will be destroyed. . . . How different is this description of hell from the 
other four which have been mentioned. The heathen’s hell is wholly a 
fiction. The Mahometan’s is taken from theirs and coloured with Scrip¬ 
ture; but is evidently of the same nature. The Roman Catholics’ hell 
is the Pagan’s, revived and named from the Scripture. 

“All these mention a place of purgation by fire. This, some of the 
Universalists hold to, proving it from the Scriptures as the Papists do, 
from places which say nothing about it. The fourth [or Protestant's] hell 
described, which people in general believe in, is contrary to all the 
Word of God. It is the same in nature with the other three, as to the 
p unishmen t being eternal existence.” 14 

3. Protestant Hell From Pagan Mythology. —Smith 
then addresses himself to the “fourth/’ or Protestant, Hell 
with this elaboration: 

“And it [the Protestant Hell] is taken from the Pagan my thology, y 
n ot from the Word of God. If the wicked exist for evei^in misery, t hey 
must hav e both life and i m mortality; for they cannot exist without this 
in heaven, much more in hell. Li fe and immortality are blessings 
brought to light in the gospel, which none but believers will ever have. 
If the wicked die in their sins, they die without any part in Christ: dying 
thus, they will never see life nor immortality, and will die the second 
death, being burnt up like the chaff, like the stubble, like the tares, like 
the tree twice dead.” 18 

4. Three Alternatives As to Fate of Wicked. —In 
sermon sixteen, Smith puts forth the three alternatives held by 
Christians pertaining to the death the disobedient will experi¬ 
ence. They are listed as follows: 

“i. A state of miserable existence without end; or ii. A state of misery 
for a while and then to be made happy for ever; or iii. An end of their 
existence after they are raised out of their graves at the last day, and 
judged according to their works.” ia 

He then says: 

“The last of these three, I believe, is the truth which Christ and the 
Apostles preached, and to which the testimony of the prophets agree. 


14 Ibid. 
» Ibid. 


16 Ibid., sermon 16, prop. ii. 
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This I shall prove from the New Testament; viz., That at the day of 
judgment, all who are found enemies of Christ, will be destroyed both 
soul and body, and be no more.” 17 

5. Indefeasible Immortality Derived From Platon¬ 
ism. —After enumerating a dozen familiar New Testament 
t erms used to describe the fate of the wick ed—death, second 
death, destroy, destruction, perish, perdition, damnation, con¬ 
demnation, vengeance, wrath, consume, devour, burn up, 
gro und to powder— Smith categorically states: 

“There is not one place in the Bible which says the so ul is immortal.” 
“This notion that there is life in the soul of the wicked, or a principle 
that cannot die, was taken from the Platonic Philosopher s, and was in- 
t roduced as Scriptu re doctrine in the third century, and is exactly con¬ 
trary to what Christ preached. 1 Joh n v. 11-12.” 18 

Such were Smith’s positions in 1808, and those of the 
Christian Connection. 

6. Alerted by Book on “Destructionism.”— It may be 
of interest to know how Smith was alerted to the error of ever¬ 
lasting torment. This he states in his Autobiography: 

“This year my attention was called to think of the real state of the 
wicked after the last judgment. Befor e thi s time, I had taken for truth 
the old pagan doctrine of eternal misery for the wicked. In June, 1804, 
bein g i n Mr. Ho lmes* book store, in Boston, I as ked him if he had any 
new publications. He handed me Evan's Sketch . ie On opening the book 
my eyes first fixed on the word, ‘destructionists.’ I rea d one pa ge, and 
concluded people who held that the wicked should be destroyed were 
in a strange error, as no such thing ever before entered my mind. 

“I bought the book. Often after that the destruction of the wicked 
would pass through my mind, though I supposed eternal misery was re¬ 
corded in the Bible. In April, 1805, 1 concluded one day to take my 
Bible and Concordance, and find eternal mis ery, and not have my mind 
any longer troubled about destruction. 

“I examined the words, m isery, miserable^ miserably; and found 
that there was no t one place in the Bib le where^ the word was_ used to 
P describe the state of man beyond death. ... I then looked at the words 
destroy, destruction, death, second death, perish, consumed, perdition. 


17 ibid. 

18 Ibid. 

19 John Evans, A Sketch of the Denominations in Which the Christian World Is Divided, 
p. 117. This passage refers by name to certain recent British Conditionalists; namely, John 
Taylor (1787—on the Future State), Samuel Bourn, of Norwich (1759—on Future Punishment ), 
and John Marsora (1794— Universal Restoration . . , Examined). 
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burnt up, etc., I examined the similitudes used to describe the end of the 
wicked, such as chaff and stubble burnt up; d ry tree s cast in to th e fire, 
and tares burnt; the fat of lambs consumed, whirlwinds, a dream, and a 
noise. All these things proved to me that at the last judgment, the wicked 
would be punished with everlasting destruction, which would be their 
end." 20 

That started Smith on his Conditionalist way—in 1804. 

It is therefore evident that Smith received his Condition¬ 
alist seed thought from England, not from any antecedent 
Americans. The three British writers mentioned in Evans’ book 
all held to “everlasting destruction” as indicating “eternal 
death,” for no infliction of death is for a “limited period.” 31 It 
will be remembered, of course, that Joseph Priestley had been 
in this country, and held that the soul slept until the resur¬ 
rection, though he was not strictly a Conditionalist. And he 
held to the destruction of many of the wicked. But appar¬ 
ently he made no open converts to his view in America. 

V. Sellon—Impelled to Declare Conditionalist Convictions 

John Sellon (d. 1830), scholarly minister of St. John’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Canandaigua, New York, 
preached an important “Series of Sermons, on the Doctrine of 
Everlasting Punishment,” soon published in seventy-five-page 
book form, with preface dated “June 23, 1828.” Refreshingly 
clear, logical, and Biblical, they were quite comprehensive, and 
evidently created a deep impression. Their repercussions ex¬ 
tended far beyond the confines of the local community, as they 
were widely noted. Their early date, near the beginning of the 
century, calls for a survey of the high lights. 

1. Punishment Would Not Exceed Sentence.-— Ser¬ 
mon I dealt with the original sentence imposed by the Creator 
for Adam’s disobedience—“to return to the state from whence 
he was taken.” 22 Sellon then declares that God “would surely 


20 Elias Smith, Autobiography, pp. 347, 348. 

21 Ibid. 

*J. Sellon, A Series of Sermons, on the Doctrine of Everlasting Punishment, as re¬ 
vealed in the Holy Scriptures, p. 8. 
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not extend the punishment beyond the pena lty which he had 
declared should accompany the transgressio n of his laws”— 
nam ely, death ™ Then he observes that t here is no t “one word 
in the law, the penalty, or the sentence” that could “possibly 
be construed” to mean endless punishing.* 

2. Gehenna Denotes “Total and Utter Destruc¬ 
tion.” —Declaring that there is no probatio n beyo nd this life, 
and that man was made “a free and accou ntable a gent ,” 25 Sel- 
lon next turns, in Sermon II, to the intent of hades, as the 
“state of the dead, or a state of death, without reference to 
endless duration.” 28 Gehenna, on the contrary, conveys the 
“idea of total and utter destruction after death; where all that 
re mained of the dead carca se was t ot ally and entir el y de ¬ 
stro yed and consumed.” This he repeats for emphasis—“utter 
and entire consumption, and as it were annihilation,” “total 
and endless destruction,” 27 destruction of “both body and soul 
in Gehenna ” That, Sellon says, is the “everlasting destruction 
of both body and soul, after death.” 28 This is “at the final judg¬ 
ment.” 29 And this he supports from both Old and New Testa¬ 
ment texts. 

3. Souls of Unbelievers Are Not Immortal.— Then 
comes a crucial question and an explicit answer on the im¬ 
mortality of the soul: 

‘'But it may be said, if the soul is immortal, how then can it die? 
What evidence have we, my brethren, that the soul of the unbeliever 
is immortal? I know indeed, that God hath given unto us eternal life, 
and I know likewise, that that life is in his Son; and I have therefore 
yet to learn, that the soul which is not in Christ, is immortal; for we are 
assured, that to be carnally minded is death, and that God is able to 
destroy both body and soul in Hell; and that life and immortality were 
brought to light through the Gospel. That soul on ly is immortal then, 
which lives in Christ; and every soul which does not live in Christ, shall 
die forever/’ 10 

This is really the key paragraph of the treatise. 


® Ibid. 

2* Ibid., P . 9. 
® Ibid., p. 15. 
™Ibid., p. 22. 


» Ibid., p. 23. 
&Ibid., p. 24. 
20 Ibid., p. 25. 
so Ibid., p. 26. 
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4. Sinner Free to Choose Destruction Rather Than 
Life. —In Sermon III Sellon recognizes that such preaching 
will be “new” to some and in “opposition perhaps to commonly 
received opinions.” But he feels impelled to declare his con¬ 
victions as in the “immediate presence of my Maker.” This 
statement is made because he conscientiously believed his posi¬ 
tion “to be the truth of God,” not the “opinions of men, which 
have no foundation” in “Divine Revelation.” Otherwise he 
would be “unworthy of your confidence, as a minister of 
the Gospel of our Saviour.” 81 

He warns against the “dictates and opinions of mere hu¬ 
man authority” as the “most dangerous to all the arts of priest¬ 
craft.” Wicked man, he holds, as a free moral agent may 
“choose annihilation, in preference to all the joys of heaven.” 
The sinner may make his “own wilful and determined choice ” 
and “choose everlasting destruction, in preference to eternal 
life.” 32 

5. Eternal Torture Inconsistent With God’s Char¬ 
acter.— Eternal “living torture,” Sellon maintains, is incon¬ 
sistent with the character of God—His “omnipotence, omnis¬ 
cience, omnipresence, justice, mercy, love, truth, and sacred 
word.” The popular concept of the “tortures of the damned” 
is a “h uman invention. ” Then he prays: “O heavenly Father, 
cleanse the hearts of all thy faithful children, from such pollut¬ 
ing thoughtsT_Such a word as “torture, or any derivative from 
it, or any word synonymous with it, never once occurs in the 
w hole of the sacred writ ings.” Thus he bases his “arguments” 
on the “nature of man and the attributes of God.” 33 

6. Eternal Torment Not Scriptural, Therefore 
False. —Sermon VII (Matt. 25:46 — “And these shall go away 
into everlasting punishment, but the righteous into life eter¬ 
nal.”) opens with the truism: “If any doctrine is taught of 
man, and not to be found clearly revealed in the holy Scrip¬ 
tures, that doctrine is false.” 34 Then he declares: 
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“Now, I say, that the doctrine of eternal torture, is not to be found 
in the Scriptures, and therefore it is false. But, that the doctrine of the 
everlasting destruction of the wicked, is clearly and distinctly, and ex¬ 
pressly revealed in the Scriptures, and therefore it is true.” 36 

He then proceeds to examine “every important passage 
which occurs in the sacred writings, having reference to the 
eternal punishment of the wicked.' 1 And he comments “none 
of which can possibly be construed to imply those eternal 
tortures. 11 Speaking of Re velati on 14:8—torment “in the 
presence of the holy angels, and in the presence of the Lamb”— 
he asserts that such a Hell would have to be “in heaven. 11 And 
in Rev elation 20:13, o n the “lake of fire,” which is the “second 
death,” Sellon comments, “We cannot imagine that Death and 
Hell are cast there, to be tortured ” Rather the “passage im¬ 
plies the uter destruction of them all.” 38 

7. Gehenna Total Destruction After Death. —All 
other passages may be divided into “three separate classes”— 

(1) punishment by “being cast into hell, or everlasting fire”; 

(2) the “effect of fire,” without reference to “Hell”; and (3) 
those involving the words “death, destruction, or everlasting 
destruction.” As to the first, Gehenna (He ll) was the valley 
near Jerusalem “where the dead carcases were brought out 
from Jerusalem to be consumed in this fire.” It can therefore 
“convey to their minds no other idea, than that of total destruc¬ 
tion after death,” and “never as a place of torture.” 37 

8. Fire Indicates Total Consumption, Not Eternal 
Torture. —The second category deals with the “effect of fire” 
—as with the “tares” of Matthe w 13, “burned” in the “end of 
the world.” Then he asks “whether the tares were cast into the 
fire to be tortured, or to be destroyed?” An d as to the bad fish 
cast away—cast into “a furnace of fire”—did the casting away 
of the bad fish imply “torture or destruction Likewise with 
the chaff of Matthew 3— to be burned with “unquenchable 
fire”—he again asks “whether the idea of chaff burnt up^can 


36 ibid. 


M Ibid. t pp. 74-77. 


•» Ibid., pp. 77, 78. 
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possibly imply eternal torture ” Was it to be "tortured, or to be 
consumed"? Similarly with the "branches" of John 15, “cast 
into the fire" to be "burned." Here he asserts, "It cannot imply 
any other idea than destruction." 38 

9. Eternal Torture Is "Invention of Man." —As to 
the expression "Our God is a consuming fire" (Hebrews 12V 
Selloiuinquires, "Does this expression imply a fire w hic h does 
not consume?" The "instrument" is the means of "entire de¬ 
struction." Then as to the words "death," "die," "destroy," 
"destruction," "consume," "perish," "utterly perish," "the doc¬ 
trine of eternal torture , is not to be found there." 39 Finally he 
says: "I conclude, then, that the doctrine of eternal torture 
is not to be found in the holy Scriptures, and therefore it is 
false; it is the invention of man." 40 

10. Four Falsehoods Involved in Eternal Torment. 
—Appealing to men to "search the Scripture" for truth, Sellon 
concludes with this summarizing statement: 

“There are four contradictions which must be got over before we 
can even form an idea of eternal torture. First: everlasting fire which 
does not consume. Second: continued pain without destruction. Third: 
continued life, although utterly cut off from the only source and cause 
of all life. And fourth: present existence, though driven from the pres¬ 
ence of the omnipresent God.—Let the mind endeavor to realize any one 
of these ideas, and it will find that each implies a palpable contradic¬ 
tion; yet they must all combine, to form the idea of eternal torture 41 

He again appeals to men to "search the Scripture for them 
selves," for they vindicate the justice, mercy, and love of God, 
and "his truth and his consistency." 42 This was an Episcopa 
lian rector in 1828. 

As far south as Fayetteville, North Carolina, a tractate 
appeared in 1844, written by John H. Pearce, titled An At¬ 
tempt to ansiver the Question, Has Man a Conscious State of 
Existence after Death, and previous to the Resurrection? 43 
maintaining the "sleep of the soul" position. So there were 
little stirrings in various sections, as well as major contributions. 

pp. 78, 79, *°Ibid., p. 81. “Ibid., p. 85. 

Ibid., pp. 80, 81. “Ibid., p. 84. « Abbot, op. cit., no. 2631. 
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Deacon” Grew-George Storrs 
Line of Transmission 


I. “Deacon” Grew—Brings Conditionalism to George Storrs 

A chain of connected witnesses begins with Henry Grew 
X (1781-1862). He was born in England but came to the United 
V States with his parents at the age of fourteen. His father, a 
merchant and a Congregationalism wished his son to pursue a 
mercantile career, but Henry chose the ministry instead. 
During the course of preparation he came to believe that the 
Bible calls for ba ptism by immersio n, and so was led to join the 
Baptisj chu rch of Provi d ence , Rhod e Island. Upon comple¬ 
tion of his ministerial training he became pastor of the First 
Baptist church of Hartford, Connecticut, in 1807. He was an 
earnest and consecrated Bible student, and a marked revival 
developed early in his pastorate there, many converts being 
added to the church. 

1. Relinquishes Pastoral Post Because of Convic¬ 
tions. —Then, after considerable study over the intriguing 
question of the nature and destiny of man, evidently from the 
Bible alone, he came to believe in Conditional Immortality, 
thus differing from the majority view of the members of his 
congregation and of his own denomination. This development 
brought on tensions. So in 1811 he^ relin quished his post as 
pastor. However, he continued to reside in Hartford for several 
years, where he served first as treasurer of the Hartford Peace 
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Society, and from 1837 as secretary-treasurer of the Connecticut 
Peace Society. 

Meantime, Grew wrote two important tracts setting forth 
his matured convictions on the nature and destiny of man— 
The_ I ntermediate S tate Jc. 1835); and Future Punishment, 
not Eterna l Life in Misery (1844). Both passed through sev¬ 
eral subsequent editions. 1 Then, after living for a short time in 
Boston, he moved on to Philadelphia, where he continued to 
reside until his death. 2 

Grew was a man of strong character and deep convictions, 
with absolute fidelity to what he believed to be true and right. 
For example, he was an ardent abolitionist, and during the 
conflict over slavery, championed the cause of the Ameri¬ 
can slave. He likewise was active in the cause of peace. He was 
also an effective writer, particularly in the field of his deepest 
interest—Conditional Immortality. In fact, it was Grew’s 
pamphlet on the final destiny of the wicked that, as we shall 
see, in 1837 fell into the hands of the talented Methodist min¬ 
ister George Sto rr s, who, after several years of inves tiga tion, 
adopted hi s views and introduced them into the major grou ps 
of the great Seco nd Adven t M ov ement in North America. 

2. Unique Relationship to American Conditional- 
ism. —Grew thus holds a unique position in American Condi- 
tionalism, much akin to that of James Fontaine, of Britain, in 
relation to Edward White in England. 3 So it was “Deacon” 
Grew, as he was commonly called, who wrote the leaflet that 
sparked the interest of Storrs, which, in turn, eventually led to 
Storrs’s break with his own church over his convictions rela¬ 
tive to Conditional Immortality. 

And like Edward White, the English Congregationalist— 
and at about the same time, though wholly independently— 
Storrs brought the doctrine of Conditionalism to large num- 


1 The Intermediate State was reprinted in England in 1851, with notes by William G. 
Moncrieff. 

2 Centennial Memorial of the First Baptist Church of Hartford, Connecticut — 1790-1890, 
pp. 193, 194. 

5 See p. 324. 
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bers through his convincing Six Sermons , which attained a cir¬ 
culation in excess of two hundred thousand/ including a ten 
thousand reprint in Britain. And it should be noted that the 
total population of the United States in 1840 was only some 
seventeen million, according to the United States census. Pro¬ 
portionately, then, it reached a large segment of the religious 
leaders of the day. 

II. Essence of Grew’s “Intermediate State” Tract 

Grew’s first tract, The Intermediate State (written c . 
1835), contended in the explanatory Preface that the “entire 
^man” was “subjected to the dominion of death,” and that “hope 
of all future existence must be founded on the glorious doc¬ 
trine of the resurrection from the grave.” This, of course, in¬ 
volved “entire rejection” of the “popular theory of the soul’s 
independent and never-ceasing consciousness.” s That was his 
basic premise. And it was written in a very simple but forth¬ 
right manner. 

1. Soul Not Capable of Separate Conscious Exist¬ 
ence.— Grew challenged the postulate of the “conscious exist¬ 
ence” of the soul “independently of and separate from the 
body.” 6 And in demonstrating the un-Biblical character of 
such claims, he presented a series of propositions: 

^ “I. The account of the creation of man is opposed to the theory that 

he possesses a distinct spiritual subsis tenc e which is c a pable of conscious 
existence independent ly o f the body/' 7 



Supporting this contention, Grew states that the “breath 
of life” (the “principle of jitality”) was “antecedent to its 
connection with the new formed m an,” but was not a “con¬ 
scious, intelligent and immortal substance.” And he asks, 
pointedly, that if it did not possess consciousness prior to 
connection with the body, “how can it jpossess it when, at 

4 See Bible Examiner, March, 1880, p. 401. 
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death, it is separated from that organization”? Again, “How 
can we account for the fact of all omission of the creation of 
such an immortal soul” in the “inspired record of his original 
creation”? 8 Those points were foundational. 

2. “Unconsciousness” Marks Period Between Death 
and Resurrection.— Next, Grew deals with the original He¬ 
brew and Greek terms for “soul” and “spirit/’ 9 none of which 
“signifies an immortal soul which survives th e death of th e 
body.” 10 His next proposition is that “the Bible teaches that 
man, the Soul, as well as the body, dies.” 11 And he contends 
that always “death is the opposite of life; the cessation or pri¬ 
vation of it.” He adds that while the Bible says, “The dead 
know not any thing,” have no more reward, their love and 
their hatred is “perished,” the “popular” Immortal-Soul theory, 
on the contrary, affirms that “the dead know more than they 
did before.” But the Bible teaches that “the state between 
death and the resurrection” is one of “unconsciousness.” 12 

3. All Future Existence Depends on Resurrection. 
—Grew’s next point is that “the Bible teaches that man is de¬ 
pendent on his resurrection from the grave for all future exist¬ 
ence.” “Our Savio ur p redicates their living, entirely on J 
their re surrection fro m the grave; consequen tly, they 
have no [immortal] life at present.” And Paul asserts that if / 
there be no “ resurrection/^ then they “have perished to exist 
no more .” Grew then observes that “to say that an immortal 
soul can peris h is a con tradiction in terms.” Meantime, the be-J 
l iever’s li fe is hid den “with Christ,” to be manifest when He 

“ ‘shall appear’ the second time.” 13 

4. “Future Felicity” Begins at Second Advent.— 
Point 6 is that “the Bible teaches that the saints are to wait 
for future glory^ until Jesus comes to be glo rifi ed in h is k ing- 
dom.” “ His kingdom is to be established on the earth made 
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“new,” following the second coming of Christ—not at death. 
In other words, our “future felicity” is not to be enjoyed as 
“disembodied spirits in the intermediate state.” 16 Hence 
^ (poin t 7) the^great object of the saints' hope,” is “the com¬ 
ing of Jesus Christ, our resurrection from the dead, and our 
gathering together unto him in his kingdo m.” 16 Grew also 
contends (point 8) that “among the innumerable promises, to 
the saints in general, of future blessedness, not one is to be 
found of felicity in the intermediate state.” 17 

It therefore follows (point 9) that “the saints will not be 
presented before the presence ‘of God’ or unto Jesus Christ, 
until the resurrection from the grave.” The apostolic exhorta¬ 
tions are enforced, not by the consideration of any judgment 
at death, but by the coming of our Lord.” 18 And he insists 
(point 13) that “the intermediate state is a condition of un¬ 
consciousness.” 10 Grew repeats, in conclusion, that “not in a 
single instance is man, in the general, declared to be immor¬ 
tal.” 20 It was evidently this tract that fell into the hands of 
Storrs. 

III. Gist of “Future Punishment, Not Eternal Life in Misery” 

Tract 

1. No “Immortal or Deathless Spirits.” —Grew’s 
second tract —Future Punishment, Not Eternal Life in Mis¬ 
ery, but Destruction —turns from “mystical interpretation” 
and philosophical speculation to the Word of God, away 
from “everlasting existence in misery” to “everlasting destruc¬ 
tion.” 21 Grew again states, “In vain do we search for a single 
.inspired declaration, th at man, in the general, is immortal.” A 
creature is depende nt upon h is Creator for life. No “prophet 


or apostle” has “ever told men that they have immortal souls 
lor deathless spirits.” 22 


"Ibid., p. 11. 
“ Ibid., p. 12. 



18 Ibid., p. 14. 
"Ibid., p. 15. 
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2. Second Death Not “Interminable Miserable Exist¬ 
ence/*— The f ate of the wicked is “not life in m isery, but 
death.” 23 T he “s econd death” involves destruction, perishing, 
coming to an end—“not eternal existence in misery.” 24 “Ever¬ 
lasting punish ment” does not involve “everlasting existence.” 28 
The destruction of Sodom is then set forth as “an example” of 
“suffering the vengeance of eternal fire.” 26 The length of suf¬ 
fering is not revealed in the Bible, but it will be “apportioned” 
with justice. However, it definitely is not “interminable mis¬ 
erable existence.” * There are “different degrees” of future 
punishment, which is “perfectly reconcilable with final de¬ 
struction of being.” 28 Such a position also negates the opposite 
“error” of “universal salvation.” 29 That was the essence of the 
Grew tracts, which likewise had wide repercussions. 


IV. Storrs—Introduces Conditionalism Into Second 
Advent Movement 

Next comes George Storrs (1796-1867), able Methodist 
minister, said to have served for a brief time as a presiding 
elder. He began his ministry under the traveling connection 
provision in 1825 and continued to preach successfully for 
them until 1836. In fact, many considered him destined for a 
bishopric. But the local bishop of the Methodist Church was 
set against all Abolitionist agitation, and took every means of 
suppressing its discussion. Because of this and other factors 
Storrs, who had been active in Abolitionist lines, finally with¬ 
drew from the Methodist communion and ministry. 

In 1837 Storrs, who had been brought up a Calvinist— 
with its emphasis on the Eternal Torment of the wicked in 
Hell—became exercised over the real nature and destiny 
of-mam As before noted, this came about through reading a 
tract on the question by Deacon Henry Grew , 30 of Hartford 

23 Ibid. 27 Ibid., p. 9. 

24 Ibid., p. 4. 2 * Ibid., |». 10. 

“ Ibid., p. 5. *>lbid., pp. 10, 11. 

2,5 Ibid., p. 6. 30 § ee p 301. 














Left: George Storrs (d. 1867), Editor of Albany Bible Examiner —Introduces Conditionalism Into 
Second Advent Movement. Right: Charles Fitch (d. 1844), Presbyterian Pastor of Cleveland—Adds 
Conditionalism to Second Advent Emphasis. 

and Philadelphia. Storrs read the tractate to while away the 
time on a slow train trip. It first intrigued him and then drove 
him to an intensive search of the Scriptures thereon. 

1. Becomes a Conditionalist After Three Years’ 

Study. —So it was that, after three years of investigation, dis¬ 
cussion, and correspondence with some of America’s most 
eminent ministers, he reached the irrevocable conclusion that 
man does not possess innate, inherent immortality, but receives 
it only as a gift from G od through Christ, at the resurrect ion. 

And as a companion truth, he likewise came to hold that after 
due punishment God will utterly exterminate the wicked 
through fire at the second death. 31 

Storrs had been highly esteemed in his denomination and 
respected by its ministry. He knew that by taking his stand on 
this delicate doctrine he would sever himself from these con¬ 
genial relationships. But it had become a matter of conscience, 
and he deliberat ely withdrew from Methodism in 1840. Soon 


31 Bible Examiner , March, 1880, p. 399. 
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after, he expressed his convictions in three letters to an in¬ 
timate friend, a prominent minister in the Metho dist Church, 
who replie d that he could no t answer S torrs’s ar guments. He 
advised Storrs to publish them anonymously, in order to get 
the public reaction. This Storrs did in 1841 under the title 
An Enqu iry: Are the Souls of the Wicked Immortal? In Three 
Letters . 

2. Origin of the Famous "Six Sermons.” —The Protes¬ 
tant principle “The Bible and the Bible Only” was his plat¬ 
form. Soon he became pastor of a congregation in Albany, 
New York, where his views on Conditionalism were known. 
He did not, however, at first preach on this controversial 
theme. But by 1 842 he felt impelled to speak out clearly. He 
spent an entire week in the final preparation of the first ser¬ 
mon. To avoid being misunderstood he did the unusual, for 
him, and wrote out and read his sermon. Deep interest was ex¬ 
pressed. So he prepared and presented other vital aspects of 
the subject in succeeding weeks, until he had preached his 
sixth sermon thereon. 

Friends urged their publication. So Storrs reviewed, re¬ 
vised, and published them as An Enquiry: Are the Souls of the 
Wicked Immortal? In Six Sermons (Albany: 1842). These 
soon came to be known as Storrs’s Six Sermons. Through this 
means he became widely known as an effective writer, and 
before long was the successful editor of the Bible Examiner. 
He soon was devoted almost entirely to “No Immortality, or 
Endless Lif e, Except T hrough Je sus Chri st Alone.” He was 
also an able expositor of Bible prophecy. 33 The Six Sermons 
had reached the twenty-first edition in 1852, and some 200,- 
000 copies had been circul ated by 1880. 33 

Traveling widely in the Eastern and Midwestern States 
from 1 843 onward. St orrs preached to great crowds, many of 
whom wished to hear his views oh the fate of the wicked, for 


13 See Froom, Prophetic Faith , vol. 4, pp. 804-809. 
M Bible Examiner , March, 1880, p. 401. 
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he he ld that the c oncept of a n ever burning Hell constitu t ed a 

blot on the character of God. He could remain silent no longer. 
Soon certain ministers, like the well-known Presbyterian 
Charles Fitch and F ree Methodist Calvin French, wholeheart- 
edly accepted his views on Conditionalism. Thus it was George 
Storrs who introduce d th e teac hing of Conditionalism into the 

great Second Advent Movement of the time. 

But strong opposition also developed on the part of some, 
such as Dr. Josiah Litch, of Philadelphia, who went so far as to 
bring out a periodical against it called the Anti-Annihilationist. 
Later, however, there was widespread acceptance of his teach¬ 
ing in the formative days both of the first-day Adventists (later 
the Advent Christian Church) and the Seventh-day Adventists. 
These both received their Conditionalist views chiefly from 
George Storrs’s clear and logical writings on this subject. Be¬ 
cause of this we should examine his Six Sermons to get their 
gist. 



V. Digest of Storrs’s Famous “Six Sermons” 

1. Indefeasible Immortality Involves Eternal Suffer¬ 
ing.— Storrs’s purpose in his Six Sermons is set forth in the 
subtitle—to present an answer to the question “Is There Im- 
mortality in Sin and S uffering?” Sermon I states the question 
specifically: 



“Will the wicked who live and die in their sins, continue eternally, 
or without end, in a state of conscious existence? Or, once more—Is the 
punishment God threatened to sinners an eternal state of suffering and 
sin? This involves the question of immortality. For_jf all men can be 
proved to be immortal, it seems to follow from the Bible, that the finally 
impenitent will be left i n a state o f endless suffering and sin." w 

From this Storrs plunges into the usual “arguments in 
proof of man’s immortality” 38 such as that the soul is “inde¬ 
structible, and therefore immortal 36 Declaring that such a 
concept comes from Plato, he quotes from the noted Con- 


34 Storrs, Six Sermons , p. 21. 
* Ibid. 

30 Ibid., pp. 21, 22. 
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ditionalist archbishop Whately in support. 37 And after a four- 
page citation from Whately, Storrs asserts that— 

“there is no truth in the oft repeated assertion that all nations and peo¬ 
ple have believed in man’s immortality, or an endless conscious survivance 
of a fancied entity called the soul.” 38 

2. Supposed “Indestructibility” of Soul Is Pure As¬ 
sumption.— Storrs further declares: 

“The attempt to prove the immortality of the soul, from its sup¬ 
posed indestructibility, is without force or truth; and with it falls the 
whole catalogue of assumptions, with which it is connected. He who 
created can dest r oy—T ea r hi m who is able to des troy both soul and 
b ody in hell’—in Rehen na” 39 

Storrs next turns to the Biblical evidence on “eternal,” “im¬ 
mortal,” and “immortality/^ 40 making the usual Conditionalist 
argument, and concludes with: 

“Men by sin have been cut off from the tr ee of life—they were 
starving, dying. Christ cometh: the bread of life—the feast is spread; 
hungry, dying souls are invited, without money and without price. Come, 
eat and Liye. // you stay away, you Die. O come to Christ and live — yea, 
live forever, and not die. Amen.” 41 

3. Death Is Total Deprivation of Life.— In Sermon II 
(“Ye shall not surely die. Ge n. iii.4.”) Storrs states that the 
Old Serpent— 

“commenced his attack on our race by saying they should ’not surely die,’ 
if they did disobey God. He was successful in that game, and has played 
the same card, in some form, on men, ever since he first swept Paradise 
with it.” ‘ 2 

Satan turned the card so as to “insinuate” that man should 
be “kept alive in eterna l and indescribabl e torments, for sins 
committed on ear th, or hereafter to be committed in the 
theological he ll, whe re it is impossi ble for the miserable ones 
to cease from sin!” 43 Storrs then comments: 

‘‘This doctrine has kept mor e away from God, and driv en them into 
infidelity, than any other doctrine that was ever prom ulgated. I am sol- 

37 Ibid., pp. 23-27. On Whately, see this work, pp. 261-265. 

38 Storrs, op. cit., p. 27. 41 Ibid., p. 44. 

38 Ibid., p. 32. 4i Ibid., p. 45. 

40 Ibid., pp. 38-43. “Ibid. 
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emnly convinced that it has done more to d estroy me n than all other 
er rors put to gether/ 144 

And he adds: 

“ The d eath Go d has threatened, as the wages of sin, is not immortal¬ 
ity in misery, but an actual and total deprivation of life.” 45 

This, then, is the “question at issue”: 

“Is the punishment of the wicked interminable being in sin and 
suffering? or an eternal cessation from life?" 46 

He insists it is the latter. 


4. Perishing Is Ceasing to Exist.— Storrs then turns to 
the “terms e mployed to denote the punish ment of the wicked”: 

" Perish—Utterly perish—Utterly consumed with terrors — Destroy — 
Destroyed—Destroyed forever — Destruction—To be burned—Burned 
UP with unquenchable fire—Burn them up, that it shall leave them 
neither root nor branch — Perdition — Die — Death—Second Death 8cc." 47 


For the precise meaning of “ perish ” he cites Grimshaw— 
“to cease to have existence—to die—to decay.” 48 Then Storrs 
states, con cerning John 3:16: 



“Here perishing and life are put in oppo sition, and the term 
perish is explained by the apostle himself, to mean death, and not life 
in misery." 40 

Clearly, perishing is to cease to exist. Storrs next answers 
stock objections in the usual Conditionalist fashion, maintain¬ 
ing that the fate of the wicked is “deprivation of life.” 60 His 
“Concluding Remarks” are definitive: 


“The conclusion is irresistible, that the final doom of all the im¬ 
penitent and unbelieving, is that they shall utterly perish—shall be ‘de¬ 
stroyed forever’—their ‘end’ is to be ‘burned up, root and branch,’ with 
‘fire unquenchable’—they shall not have everlasting life, or being, but be 
‘punished with everlasting d estruction fr om th e pre sence of the Lord,' 
* the universe of G od will be pu rified not on ly from sin, but sinners—and 
‘the works of the devi l* wil l be destroyed , extermi nated." 61 


This will be followed by the sinless, painless, deathless 
new earth." 2 


“ Ibid., p. 46. 
« ibid . 

«• Ibid. 


« T Ibid., p. 47. 
Ibid. 


«* Ibid., p. 49. 
00 Ibid., p. 58. 
« Ibid., p. 63. 
M Ibid. 
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5. Death Is “Extinction of Conscious Being/’— Sermon 

III (on eternal life) deals with further problem texts per¬ 
taining to immortality and eternal suffering. Here he again 
cites from Bishop Watson’s Institutes in support: 

"That the soul is naturally immortal is contradicted by Scripture, 
which makes our immortality a gift, dependent on the will of the giver." 83 

Storrs adds that sinful men are afflicted with a “fatal dis¬ 
ease” (sin), and that it— 

"will result in death, or in utter extinction of conscious being, unless it 
is removed. All men are dying. The death to which they are hastening 
is the effect of sin, and sin is the transgression of the law of their moral 
nature, which will as certainly result in the entire dissolution of the man , 
so that he will cease to be man." 54 

6. Fathers Mingled Philosophy With Words.— Sermon 

IV (“Prove all things; hold fast that which is good. 1 Thes. 

v.21/') deals with the common assertion that “ the fath ers be-_ 

lieved in the endless torments of the wicked.” 55 In reply Storrs 
cites church historian Mosheim, who declares that in the “third 
century” some of the Fathers “degenerated much from primitive 
simplicity,” and resorted to “artifice” and “falsehood.” He also 
cites Enfield, who states that some of the Fathers “seemed in¬ 
tent on uniting heathen philosophy with Christianity,” and 
began “ clothing the doc trines of religion in an allegorical 
dress.” 56 He then marshals the Biblical testimony of John the 
Baptist, Jesus Chris t. Pe ter, James, John, Jude, and Paul." And 
he concludes that in contrast with pagan fable— 

"God, has set life and death before us . We are c all ed upon to ch oose 
life. God invites, commands, expostulates, entreats, and warns; but God 
cannot compel man to t urn from death w ithout destroying man's moral 
agency, which would be, in f act, to uwman man, and make him as in¬ 
capable of higher happiness as any other mere animal. Man must turn 
and live, or he will pass on and die,—die because he would not have life; 

—die because he is unfit for any purpose of life—wholly disqualified for 
the employment of life." “ 

7. Immortal-Soulism Derived From Platonism. —In 
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Sermon V (on searching the Scriptures), referring to various 
churchly views, Storrs states that “truth lies scattered among 
all denominations; none of them have the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. Some have more than others.” 

In answering the question “If this doctrine is true, why 
has it never been found out before?” Storrs replies that he lays 
“no claim to being the discoverer of it.” 00 Citing other Con- 
ditionalists before him by name, he comes to Henry Grew’s 
tract, which he found in 1837. First he depreciated it, then 
studied it for several years, conversed with ministers about it, 
and finally accepted and began publicly to present the Con- 
ditionalist position in 1841 and 1842, when his original Six 
Sermons were delivered in Albany, New York. 91 Then he says: 

“The notion that there is [immortal] life in the soul of the wicked, 
or a principle that cannot die, was taken from the Platonic Philosophers, 
and was introduced into the Church, as a Scripture doctrine, in the 
third century.” 02 

In support he again quotes from Mosheim: 

“Its [Immortal-Soulism's] first promoters argued from that known 
doctrine of the Platonic School, which was also adopted by Origin 
[sic] and his disciples, that the divine nature was diffused through all 
human souls; or in other words, that the faculty of reason, from which 
proceed the health and vigor of the mind, was an emanation from God 
into the human soul, and comprehended in it the principles and ele¬ 
ments of all truth.” M 

8. No Evidence of “Eternal Sin and Suffering.”— In 
Sermon VI Storrs brings his series to a close, stressing again 
that— 

“the converts from heathenism seemed intent on uniting heathen phi¬ 
losophy with Christianity. Hence they must find an abundance of mys¬ 
teries in the Scriptures: and the practice of allegorizing, i.e. making the 
language to contain something that does not appear in the words, com¬ 
menced and generall y prevaile d, before the third century.” 84 

To this he adds: 

“In these sermons I have endeavored to show that man b y sin lost 
y all title to immortality; and had it not been for th e ‘seed of the w oman' 



™Ibid., p. 126. 
03 Ibid. 

“Ibid., p. 131. 
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the race would have utterly perished, or ceased to be, and would have 
been as though they never had been. There is not a particle of evidence 
that the original threat ening embraced a state of eter nal sin and suffer- 

And he concludes his series by issuing the call “Come to 
the Life-Giver, —lay hold on Eternal Life.” 86 

Such were the simple sermons that nevertheless had far- 
reaching results. 

VI. Fitch—Storrs’s First Ministerial Convert to Conditionalism 

And finally there is Charles Fitch (1805-1844), first a 
Congregationalist minister, then Presbyterian, who was trained 
at Brown University, and successively served in three pastorates 
in Connecticut and Massachusetts. From there he went to the 
Marl boro Cong re g ational church in Boston in 1836, and 
thence to Ne wark. New Jersey, and H a verhill , Massachusetts. 
His final post was in Cleveland, Ohio. He was a member of 
the Am erican B oard of Commissioners for Fo reign Mis sions. 

When Charl es G. Finney’ s giant Broadway Tabernacle 
Church in New York City, built to seat three thousand, was to 
be organized in 1836, the famous evangelist asked Fitch to 
preach the organization sermon. Fitch read the Declaration of 
Principles, Rules, Confession of Faith, and Covenant, to which 
they all gave consent. He then pronounced them a church, and 
offered the dedicatory prayer. 67 This evidences the high es¬ 
teem in which Fitch was held by Finney. 68 Fitch died from over¬ 
exposure after conducting a large October baptismal service in 
cold Lake Eri e, at Buffalo, in 1844. (Picture on page 306.) 

Adds Conditionalism to Second-Advent Emphasis. —In 
1838 Fitch began preaching the s econd imminen t advent of 
Christ, as based upon Bible prophecy. He was a cogent reasoner 
and a powerful preacher, and became the most prominent Ad¬ 
vent herald on the western outpost. He held a series of meet- 

06 Ibid., p. 137. 

“Ibid., p. 152. 

97 Susan H. Ward. The History of the Broadway Tabernacle Church, p. 28. 

m On Fitch, see Froom, op. cit., pp. 533-545. 
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ings in the famous Oberlin College, in Ohio. Early in 1844 he 
accepted the d octrine of the mortality of man, the uncon scious 
state of the dead, and the final des tructio n of the wicked, from 
George Storrs, becoming Storrs’s first ministerial convert to 
Conditional Immortality. On January 25, 1844, Fitch wrote to 
Storrs as follows: 

"Dear By. Storrs :—As you have long been fighting the Lord’s battles 
alone, on the subject of the state of the dead, and of the final doom 
of the wicked, I write this to say, that I am at last, after much thought 
and prayer, and a full conviction of duty to God, prepared to take my 
stand by your side." w 

This decision created intense opposition among opposers 
of Life Only in Christ teaching. Dr. Josiah Litch especially 
protested Fitch’s preaching it. But in May Fitch wrote to Storrs 
that he was “fully convinced” and “could no longer withhold” 
its proclamation without “displeasing my blessed Lord and 
Master.” 70 He was more concerned, he said, with “pleasing 
Him, than in pleasing all the world besides.” Thus the Con- 
ditionalist position continued to spread. 

VII. French—Death an Unconscious State Until Resurrection 

Calvin French (d. 1844), Free Will Baptist minister of 
Needham, Massachusetts, was a participant in the great Second 
Advent Movement in America of the forties, and an able ex¬ 
positor of prophecy. He was awakened concerning the Biblical 
soundness of Conditionalism by G eorge Storrs, and wrote a 
treatise titled Immortality the Gift of God through Jesus 
Christ (1842). The purpose and scope of the treatise is set 
forth in the introduction. We will confine ourselves to this epit¬ 
ome of his unconsciousness-in-death-until-the-resurrection pres¬ 
entation. Here are key excerpts. 

All Dead in Unconscious State Until Advent.—N ote 
these seven points: 

“That there shall be a resurrection of the dead, both of the just and 
the unjust. 


w Storrs, “A Biographical Sketch,” in his Six Sermons (3d ed.), p. 15. 
70 Ibid. 
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“That there will be two resurrections as to time. 

“That the righteous will be raised one thousand years before the 
wicked. Rev. xx. 4, 5. 

“That there will be no reward to them that have done good, or to 
them that have done evil, until their resurrection. Matt. xvi. 27. 

“That the righteous and the wicked rest together in the grave in an 
unconscious state until they hear the voice of the Son of Man and come 
forth to the resurrection of life or damnation. 

“That the dead being in an unconscious state, whether they are one 
hour or thousands of years passing through ‘the land of darkness and the 
shadow of death’ (Job x. 21, 22), it will be to them but a moment; they 
who sleep in Jesus will awake at the first resurrection, and appear with 
Christ in glory; the rest of the dead will awake at the second resurrection, 
and appear before Christ at the judgment. 

“That this earth is to be redeemed from the curse which has rested 
upon it nearly six thousand years (Gen. iii. 17, 18; Isaiah xxiv. 6), and 
become the everlasting possession of the saints, with Christ their king. 
Dan. vii. 18; Matt, v. 5: Rev, v. 10.” 71 

We will continue the American line after returning to 
Britain for paralleling developments and marked advances 
there. 


71 Calvin French, Immortality the Gift of God Through Jesus Christ , Introduction. 




CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 



Creates New Epoch of Understanding 


I. Mid-century Begins Attainment of New Stature 
and Standing 

We have seen how, with the stalwart declarations of such 
acknowledged scholars as Archbishop Whately and his A View 
of the Scripture Revelation concerning a Future State, the first 
half of the nineteenth century witnessed a testimony to Con- 
ditionalism that carried increasing weight. Whately’s popular¬ 
ity as a scholar and his high position as an ecclesiastic secured 
attention and wide circulation for his works and made many 
converts to his Conditionalist faith. But this was soon followed 
by a succession of other books from various ministers in Eng¬ 
land advocating similar views. It was a further period of seed 
sowing that was soon to bear much fruit. 

However, it remained for the latter half of the century to 
witness a new awakening on the various questions involved in 
Christian eschatology, as well as to see much of the long-stand¬ 
ing prejudice removed and a host of advocates rise up whose 
testimony and influence largely lifted the question of Condi- 
tionalism out of the assigned category of “heresy.” This awaken¬ 
ing gave to Conditionalism a recognized place in Christian 
doctrine, as well as opening the doors for widespread investi¬ 
gation and open candid discussion. 

1. Credit Must Be Given to Edward White.— The be¬ 
ginning of this accelerated movement must unquestionably be 
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dated from the issuance of Congregationalist Dr. Edward 
White's Life i n Christy first appearing in 1846. White’s stead¬ 
fast and consistent advocacy of the great positive truth he 
championed, in both oral and written form, forced a respect¬ 
ful hearing and succeeded in attracting advocates of influence. 
Thus was brought about a new epoch in Conditionalism. 

2. Pulpiteers and Scholars Give Momentum. — In ad¬ 
dition to Dr. White, of Engl and, stalwarts like Prof. Charles 
Hudson, of America; Dr. Emmanuel Petavel, of Switzerland; 
and Prof. Richard Rothe, of Germany, together with scores of 
others of prominence, erelong gave Conditionalism a theologi¬ 
cal standing and secured for it an ever-widening acceptance 
heretofore denied. Although they differed on details, they 
were completely united in the fundamental principle that man 
is not immortal by virtue of his original constitution, but is 
made immortal by a special act, or gift, of grace, bestowed by 
Christ at the resurrection. They all held that the notion of in¬ 
herent immortality came not from inspired revelation but was 
borrowed from Greek philosophy, and had prevented under¬ 
standing of the full glory of Christ as the Life-giver, and the 
soundness and winsomeness of the Conditionalist faith. 

Long confined to the thinker’s study, Conditionalism now 
became a subject_of popular discussion, expounded not only in 
literally hundreds of books and pamphlets but in a number of 
journals likewise devoted to the advocacy of Conditional Im¬ 
mortality. Moreover, the concurrence of a number of eloquent 
pulpit apologists Dale, Minton-Senhouse, Constable, Row, 
Heard, Hobson, Warle igh, Tintin g, and others, and renowned 
scholars l ike Hebrew specialist Dr. Perowne, Greek masters 
D rs. Weymouth an d Mortimer, scientific authorities like Sir 
George G. S tokes, president of the Royal Society (treated else¬ 
where), Prof. T. G. Bonney, 1 p resident of the Geological 

1 Prof. T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., F.R.S. (d. 1923), geologist, president of the Geological 
Society, and author of The Influence of Science on Theology (Hulsean Lecture, 1884), on 
pages 50-54, refused to rest man’s hope ot immortality on “the law of his being.” After discuss¬ 
ing the ancient Egyptian belief and that of the Hebrew nation, as well as the Presbyterian 
Confession of Faith, Bonney gives his explanation of Scripture teaching—that human im- 
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Society, Professor Tait, secretary of the Royal Society of Edin¬ 
burgh—all gave definite impetus at this time. 

But before we turn to Dr. White let us note two men who 
great ly influenc ed him—John Foster a nd Henry H. D obney. 

II. Foster—Renounced Dogma of Eternal Torment of Wicked 

John Foster (1770-1843), celebrated Baptist minister and 
essayist, was widely recognized as a profound thinker. 3 He was 
trained for the ministry at the Baptist college in Bristol and 
identified himself with the “General Baptists,” some of whom 
were Conditionalists. He preached successively at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Chichester, Frome, and Downend. Then, after preach¬ 
ing for about twenty-five years he decided to devote himself 
thereafter largely to religious writing. His best-known works 
were termed Essays (2 volumes) and On the Evils of Igno¬ 
rance (1820). However, between 1819 and 1839 he con¬ 
tributed 184 articles to the Eclectic Review. He was a close 
friend of Robert Hall, also of Bristol, and likewise a Condi- 
tionalist. 

Foster was widely known for his intellectual powers, and 
gained a permanent place in English literature. But it was his 
widely publicized Letter ... to a Young Minister [Edward 
White] on the Duration of Future Punishment, dated Septem¬ 
ber 24, 1841, that chiefly concerns our quest. It was re¬ 
printed many times on both sides of the Atlantic. 

1. Rejected Doctrine of Eternal Torment Half 
Century Prior. —The interesting fact is that Foster repudi¬ 
ated the doctrine of Eternal Torment when “in his twenty- 
fifth year” 8 —therefore back about 1795. And he publicly de¬ 
clared his rejection of the dogma of “endless punishment” the 
following year, in a letter dated October 17, 1796, to the Rev¬ 
erend Joseph Hughes, founder and secretary of the British 

mortality is only to be had by impartation to the individual of a new and divine life, made 
possible by the redemption wrougnt by Christ. 

3 See North Britain Review, November, 1845; Eclectic Review, November, 1846; 
Christian Review, October, 1846. 

3 British Quarterly Review, November, 1846, quoted in A Letter of the Celebrated 
John Foster to a Young Minister on the Duration of Future Puniskment (1849 ed.), Introduc¬ 
tion, p. 7. 
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John Foster (d. 1843), Baptist Min¬ 
ister and Essayist—Endless Torment 
Irreconcilable With God’s Love. 


and Foreign Bible Society. 4 * And now at the age of seventy- 
one Foster restates and reaffirms his position to Edward 
White, after nearly half a century of “quiet, thoughtful, 
avowed maintenance of such views/' 6 Through all these years 
Foster consistently held that Eternal Torment is “not only un¬ 
warranted by Scripture, but directly contradictory to the tes¬ 
timony of Scripture/’ And he continued freely to express that 
conviction throughout his life. It should be added that he 
was in no way a Universalist. 6 

2. Endless Torment a “Slander” Against God. —In 
his early years Foster had been in a quandary. He had not yet 
renounced the Platonic immortality-of-the-soul thesis. And he 
could not accept Origen’s theory of Universal Restoration. 
Neither could he reconcile the concept of Eternal Torment 
with the revealed character of God. He considered Eternal 
Torment “a slander agai nst his Maker .” He pondered the in¬ 
consistency of a “ lost soul, after countless millions of ages, and 
in prospect of an interminable succession of such enormous 
periods,” jmnished “for a few short year s on eart h.” He was 

4 Introduction to Letter, p. 9, n. 

* Ibid,, p. 7, n. 

a New York Evangelical, Dec. 17, 1846, quoted in Introduction, ibid p. 10. 
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deeply troubled over the contention of torment of “millions of 
ages for each single evil thought or word.” It was unthinkable. 

The explanation currently given was that there will be a 
“continuance of sinning, with probably an endless aggravation, 
and therefore the punishment must be endless.” But this Fos¬ 
ter called a “disproportion between the punishment and the 
original cause of its affliction.” “The doom to sin as well as 
suffer” was, according to the argument, “to sin in order to 
suffer “Therefore, the eternal punishment is the punishment 
of the sins of time.” 7 Such reasoning appalled him. 


3. Unable to Reconcile Endless Torment With 
God’s Love. —This conflict and revulsion led Foster to record 
these convictions: 

“But endless punishment! hopel ess misery , through a duration to 
which the terms above imagined, will be absolutely nothing! I acknowl¬ 
edge my inability (I would say i t rever e ntly) t o admit this belief, to¬ 
gether with a belief in the Divine goodness, —the belief that ‘God is love/ 
that his tender mercies are over all his works.” 8 

In another letter to Edward White, Foster states that he 
knows of a number of ministers who are now likewise disbe¬ 
lievers of “the doctrine in question”—the eternal punishment 
of impenitent sinners/ The movement of repudiation was al¬ 
ready under way in 1841. Foster dropped the hint that the 
lifference of degrees of future punishment, so plainly stated 



in Scripture, affords an argument against its perpetuity.” 10 

Now, Foster was one of the two men who influenced Ed¬ 
ward White during his period of investigation of Conditional- 
ism. 

III. Dobney—Explicitly Maintains Conditionalist Position 

Another contemporary was Henry Hamlet Dobney (fl. 
1844-1864), able Baptist minister of Maidstone, Kent, who in 

7 A “Letter to Edward White , yt in 1841, in Life and Correspondence of John Foster, 

vol. 1. 

9 Letter of the Celebrated John Foster, p. 17. 

R Life and Correspondence of John Foster, vol. 2, pp. 415ff. 

10 Letter of the Celebrated John Foster, p. 24. 
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1846 published a treatise on The Scripture Doctrine of 
Future Punishment, which ran through several British and 
American editions. (Some contained an Appendix reprint of 
Milton’s The State of the Dead,) In this work Dobney main¬ 
tained the mortality of man, his sleep in death, and the de¬ 
struction of the wicked—the basic principles of Conditionalism. 
This was originally published in smaller tract form in 1844, 
under the title Notes on Lectures of Future Punishment 
Then, in 1864, Dobney wrote a letter to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury protesting a position taken in his Pastoral Letter, 
which in one place affirmed “the Everlasting Suffering of the 
Lost.” Both of Dobney’s publications drew sharp fire from a 
number of Immortal-Soulists. 

1. Sinners Will Not Live Forever. —The earlier work 
comprised a series of seven lectures to his congregation at 
Maidstone, number seven being “Enquiry concerning the 
terms of Duration employed in the New Testament on this 
subject.” In this he maintains that the depictions of the fate of 
the wicked, as given in both Old and New Testaments, instead 
of indicating that the “sinner will live forever,” actually teach 
the “opposite.” Sinners are to be “destroyed.” There is to be 
an “end of them.” They are to cease to be. There is an “utter 
destruction.” The destroying fire is “unquenchable because 
nothing should quenc h it till it had done its awful work.” 12 

2. Saints Do Not Go to Heaven at Death. —In deal¬ 
ing with the popular contention that at death the saints rise 
immediately to be with Christ in heaven, Dobney replied 
that such a concept is “an invention which has not one syl¬ 
lable in Scripture to give it countenance.” 13 

3. Immortality Not Provable From Reason.— As to the 
futility of appealing to reason to “prove” man immortal, Dob¬ 
ney says: 

11 Abbot, The Literature of the Doctrine of a Future Life, no. 4320n. Sec also A. J. 
Mills, Life-Truth Exponents of tke Early 19th Century , p. 153. 

12 H. H. Dobney, Notes on Lectures of Future Punishment, Lecture VII. 

13 Dobney, The Scripture Doctrine of Future Punishment, p. 140. 
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“Reason cannot prove man to be immortal. We may devoutly enter 
the temple of nature, we may reverently tread her emerald floor, and 
gaze on her blue, ‘star-pictured ceiling,’ but to our anxious inquiry, 
though proposed with heart-breaking intensity, the oracle is dumb, or 
like those of Delphi and Dodona, mutters only an ambiguous reply that 
leaves us in utter bewilderment.” 14 

His was another in the growing number of Conditionalist 
voices heard just at this time. 

IV. Edward White—Pre-eminent Champion of Conditionalism 

The latter half of the nineteenth century witnessed a new 
awakening over the issues of eschatology. The breakdown of 
hitherto implacable barriers of prejudice and the recruiting of 
a large number of stalwart advocates take Conditionalism out 
of the realm of heresy and give to it a respected place in Chris¬ 
tian doctrine. And the beginning of this new movement is to 
be dated from the issuance of Edw ard White ’s original Life 
^ i n Christ in 1846. Here is the story. 

Edward White, D.D. (1819-1898), most widely known 
Bri tish exponent of Life Only in Christ, made a profound 
impression on his generation and left a distinct mark upon 
the entire theological world through rescuing from obscurity 
what he believed to be a great truth. More than any other 
individual in the nineteenth century, White was instrumental 
in bringing the principles of Conditional Immortality to prom¬ 
inence and respect by his uniformly Christian, courteous, and 
scholarly advocacy of them, based upon his broad, lifelong 
study of the subject. His attitude was recognized as that of a 
highly effective herald of neglected Biblical truth. 15 

White s early training was received at Mill Hill, founded 
for the education of the sons of Protestant Dissenters. Here he 
came under the influence of noted teachers who inspired in 
him a love of languages. White continued his studies at Glas¬ 
gow, graduating from the university, where he excelled in 
Greek and logic, with first honors in the latter. He was promi- 

1 *Ibid. t pp. 107, 108. 

1B This biographical sketch is gleaned from Frederick A. Freer, Edward White, His 
Life and Works, and numerous other contemporary sources. 







Dr. Edward White (d. 1898), Eminent Congregationalist of Hawley Road—Famous British Cham¬ 
pion of Conditionalism. 


nent in the debating society. Here he also formed many valu¬ 
able friendships. 

From childhood there had been instilled in him the Cal- 
vinistic concept of_predestination and the traditional doctrines 
of Heaven and unending Hell. Although he was a member of 
the Congregational Church, White was soon torn between the 
conflicting claims and divergencies of Calvinism and Arminian- 
ism. The Arminian Methodists held that man’s free will made 
it possible for all who would to escape Hell by the exercise of 
saving faith in the Saviour. On the other hand, White under¬ 
stood that the Calvinists taught that only a certain predestined 
number of those born into the world could be saved, while the 
rest were foredoomed to suffer Eternal Torment. This greatly 
concerned and confused him. 

I. Troubled in Twenties Over Nature of Man.— 
White came of well-to-do parents, and a prosperous commer¬ 
cial life lay before him. But he chose instead to devote himself 
wholly to the gospel ministry. In conformity with the practice 
of the times, he continued his specialized study for the minis¬ 
try under the tutelage of a prominent Congregational clergy¬ 
man. After this further training he was sent to pastor a small 
congregation at Cardiff, and thence was tranferred to Here¬ 
ford, where he ministered for nearly ten years. 
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When still in his twenties he had been troubled over the 
nature of man, and wrote a remarkable letter to Edward Pryce, 
declaring that he believed the traditional position was prima¬ 
rily supported by a figurative interpretation of “life” and 
“death.” And in this connection White uttered this pene¬ 
trating truism: 

“If two or three texts [such as the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus] are to explain five hundred figuratively, why may not five hun¬ 
dred explain two or three [difficult] texts/' 18 

2. Persuaded of Conditionalism by Fontaine. —In 
1838, while continuing his private study at home, White 
bought a small volume in a secondhand bookstall in Holborn, 
London. It was titled Eternal Punishment Proved to be not 
Suffering but Privation, and Immortality dependent on Spir¬ 
itual Regeneration. Though it was purchased for a trifle, and 
was issued anonymously by “A Member of the Church of 
England,” the book was readily identified by White as written 
by J ames Fontaine. 1 7 It was this book that led White first to be¬ 
come a profound believer in, and then an effective teacher of, 
the largely neglected truth of Life Only in Christ for the regen- 
erat ed o nly. The concept there set forth came first to color, 
and then to mold, White’s entire life, until he came to be recog¬ 
nized everywhere as the master advocate of the truth of Life 
Only in Christ. 

White was first awed, and then gripped, by the simple 
truth unfolded in this modest volume. The crisis hour came 
one majestic moonlight night in a garden on the bank of the 
Thames, as White prayed under the starry heavens, seeking foi 
decisive light. He saw that this truth had been thrust aside and 
lost from view , ju st as had other_gospel truths before and dur¬ 
ing the Dark Ages. This compelling conviction was followed by 
seven years of systematic study of the Bible and consultation 
on the subject. It resulted in the unshakable conclusion that 

lfl Freer, Edward White, p. 15, 

17 Inside this copy a handwritten letter was attached, addressed to Dr. Herbert Marsh, 
Bishop of Llandoff, witn the same signature inscribed on the title pape, thus proving the 
author to be James Fontaine. (Freer, op. cit., p. 11; also White, “Anniversary Discourses/’) 
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Fontaine was right—(1) that man is mortal; (2) that the 
Fall brought the sentence of death; (3) that the supreme ob¬ 
ject of redemption is to renew in man the divine image, with 
endless life through union with the life of Christ; and (4) that 
out of Christ man will utterly perish without hope of recov¬ 
ery. The little book had done its work. 

3. Seven-Year Search Results in Clear Convictions.— 
From his intense, systematic, and exhaustive investigation of 
the Bible evidence on this whole question, White then pains¬ 
takingly turned to the history of the great departure, compass¬ 
ing the Church Fathers, and tracing step by step the disastrous 
role that Platonism had played in it all. He then checked and 
rechecked with scholarly friends—such as John Foster, already 
noted. It was this exhaustive study that enabled him finally 
to issue an authoritative challenge and appeal to the religious 
world. 

As to the Biblical side, it was unreasonable and illogical, 
he constantly maintained, that four or five obscure passages 
should set at nought some five hundred clear and explicit 
texts. White’s disarming candor and his solemn sense of re¬ 
sponsibility brought his message home to the bar of reason and 
of conscience, and enabled him to breech the entrenched for¬ 
tresses of what he firmly believed to be theological error. He 
presented the full weight of inspired and secular evidence. 

It was in 1841, while he was still investigating the ques¬ 
tion, that White received from the celebrated essayist and vet¬ 
eran in the Baptist ministry, John Foster, of the Bristol Baptist 
College, that long and important letter in answer to his in¬ 
quiry regarding the future life of the redeemed and the fate 
of the unsaved. 18 Yet, as soon as it was published, it was both 
attacked and defended by the press. Nevertheless, this proved 
another incentive to spur White on to a continuing study of 
these questions. 

4. First Book (1846) Creates Storm of Indignation. 


W See p. 318. 
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LIFE IN CHRIST. 


FOUR DISCOURSES UPON THE SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE 


THAT 


IMMORTALITY IS THE PECULIAR 
PRIVILEGE OF THE REGENERATE: 

BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF LECTURES DELIVERED 
AT HEREFORD IN THE YEAR 1845. 


BY EDWARD WHITE, 

MINISTER OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH MEETING AT E1GNBROOK CHAPKL. 


“ Then Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life In you. . . , . Many 
therefore of his disciples, when they heard this, said, This is an hard saying; who 
can hear Itf ”—John vi. 53, 60. 


LONDON: 

JACKSON AND WALFORD, 

18, 8T. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 

1846. 


Title Page of White’s Epochal Volume. 
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—White was ordained in 1842, and began lecturing as well 
as preaching, and then writing for various publications, reviv¬ 
ing publicly the Life Only in Christ witness of the past and 
presenting an imposing array of scriptural and historical evi¬ 
dence. In 1846 he brought out his first book—a four-chapter 
Life in Christ that in its later enlarged form had a sale of ten 
thousand copies in the first few years. In this he sought to res¬ 
cue a great truth from the obscurity in which it had been 
largely buried under unscriptural theology, spawned, as he put 
it, by the pagan concept of man’s inherent immortality. (He 
also edited the Christian Spectator for five years.) 

But the publication of White’s convictions on Condition- 
alism in book form created a driving storm of indignation. He 
was immediately castigated as a heretic, and for a time it looked 
as though his service in the Congregational ministry was ended. 
More than that, it seemed that he would be debarred from 
every Nonconformist pulpit in the land. And, for conscientious 
reasons, he felt that he could not enter the more liberal Na¬ 
tional (Anglican) Church. At this time Henry Dunn, 19 rever ed 
secretary of the B ritish and Foreign Sc hool Societ y, and like¬ 
wise a firm believer in Conditionalism, rose to the defense of 
young White against the merciless attacks. However, the furor 
only drove White to renewed and deeper study. He must be 
absolutely sure of his ground. And this but confirmed his pre¬ 
vious convictions. 

5. Builds Constituency of Friendship From Hawley 
Road.— In his extremity and ostracism White went to Lon¬ 
don, where he was unknown, to seek a new opportunity amid 
the broader environs and larger populace of the great metrop¬ 
olis. There, in 1852, White found and secured the unused 
St. Paul’s Chapel, Haw 1 ey Road, in Kentish Town, North 
London, in the vast suburban area of S t. Pancras. Here, with¬ 
out any constituency, and unacquainted with a single Christian 
in the community, he started all over again. Some warned all 


19 On Henry Dunn, see pp. 335, 336. 
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who “valued their immortal souls” not to cross the threshold. 
But as soon as the building was renovated and readied for 
worship, several distinguished ministers participated in the ded¬ 
ication and a number of heroic souls cast in their lot with 
White in membership. 

Slowly White built up an independent congregation. 
Then a definite change came, and he developed a widening 
circle of new friends. These included Dr. Robert W. Dale, of 
Birmingham; Sir George G. Stokes, of Cambridge; Bishop J. J. 
Perowne, of Worcester; Dr. R. F. Weymouth, of Mill Hill; Dr. 
Emmanuel Petavel, of Switzerland; Harriet Beecher Stowe, of 
the United States; as well as Thomas Binney, David Living¬ 
stone, J. F. B. Tinling, Samuel Minton, William Leask, and 
others. And last, but not least, was William E. Gladstone. 

White had a winsome personality, and his public utter¬ 
ances were marked by freshness and originality, often with 
brilliancy. He attracted an increasing number of listeners, all 
the way from peers and cabinet ministers to artisans and cab¬ 
men. His church was filled. 

6. Honored With Chairmanship of Congregational 
Union. —In 1870 White wrote three well-reasoned letters to 
the Christian World expounding his belief in the true destiny 
of man. These produced an immediate and far-reaching effect, 
and prepared the way for his 1875 revised and enlarged Life 
in Christ . Avowed Conditionalist that he was, it was not long 
until he was honored with the chairmanship of the London 
Congregational Union. Tolerance had triumphed. However, 
controversies continued through the years among religious 
leaders in England over the issue of Conditionalism. 

White undeviatingly contended that it was through the 
introduction of the great Platonic falsehood that this doctrine 
had made its disastrous way into the Early Church. And he set 
forth what seemed to him to be the inescapable alternative: 
“It [Immortal-Soulism] is either a great truth or a great lie, 
a useful and encouraging doctrine or a pernicious error.” And 
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it was inevitable, he held, that a truth that had been lost so early, 
and which loss had involved Christendom in such confusion and 
difficulty, should logically and inevitably be followed by the 
loss of the truths of regeneration and justification. That had 
occurred. And the Reformation had resulted in their recov¬ 
ery. 

In time White came to be recognized as one of the ablest 
Free Church representatives in England. But of all his friends, 
Minton and Tinling in England, and Petavel and Byse on the 
Continent, continued to be White’s most effective supporters. 

7. First Conditionalist Conference in Christian His¬ 
tory. —In 1876 an epochal Breakfast Conference was held at 
the Cannon Street Hotel, with many leading speakers—White, 
Minton, Leask, Constable, Heard, Tinling, et cetera—partici¬ 
pating. It was apparently the first Conditionalist conference 
in the history of the Christian Church, and as such was a mo¬ 
mentous occasion. 

But year by year men of distinction came to hear White 
preach the Word—and Conditionalism—in Hawley Road 
Chapel. He was intensely evangelical and had clear and de¬ 
cided convictions. The Bible, he had come to believe, was 
fun dament ally a re velation of everlasting life, offered to “who¬ 
soever will/* And his participation as guest speaker in the 
214-year-old Merchants’ Guild Lecturers of London, from 1880 
to 1882, added to his fame. During his thirty-six-year Hawley 
Road pastorate unnumbered conferences with scholars of vari¬ 
ous nations and persuasions were held. He preached for Dr. 
Dale at Birmingham, who gave sturdy and steady support in 
the struggle against theological and ecclesiastical prejudice and 
ostracism. He took part in the Moody revival by assisting in 
the inquiry room, participated in symposiums on immortality, 
and fraternized with national and international leaders. He 
also taught. 

8. Made Chairman of Congregational Union of Brit¬ 
ain. —Prejudice and ostracism had slowly given way to toler- 
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ance in the theological world. Many_ clergymen no longer 
preached^ endless suffering. In 1886 when White was again 
elected chairman of the London Congregational Union, his 
opening address was delivered in Conditionalist Joseph Par¬ 
ker’s City Temple. 20 White was also one of the directors of 
the London Missionary Society. He gave numerous addresses 
at colleges, and for two years occupied the chair of homiletics 
at New College. 

Then in 1887 White was elected to the chairmanship of 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales—the highest 
honor within the power of the Congregational churches of 
Britain. And this, be it noted, was forty years after his public 
espousal of Conditionalism. It was only natural that Condi- 
tionalists were justly proud, not only because of the choice of 
the man but because of the triumph of the principle of the 
right of inquiry into “What Is Truth?’’; and that its confession, 
when found, no longer resulted in social, civil, or religious lia¬ 
bility. In fact, out of the 790 ballot cards marked, White’s name 
appeared on 506. 

9. Honored as Pre-eminent Champion of Conditional¬ 
ism.— White’s Life in Christ was translated into French, in 
1880, by the Swiss linguist and theologian Charles Byse, under 
counsel of Dr. Petavel. It exerted a powerful influence not 
only on the Continent but in many other lands as well. And 
few books, it might be added, have fallen into the hands of 
more able and understanding translators. It was also put into 
Danish by Countess Bernstorff. 

In 1882, at the time of the thirtieth anniversary of the 
opening of Hawley Road Chapel, in a special service. Dr. White 
was honored by his congregation and by many former members 
who were living at a distance. 

At the conclusion of this memorable service White 
thanked God for a part in this “latest revival of such a truth,” 
which “bring s joy and gladness wherever it shines forth.” and 


20 On Dr. Joseph Parker, see pp. 638-640. 
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“brings intenser faith and more personal love to Christ,” and 
“more unbroken confidence in God, whose justice and mercy 
have alike become more intelligible,” and which “brings more 
solid conviction of the truth of the Gospel as the only light of 
life beyond, and gilds the tomb itself with the radiance of the 
blessed hope of resurrection.” It was a moving occasion. 

10. Reaffirmation of Truth and Repudiation of Er¬ 
ror.— Reaffirming his profound belief in Life Only in Christ, 
as rooted in sound exegesis of the Word, in antiquity, and in 
modern testimony, White made this declaration: 

“I solemnly this day confess the doctrine which was taught here at 
first, that man is not represented in the divine revelation as immortal 
since the Fall, but as a being who has lost the hope of everlasting life, 
which he can regain only by spiritual regeneration and union with the 
immortal Son of God. And, therefore, I protest again, with all my heart 
and soul and mind, against what appear to us still those two opposite 
errors, both springing from the common root of faith in man’s natural J 
immortality; firsts against the Hn rtrinp pnHlp<L<t tnrmgrus tQ be inflicted 

in hell on unsaved men, whether civilised or barbarian; and, se cond I y. 
against the now popular doctrine of the a bsolute final salvation of all 
men, good and bad; as directly contrary both to the letter and spirit of 
the Christian revelation recorded in Holy Scripture.” 21 

It was the old issue of the trilem ma, which had plagued 
the church through the centuries. 

Dr. White had lived to see hostility change into merited 
recognition and praise. In 1889 he participated in the Ameri¬ 
can symposium That Unknown Country; and Petavel’s classic, 
The Problem of Immortality> was dedicated to him. His last 
sermon was preached May 23, 1897, a year before his death. 

The Edward White Scholarship at Mill Hill was estab¬ 
lished in his honor to encourage Bible study in the original 
Greek and Hebrew. White was ever known as the pre-eminent 
champion of Conditional Immortality. Ernest Hampden-Cook, 
in The Register of the Mill Hill School, records that White 
was— 

’‘justly honoured and loved, alike for the acuteness of his intellect, the 
tenacity with which he clung to his convictions, the enthusiasm of his 


* The Faith Extras, No. 12, 1889, p. 20. 
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preaching, the geniality and raciness of his platform utterances, the con¬ 
sistency of his practice with the loftiest standards of duty, and the tender¬ 
ness and breadth of his social sympathies." 22 

11. Shifted Emphasis From Negative to Positive. 
-—Edward White had a compelling sense of mission. He felt that 
he had recovered a trampled truth with which he had been en¬ 
trusted. He must be faithful to that trust. And his fidelity to 
truth was impressiv e to all who knew him. The record of his 
conviction is stated thus: 


y 


"I was chosen to be one of a little group of men who were called 
to bring . . . [the Life Only in Christ concept] again into public knowl¬ 
edge, after ages of 'natural immortality' teaching.” 

Prior to White's approach, Conditionalism had been 
largely put f orth in negative form—as a denial of eternal suffer¬ 
ing as the p enalty of sin o r punishment of the unsaved. And 
negatives are never constructive or trulj successful. It was only 
when White began to proclaim Life Only in Christ in positive 
form—in inseparable relation to the fundamental provision of 
salvation in Christ, as a doctrine of life, made possible through 
the incarnation of the Life-giver—that it began to attract favo r- 
able attention and be widely accepted. 

White’s mode of presentation proved so effective that 
after many years of opposition the long^ominant jcy^barriers 
began definitely to melt. Other men had presented a doctrin e 
of death ; White presented a doctrine of l ife. And it was un¬ 
questionably this emphasis that jgave standing to the whole 
subject among theologians and resulted in a galaxy of sup¬ 
porting nineteenth-century literature in Britain, Europe, and 
America, and even in India, China, Africa, and other lands. It 
was obviously because of this approach that it gained recogni¬ 
tion and standing in influential centers and seats of learning. 


V. Presents Positive Conditionalism to World Successfully 

Instead of the presentation of specific quotations from 
White, which would require too much space, there will be set 


22 Ernest Hampden-Cook, The Register of the Mill Hill School, 1807-1926, pp. 46, 47. 
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forth as accurately and succinctly as possible the great princi¬ 
ples he enunciated and the provisions he declared—often in his 
own phrasing—that lifted Life Only in Christ above petty 
polemics and compelled the religious world to accord it the 
new stature and standing. The texts he cited, the history he 
rehearsed, and the expositions he gave, had been presented a 
hundred times before, in one form or another, by good and 
scholarly men. He brought them together into focus with new 
effectiveness. 

The new impetus that came was obviously the result of 
changing the emphasis from the negative to the positive—not 
simply that there is no Eternal Life of suffering for sinners 
but that Eternal Life only in Christ the Life-giver is for 
saints only—with, of course, the inescapable alternative of eter¬ 
nal loss of Eternal Life for the disobedient. This change was 
largely brought about by Dr. White. Under his skilled hand 
and voice positive Conditionalism was no longer a dogma of 
death, but a doctrine of life. That was the essence. 

This gave Conditionalism its new stature, standing, and 
appeal, and obtained for it recognition to a degree hitherto 
unknown. In increasing numbers men came to see that it ex¬ 
plained and harmonized all the known facts and factors in life 
and destiny. Many bitter opponents modified their attitudes 
and many new friends were gained. Here are the essential 
principles White set forth, and the reasoning he employed: 

Conditionalism harmonizes scripture with scripture as to “life’* 
and “death.” It likewise reconciles the sovereignty of God and the free- 
tf om o f the human will. It recognizes the second death as an everlasting 
penalty, and at the same time the final extinction of evil—not by Restora¬ 
tion but by the ultimate cessation of the impenitent. 

It meets the contention of spiritual “life” and spiritual “death” by 
incorporating them as the conditions of actual immortality. 

It makes the incarnation, atonement, redemption, and regeneration 
the basis and means dl introducing life to a race that was losing it, the 
deliverance of life by a Representative Life laid down, and the recommu- 
nicatTon oTTTfe through a uniting trust in the Life-giver. 

It gives an intelligible place to miracles—the pre-eminent life-dem¬ 
onstrating miracle of Christ’s resurrection, as the symbol and sample in 
the regaining of the human life in~Forfeiture. 
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It shows how the sinner, through his sinfulness, is unfit to live. And 
s o God simply withdraws life from him who is unbelieving. It shows that 
it is the sinner who has broken off the fundamental condition of Eternal 
Life. 

It gives new purpose and si gnificanc e to the eschatological doctrine 
of the last thing s. 

It attests that all punishment will be jproportionate. The guilty one 
who has received much will suffer much—because he will lose much. 

Conditionalism is thus a synthesis which sets forth the various doc¬ 
trines of the gospel in their true light and just relation—strengthening, 
intensifying, and unifying them. 

It absolves God f rom the charge of cruelt y, arbitrariness, and vin¬ 
dictiveness, and shows the punishment for sin to be in full accord with 
His gracious, righteous, and merciful character. 

It shows how, freed from the prospect of endless sin and consequent 
misery for the rejected, the true doctrine of Bible election becomes 
reasonable and just. 

It shows that there is no injustice in the eventual withdrawal of life 
from those who have no fitness for its endless perpetuation. 

It gives to man his true dignity, but takes away from him the assump- 
\$ion of Innate Immortality that he has fallaciously claimed for himself. 


Larger Significance of Conditionalism 


Man being mortal injthis lif e, a n ew condition of life is needed to 
become immortal in the life t o come. The entrance into that new condi¬ 
tion Js a new birth from above, through the Divine Spirit, bringing a 



ndition of^ life over which the second death will have no power . 


' S alvation becomes clearer and more consistent, with a due sense of 
our de p endent relation tow ard God—salvation being the consecration of 
the life and the personality, which would otherwise be extinguished in 
the "second death." Only through a new birth can we enter the kingdom 
of heaven (John 3:3). 

Cond itionalism g enerates a stro ng belief in the deity of Christ the 
Saviour. His incarnation was to make expiation for human sin—as a 
man suffering the death penalty for sin, yet Himself being sinless. So our 
immortality depends upon the deity o f the Son . A creature may be able 
to give happiness to others, but only the eternal Son of God, the Cr ea- 
tor, c an c ommunicate Ete rnal Life to a pe rishable creatu re. Therefore 
if man is to obtain Eternal Life in Jesus, He, Jesus, must be none other 
than God manifest in the flesh (1 Tim. 3:16). 

It displaces Innate Immortality by introducing the provision of the 
resurrection, so widely obscured in Christian circles. It makes the res¬ 
urrection central in the divine scheme of redemption—first the resur¬ 
rection of Jesus Christ, and then of those who are His. If Jesus had re¬ 
mained the prey of death. He could never have provided, or introduced 
others to, the necessary condition of immortality. 
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Conditionalists thus deal with the supreme question —to live or not 
to live. It is a question of our eternal destiny, involving the character of 
God, the destiny of man, and the future state of the universe. It is 
therefore not on the periphery but at the very center of Christian reve¬ 
lation and doctrine. That is the logic, the soundness, the truthfulness, theL 
winsomeness of Conditionalism—according to Edward White. 

VI. Dunn—Doctrine of Eternal Torment Not in Scripture 

Henry Dunn (1801-1878), lay theologian, was long 
the highly esteemed and successful secretary of the British 
and Foreign School Society. He became an able writer, and was 
for some time editor of The Interpreter. A thinker with an al¬ 
most Socratic power of finding out an opponent’s weak point, 
he was a master in exposing half truths that often pass unchal¬ 
lenged in popular theology. A lucid style and originality of ex¬ 
pression made his writings distinctive. About 1858 he retired 
from public life, feeling that he had a special work to do for 
God. He thenceforth devoted all leisure time to the production 
of literature on religious themes, and traveled widely. 

Dunn had a spiritual insight into the heart and intent 
of Scripture. He sought for basic principles, feeling that the 
excessive emphasis of some upon mere words had often de¬ 
tracted from more important truths as a whole. He was pri¬ 
marily concerned with the plain meaning of the English 
Bible, recognizing that his generation had inherited the con¬ 
troversies—along with many of the retained errors—of former 
ages. He denied that the Eternal Torment of unbelievers is 
taught in Scripture, or that it could be reconciled with the 
highest concept of God. That terrible dogma, he held, was in¬ 
herited from early corruptions of the Christian Church, em¬ 
ployed to support a religion of terror, and formed the basis of 
the Roman Catholic dogmas of endless Hell, Purgatory, priestly 
absolution, masses for the dead, and kindred errors. 

Dunn was one of the first to plunge into the controversy 
created by the publication of Edward White’s Life in Christ , 
and H. H. Dobney’s On the Scripture Doctrine of Future 
Punishment. The issuance of these books by comparatively 
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young writers had created a furor in the religious world, and 
resulted in vitriolic attacks in the Eclectic Review. Dunn was 
able to show the Nonconformists how unfairly those writers 
had been treated and placed under proscription. His leading 
writings were titled The Destiny of the Human Race, a 
Scriptural Inquiry (1863); The Churches: a History and an 
Argument (1872); and Christianity irrespective of Churches 
(1873)—translated into French as Le Christianisme sans Eg- 
Uses (Paris: 1878). 

Dunn was not a Universalist, but believed in “Life in 
Christ Alone/’ He believed in the provision of restoration for 
the race, but only in the salvation of the reclaimed individual. 
He was typical of new recruits to Conditionalism now on the 
increase. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


Constable’ 


Pre-eminent British Contribution 


I. Outstanding Champion of Conditional Immortality 

Most conspicuous Conditionalist of his day, Henry Con¬ 
stable (1816-1891), of Cork and London, and son of a sur¬ 
geon, was born in Ireland. He was a graduate of the Univer¬ 
sity of Dublin. In 1850 he was ordained an Anglican prie st by 
the famous Richard Whately, archbishop of Dublin, himself 
an outstanding Conditionalist. After serving as a curate in 
Kilgarriffe and then at Cork, Constable was made prebend 
(or canon) of Desertmore, in which post he served from 1859 
to 1872. 

Soon after he went there a friend questioned him on the 
subject of eternal future torment for the wicked. This dis¬ 
cussion marked the turning point in his life. He took his He¬ 
brew, Greek, and English concordances and, after prolonged 
study, reached the unwavering conclusion that neither eternal 
misery nor Universal Restoration is taught in Scripture. All 
alone and unaided he groped his way out of tradition and mis¬ 
conception. That immortality is for God's redeemed alone, be¬ 
came his profound belief, with eternal death or destruction for 
the lost. Text was now seen to buttress text, and the Bible be¬ 
came virtually a new book to him—a mighty chain of coordi¬ 
nated truth on the nature and destiny of man. This not only 
brought great relief to his own soul but confirmed and strength¬ 
ened his faith in the basic evangelical doctrines of the Word. 
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Henry Constable (d. 1891), Canon of Cork Cathedral—Writer of Classics on Conditionalism. 


1. His Conditionalist Books Become Standard.— 
Soon after this, despite his known views on Conditionalism, 
Constable was made canon of the cathedral at Cork. This 
gave him more time for study and writing. In 1868 he made 
his first published pronouncement on Conditionalism, his book 
being entitled Dur ation and__J SJature of Future Punish - 
ment. This brought the issue squarely before the public, and 
soon became a standard work in the field, running through at 
least si x editions. In 1872 he began writing for the London 
Conditionalist journal, The Rainbow, advocating the thought 
that death is an unconscious sleep, and that the dead know 
nothing until the resurrection. 

This, however, aroused such opposition and led to such 
pressure from readers that the editor stopped publication of his 
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series before they were completed. However, the editor, Dr. 
William Leask, soon adopted Constable’s view—persuaded by 
the evidence. In fact, it came to be widely held. And in 1873 
Constable’s Hades; or, the Intermediate State of Man was pub¬ 
lished, with two editions by 1875. Meantime he was contrib¬ 
uting to The Bible Echo in similar vein. A clear and logical 
thinker and writer, Constable came to be regarded as one of 
the outstanding British champions of Conditional Immortality 
of the century. But he preferred the pen to the platform. 

2. Conditionalism Augments Every Basic Doctrine. 
—To permit of greater freedom for study, Constable relin¬ 
quished his Cork canoncy in 1873. Transferring to London, he 
became chaplain to the C ity o f London Hospital, and contin¬ 
ued to write. He later participated in the important Condi¬ 
tional Immortality conferences of 1879 and 1880, holding 
steadfastly to his Conditionalist views until death, having noth¬ 
ing to retract and constantly strengthening his positions. He 
also held, with deep conviction, that the Life Only in Christ 
view fully vindicated the character of God. And he insisted 
that, instead of undermining a si ngle great doctri ne of the 
Chr istian faith, it strengthened, sustained, and gave greater 
force to them all. He was ever known as an unwavering cham¬ 
pion of truth as he saw it. He also contributed to The Faith 
Library (No. 1—“Man and Immortality”) and produced vari¬ 
ous periodical articles. 

II. Masterful Portrayal of Historical Trilemma 
(Three Conflicting Positions) 

Constable’s Duration and Nature of Future Punishment 
(1868) states, in the Preface to the Sixth (1886) Edition, that 
“the lapse of time has only confirmed” his original opinion— 
that is, that “upholders of Divine Truth” on the fate of the 
“Ungodly” must “contend alike against both these errors,” 
namely, “Eternal Suffering” and “Universal Restoration.” 1 


1 Henry Constable, Duration and Nature of Future Punishment (6th ed.), p. v. 
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Constable refers to the gratifying circulation of the book 
Future Punishment in Britain, the British Colonies, and the 
United States. It unquestionably had a wide distribution, and 
was constantly quoted. Taking the position that “Eternal 
Death” is the Biblical “everlasting punishment,” Constable 
traverses the entire testimony of the Old and New Testaments, 
the intent of the Greek terms employed, and the involvements 
of the resurrection of the wicked, as well as the application of 
divine justice, the extinction of evil, and all the leading prob¬ 
lem texts. 

In the latter chapters he compasses the historical witness 
of the Apostolic Fathers, then of Justin Martyr and Irenaeus, 
and the rise of the theory of “Eternal Life in Hell.” He next 
analyzes Tertullian’s Eternal Torment postulate and Origen’s 
theory of Universal Restoration. 2 The representative impor¬ 
tance of Constable’s treatise demands a fairly full summary. 
Its value is enhanced by citation of such British and American 
Conditionalists as Whately, Foster, White, Perowne, Minton, 
Hudson, Blain, and Denniston. 

It is a highly readable work. And it is so filled with vital 
principles, facts, and gem statements that it is difficult to choose 
what must be left out in order to keep within space limits. 

1. Innate Immortality -f- Eternal Punishing = Eter¬ 
nal Misery. —Chapters one and two maintain that “Eternal 
Death” is indeed eternal. It is the eternal “loss of eternal life 
or existence,” which death process involves “various degrees of 
pain.” The same word, he shows, is used for the duration of 
the “opposite states’ —everlasting life and everlasting^ death. 
“Eternal death,” he holds, is a state of “utter death and de¬ 
struction” Even a majority of the ancient philosophers held 
that death was an “eternal sleep.” It was Platonism that 
wrought the change. Connect the concept of the “immortality 
of the soul” (" inalienable existence”) with the theory of the 
eternity of punishing, and you have the “eternal life in misery” 3 
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of Augustine’s Hell. But Constable states emphatically: "The 
expression ‘immortality of the soul,’ so common in theology, 
is not once found in the Bible from beginning to end.” 4 

2. Eternal Death of Wicked Involves Ultimate 
Nonexistence.— Because of man’s sin in Eden “immortality 
tuas alienated: this priceless gift was thrown away and lost .” 
So “sinful man is not by nature immortal, but mortal.” And 
redemption by Christ bestows immortality on “some only of 
the fallen race”—those who accept its conditions and provi¬ 
sions.* The "eternal death” of the wicked, Constable insists, 
involves "future non-existence.” It is indeed "everlasting de¬ 
struction.” 8 

3. Original Sentence Involved Loss of Existence.— 
In chapter three Constable again stresses the fact that the 
death “penalty which God originally pronounced against hu¬ 
man sin” means “loss of life or existence ” not "eternal exist¬ 
ence in agony.” And he stresses the elemental principle of 
jurisprudence that th e "p arties” in Eden,_under law^ had a 
right to know the intent of the penalty threate ned, which 
was loss of life and returning to nonexistence 7 —not endless 
torment. The Old Testament teaches "dissolution of that 
org anized form which constitutes man,” or "resolut ion into its 
original part s, its becom ing as though it had neve r been called 
into existence.” Such is the fate of the sinner. Then he says: 



“While the redeemed are to know a life which knows no end, the 
lost are to be reduced to a death which knows of no awaking for ever 
and ever. Such is the testimony of God in the Old Testament/' 8 

He disclaims the term "annihilation” in its philosoph¬ 
ical sense, as a term not used by Conditionalists, but one 
put upon their lips by opponents. "Destroyed” and "destruc¬ 
tion” are the terms commonly used. For “the destruction of 
the wicked is the testimony of the Word ” 9 


* Ibid., p. 10. 7 Ibid., pp. 16-21. 

* Ibid., p. 11. » Ibid., p. 23. 

9 Ibid ., p. 15. 6 Ibid., pp. 23-25. (Italics his.) 
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4. Priceless Tabulation of Greek Terms Used.— 
Turning to the New Testament, in chapter four, Constable 
shows its “perfect agreement” with the Old Testament teach¬ 
ing—namely “loss of existence,” or “putting out of existence.” 
In support he canvasses the Greek words used, and declares, 
“We challenge their [the opponents'] contradiction of what 
we have written.” 10 He could so do, for he was a scholar in 
his own right, and knew his ground. In chapter five, on the 
precise Greek terms, Constable covers all key words used, 
quoting their classical use, then their New Testament use. 
Next he shows how Platonic usages have supplanted the New 
Testament intent. 11 Then (in chapter six) he gives a priceless 
“Table of Greek Words and Their Meaning,” 12 in which the 
fourteen basic Greek terms are given, with their variant uses. 
It is excellent for reference, and reliable. 

5. Opposing Positions Tabulated and Illustrated.— 
To this is added a six-page Table with three paralleling col¬ 
umns on (1) the “Augustinian Theory”; (2) the “Scrip¬ 
ture” position; and (3) the “Theory of Destruction.” 13 In the 
first column terse extracts from ancient and modern Immortal- 
Soulists appear, contrasted in column three with gem state¬ 
ments from past and present Conditionalists—with the de¬ 
termining Scriptures of truth texts set in the column between. 
These tables cover “Life” and “Live,” “Death” and “Die,” to¬ 
gether with “destruction,” “destroy,” “perish,” “consume,” loss 
of “being,” and “corruption.” They are tremendously impres¬ 
sive and conclusive. 

6. Scripture Negates Both Eternal Tormentism 
and Universalism.— In chapter seven (“The Illustrations of 
Scripture”) Constable shows that all the expressions of 
Scripture used concerning “future punishment” are “not 
merely unsuitable but they are positively false,” if applied to 
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the Eternal Torment or Universal Restoration theories. And 
the Scripture illustrations are “fatal to both views alike/’ 14 In 
chapter eight (“The Resurrection of the Wicked”) no immor¬ 
talizing ‘'change” transforms the wicked at their resurrection, 
as with the righteous. They do not receive an “immortal body” 
to join an “immortal soul.” They are raised in sinful state in 
order to be punished. Paul’s “we shall be changed” does not 
apply to the wicked/ c 

7. Scripture Asserts Utter Extinction of Evil.— 
Coming to chapter ten (“The Extinction of Evil”), Constable 
insists that “evil is not to be eternal.” A time will come when 
all “iniquity shall have an end”—but not by Universal Restora¬ 
tion. And the Biblical truth likewise contradicts 10 the Eternal 
Torment theory. Then in chapter eleven (“Examination of 
Particular Texts”) Constable deals with the problem passages 
— Mark 9:44-48; Is aiah 33:14; Revelation 14—showing that 
instead of supporting Eternal Torment they in reality con¬ 
tradict it. He refers to supporting authorities like Hudso n 
and Trench.” In Biblical proof Constable uses Jude L- show¬ 
ing that the fire is “eternal” because it is ^eternal in its effects 
That is the classic Biblical example of the “destruction” to be 
visited upon the wicked/ 8 

8. Challenges Opponents to Controvert View.— 
Constable next (in chapter fifteen) reviews the testimony of 
the Apostolic Fathers, taking Clement of Rome as an example. 
Then follows this impressively clear and accurate declara¬ 
tion: 

“From beginning to end of them [the writings of the Apostolic 
Fathers] there is not on e word said o f that immortality of the soul wEIcFi 
is so prominent in the writings of the later fathers. Immortality is by' 
them asserted - to be peculiar to the redeemed. The punishment of the 
wicked is by them emphatically declared to be everlasting. Not one 
stray expression of theirs can be interpreted as giving any countenance 
to the theory of restoration after purgatorial suffering.” 19 




1 / 


14 Ibid., pp. 70-73. 

16 Ibid., pp. 79-83. 
“Ibid., pp. 123, 124. 


17 Ibid., pp. 136, 137. 

Ibid., pp. 141, 142. 
"'Ibid., p. 167. 
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But he goes further, and again says: “We challenge our 
opponents to controvert our view of them in a single particu¬ 
lar.” 20 No one, apparently, was able to take up his challenge. 

9. Cites Justin Martyr and Irenaeus as Condition- 
alists. —In chapter sixteen Constable discusses Justin Martyr, 
claiming him as “among our [Conditionalist] supporters/' He 
shows that Justin expressly teaches ultimate “cessation of exist¬ 
ence or being” for the wicked. Immortality is a “gift of God” 
received by the redeemed only, at the “resurrection.” 21 Man, 
he reiterates, does not have Innate Immortality. Justin clearly 
taught the “utter destruction of existence in hell.” 22 Then fol¬ 
lows Ire naeus (chapter sev enteen), teaching the mortality of 
man, with immortality to be bestowed as a gift through Christ. 
Irenaeus thus confines immortality to the redeemed, or “just.” 
And he likewise asserts that the wicked will “perish,” being 
reduced to “non-existence.” The punishment is eternal because 
it is the “loss of blessing which is eternal.” 23 The utterances of 
these historical characters are all carefully documented. Here 
is a terse recapitulation, which speaks volumes: “The seco nd 
death cuts off from an eternal life, and is therefore an eternal 
death.” 2i 

10. Tertullian Builds on Athenagoras’ Foundation. 
—Chapter eighteen deals with the “Rise of the Theory of Eter¬ 
nal Life in Hell.” Here Constable cites Athenagoras as the 
“very first” Christian philoso pher to bring forward the con¬ 
cept of universal Innate Immortality.* Then Tertullian (chap¬ 
ter nineteen) builds up the Eternal Torment theory into a 
system. His watchword was, “Every soul is immortal.” Man’s 
soul, he held, is made out of “some part of God,” and is there¬ 
fore “immortal” and “incorruptible.” And he maintained that 
for this “eternal anguish,” a supernatural fire is necessary.® 
Here, in the words of Constable, was his horrific picture: 


» Ibid. 

21 Ibid., pp. 171-173. 
™Ibid., p. 178. 

23 Ibid., pp. 180-188. 


** Ibid., p. 189. 
**1bid., pp. 195, 196. 
™Ibid., pp. 205-208. 
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“The devouring flame supplies its inexhaustible fuel! Roaring, cracky 
ling, raging, scorching, paining, in the lurid vaults of hell, it supplies the 
bones, and marrow, and blood, and flesh, round which it roars, and 
crackles, and rages, with a noise as loud as the shrieks and wailings of 
the damned. Such was the philosophical theory which forced Tertullian 
to his view of future punishment. Men now laugh at the philosophical 
dogma. They accept the diabolical conclusion which was based upon 
it!" n 

11. Led to “Forced” Interpretation of Scripture.— 
Such were Tertullian’s philosophical figments of the immor¬ 
tality of the soul and the nature of what was called “divine or 
secret fire.” “ But such a theory compelled Tertullian “know¬ 
ingly and confessedly, to alter the proper sense of some of the 
most common terms of Scripture to a non-natural and improper 
sense”—such as “kill” and “destroy” as indicating merely “some 
chan ge or c ondition of life” so as to be suitable to his theory. 20 
Constable’s comment is emphatic. Tertullian, he says, “put 
a forced, improper, unsuitable sense on the words of Scrip¬ 
ture,” and then justified this “by saying that the theory 
of Scripture dem anded that its words should not be under - 
stood in their suitabl e sense, but in an improper, forced, un- 

nat ural, and unsuitable sense!” 30 

He did this because “he supposes the loss of existence by 
one who might have had it for ever as no punishment!” 31 So 
he resorts to a “figurative and allegorical” meaning. But the 
“source of this new language” was to be “found in a new doc- 
t rine”—Platonism. So with Tertullian “hell was a scene where 
endless slaughtering (aeterna occisio) was being endlessly en- 
acted " 32 

12. Origen Converts Hell Into “Vast Purgatory.” 
—In chapter twenty (Origen s “Theory of Universal Restora¬ 
tion”) Origen is shown to have reb elled against such a fe arful 
picture of God, and takes this turn: 

"Orige n co nverts hell into a vast purgatory, and sends men and 
devils forth from it, purified and humbled, to the feet of the Great 
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Father, and to the joys which are at His right hand for evermore. It is 
the old story of human thought passing from one extreme to its op¬ 
posite/' “ 

Then Constable tritely observes, “The truth always lies 
between the two.” 81 Origen had laid hold of the truth of the 
“final extinction of evil,” while at the same time retaining the 
“very same dogma of the immortality of the soul which had 
led Athenagoras and Tertullian to this endless life in hell.” 35 
So Plato's Innate Immortality was the root of both errors. The 
result was perversion in both cases. 

13. Purification of the “Indestructible” Sinner.— 
As noted, Origen's element of truth was the ultimate “aboli¬ 
tion of evil.” But he erred in misunderstanding the way it was 
to be brought about—actually by the destruction of evil. Origen 
felt that the soul was “indestructible.” His scheme was to 
convert “hell into a universal purga tory, where evil was 
destroyed and the evil-doer pu rged, where sin was blotted out 
while the sinner was preserved.” 3,1 

14. Spiritualized Scripture to Support Platonism.— 
Constable repeats that Platonism was therefore responsible 
for both divergent views . “Heathen philosophy had given his 
idea to Origen, but he had, as a Christian t eacher, to apply it 
to the language of Scripture. " So h e simply spiritualized its 
interpretation, weaving around it a “cob web veil of alleg ory,” 
because the foundation of his system was always the “inalien¬ 
able immortality of all souls.” 87 


15. Eternity of Evil Counters Bible Testimony. 
—T hus it w as that the three basic theories of future punish¬ 
ment became established in the church, ever after to continue 
in relentless conflict. And in the battle between the opposing 
concepts of the ultimate extinction of evil versus the eternal 
\exi stence of ev il, Origen erred fatallv as to the “means” of 
extinction . His false premise “com pelled him to promise life 
where God had threatened death.” 38 


” Ibid., pp. 221-225. 
* Ibid., p. 229. 


83 Ibid., p. 219. 
« Ibid. 


30 Ibid., p. 220. 
36 Ibid., p. 221. 
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But Constable closes on the Biblical note of the ultimate 
“termination of moral evil/’ It will “have an end.” “It is not 
from eternity, and it will not be to eternity.” Eternity of evil, / 
Constable declares, is “not a doctrine of the Bible.” “Evil is a 
thing of time, and is not an essential part of th e constit ution 
of God’s universe.” 39 Thus he likewise disposes of Tertullian 
Augustinianism. This leaves the ultimate and utter destruction 
of sin and sinners as the truth. 

16. Error’s Fatal Gap of Two Centuries. —Constable’s 
final Tab le impressively shows how Tertullian’s theory of Eter¬ 
nal Torment was not projected until a.d. 235, and how Ori-_ 
gen’s Universal Restoration was not introduced until 253— 
and he was its “earliest known advocate.” The lapse of time 
represented by the “blank span” between the apostles and 
Tertullian and Origen is “fatal to both” of the latter. 40 The 
T able provides a po werful visual po rtray al of his logical argu¬ 
ment. The truth of Conditional Immortality and the ultimate, 
utter destruction of the wicked goes back to Christ and the 
apostles. The other two theories were later innovations, and 
clearly not apostolic. Constable’s is a classic argument. 

III. Companion Volume Becomes Conditionalist Classic 

The position taken in his second major treatise. Hades; 
or , the Intermediate State of Man (1873)—dealing with the 
c ondition of man in death—Constable considered as basic to 
Conditionalism. Several editions indicated the deepening in¬ 
terest in the question. The popular false view of accentuated 
consciousness in death, of the immortal soul. Constable held to 
be the root of a “very large portio n of the doctrinal error of the J 
Church of Rome.” Moreover, “Upon it Spiritualism depends as 
th e foundation of its falsehoods.” 41 It is similarly the justifica¬ 
tion of the theory of a second probation. But more than these, 
it neutralizes the very necessity and profit, to souls allegedly 

38 Ibid., p. 230. 

« Ibid., pp. 227-229. 

41 Constable, Hades; or, the Intermediate Stale of Man (3d ed., 1893), p. 3. 
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already in heaven, of the resurrection and t he Second Advent / 2 
Periodically throughout his work Constable cites such other 
Conditionalists as Courtenay, White, Hall, Perowne, and Heard 
in support of his own positions. 

1. Genesis on True Relation of Body and Soul.— All 
but the last four of the twenty-seven chapters in his 383-page 
book set forth the Biblical evidence for his contention. The 
last four are historical. The high lights, now noted in sequence, 
involve, first in chapter 1, the or igin o f man. Of this Constable 
logically declares: 


v 


'The Maker of man is the One w ho is best able to inform us as to 
the nature of the creature of His hands. One verse of the Bible on the 
nature of man, on the source of his life, on the meaning of his death, 
must outweigh a whole treatise of Plato, Aristotle, or Epicurus.” w 


Constable turns at once to the Genesis record, and stresses 
the “two distinct stages” in the creation of man: (1) “The or¬ 
ganized body and figure in a lifeless state,” formed of the “dust 
of the ground,” but still “lifeless and thoughtless.” Yet he was 
called man “before he could think, or feel, or breathe,” which 
phenomena came “after the breath of life was breathed into 
him.” Thereafter man had spirit, and was a living soul, until 
bereft of the spirit^ or breath, thr ough death. Platonism, on 
the contrary, says that the real man is not dust A but soul, be¬ 
coming united to a body—which union was evil. Hence death, 
dissolving that union, is a blessing. Under such a postulate 
“death was . . . not a cessation of existence to man,” but a 
change of condition in life, to great betterment. Platonism per¬ 
meated the church and has largely supplanted the Biblical 
view. These positions Constable buttresses by multiple Old 
and New Testament passages, including the declarations of 
Christ. 44 


2. Man Is One Person, Not Two. —Constable contends, 
in chapter two TMan One Person”), that man is “one person,” 
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not two—and is not a soul or spirit in a body, as Platonism con¬ 
tends. The Bible “persists in calling that body, when dead, 
the man ” Platonism, on the contrary, main tains the “absurd¬ 
ity of supposing that death has converted one person into 
two!” 46 

But (i n chapter three) it was through infusion of the 
“breath of life” that man became a “living sou l/ 1 The “lifeles s 
figure becomes full of life. The inanimate frame becomes 
instinct with animation ” 46 The “original man made of 
earth” was inbreathed with the_^divine spirit, or breath of 
life,” and “as a consequence the original man becomes a liv¬ 
i ng so ul.” 47 

But with the “withdrawal of the breath of life”— 

“man is then no^Ionger a living soul, but the lifeless figure he was at 
the first. He is dust, and dust only. He has not any longer spirit, and he 
is no longer living soul. . . . 

“The organisation is destroyed: the figure crumbles into its essential 
dust. The death of man produced by the withdrawal of the spirit is fol¬ 
lowed by the destr uction and d isorganisatio n of his form and s hap e.” 48 

3. Relation of Breath of Life to Immortality.— 
Chapter four (“The Breath of Life”) deals with the breath 
of life ‘‘breathed directly from God.” This breath of life 
or spark o f life is “an attr ibut e of God” Himself, for the 
“breath of the Almi ghty hath g iven me life” (Jo b 33 :4; cf . 
Isa. 42:5). B ut this breath is “only a gift to man”—“whose 
breath is in his nostrils” (Isa. 2:22). “Life is dependent on its 
presence” (see Job 27:3), for when God gathers “unto himself 
his spirit and his breath; all flesh shall perish together, and 
man shall turn again unto the dust” (Job 34:14, 15). 46 But 
this breath of life “does not of itself confer immortality upon 
that creature.” 

The breath of life “is separable from the creature in 
whom it may reside,” and death results from the “separation” 
of this breath “from man.” 50 And this “breath of life” is the 


“Ibid., pp. 18. 19. » ibid. 

“ Ibid., p 23. + Ibid., pp. 27-30. 

" Ibid., p. 25. “Ibid., p. 32. 
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“spirit of God/' as “his spirit and his breath” (Job 27:3; 34:14; 
Isa. 42:5). So the breath of life is God’s “breath,” “given to 
man by his maker/’ “proceeding from God” and “returning” to 
God when He pleases. It is “not the essential property of man, 
but the essential property of God.” So there is marked distinc¬ 
tion between the soul and spirit of man. 51 

4. Distinction Between Soul and Spirit.— In chapter 
fi ve (“The Spirit of Man” ) Constable contrasts this divine pro¬ 
vision with the teachings of Pantheism, which hold that “God 
is in everythin g” and “everything is God.” 53 He likewise 
emphasizes the “d istinctio n of soul and spirit” as being “just 
as definite as the distinct ion of both from the body” (1 Thess. 
5:23).** 

The n, in chapter six , he takes up the Greek term pneuma, 
corresponding to the Hebrew ruach, and shows that “spirit” 
and pneuma are identical. It is this “spirit” that is the “source 
of life to man,” for the “body without the spirit is dead” 
(James 2:26) . Death is the yielding up of the spirit (Luke 
23:46; Acts 7:59)—commended to the hand and safekeeping 
of God at death. And it is given “with a view to its restoration,” 
for the Christian parts with it to “receive it back for ever” at 
the resurrection. 5 * 


5. Soul Does Not Survive the Body.— Turning in chap¬ 
ter seven to the Hebrew nephesh, or “soul” of man, Constable 
says first that 


“the soul of man is not a second entit y, a second person, a second inner 
ethereal man existing within an o uter and grosser man7 T ** 


\ 


And t he soul is not itself immortal. The proper meaning 
is “life/’ “animal life,” o r “livin g person.” The soul can be 
killed (L ev. 23:30; Joshua 10:28, 30, 39). The soul goes to the 
lob 33:22).“ The soul dies at the death of man. 


B ‘ Ibid., pp. 34-36. 
52 Ibid., p. 38. 
w Ibid., p. 51. 


M Ibid., pp. 56-59. 
66 Ibid. , pp. 71, 72. 
« Ibid., pp. 72-79. 
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“It does not sur vive the b ody: both together cease to exist, to live 
together again when the spirit of life re-enters the body and reproduces 
the soul within it.” 67 

And in d eath the soul is in the gtave — sh e’ol (H eb.), or 
hades (Gr). Constable again points out that the “inbreathing 
of the breath of life,” “which produced within man his soul,” 
“made him become a living soul.” “Soul had no existence in 
man until the spirit entered into him.” So the existence of the 
soul, produced by the presence of the spirit, must always de¬ 
pend upon the presence of the spirit (Ps. 146:4). It is a case of 
“cause and effect.” So at death the soul goes to hades, while the 
spirit goes back to God. 58 That is the Biblical portrayal. 

6. Gravedom: State of Profound Unconscious Sleep.— 
Constable turns, in chapters nine and ten, to the Greek hades 
and Hebrew sheLol, which alike mean the grave, the “place of 
death,” 58 or gravedom —hades and death being regarded as 
synonyms—“the land of the shadow of death,” from which the 
resurrection is the only redemption. 80 Hades is the state of “pro¬ 
found sleep, of utter insensibility,” 81 where the dead await the 
glorious Second Advent. Hades is therefore “identical with the 
grave” 82 The soul has not “gone to heaven” at death. Thus 
“David is not ascended into the heavens (Acts 2:34).” At death 
the soul of Christ went into the grave, or hades (Acts 2:31)“ 
The risen and ascended Christ has the “keys of hades and o[ 
death (Rev. 1:18),” and at His return “death and hades de¬ 
livered up the dead which were in them (Rev. 20:13).” 64 

7. Death Eternal, Except for Resurrection.— Turn¬ 
ing next to “death” (chapter eleven), Constable asserts that 
the sentence of death passed upon all men is real. It would be 
“eternal” had no deliverance been provided through Christ. 86 
On the day Adam sinned he fell under the sentence of death. 
And death remains “in force u ntil their [people of God] res - 


" Ibid., p. 79. 

«“• Ibid., pp. 80-84 
-Ibid., p. 107. 
-Ibid., p. 111. 

« Ibid., p. 127. 


* Ibid., pp. 133-135. 
" Ibid., pp. 138 140. 
-Ibid., pp. 150. 151. 
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urrection to eternal life.” 86 So death visits every person, irre¬ 
spective of his character, and reigns in full power until the spirit 
o f life is restor ed. 97 Consequently, life and death are “opposite 
stales” (chapt er sixteen), with life terminated by death, and 
death broken by resurrection. 6 * Then in ch apter s eventeen 
(“ The Resurrection”) Constable says unequivocally: " With¬ 
out resurrection there would be no future life of any kind for 
the believer at all.” 86 

That wa s t he hope of the church . So he says: “Viewed in 
the light of resurrection, death and destruction become a sleep, 
because at a coming day their power and sway will be broken 
for ever.” 70 

8. No Perception of Time in Death Sleep. —The sleep 
of death (chapter eigh tee n, “Ti me and Sleeip^) is not a 
“gloomy” view, for the “deep,_jmbroken sleej)” of death “has 
n o perceptible duration. Time, to the sleeper, is nothing.” 
“When he awakes, it seems as though but only a moment be¬ 
fore he had gone asleep.” 71 “There is no interval whatever,” 
he quotes approvingly from Whately. “The moment of closing 
his eyes in death luill be instantly succeeded by the sound of 
the last trumpet. . . . The dead cannot note the progress of 
time, and therefore it does not exist for them.” 72 

Thus the “sole hope placed before the mind of the 
Church ” is the Second Advent and its attendant resurrection. 73 
Moreover, this places the Second A dven t, in relation to the 
sleeping saints, “as near to eveiy individual and every genera¬ 
tion of the Chu rch as it is to any other” 74 Th us: 

“Instead of this view putting a long blank space between the be¬ 
liever’s death and resurrection, it practically obliterates the actual space 
that intervenes. . . . He sleeps — he wakes up from sleep — this is his 
experience ." 75 

9. Time Annihilated to Those Who Sleep.— Consta¬ 
ble stresses this point: 
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“To him who sleeps, time is annihilated. To him who sleeps, a 
century is as short as a moment; ten centuries as short as the twinkling 
of an eye. To the sleeper, to be at home in the body is to be absent from 
the Lord—to depart is to be with Christ—to die is to rise again—to 
sleep is to awake—to lay aside the corruptible body is to put on the 
incorruptible body—to lay aside the earthly house of this tabernacle 
is to be clothed upon with our house which is from heaven; for between 
the time that he sleeps and the time that he awakes, between the time of 
his death and of his resurrection, is to him a briefer period than would 
elapse while an angel winged his way from earth to heaven/’ 76 

For both good and evil the death period is “alike, a blank” 
The “twilight of its departure is at once succeeded by eternal 
day, or the sentence to everlasting night.” 77 

10. Early Epitaphs Attest “Sleep,” Awaiting Resurrec¬ 
tion. —After effectively answering problem passages from the 
Old and New Testaments (chapte rs tw enty to twenty-three)— 
namely, the witch of Endor, Dives and Lazarus, the penitent 
thief, and Pau l's desire to depart— showing them to be ac¬ 
tually in harmony with the principl es of Conditionalism— Con- 
stable turns to the historical Apostles’ Creed and the Ancient 
Epit aphs, i n contrast with most modern anti-Biblical epitaphs. 78 

The Early Church recognized the grave as the place of 
sleep, the temporary resting place ofjhe redeemed. They sleep, 
but only for a while. 79 There is nothing of death as a “state of 
glory,” no confusion of death with life. Their epitaphs were in 
sharp contrast with the hopeless pagan epitaphs—and many 
modern Christian inscriptions. 80 The early Christians slept “in 
peace”; they rested in “peace” and “hope.” Later (e. 400), the 
resurrection note disappears; they “live with God.” The “glori¬ 
fied condition” Kl of the dead takes the place of the earlier Biblw 
cal sentiments. The change has come. 

11. “Apostolic Fathers” Were Conditionalists. —We 
are “never for one moment to set aside the plain teaching of 
Scripture in deference to any or all of them,” 83 nevertheless it 


79 Ibid., p. 256 . +Ibid. 9 p. 331 . 

77 Ibid., p. 259 . 81 Ibid p. 343 

7 * Ibid pp. 323 - 361 . ** Ibid., p. 362 

™Ibid., p. 329 . 
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is helpful to know the Early Church teachings. Of this Con¬ 
stable says: 

“If then we can find the Apostolic Fathers agreeing with our view, 
that in death the entire man dies, and that Hades is the land of death, 
we may be perfectly certain that such was their real opinion." 83 

Constable surveys Clement, Polycarp, Barnabas, Ignatius, 
Hermas, and Clement of Rome, and shows they taught that the 
saints were "asleep during the state of death," waiting for the 
resurrection as their hope. They were to "awake" from the 
sleep of death when "raised from the grave at resurrection." 84 
It is "a blank of sleep to interpose between the believer’s life 
here and his life hereafter." 86 So the intermediate state is "a 
state of death for man, not one of life," awaiting the "second 
coming of the Lord, and the resurrection of the dead." M 

Such is the substance of Constable’s Hades; or, the Inter¬ 
mediate State. It is a Conditionalist classic, exerting a molding 
influence out to the ends of the earth, and widely quoted in 
succeeding decades. 




CHAPTER NINETEEN 


Various Scholars 
Augment Conditionalist Appeal 


I. Bishop Perowne—Scholarly Advocate of Conditionalism 

The caliber of some of the conspicuous Conditionalists of 
the time is again illustrated by the illustrious Dr. J. J. Stewart 
Perowne (1823-1904), Anglican bishop of Worcester, em¬ 
inent Hebrew and Greek scholar. Of Huguenot origin, he 
was trained at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and or¬ 
dained in 1848. He became canon of Llandaff and rector of 
Llanlislio. He also served as master of St. Edward’s School, 
and was in turn tutor, lecturer, preacher, and vice-principal at 
Lincoln s Inn. He was similarly vice-principal and professor of 
Hebrew at St. David’s College, then prebendary of St. David’s, 
and master of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, prior to his 
consecration as bishop. (Portrait on page 373.) 

In 1870 Perowne served as a member of the Old Testa¬ 
ment Revision Committee. Then in 1875 he succeeded Dr. 
J. B. Lightfoot as Hulsean professor of Greek at Cambridge, 
which post he held with distinction until his death in 1904. 
Meantime, in 1878, he was named dean of Peterborough, and 
consecrated bishop of Worcester in 1891. Furthermore, back in 
1877 he was appointed general editor for the New Testament 
section of the renowne d Cambridge Bible for Schools and Col¬ 
leges' 


1 Each volume was prepared by a specialist, and included such names as Moule, 
Findlay, Humphreys, Plumptre, and Farrar. They extended from Carr on Matthew, to Stmcox 
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We Are but “Candidates for Immortality.” —Perowne 
became a Conditionalist after thoroughly investigating the 
facts, and gave expression to his views in the Hulsean Lec¬ 
ture * 2 on “Immor tality,” at Camb ridge, in 1868. In this address 
Perowne plainly states that in the Bible “the immortality of the 
soul is a phantom which eludes your eager grasp.” 3 And he 
frankly adds that, instead, “we are candidates for immortal- 
ity.” 4 5 He is definitely listed as a Conditionalist by Petavel, 
White, Freer, Pettingell, and others. Pettingell quotes him as 
saying, “The immortality of the soul is neither argued nor af¬ 
firmed in the Old Testament.” 6 

II. Thom—Innate Immortality Inference “Falls to the Ground” 

David Thom, D.D., Ph.D. (fl. 1828-1867), was author 

of S oul a nd Spi rit _(1867), but long before that, of Three 

Questions proposed and answered, concerning the Life for¬ 
feited by Adam, the Resurrection of the Dead, and Eternal 
Punishment (1828, 1835, 1849, 1855). In his earlier treatise 
Thom asks: 

"Is there any authority in Scripture, or in reasonings legitimately 
derived from Scripture, for the ordinary doctrine that the wicked shall 
be eternally punished, in a state of existence succeeding the present?" 6 

His answer is very incisive, emphasizing that Eternal Life 
is only in Christ. And he asserts that the postulate of the 
“natural immortality of man” has “vanished into the air.” 

Death of the Soul Inevitable.— Asked concerning the 
immortality of the soul, Dr. Thom denies the assumption, de¬ 
claring that man had “conditional immortality conferred” upon 

on the Revelation. In the general preface Perowne, as editor, stated the editorial policy—to 
leave each author “unfettered” in the expression of his personal views, adding that he dif¬ 
fered personally from many of these views so expressed, and was not to be held responsible 
for the variant concepts of the scholars who had prepared the notes. His own contribution was 
on the Epistle to the Galatians. He also produced a two-volume new translation and com¬ 
mentary on the Psalms. 

2 The Hulsean Lectures, at Cambridge, were on the evidences of Christianity, and 
sprang from the will and provision of John Hulse (d. 1790). 

3 J- J. S. Perowne, Immortality. Four Sermons Preached before the University of 
Cambridge, Being the Hulsean Lectures for 186S, p. 31. 

*Ibid., pp. 31, 33. 

5 Quoted in J. H. Pettingell, The Life Everlasting: What is It? Whence is It? Whose it 
It? p. 65. 

• Quoted in Mills, Life-Truth Exponents of the Early 19th Century, p. 127. 
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him. “But the condition was violated. Gen. iii. 1-6. Of this 
violation, the death of soul was the immediate and n ecessar y 
result.^ And he states categorically that man “is mortal/ 9 7 On 
the next page he adds that “the supposed inference that it [the 
soul] is naturally and essentially immortal, falls to the ground 
with the premises upon which it is erected.” 7 8 

This he augments with the statement that the “soul by its 
very nature depending on body, must share its fate.” 8 

III. Tinling—“Promise of Life” Through Christ Alone 

J. F. B. Tinling (1841-1933) was educated at Liverpool 
Collegiate and St. John’s College, London, studying for the 
ministry in the Church of England. But he became increas¬ 
ingly convinced that he should become a Free Churchman, 
and as part of a practical preparation Tinling made a six 
months’ gospel tour of India among English-speaking Hindus. 
Returning to England, he became pastor of the Bethesda 
church in Bristol, near the George Muller orphanage center. 

1. Accepted Conditionalism From Bible Alone. —Al¬ 
though he enjoyed more than thirty years of close friendship 
with Conditionalist Edward White, prior to this association he 
was led by the Bible alone to accept the position of Life Only 
in Christ. It came neither by man nor through literature. Fol¬ 
lowing a frank public statement of his inability any longer to 
subscribe to the doctrine of natural immortality and endless 
suffering for the wicked, he was subjected to severe censure on 
the part of some in influential positions. In fact, he, with two 
others, was put “out of fello wship” by George Muller, who 
exercised a dominating influence in the community. 

Tinling ministered for five years at Reading, then took the 
pastorate of Albion Chapel, Hull, which was followed by a 
period at Eastbourne. And in 1886 he went to East Finchley, 


7 David Thom, Soul and Spirit, p. 33. 

8 Ibid., p. 34. 

" Ibid. 
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London. Beginning in 1889 he devoted himself to evangelistic 
work, the work he loved best of all. His most prominent pub¬ 
lished work was The Promise of Life, or Revelation of Condi¬ 
tional Immortality, which ran through several editions. He was 
one of the speakers at the important Conditionalist Breakfast 
Conference of 1876, at the Cannon Street Hotel in London. 
He was one of the effective heralds of Life in Christ. 

2. Eternal Torment a “Stumbling-Block” to World. 
—Tinling’s 139-page closely reasoned The Promise of Life, 
or Revelation of Conditional Immortality, first issued in 1881, 
was reprinted in 1903 upon the urging of Dr. Petavel, whom 
Tinling describes as “the most lucid and scholarly exponent of 
the doctrine herein advocated.” 10 In his first chapter (“The 
Modern Revolt From an Ancient Creed”) he alludes to con¬ 
temporary widespread rejection of the “traditional view” of 
Eternal Torment of the wicked as the “penalty of earthly sin,” 
and declares that the su bject involves b oth ^the destiny of man 
and the character of God.” He calls the theory of eter nal pun¬ 
ishin g the "grea test stu mbling-block of the wor ld, and the 
greatest difficulty of the church.” * 11 Here are some of the high 
lights. 

Tinling first of all denies the contention of universal ac¬ 
ceptance of the doctrine until the “modern revolt,” and de¬ 
clares: “Protests against it by the most distinguished Christian 
teachers reach back to the earliest age in which it was as¬ 
serted.” 12 And after reciting, as an example, the historical con¬ 
troversy in the Church of England, and the decision of 1864, 
he declares that “everlasting torment was not a doctrine of the 
Church of England.” 12 Furthermore, “the Church has never 
agreed u pon this questio n.” “ 


10 J. F. B. Tinling, The Promise of Life, or Revelation of Conditional Immortality, 
Preface. 

11 Ibid., pp. 9, 10. 

12 Ibid., p. 12. He refers to such contemporaries as Professor Dorner of Germany, Stewart 
Perowne, Horace Bushnell, Thomas Binney, Drs. Mortimer and Weymouth, R. W. Dale, and 
W. H. M. Hay Aitken, as Conditionalists. In addition he lists such Restorationists as F. A. 
Tholuck, Augustus Neander, Samuel Cox, Henry Dunn, Canon Farrar, and Baldwin Brown— 
though some of them aver that they are not Restorationists. 

« Ibid., p. 18. « Ibid., p. 22. 
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3. Based Upon Assumptions and Assertions.— In his 
next chapter (“The World's Beliefs Respecting Immortality") 
Tinling is compelled to “dispute what has so long been taken 
for granted that it has grown into the semblance of self-evident 
truth"—but which rests only on the “assertions of the learned 
or the arrogant in times of ignorance." 15 Carefully distinguish¬ 
ing between an after-death resuscitation of all men “through 
resurrection," and the postulate of “natural immortality," Tin- 
ling challenges the thesis that “there is a human nature, apart 
from the operations of redeeming grace, a soul or spirit that 
must live for ever." ,<J 

4. Ethnic Religions Taught Ultimate Loss of Per¬ 
sonality. —Not all the ethnic religions teach an “individual 
immortality." For example, in India the Rig-Veda teaches that 
the soul returns to, and loses individuality “in, God, like a droja 
of water returning to the ocean." 17 And Gre ek philo sophy, 
springing from Chaldea and Egypt, likewise had “transmigra¬ 
tion, and final absorption of jouls." 18 So Innate Immortality 
“finds neither proof nor illustration a mong the master-thinkers 
o f the past. " 10 One fifth-century writer implies that the “pre¬ 
ponderating belief of the Jews was the destructibility of the 
soul." 20 And only as apostasy made fatal inroads into the Chris¬ 
tian Church did Immortal-Soulism take possession of one large 
wing of the church. The other, and earlier, group taught the 
mortality of man, and immortality only through Christ. 

5. Not Left in Ignorance for 4,000 Years.— After show¬ 
ing that Innate Immortality and Eternal Torment have no 
basis in Scripture, Tinling chides advocates of Innate Immor¬ 
tality for their preference for settling its “orthodoxy" by “phil- 
osop hical reasonings" rather than b y revelation, and warns 
against the “vicious circle of sophistry" involved in such rea¬ 
soning. 21 On the Biblical side, as to the intent of the term “ever- 
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lasting,” he cites Gesenius’ Hebreiu Lexicon as stating that “the 
extent of duration is restricted o r not according to the subject 
of which it is jpredicated.” Tinling holds that the word “ever¬ 
lasting” does not therefore support the doctrine of endless 
suffering, except on the theory of “natural immortality.” Such 
a premise must be based on “the doctrine of the eternal exist¬ 
ence of all men,” 23 and the supposition that “death” does not 
mean death. But if eternal torment be the fate of the wicked, 
Tinling declares: 


“The obvious but incredible i mplica tion of this theory is that, dur¬ 
ing four thousand ^ears of human history. Divine revelation, which at 
b /that time was chiefly conveyed in the form of law and its sanctions, did 
not inform the world of the final consequences and therefore of the real 

\ character of sin; that is, tha t God not only allowed men for forty cen¬ 
turies to remain helplessly ignorant of the terri fic d oom which hung over 
them as sinners, but that this discovery of eternal woe was concealed from 
the age of severity and reserved as a fit backgr ound ot revelationTor the 
glorious gospel of the love of God. Anything more dishonouring to God 
or revolting to a Chri stian conscience than such a represent ation of 
Divine government and grace it wou ld be difficult to imagine/’ 23 


\ 

\ 


Tinling boldly asserts that the Bible “does not con tain 
a si ngle passage in whi c h im mortality is directly attributed to 
the hu man r ace.” 24 

This, he comments pointedly, is a “very remarkable omis¬ 
sion,” for one single authoritative staxement would have settled 
forever the “vast amount of ancient speculation and modern 
assertion which [such omissionl has occasioned.” 25 And no 
fundamental truth of such “unsurpassed practical importance” 
should ever be established “upon the narrow and indefinite 
basis of questionable inference.^ 29 


6. No More “Immortal” Than Omnipotent, Omnis¬ 
cient, or Omnipresent.— Turning to the record of man’s crea¬ 
tion in Genesis, Tinling declares: “It is entirely arbitrary to sup¬ 
pose that because God formed man in His own image He com¬ 
municated to him His own attribute of immortality” 27 —any 


23 Ibid., pp. 48, 49. 
*Ibid., pp. 54, 55. 

24 Ibid., pp. 55, 56. 


=* Ibid., p. 56. 
™lbid., p. 57. 
27 Ibid., P . 59. 
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more than any other divine attribute^ such as omnipotence, 
omniscience, omnipresence, or perfect holiness. Furthermore, 
the term ^living soul” is “in no way suggestive of immortal- 
it y.” 2H Otherwise, acco rding to Genesis, it would also apply to 
the low er animals. T he term means living being. / 

Man was made for immorta lity. And i mmortality for 
fallen man comes by redemption, not by creation. It is brought 
about “by union with the sinless Son of God.” The tree of life 
was a ‘^provision for the maintenance of ma n's physical life”—in 
the time of his in nocence—“from the use of which he was cut 
off as soon as he became unworthy to live.” 20 So “neither the 
creation of man nor his connections as described in the Book 
of Genesis prove human nature to have been originally im¬ 
mortal, but tend powerfully to establish the opposite conclu¬ 
sion.” 30 


7. Eternal Life Through Christ Alone. —Discussing 
the “second life,” in chapter four, Tinling says that since man 
does not have natural immortality, he is “short-lived.” 81 Im¬ 
mortality is brought to light through the Gospel. God “only 
hath immortality” (1 Tim. 6:16). He is “immortal” (1 Tim. 
1:17). Immortality is something we are to “seek for” (Rom. 
2:7). And its reception is brought about through the resurrec¬ 
tion, when our corruption will put on incorruption, and our 
mortality will put on immortality. 32 And all this is through 
Jesus, the ‘‘Desire of all nations.” He is the “full answer of God 
to the cry of man, the infallible Teacher whose words were to 
sup ersede all tentative philo sophies.” 33 

He is our “life” (John 1:4). Eternal life is in Him, the Self- 
existent, Imperishable One. And from Him it is “communi- 
ca ted” to us. It is with the uplifting of the Son of man that 
there is “gracious restoration of forfeited life.” In John 4 eter¬ 
nal life is made dependent upon Him as the “living water ” 
In John 5 His j>ower to quicken the^dead and jpve life is re- 


^ Ibid., p. 61. 
» Ibid., p. 62 
"'Ibid,, p frt 


« Ibid., p. 64, 
« Ibid., p 71. 
» Ibid., p 72. 
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Left: J. F. B. Tinling—Life Through Christ Alone. Right: William R. Tomlinson 
—Challenges Bishop on Eternal Torment. 

vealed—a “ new right and p owe r of ex istence.” In J ohn 6 He 
V is the “brea d of life ”—a term express ing “continuance 11 and 
the “meat which endureth unto everlasting life,” which if one 
eat he shall “not die” but “live forever” —i.e., “eterna l con¬ 
tinuance in contrast with destruction.” In John 11, by the 
“opened grave of Lazarus,” the life to be bestowed is through 
the “resurrect ion.” Tinling holds that in Johrl 12 the whole 

\inuance ” 84 



The “primary meaning of life throughout the Gospel of 
John is the principle of imperishable existence, in contrast 
with the present lif^of dying men”—and this life centers solely 
i n the life of the Son of God. And our “boon of eternal exist¬ 
ence” is “by participation in the life of the incarnate God.” “ 
Thus it is also with Paul 's teaching, 3 ® and John’s. 37 



*• Ibid . pp 79-84 
** Ibid., pp. 84. 85. 
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8. Everything Depends on Immortality Through 
Christ. —Passing much similar valuable material, we come to 
his statement: 

“Everyone who ultimately perishes dies for his own sin, having been 
raised up from the death in which he was involved by Adam to stand or 
fall according as he has or has not secured immortality through Christ/' 38 

But it is “equally clear” that whi le “the wicked rise,” they 
do not rise to “immortality.” Their portion will be the second / 
death. 38 

The “second death, which is the doom of the finally im¬ 
penitent, must be the destruction or extinction of body and 
soul.” From the beginning to the close of Scripture that fate is 
presented as “the extreme penalty for sin.” That is the “loss 
of life.” 40 

That is a conspectus of Tinling’s message. 

IV. Tomlinson—Takes Issue With Bishop of Liverpool 

Let us step now into the arena of current discussion long 
enough to observe how a rector takes up the cudgels with his 
bishop over the now hotly controverted issue of the nature of 
man and the destiny of the wicked. Feelings run deep and words 
are forthright. 

William Robert Tomlinson (181 1-1899), scholarly An¬ 
glican rector of Sherfield English, was a graduate of St. John’s, 
Cambridge. After ordination in 1835 he became curate at Pres¬ 
ton and Hove, and then in 1837 he was inducted into the vicar- 
ship of Whiteparish, and finally was given the rectorship of 
Sherfield English. Conversing with a fellow rector, Mark 
Cooper, of St. Mary’s, Southampton, Tomlinson made a casual 
remark concerning the “immortal soul,” to which Cooper 
quietly replied, “The soul is not immortal!” The rejoinder 
startled Tomlinson. It was a new thought, and started a train 
of study that ultimately brought light, understanding, and re- 


** Ibid., p. 99. 

™ Ibid., p. 100. 
*lbid., pj>. 101, 102. 
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lief to his mind. Immortality is actually conditional! It seemed 
so “reasonable,” and was clearly supported by Scripture. 41 It 
should surely appeal to the thoughtful and open-minded, he 
thought. (Portrait on page 362.) 

1. Challenges Bishop’s Position on Eternal Tor¬ 
ment. —In the current controversy of the time t he bis hop o f 
Liverpool had called Conditi onalism “a modern theory.” But 
Tomlinson had found, on the contrary, that ever since Reforma¬ 
tion times it had been held by an unending suc c ession of ab le 
scholars—actually “thousands” in all—though for some time 
it had been kept “under a bushel.” He also discovered that to 
preach his convictions was to go against stern contemporary 
“forces of authority.” 

One of Tomlinson’s contributions was T he Undy ing 
Worm and the Human Soul . But his best-known work on 
Conditionalism was his courageous reply to a chapter on “Con¬ 
ditional Immortality,” appearing in Thoughts of Immortality 
(1886), authored by John Charles Ryle, bishop of Liverpool, 
his ecclesiastical superior. Tomlinson published his reply in 
Thoughts on “Everlasting Death ” (1886), in which he took 
decided issue with the bishop, who had flatly asserted that “the 
future misery of those who are finally lost is eternal,” holding 
that future bliss and future misery were coextensive, and that 
one cannot be less than the other. Said he, “I fail to see how 
you can distinguish the duration of the one from the duration 
of the other.” 42 

Tomlinson’s avowed object, in rebuttal, was to show that 
all future life, or death, is conditional, and that “everlasting 
death”—the “antithesis” of everla sting life —is the cessation 

of life. The bishop had complained that “Conditional Im¬ 
mortality” had “lately found great favour in some quarters,” 
but was “specious.” 43 Tomlinson’s reply afforded an insight 
into his view of the fallacy of the reasoning of such a stricture. 


41 William R. Tomlinson, Thoughts on “Everlasting Death,” p. 13, in “The Faith” 
Extras, No. 4. Sec also Cyrus E. Brooks, Reminiscences, 1878-1888, pp. 59, 60. 

42 Tomlinson, op. cit p. 5. 41 Ibid., p. 6. 
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2. Invokes Bible and Cites Bishop Porteus. —The Old 
Testament, insi sted Tomlinson, neither declares nor “assumes 
the natural immortality of the soul.” Rather, it teaches that 
“the soul is mortal by nature .** 44 And he adds: “Let us never 
forget that it was no t Godjwho said, ‘Thou shalt no t surely die,’ 
but the devil, who was a liar from the beginning.” 45 

The writer of Genesis, and David (Ps. 49:12, 14, 15), 
Solomon (Prov. 12:28), and Ezekiel (_Eze. 18:20-27), are all 
alik e crystal clear. Life and death are thrown into direct con¬ 
trast. And in the New Testament “C onditional Immortality is 
brought out in a marked manner.” It declares, according^ to 
Christ Himself, that God is “able to destroy both soul and body 
in hell” (Matt. 10:28)."’ 

Tomlinson then cites Bishop Beilby Porteus (d. 1808), 47 
bishop of London—another Conditionalist—who declared that 
the soul is “formed for immortality,” can be “killed,” “kill 
and destro y” being “synonymous.” It was indeed fi tted for im- 
mortality, Tomlinson insis ts, but was not of itself immortal, 

and might be lost irrevoca bly. The rector further held that 
“if t he s oul is to exist in m iser y forever, it must be made im- 
mortal for the purpose.” 4S It must “put on” immorta lity, just 
as much so as if it wer e to live i n j oy forever. But that is not 
God ’s provis ion. 

3. The Soul “Not Immortal in Itself.” — We must 
not call death “life, ” Tomlinson urges, nor destruction “im- 
morta lity.” “We must not jput bitter for s wee t, black for white, 
or darkness for light,” espe cially with the view of robbing God 
o f His attributes of enduring merc y. 40 Summarizing he says: 
“The soul is not immortal in itself. It is only ‘formed for im - 


44 Ibid., pp. 6, 7. 

**lbid., p. 7. 

40 Ibid., p. 9. 

47 Beilby Porteus (173T1806), bishop of London, was educated at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. After various parochial appointments he became bishop of Chester (1776), then 
of London in 1787. He championed the ideals of the rising Evangelical School, furthering many 
of their reforms. But he was theologically out of sympathy with the Calvinism of most Evan* 
eelicals. He was a strong supporter of the British and Foreign Bible Society. Cf. Porteus, 
Sermon* on Several Subjects, vol. I, pp. 98-170 (“Scriptural Evidences of a Future Life, and 
a Future Retribution*’); Death: a Poetical Essay (1759); The Day of Judgment: a Poetical 
Essay (1758). See Abbot, The Literature of the Doctrine of a Future Life , nos. 874a, 2416, 3245a. 

48 Tomlinson, op. cit., p. 11. 40 Ibid., pp. 11, 12. 
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mortality / It can be lost, and it can be kept , as demonstrated 
profusely in the Holy Scriptures/* 60 

4. “Quotes” Illustrating Line of Thought.— Here are 
some choice Tomlinson quotes that epitomize his line of 
thought: 


_ -" “Surely ‘everlasting death 1 cannot mean 'everlasting life/ “ 81 

“‘Death, dying, perishin g, destr uction / and the like . . . can only 

mean cessation of existence/* ” 

“I protest against the words, ‘death,’ 'dying/ ‘perishing/ and ‘de¬ 
struction/ being used contrary to their true signification, to suit party 
purposes, or, to keep men’s souls in bondage.” 63 


5 / 


i rir 


5. Protests Alteration of Word and Intent. —Refer¬ 
ring to Mark 9:43, 44, To mlinson se rio usly prote sts Bishop 
Ryle's changing a word in a quoted text of Scripture—putting 
a pronoun ftyr an article —a change that ‘‘entirely alters the 
meaning of that sentence.” 54 And he adds: 

“How strange it is thatjjeople wi ll not see that it is no t the souls 
that die not, but their pu nisher, G od ’s avenging a ngel, under the title of 
‘ their worm that d ieth n ot / Th e worm is not the soul, but the typic al 
tormenter and final destroyer of the soul, its subject. . . . ‘The executioner 
li ves: the culprits die, and he is their executioner/ ” 55 

6. Cites Similar “Bible Standard” Criticism. —Tomlin¬ 
son refers to an incisive editorial in the Bible Standard (for 
September, 1887), likewise criticizing Bishop Ryle’s confusion 
of the “everlasting duration of th e sinner ’s punishment with 
its nature ” and insists instead that the “unbeliever’s death and 


extinction is endless.” Then on Revela tion 14:9-11, Tomlin¬ 
son observes that “it is the smoke,” not the “torment,” which 


ascends up forever and ever. Mention is made of the outgrowth 
of Immortal-Soulism—the “Will-o’-the-Wisp” of Spiritualism, 
“leading traveller’s to a quagmire,” without ever helping them 
out. And in Daniel 12:2 the “many” and the “some” sound 


to Tom l inson like “Conditional Immortalit y.” And further, it 
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is the “contempt that is everlasting, not the contemptible; the 
despising, not the despised/' M 

7. Supreme Conditionalist Is Jesus Christ. —The 
greatest argument for Conditional Immortality, Tomlinson 
continues, c omes from the lips of our L ord Himself, Here is 
the Biblical evidence: 



In Matthew 7:13 "destruction" is put over against “life." 

In Matth ew 19:17 and 10:28 it is “life" and "destroy" in juxtaposi¬ 


tion. 

In l ohn 3:16 it is "everlasting life” versus “perish.” 

In JoJr n 5:40 and 10:28 it is "life” versus “perish." 

In Matthew 21:44 “grind him to powder,” in allusion to the fate of 
the wicked. 

And in L uke 20:16 H e will come and "destroy" the husbandmen. 

In Matthew 16:26 a man can “lose his own soul." 

In J ohn 12:25 to “lose" and “keep" the life are put in contrast. 

I n john 8:51 some “never see death." 

In John 10:28 those having “eternal life” “never perish.” 

In Luke 20:36 th ey do not "die any more.” 

I n John 3:36 “ha th everlasting life” versus “not see life.” 

In John 4:ii, 36: 5 :24. 3 9: 6:27. 40, 47, 54; 17:1, 2—all those so 
classified have “eterna l life” or "everlasti ng Jife.” 67 

These multiple declar ations all teach that JJife” and 
“death” are th e rea l and “only uInmat es of human ity.” And 
th ese all take place “after the fin al judgment, ” no t in the “in¬ 
termediate state.” 58 

8. Fishing in Same Boat With Rome.— The “very lack 
of Scripture” evidence in “upholding a beloved dogma” drives 
men who a re “ furthest from the Church of Rome in their 
usual tenets” to fish in the same boat with the Romanists, as 
Tomlinson puts it, and to “dabble with the ‘adherents of the 
Apostasy' in ordinarily forbidden waters, when it suits their 
purpose,” as they cite supporting Catholic precedents and au¬ 
thorities in buttressing their own position. 58 He continues: “If 
man is mortal Conditional Immortality is true, for that is its 
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prime contention, since Christ alone can make man immor- 

tal.” 00 


Tomlinson is extraordinarily candid in his strictures about 
the bishop’s distortion of the intent of Scripture phrases, and 
censures the “heresy” of— 

“reading the Scripture word punishment as though God had written 
s uffering , misery, or torment — which Divine wisdom has never written, 
in conjunction with the word eternal or everlasting, in regard to mortal 
man. The Divine connection always is pun ishment , destruction , and 
kindred words implyi ng eternal death — ‘The w ages of sin is death*—not 
life in torment/' 81 




9. Admonition: Beware of Jehoiakim’s Penknife Tech¬ 
nique.— “Beware,” admonishes Tomlinson, “of constantly talk¬ 
ing of ‘everlasting misery,’ when there is not a word in the 
Bible to support the term.” 62 Laying hold of the bishop’s al¬ 
lusion to “Jehoiakim’s penknife” and ^cutting God’s Word to 
piece s,” T omlinson turns it into an inquiry: 

“ What else—w e say in return,—is calling ‘death/ ‘dyin g/ ‘pe rishing/ 
and the like, ‘eternal life in mise ry?’ and what else is calling ‘destruction/ 
keeping our component parts together for ever in order to be tormented 
for ever, but 'cutting God’s Word to pieces/ if not with a penknife, yet 
with a deplorable spirit o£ malversatio n? Destruction means pulling a 
structure to pieces, not keeping it together ." 63 

Thus deeply did Tomlinson feel and speak. For him this 
was no mere academic discussion. To him vital truth was at 
stake. And it was typical of the times, for men had moving con¬ 
victions and expressed them candidly, yet were respected and 
were now able to continue their ministry notwithstanding. 


V. Canon Row—Powerful Strokes Against Eternal-Tormentism 


Another vigorous Anglican voice that was heard was that 
of C. A. Row (1816-1896), Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Trained at Oxford, he gave the famous Bampton Lectures 64 


00 Ibid., p. 44. 02 Ibid., p. 46. 

01 Ibid. « Ibid. 

64 The Bampton Lectures (created by Canon John Bampton in 1780) comprised a 
series of eight “divinity-lectures 5 * annually, at Oxford, on Christian evidences, the authority 
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on “Christian Evidences Viewed in Relation to Modern 
Thought" at Oxford in 1882. Row was author of several works, 
including Future Retribution Viewed in the Light of Reason 
and Revelation (1887; new enlarged ed., in 1889). This was 
the essence of his Bampton Lectures, so they first had a special 
scholastic audience before their general distribution. Everyone 
knew the Canon’s position on the nature and destiny of man. 

1. Athanasian Creed Statement Is Indefinite.— Canon 
Row felt that the "awfulness” of the theory of Eternal Tor¬ 
ment— “an existence luithout end, in a state of misery which 
zuill never cease” M —involving as it does the character of God 
and the fate of man, called for definite restudy. Added to this 
was the confusion over the postulates of Universalism and Con- 
ditionalism. Undertaking this, Row went back to the Athana- 
si an Creed , venerate d by the Western Church. Taking _the 
creedal expressi on, "perish everlasting ly,” lie makes the declara 
tion: 

“It [the Athanasian Creed] nowhere defines what is the meaning 
intended by ‘perishing everlastingly,’ or ‘going into everlasting fire.' For 
anything which it affirms to the contrary, these expressions may mean 
annihila tion; and so far they^are consistent with the theory called ‘condi¬ 
tional immortality,’ or 'life in Christ.’ But it is no less certain that the 
meaning wh ich is at tache d to them by the overwhelming majority of 

those who read them or hear them recited, is ‘endless existence in never- 
ending torment.’ ” 86 

2. Philosophy Does Not Prove Immortality of Man.— 
Coming to the common argument of alleged "all but universal 
belief that there is something in man which will survive the 
stroke of death,” and the "unsatisfactory character of the rea¬ 
sonings of the ancient philosophers on this subject,” 67 Row 
makes this observation: 

“Let it be observed that none of the above [philosophical] reason- 


of Scripture, the faith of the primitive church, the creeds, or the Fathers, and heresies. 
Notable speakers marked the years—including Whately and Hampden (1832). They must be 
Anglicans, graduates of Oxford or Cambridge, and the same person must “never be chosen 
twice.” Some series have provoked great controversy, as that by Nott, in 1802, directed against 
Wesley and Whitefield. 

65 C. A. Row, Future Retribution Viewed in the Light of Reason and Revelation 
(1887), p. 15. 

Ibid., pp. 4, 5. 07 Ibid., p. vi. 
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ings are adequate to prove the immortality of man. All that they really 
prove is that his personality will survive the dissolution of his body. It is 
generally assumed that reasonings which avail to prove man’s survival 
after death are equally valid to prove his immortality; or, as it is com¬ 
monly conceived, that the righteous will continue to exist in happiness 
and the wicked in misery for evermore. But this is a conclusion which the 
premisses [jic] will not justify. On the contrary, judging by analogy, as 
disease destroys the body, so sin may be ultimately destructive of the be¬ 
ing of the sinner. The whole question of immortality depends on the 
will, purposes, and character of God.” 68 

3. Genesis Narrative Favors Conditionalist '‘Theory/’ 
—After referring to the inferences and assumptions often 
drawn from the Genesis record. Row says that “whole moun¬ 
tains of theories have been erected and read into it, as though 
they were so many Scriptural truths; and thus it has been made 
the basis of a number of very complicated systems of theol¬ 
ogy.” aB But “putting aside” all “theories and conjectures and 
poetic imaginations,” he says that the specifications of the nar¬ 
rative “favour the theory of conditional immortality, that the 
words used seem to imply that man was created mortal, but 
capable of attaining immortality by eating of the fruit of the 
tree of life.” 70 

4. Resurrection, Not Innate Immortality. —After 
noting the Old Testament evidence, Row comes to the New 
Testament positions and the resurrection factor, and makes this 
significant statement: 

“Such is the position which the resurrection holds in the New Testa¬ 
ment in relation to a future state. In thus resting the realisation of the 
highest aspirations of man on the promise of a resurrection instead of on 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, or even on its survival after 
the death of the body, the [New Testament] writers ran counter to the 
entire course of ancient p hilosophic thou ght. Oriental philosophy, and 
the various systems connected with it, viewed the cessation of personal 
existence and absorption into the to jtav— i.e. the sum total of all things, 
which was the only deity recognised by Pantheism—as the highest object 
of human desire. It therefore viewed the separate existence of the soul 
and its union with a material organism—for according to its principles 
matter was the source whence all evil sprang—as a dire misfortune.” 71 
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Greek philosophy, he adds, “viewed the body as the soul’s 
prison house,” and considered any future reunion, “after once 
liberated from it,” as the “greatest of calamities/’ 72 

5. New Testament Symbols Indicate Ultimate De¬ 
struction. —Chapters nine and ten are devoted to technical 
Greek terms for body, soul, and spirit, and also especially to 
aion and aionios , which “den ote periods not of unlimited but 
of limited duration. ” 7S And he stresses that the six or more 
Greek terms used for the fate of man “convey the idea of de¬ 
struction. ” 7 * Taking up the stock probl em texts Row says: 

“There is nothing in the symbols used which suggests the idea that 
the fate of such sinners would be a conscious existence in torments which 
would never end. On the contrary, the imagery suggests that of ultimate 
destruction.” 7fi 

And he declares that the Dives and Lazarus recital is a 
parable, not a “history of actual occurrences.” Then he con¬ 
cludes: 

“The narrative being a parable, it is impossible that its imagery can 
have been intended to be a revel ation of the secrets of the underworld. If 
we accept on e p art of jt as such we ought in consistency to accept the 
whole, and this none of its expositors do.” 7 “ 

6. The Twofold Premise of Conditionalism.— Chapter 
fourteen contrasts the “theories of Universalism, and Condi¬ 
tional Immortality.” Citing Edward White as the “most power¬ 
ful advocate” of Conditional Immortality, Row epitomizes 
White’s positions. 

7. No Creature Has Inherent Endless Existence.— 
Row subjoins his own convictions in these words: 

“No bei ng that has been brought into existe nce b y t h e will of a n¬ 
oth er can have endless existence inherent in itself. Of One only, whose 
being has had no beginning, can it be saiTvmTTTfuth that His existence 
must be everlasting. Inasmuch, therefore, as man is destitute of self¬ 
existence, the length of the period during which he will continue to 
exist must be dependent on the good pleasure of Him who by His all- 
powerful energy maintains him in being every moment.” 77 


™Ibid., p. 245. 

78 Ibid., p. 257. 

77 Ibid., pp. 408 , 409. 


72 Ibid., p. 180. 

73 Ibid., p. viii. 
7< Ibid., p. 227. 
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And the reason is added: 

“It has been necessary to draw attention to this particular point be- 
JP / Cause t he doctr in e of the inherent immortality of the soul, as it is co m- 
y* monly understood, is supposed to carry along with it, a s a necessary conse¬ 
quence, t hat evil spirits and evil men must conti nue to exist lor ev er in 
torments which will never t ermi nate .” 78 

8. “Universal Acceptance” Theory Simply Not True. 
—In conclusion, Row disposes of the so-called “universal be¬ 
lief” idea with this recital of simple historical fact: 

“It is a matter of absolute certainty that in all age s of the Christian 
Church, as far as our historical evidence extends, there have been emi¬ 
nent th eologians who have been unable to accept as a Christian verity the 
commonly accepted do ctrin e known by the name of eternal damnation. 
Yhis being so, the affirmation that it is a doctrine which has been ac¬ 
cepted always everywhere by the Catholic Church of Jesus Christ is un¬ 
true, and therefore the theory which has been erected on the assumption 
of its truth is invalid .” 76 

B ut even if it wer e so— 

*‘once it was an all but universal belief, if not an actually universal one, 
that the sun moved round the earth, and that to affirm the motion of 
the latter was a most flagrant denial of the truth of Scripture; and when 
those appeared who openly controverted the truth of this belief, the posi¬ 
tion taken by them was pronounced a heresy .'’ 80 

Little wonder that scholarly Conditionalist Freer wrote: 
“Canon Row, in his Bampton Lectures on Future Retribution , 
has powerfully advocated the doctrine.” 81 

VI. Canon Aitken—Champions Conditionalism for 
Quarter Century 

William H. M. Hay Aitken (1841-1927), Canon of 
N orwich Cathedr al, England, was educated at Wadham Col¬ 
lege, Oxford. Ordained in 1866, he served as curate of St. 
Judes, London (1865-1871). Then, following an incumbency 
in Liverpool, he became a mission preacher in 1875. He was 
appointed General Superintendent of the Church Parochial 
Missionary Society, and made canon of Norwich Cathedral 


™lbid., p. 409. 

™ Ibid., p. 422. 

80 Ibid - 

S1 Freer, To Live or Not to Live? A Popular Discussion of the Conditions of Human 
Immortality , p. 112. 
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Left: Dr. J. J. Stewart Perowne (d. 1904), Educator and Bishop of Worcester—We Are But “Candi¬ 
dates" for Immortality. Right: William H. M. Hay Aitken (d. 1927), Canon of Norwich Cathedral 
—Champions Conditionalism for Quarter Century, 


in 1908. 82 Aitken was author of seventeen volumes, 88 pub¬ 
lished between 1875 and 1905, including Eastertide (1889) 
and Temptation and Toil (1895). He was also a contributor 
to the Clergyman's Magazine. But it is to be particularly noted 
that he was advanced to his canoncy twenty-five years after his 
undeviating espousal of Conditionalism. 

After years of intensive systematic study, Aitken devel¬ 
oped a revulsion a gainst the doctrine of the eternal suffering of 
the wicked. He thought it was inconsistent with divine love. 
He further felt that he could no longer preach it. This resulted 
in inevitable controversy and opposition. To him the essence 
of the gospel was nothing less than “salvation from sin itself, 
and only secondarily from the consequences of sin.” He came 
to urge “positive acceptance of Dwine love/’ rather than “a 


83 Crockford’s Clerical Dictionary. 

83 Included were Newness of Life (1877), The School of Grace (1879), God’s Ever¬ 
lasting Tea (1879), In Glory of the Gospel (1882), The Highway of Holiness (1883), Around 
the Cross (1884), The Revealer Revealed (1885), The Love of the Father (1887), et cetera, 
which titles reveal the emphasis of his writings. 
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negative escape from Divine wrath, 1 ’ for the “two lines of ap¬ 
peal” were obviously “poles apart.” Believing the gospel to be 
the “gift of the eternal life,” and “ete rnal life imp arted only as 
a gift,” dependent upon ma n’s “vol untary acceptance,” he con¬ 
cluded that “the terrible, inescapable opposite of life must be 
death—death as absolute and annihilatory as life is indestruct¬ 
ible, endless, and ever-abounding.” 84 

Aitken saw “that this conclusion negatived the orthodox 
belief in the natural immortality of the soul.” But he was con¬ 
vinced that there is nothing in man th a t is “ina lienably and 
essentially divine,” except his “potentiality for divinity.” He 

has “a capacity for b eing made into an immortal being.” He is 
“not essentially immortal, but he may be immortalized. Eternal 
life is n ot hi s actual poss ession until he h as linked himself vol¬ 
untarily and by faith to his proper life-centre, God.” 85 Its en¬ 
joyment must “depend upon the maintenance” of its true “re¬ 
lations with the Creator.” 

Contrariwise: 

“T he soul who dies impenitent is as a branch cut off from the 
parent tree. It cannot live , for it has broken contact with the source of 
life. To conceive of such an one as persisting through all eternity in 
hideous, unspeakable, useless, undisciplinary torment is a blasphemy 
against Universal Love such as can only arise by an ignorant misreading 
of certain scriptural passages, which are equally capable of being inter¬ 
preted in another way." m 

1. Eternal Destruction a State, Not a Process.— 
Aitken put his convictions into a paper, prepared about 1883, 
for private circulation in his Council of the Church Parochial 
Mission Society, which had become uneasy over his Condi- 
tionalist concepts. The two irreconcilable views of “eternal 
destruction” were here set forth in contrast—either it is “a 
process of destruction going on for ever and ever, or a state of 
ruin everlastingly maintained.” The former, he insisted, “in 
volves a contradiction of terms,” for “the conservation of iden- 


M Charlotte E. Woods, Memoirs and Letters of Canon Hay Aitken , with an introductory 
memoir of his father the Rev. Robert Aitken of Pendeen, pp. 170, 171. 
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tity indefinitely extended is the negation of the idea of destruc¬ 
tion/’ which is “utter dissolution and ex tinction of the object 
to which it is applied.” 87 

Aitken then placed Conditionalism over against the or¬ 
thodox position, and that of the Universalists, or Restoration- 
ists. And he supported his position by an appeal to the declara¬ 
tions of Jude, Janies, Peter, John, John the Baptist, and Christ 
Himself—“utterances which are difficult to explain in any 
other sense than that of their literal meaning, which is annihi¬ 
lation of the wicked.” 88 

2, “Word and Work” Closes Columns to Him.— Early 
in 1883 a leading Evangelical journal, Word and Work, 
opened its columns to a “long and acrimonious discussion of 
conditional immortality.” It was occasioned by the dismissal 
by the Church Missionary Society of one of its ablest men for 
adopting and teaching this postulate. Aitken wrote a long let¬ 
ter to the editor proposing a “calm, dispassionate discussion” in 
Word and Work. But this was sharply declined, and Aitken’s 
“heresy” was strongly condemned without opportunity of 
reply. 88 

3. Eour Questions Propounded by Aitken. —Canon 
Aitken then asked a series of questions: (1) If the “terror of 
eternal torment” is backed by divine revelation, “should we not 
expect that it would be revealed in precise and unequivocal 
language?” (2) “Is it not surprising that there is no distinct 
and categorical statement, from Genesis to Revelation, to the 
effect that all the wicked shall suffer torment for ever, whether 
of body or mind?” (3) “Does it not seem passing strange that 
no indication of such doom is to be met with in the Old Testa¬ 
ment canon?” Would God “spring” such a “horrible doom 
without due warning?” And (4)— 

"Is it not passing strange, since this doctrine of eternal suffering is 
(as you teach) of such immense importance that we ought to be denied 
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Christian fellowship for not holding it, that we find no mention of it in 
the Epistles of St. Paul. St. Tames, St. John and St. Jude? (I protest in 
common honesty against St. Paul's ‘eter nal destruction’ being quoted as a 
nega tive instance.) It is to the Epistles that we usually go for our doctrinal 
conclusions upon subjects of a theoretical character. Why are we not 
taught the Platonic doctrine of the immortality of the soul, and the ’Cath¬ 
olic,’ or, as I prefer to call it, the ‘mediaeval’ corollary of its eternal suf¬ 
ferings? Is i t not wonderful that St. fohn, the a uthor who a bove all others 
dea ls wit h de stiny , makes no mentio n of e ternal suffering in his Gospel, 
nor does St. Luke in either his Gospel or the Acts? 

“Is it not a thing most astonishing tha t, if the immortality of the soul 
is a great fundamental verity, it is nowhere stated in Hol y Sc ripture; 
wh ile, on the other hand, modern Christians who believe it can hardly 
ever preach a sermon or pray a prayer without using the non-scriptural, 
if not unscriptural. phrase, ‘im morta l souls,’ 'never-dying souls’?’’ 90 

4. No “Infinite Penalty” for “Finite Sin.”— Aitken 
then challenges the editor to “find anything between the cov¬ 
ers of your Bible” to sustain the “terrific theory of an infi nite 
penalty for finite sin”—for “any punishment that is eternally 
inflicted is infinite in extent, though not necessarily in de¬ 
gree.” 01 

5. Many Pulpits Sealed Against Him. —As a result, a 
“storm of controversy” ensued among men of learning over the 
issue, and Aitken now had his “first taste of the rancour of the 
dogmatic spirit.” The rector of Cheltenham canceled Aitken s 
appointment to conduct a mission in his parish. Other pulpits 
were soon “sealed against him.” But Aitken had taken his 
stand against the “protracted tortures of the lost through pe¬ 
riods so vast that geological ages of this planet are a mere watch 
in the night as compared with them.” So, one after another 
turned against him and released him from standing appoint¬ 
ments, as correspondence of 1883 discloses. 02 However, this 
phase passed. 

6. Church Parochial Mission Society Continues to 
Use Him. —Canon Aitken was given full opportunity to 
state his views before the Council of the Church Parochial 


90 Ibid.. pp 175-177. 
•* Ibid., pp. 176, 177. 
w lhid., pp. 17H-I80. 
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Mission Society, where he told of his change of view, and gave 
the “scriptural grounds upon which it was supported.” The 
Council, while dissociating itself from the doctrine of Condi¬ 
tional Immortality, “refrained from condemning the holders of 
that doctrine,” and declined to dismiss him. 03 Nevertheless, 
ostracism continued in various quarters. One American univer¬ 
sity that had purposed to confer the degree of D.D. upon him 
during his first American mission, and which attracted great 
crowds, 04 withdrew it when it learned that he was a Condition- 
alist. 95 

Aitken’s final declaration on Conditionalism was his Fore¬ 
word to Eric Lewis’ Life and Immortality, written in 1924. 
Here, in discussing the “ultimate doom of the impenitent” and 
the variant interpretations of the Scripture terms, Aitken ap¬ 
peals to the reader to “lay aside all prejudice” and “patiently 
pursue a process of critical enquiry” by— 

‘‘comparing Scripture with Scripture, and honestly discriminating be¬ 
tween their original and natural meaning and any traditional signifi¬ 
cance that for one cause or another may have become attached to 
them.” 06 

7. No Eternal Torment for Brief Earthly Life. — 
Commending the “thoroughness and transparent honesty” of 
Lewis, which had led to his “conclusions” on scriptural grounds 
only, and alluding to the “palpable sophistries” of popular 
arguments and the “misuse of the word ‘annihilation,’ ” Ait¬ 
ken then refers to the “grievous and God-dishonouring error” 
of Et ernal Tormen t. He states: 

‘‘The doctrine of Eternal Torment has lost its hold on the common 
sense and mo ra l sensibiliti es of mankind. People don’t and won’t believe 
that an infinitely good and merciful God can consign His own o ffspring 
(Acts xvii. 28. 29) to measureless aeons of torture in retribution for the 
sins and weaknesses of a few swiftly passing years here on earth.” 87 

8. Death the Forfeiture of Eternal Life.— Declar¬ 
ing the dogma of Eternal Torment to be “positively demoralize 

93 Ibid,, pp. 180, 181. 96 Eric Lewis, Life and Immortality, Foreword. 

w The Christian , Aug. 10, 1880. m Ibid. 

*Ibid., p. 182. 
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ing,” he appealed for a restudy of the questio n, “untrammelled 
witly traditions of th e past.” And he adds: 

r 7 "Must not reasonable men feel in their own hearts that if they wil¬ 
fully refuse the offer of life, made to them at the cost of a Saviour’s 
death, they certainly deserve to forfeit that which they have thus de^ 
•spised?" ** 

Aitken urges men to “buy the truth” at “whatever price,” 
and says, commending the Lewis presentation: “I have not 
succeeded in finding any flaws in his logic or any wresting of 
Scripture to suit his theories.” 99 

Aitken’s summarizing thought is that it is the “same Di¬ 
vine revelatio n that tells us all we know of God’s great mercy 
in Christ Jesus^ that solemn ly a ffirms that the wages of si n is 
death^_ That was the testimony of the noted Anglican mis¬ 
sioned for nineteen years the canon of Norwich Cathedral. 


98 Ibid. 

w Ibid. On Lewis see p. 459. 










CHAPTER TWENTY 


P eriodical 


Discussion and Pulpit Publicity 


Certain periodicals committed to the principle of Condi- 
tionalism played an important part in the spread of this teach¬ 
ing in its various aspects. One of the first was The Rainb ow, 
of London. But first let us note Bishop Courtenay, of Britain, 
living in Jamaica, in the West Indies. 

I. Bishop Courtenay—Wicked End in “Total Cessation 
of Being” 

Bishop Reginald Courtenay, D.D. (fl. 1843-1865), of 
Kingston, Jamaica, is worthy of note because of his location in 
the Caribbean, in the Western World. He was an Oxford 
graduate, and when rector of Thornton Watlass, Yorkshire, 
issued a 430-page book called The Future States , ... on Prin¬ 
ciples Physical, Moral, and Scriptural. Typical quotations must 
suffice. First, the wicked are to be “extinguished for eternity": 

“Everyone certainlv^would wish to believe, were it possible, that the 
f uture state of the unrighteous, their 'second death,' was an utter destruc¬ 
tion, total cessation of being. The mind naturally shrinks hackT appalled 
from the bare conception of hopeless eternal misery. And it has been ob¬ 
served, that many of the images employed in Scripture to pourtray [jtc] 
the future punishment are such as would lead us to expect an annihila - 
tion. Thus the wicked are called ‘wandering stars, for whom is reserved 
t he blackness o f darkn ess for ever;*—who shine, as it were, with baleful 
light for a time, to be extinguished for eternity ” 1 


^Reginald Courtenay, The Future States, Their Evidences and Nature Considered, 
on Principles Physical , Moral' and Scriptural (1843), p. 352. The last sentence, in quotes, is 
from Archbishop Whately, ot Dublin, from his Future State. 
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The wicked will be utterly consumed, devoured, de¬ 
stroyed: 

The image most commonly used is that of fire. Now fire both causes 
a cute p ain, and destroys or consumes th at which is exposed to it. In 
which sense the n is i t u s ed i n Scrip ture? Is ‘everlasting fire’ a flame that 
torments for ever,—or a flame that utterly destroys? There are certainly 
some reasons for pre ferring the latter s ense. When, at the end of the 
world, God shall gather his wheat into his garner,—to be preserved, ‘He 
shall burn up the chaff with u nquenchable fire;* with a fl ame w hich can¬ 
not be exti nguish ed, till the chaff has been u tterly consum ed. Such shall 
be the c ase also of the ‘tares/ and of the ‘ unprofitable b ranches.’ In like 
manner, as it would seem, God is ca lled ‘a consuming fir e/ The Gehenna 
then, ‘where the worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched/ may 
mean, it would eem, a plac e of destr uction , into which whatever is 
thro wn shall be utterly devoure d 2 

There will be no deliverance, no revival, no restoration: 

“Again, the ci ties of Sodom and Gomorrah a re said to be ‘suffering 
the vengeance of eternal fire:’ where it is certainly int ended that fire 
which the Lord rain ed upo n them of old , and which destroyed them, ut¬ 
terly. Not the future ‘everlasting fire/ for these cities, and their past fate, 
are ‘set forth for an ensample;' as a warning t o the ungodly of what they 
are to expect hereafter. The expressions 'eternaTdeatfi? and even ‘ever¬ 
lasting punishment’ might be interpreted, did the language of Scripture 
in other places allow it, in a similar manner. ‘They may mean merely 
that there shall be wo d e liveranc e, no reviv alno restoration of the con¬ 
demned/ ” 3 

Such were the bishop’s published beliefs. 

II. Leask—Editor of Conditionalist Journal The Rainbow 

\ 

William Leask, D.D. (1812-1884), Congregational 
scholar and editor, was born in the Orkney Islands. In child¬ 
hood he was brought up amid rugged scenery and the hard¬ 
ships of poverty, where popular beliefs regarding ghostology 
and witchcraft were rife. Rising above delicate health in in¬ 
fancy, he developed into a precocious child. He had a fondness 
for Bible narration, and long wanted to become a minister 
and missionary. Leask left home for Edinburgh, arriving there 
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Dr. William Leask (d. 1884), loitdoh 

Congregational Scholar and Edi- e, w partridge, paternoster row, e.c. 

tor—Editor of Conditionalist 
Journal The Rainbow. 


almost penniless. He worked hard for his education by repre¬ 
senting a benevolent society, and acquired a rich fund of criti¬ 
cal and general knowledge. 

He was ordained to the Congregational ministry in 1839. 
Then a pastorate opened for him in an Independent church at 
Chapmanslade, Wiltshire. Though short of stature, he had 
unusual height in intellectual attainments, and was domi¬ 
nated by an unswerving loyalty to the integrity of Scripture 
—that it means just what it says. After several smaller pastor¬ 
ates he became minister of the important Maberly Chapel, 
London, where he served for about twenty years, until his 
death. 

1. “The Rainbow” Rides Out Terrific Storm of 
Criticism. —His reputation was enhanced through editing 
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The Rainbow, launched in London as a journal on prophecy. 
This he conducted ably for twenty years—from 1864 to 1884. 
Starting out as a forum for discussion of opinion, the journal 
soon became a veritable battleground of effective debate. And 
Maberly Chapel likewise became the scene of wide discussion 
and growing fame, as Leask became an avowed exponent of the 
tenet of Conditional Immortality. 

One of his earliest ventures in this field was to take up the 
cudgels with H f enry Smith Warleigh, rector of Ashchurch. 
Eternal life is a gift of_sovereign grace, Leask held, while the 
concept of an innate, conscious, separate immortal soul is a 
heathen notion. But the issue was brought sharply to the 
forefront by publication, in the March, 1869, number of The 
Rainbow, of William Maude's forthright article, “Immortality," 
in the beginning of which he asks, “Is Man by Nature an Im¬ 
mortal Being?" The die was thereby cast, and the battle was 
on. Epithets of reproach were hurled at the journal. Article 
after article by the daring editor appeared, followed by some by 
other able writers, such as Canon Henry Constable. 

But the unanticipated cancellation of five hundred sub¬ 
scriptions, and the withdrawal of a number of well-known writ¬ 
ers—who thought that the appearance of their names therein 
would jeopardize their good standing—brought on a crisis. 
Leask was called a “fallen star." For a little time it was feared 
that The Rainbow would founder in the storm. Suspension 
seemed inevitable. But it proved able to ride out the waves of 
criticism and recovered from the shock of attack. Fresh sub¬ 
scriptions more than compensated for former losses. New writ¬ 
ers of prominence appeared. In fact, it soon came to exert an 
influence greater than ever before. But it was the center of 
one of the great controversies of the time. 

2. Helps Form Conditional Immortality Association. 
—Leask was a writer of charming style, as seen in his Royal 
Rights, his Struggles for Life, and even in his earliest book, 
The Hall of Vision. He believed profoundly in the separation of 
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church and state and in the infinite justice of God. The degree 
of Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon him by Jefferson 
College. 

Along with Canon Constable and William Maude he was 
one of the speakers at the epochal 1876 London Breakfast Con¬ 
ference on Conditional Immortality, in the Cannon Street 
Hotel. And growing out of his vigorous advocacy of Condition- 
alism, in 1878, at the Mint Lane Baptist Chapel, in Lincoln, 
the Conditional Immortality Association was formed, with such 
charter members as Leask, Vasey, Ward, Waylen, Warleigh, 
and Brown. The Bible Standard, edited by George A. Brown, 
was chosen as the official organ. Leask was vice-president of the 
association for a time and was a regular attendant at the annual 
Conditionalist conferences. 

III. Maude—Epochal Rainboiv Article Creates Crisis 

William Maude (1827-1883), though born in Cape 
Town, went to Liverpool at the age of ten, where he spent most 
of his life. His ancestors were of the Society of Friends, but he 
received his early training among the Calvinists. An omnivo¬ 
rous reader with a bent toward literature and theology, at 
twenty he wrote a devotional booklet, The Christian's Daily 
Portion. About the same time he was attracted to the study of 
prophecy by Hugh M’Neile, 4 who presided over the Albury 
Park Prophetic Conference of 1826, which was part of the re¬ 
surgence of emphasis on the Second Advent and eschatology. 

1. Steps in Adoption of Conditionalism.— While visit¬ 
ing friends in Wales, Maude was discussing the awful state of 
the eternally wicked when a German woman protested, “Don’t 
believe that of the good God!” For two years he pondered the 
arresting thought, asking many close friends for their best ar¬ 
guments on Eternal Torment. Though he told no one at the 
time, he had secretly rejected the doctrine of the indefeasible 
immortality of the soul and the concept that it was impossible 


4 See Froom, Prophetic Faith, vol. 3, pp. 449-455. 
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for the Creator to extinguish, in the creature, the conscious¬ 
ness of existence. He came to regard it as a purely philosophi¬ 
cal contention, opposed by Scripture and reason alike. 

Prostrated by an illness, he promised God that if he was re¬ 
stored to health he would openly meet t he libels of those who 
misconceived His character. Soon after this he found a copy of 
Edward White’s Life in Christ in a secondhand bookstall, 
which gave him an added incentive. As he read he remem bered 
how Luther had found truth buried under human accretions, 
and pondered how it had been recovered by the hand of a 
monk, through the neglected Volume in the library at Erfurt. 

But because of expressing his new convictions on the final 
destruction of the wicked, Maude found himself expelled from 
the large circle of his former friends. At times he felt lonely in 
his isolation, but soon formed a smaller circle of fellow believ¬ 
ers in Conditionalism, and began to make new converts to 
that view. 

2. CONDITIONALIST ARTICLE STIRS PUBLIC OPINION. -Frail 

of body but strong in mental vigor, Maude soon became a stal¬ 
wart defender of truths now under assault, and was often 
ahead of others in his thinking. In 1864 The Rainbow was 
launched, with the avowed purpose of bearing testimony to 
neglected Bible truth. Maude contributed an article in the 
April issue, with many more to follow. During the first five 
years the major theme of the journal was the glorious coming 
kingdom of our Lord and the approaching crisis. At the outset it 
was more of a forum for the expression of variant views, and 
many in Liverpool and Birmingham confessed their faith in 
the Second Advent. 

About this time Dr. White rewrote and enlarged his Life 
in Christ. And William Leask, editor of The Rainbow, asked 
Maude to write an article on Conditionalism, which appeared 
in March, 1869. To his surprise it greatly stirred public opin¬ 
ion. It was like a groun d swell that swayed the foundations of 
orthodo xy. Maude’s presentation evidenced thorough investi- 
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gation, a masterly grasp of the subject, and an orderly arrange¬ 
ment of the material. 8 

The article gave him prominence as a Conditionalist and 
placed The Rainbow at the head of a new reformation. On 
the other hand, the publication of this article entailed the loss 
of five hundred subscriptions by irate readers, followed by 
years of reproach and recrimination. There was consternation 
and anger among the “orthodox/’ It was a critical period. But 
White, Constable, and Minton entered the lists as defenders, 
and new readers soon took the place of those who canceled out. 

3. Three Major Contentions of Article.— Because of 
its importance we give the gist of Maude’s epochal article. 
Listing ten Anglican and Nonconformist publications that had 
appeared within the previous four yea rs, 5 which had called in 
question the popular concept of Innate Immortality, Maude 
asks, “Are they [the writers] right, or are they wrong?” He in¬ 
sists that this vital quest ion ca n no l onge r be ignored or s tifled 
b v the cry of heresy. The issue must be faced, for it had become 
a crucial topic of the time. And the importance of the issue is 
apparent because it involves the further question “What is the 
nature and duration of the future punishment, of the lost?” 

Referring to the growing criticism and widespread current 
hostility against the “rigid dogma” of the past concerning hu¬ 
man destiny and the new trend of the times, Maude asserts 
that truth on this topic can no longer be evaded by the 
thoughtful and candid mind. He then summarizes three main 
points on which these ten writers agree. 

a. That “ man is, as to his whole nature , a mortal creature ” 


•-See pj>. 382. 389. 

^These were James William Barlow, Eternal Punishment and Eternal Death (1865); 
William Ker (Anglican), The Popular Ideas of Immortality , Everlasting Punishment, and 
the State of Separate Souls, brought to the test of Scripture (1865); Edward Falconer Litton 
(Barrister). Life or Death; the Destiny of the Soul in the Future State (1866); Thomas Davis 
(Anglican), Endless Suffering Not the Doctrine of Scripture (1866); Robert Reynoldson, 
Everlasting Punishment Not Everlasting Pain (1867); Thomas Burgh (revision), Christ Our 
Life; or, the Scripture Doctrine concerning Immortality (1835); Samuel Minton, The Glory 
of Christ in the Creation and Reconciliation of All Things (1868); H. H. Dobney, A Letter to 
Hts Grace, the Archbishop of Canterbury, on that portion of his recent Pastoral Letter which 
affirms “The Everlasting Suffering of the Lost” (1864); and Henry Constable, The Duration 
and Nature of Future Punishment (1868). These are listed in Maude’s article in The Rainbow, 
March. 1869, p. 115. 
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with no satisfactory proof from either revelation or reason of 
the immortality of the soul and the necessarily “eternal exist¬ 
ence of all men/* Pertinent supporting excerpts are cited from 
Dobney, Davis, Constable, Minton, and others. 

b. That immortality is had in, an d only in, C hrist. This 
“su blime truth,** as Maude denominates it, makes more rad i- 
ant the provisions of salvation only in Ch rist—involvi ng the 
Incarnation, atonement, regeneration , resurrection, and eter¬ 
nal judgment. In support he draws from Burgh, Dobney, and 
Davis. 

c. That the question of future punishment of the wicked 
can be “interpreted in harmony with the preceding two propo¬ 
sitions.” He again drafts upon William Ker and George Sidney 
Smith, and shows the fallacy and unscripturalness of such 
charges as those leveled by James Grant in The Religious 
Tendencies of the Times (1869). 

4. Christianity Early Poisoned by Platonism. —The 
Platon ic phi l osophy of en dless con tinuity necessitate s a past 
eternity of the sou l as definitely as an eternity of futurity . 
Cicero d eclared of the soul that it can n either be b orn nor can 
it die. Fail ing to heed Paul’s warning against the subtle philos¬ 
ophies of the time, the Christian Church early accepted this 
bas ic fajjacv;—merely shunning the first concept while adopt- 
i ng the seco nd. Thus it was that Christianity was early poisoned 
by the infusion, and /eternal pun ishment” soon came to be re¬ 
garded as “eternal life spent in eternal pain.” 

5. Goes Back to Conflicting Declarations of Eden.— 
Maude cites Dobney as establishing the fact that the old gen¬ 
eralities that “everybody believes it,” that the arguments of 
philosophers “demonstrate” it, and Scripture “abundantly pro¬ 
claims it,” no longe r bear th e test of scr utiny. The logic of the 
schoolmen does not prove the immortality of man, and the fal¬ 
lacy of Plato and his successors is now apparent. Moreover, the 
Articles of the Church of England leave the clergy and the 
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communicant free to follow Scripture, and the Bible is abso- 
lutely silent on the unconditional immortality of all men. 

The whole issue stems back to the two conflicting declara¬ 
tions of Eden: “Ye shall/’ and “Ye shall not,” surely die. The 
Scriptures have been consistent in opposition to the assumption 
of “univer sal a nd unconting ent i mmort ality.” Constable like¬ 
wise traces the inherent immortality thesis to Platonic philos¬ 
ophy, as applicable to all souls, good and bad, and necessarily 
eternal, with no possible end. Burgh insists that it applies only 
to the saved—who are seeking for immortality; and immortal¬ 
ity is something brought to light through the gospel, not by 
natural c onstit u tion . 

Dobney holds t hat etern al li fe is more t han mere endless 
existence. T hose only who do the will of God abide forever. 
It is held forth to_those who are “ capable ” of immortality, 
and thus b ecome partakers o f th e divine nature of the very 
life of God Himself. Davis says that such a doctrine “exalts the 
Redeem er of men .” We derive our life from Him—eternal 
life L and with it, never-ending existen c e. Only he tha t “hath the 

Son’’ hath life, eternal life. 

6. Full Testimony of Scripture Alone Determina¬ 
tive. —It is the full testimony of Scripture that co nstitutes the 
determinative evidence—not the definition of certain single 
words or the arbitrary interpretation of two or three selected 
texts. Such few texts, if they stood alone, might seem to afford 
proof for the salvation of all men, or the eternal torture of the 
wicked (such as Matt. 25:41, 46; Rev. 20:10j_ 14:9, 11). Those 
are the “sheet-anchors” for all proponents of Eternal Torment. 
But in contrast with these, M aude places 1 John 3:8; Rom. 5: 

15, 18,19; Eph. 1:9, 10; Rev. 20:3-5; 1 Cor. 15^24, 287 

In addition, there are the passages that explicitly teach that 
th e doom of the wicked is death: Matt. 10:28—“destro y both 
body and soul in hell” : 2 Thess. 1:7, 9—“punished with 
everlasting destruction”; Ro m. 6:21. 23—“th e wages of sin is 
death”; 2 Cor. 2:15—“them that are perishing”; Gal. 6:7, 8— 
“shall of the flesh reap corruption”; Rev. 2:11, and 20:6, 14— 
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“the second death.” And these are reinforced by numerous 
similes indicating that they shall come to an end—the chaff 
44 ‘burnt up’ 44 ‘thorns burned in the fire’ 44 ‘trees cut down,’ 
‘rooted up,’ ‘burned in fire’ 44 ‘taken and destroyed’ **: as “ a 
light put out' 44 ‘waters melting away’ 44 ‘ashes under the 
feet* M ; 44 ‘powder’ ground down”; “ ‘vessel dashed in pieces’ 

44 ‘garment eaten by the moth’ 44 ‘consumed into smoke’ as 
l 4 _‘tow’ and ‘tares’ ‘burned in the fire.’ ” 

7. Three Distinct Classes of Passages. —These “three 
distinct classes of passages,” interpreted literally and grammati¬ 
cally, are imp ossibl e to reconcile with the postulate of everlast- 
in g torment . Maude therefore comments that man, “morta l by 
natur e ” becomes “immortal only in Christ On such a plat¬ 
form jl^re i^_j^TOncilia^ion_o^ a 11^ 4 Scripture testimony/' It 
therefore follows that “mortal man” would have to be ‘made 
immortal in order to so suffer,” and that is “morally inadmis¬ 
sible”—that a “mortal creature should be made immortal to be 

Cgiinished forever.” Such a punishment could never be just, for 
(citing Dean Sherlock) “such punishme nts as exc eed the pro¬ 
portion of nature, must exceed the propor tio n of j ustice also.” 

Moreover, the f act of man's natural mor tal ity” affo rds the 
key by which the diffi cuj t ies may be “unlocked.” Thus the 
G reek word aionios (“age-last ing”) and the e xpressio n eis tons 
aionas ton aionon (“unto ages o f ages”) depend on the subject 
to whi ch they are applied—“ a duration_co-incident with that 
of the s ubject spoken of.” Thus George Sidney Smith, of Trinity 
College, defines aionios as “continuous d uration as long as the 
subject is capable of.” As pertains to God, it is “eq uivalent to 

eternity/’ for God ever did and ever must exist. In like manner, 
to the “saved” it like wise m ea ns u nendi ng future existence. B ut 
to the lost, th ey “do not and can not sign ify an eternal duration,” 

for that is not man’s natural inheritance, but God’s supernatural 
gift, conferred only on those who are “in Christ.” 

8. Fundamental Fallacy of Universal Salvation.— 
Again, the class of passages seemingly indicating universal sal- 
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vation are obviously intended to express the “final deliverance 
of God’s universe from all sin and suffering/’ not “that every 
individual of Adam’s race will and must share in the glory of 
that sublime consummation.” Moreover, there is a basic differ* 
ence “between the destiny of the human race and the destiny 
of every individual of the race.” 

There are those who turn away fro m the proffered li fe, 
to whom the Life -gi ver say s, “Y e will not come unto me, that V 
ye might have life.” Th ey perish, while the righteous abide for¬ 
ever. Thus there is complete harmony—the “suffering of the 
lost” will terminate with their loss of consciousness. And not 
being immortal, “the sinner’s final doom is destruction, and not 
eternal torment.” 

9. Eternal Suffering Involves Character of God.— 
Maude maintains that the dogma of “eternal suffering^ in¬ 
volves nothing less than the “moral character of God.” Since 
God is love, a large proportion of His intelligent creatures 
could not reasonably “exist to all eternity in extremest misery.” 
Both c oncepts c annot be true . If the first is true, the second / 
must be false. A nd contrariwise, if the second be true, then 
the first is not. Maude’s final point is on Grant’s misuse of the 
term “annihilation” versus his inconceivable torment for 
countless “millions of years”—neither of which positions is 
held by the Destructionist. Such alternatives are not those of 
the Conditionalist. 

That was the essence of Maude’s epochal article that 
stirred such widespread discussion. 

IV. Minton—Helps Lift “Life in Christ” From Obscurity 

Samuel Minion, later Minton-Senhouse (1820-1894), An¬ 
glican, of London, received his academic training at Rugby, 
and his M.A. from Worcester College, Oxford, to which he had 
won a scholarship. He was ordained in 1843, his first curacy 
being that of St. Silas church, Liverpool. 

In 1857 Minton transferred to Percy Chapel, London, 
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where Haldane Stewart had pre¬ 
sided. Then in 1864 he was called 
to Eaton Chapel, where he min¬ 
istered for ten years. It was here 
that he confessed publicly and 
henceforth openly championed 
Conditional Immortality, in 
which he had become interested 
through reading Edward White’s 
Life in Christ twenty years be¬ 
fore. Upon the occasion of his 
declaration he was surprised to 
find that eight members of his 
congregation had already adopted 
similar views. Soon there was 
wide acceptance among his members—more than half profess¬ 
ing Conditionalism. 

1. Approval and Condemnation for Espousing Condi¬ 
tionalism.— As his views became known, letters of commenda¬ 
tion were received from all parts of Britain, expressing hearty 
approval and support. On the other hand, he was, by others, 
called a heretic and an apostate and was repudiated by not 
a few of his former friends. Up until this time he had been re¬ 
garded as one of the rising stars in the Church of England’s ec¬ 
clesiastical firmament. As a consequence of Minton’s coura¬ 
geous stand, many who had published or spoken on Life Only 
in Christ, and had been rebuffed, took fresh courage and re¬ 
newed their witness. There was now a widespread “lifting up 
of the trumpet.” 

It should be added that at the time many early Condition- 
alists still believed in a conscious intermediate state but not 
in the Eternal Torment of the wicked. This was now steadily 
replaced by belief in the unconscious sleep of the dead . 

2. First Speaker at 1876 Conference on Conditional¬ 
ism.— In 1860 Minton launched a successful innovation—evan¬ 
gelism in the Victoria Theatre, to reach those who would not 



Samuel Minton (d. 1894), Minister 
of Eaton Chapel—Introductory 
Speaker at 1876 Breakfast Confer¬ 
ence. 
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come to a church. He there proved to be a successful soul-win¬ 
ning missioner. Minton was also the introductory speaker at the 
epochal 1876 Breakfast Conference on Conditional Immortal¬ 
ity, held in the Cannon Street Hotel in London, with Lieu¬ 
tenant General Goodwyn as chairman. He there set forth the 
main positions on which all were in agreement, couching his 
strong message in kindly terms. He was also one of the speakers, 
in 1888, at the retirement of his close friend, Dr. Edward White. 
In this he was joined by various other noted speakers—clergy¬ 
men, scientists, and educators—from other parts of Britain and 
abroad. 

In his earlier writings Minton had dealt largely with 
prophecy and the Tractarian Movement. Then he turned to 
Conditionalism and replied effectively, in The Christian 
World, to J. Baldwin Brown’s attack on “The Miserable Doc¬ 
trine of Annihilation.” Six of his leading works were: The 
Glory of Christ; A New Bible; The Eternity of Evil ; Immor¬ 
tality; The Way Everlasting; and The Harmony of Scripture 
on Future Punishment. Minton was thus one of the prominent 
participants in the last third of the nineteenth-century revival 
of the ancient testimony on Conditional Immortality, an ever 
faithful advocate of an unpopular truth. He was a cogent 
thinker and a persuasive writer and speaker, and helped to lift 
the great Life Only in Christ truth from the obscurity under 
which it had been largely hidden for centuries. 

V. Dale—Conditionalism Makes Christian Fundamentals 
Invulnerable 

Robert William Dale, D.D. (1829-1895), Congregation- 
alist leader of Birmingham, England, and acclaimed on both 
sides olthe Atlantic as a pillar of eva ngelica l Christianity, was 
a recognized scholar and front-rank theo logian. He was, in 
fact, the principal representative of English nonconformity of 
his day, his theol ogical works bei ng widely^consulted. Dale 
studied theology at Spring College, Birmingham, but received 
his M.A. from the University of London in 1853. 
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Carr's Lane Congregational Church, Birmingham—Scene of Dr. Dale’s Epochal Ministry. Inset: 
Dr. Robert W. Dale (d. 1895), President of International Congregational Union—Conditionalism 

Strengthens Christian Fundamentals. 


His ministry was unique in that he was pastor of one 
church in one city all his ministerial life. Becoming copastor of 
the renowned CarCs Lane Congregational church of Birming- 
ham in 1854, and sole pastor in 1859, he remained in that 
post until his death in 1895. In 1863 he studied further in 
Heidelberg, and was lecturer on philosophy and homiletics at 
Spring College. 

Possessed of a well-disciplined mind, he became a preacher 
and writer of distinction. His pulpit at Carr’s Lane grew in 
influence, and he had the ear of the great. Known as a careful 
thinker and a competent critic, Dale was recognized as the 
leading man of his community. To spread his helpfulness he 
instituted a church extension plan, with branch congregations 
in neighboring towns. He was invited to transfer his ministry 
to other congregations, but his church refused to release him, 
and he remained. And in 1869 he was honored with the chair¬ 
manship of the Congregational Union of England and Wales. 

In 1873 Dale toured Egypt and Palestine, and in 1877 
the United States, where he gave the Yale lectures on preach¬ 
ing, and received a D.D. degree 1 And in 1883, at the University 
of Glasgow, he was capped as an LL.D. Not until then was he 
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willing to be called Doctor, and he was averse to the designa¬ 
tion “Reverend/’ In 1887 he traveled and preached in Aus¬ 
tralia. 

As a theologian Dale exerted a wide influence, and he 
was a powerful platform speaker and controversialist. He 
edited The Congregaiionalist from 1872 to 1878, and had sev¬ 
enteen major volumes to his credit, notabl y those on the atone- 
ment and the Pauline Ep istles. 7 His theological works were 
studied by Anglican and Free Churchmen alike. He declined 
the principalship and chair of theology at New College, feel¬ 
ing himself to be primarily a preacher. He was a theological 
pioneer of the open Bible—“Back to the Source of Faith” be¬ 
ing his favorite maxim. 

1. Highest Honor Within Gift of Congregationalism. 
—In 1891 Dale was chos en pre sident of the first International 
Congrega tional Council, the highest honor within the gift of 
his denomination. He held rigidly to the sanctity of the church 
and the separation of church and state, and contended that 
public money should not be used for teaching religion. That 
was the responsibility of the churches. On the Sunday after his 
death, in churches of all denominations—and notably in St. 
Paul’s, by the archdeacon of London, and in Westminster Ab¬ 
bey, by Canon Gore—he was lauded as a great leader, a clear 
thinker, and one of the outstanding theologians of his age. 
Such was his standing. 

2. Public Stand on Conditionalism in 1873.—As early 
as 1873, while traveling in Egypt and the Holy Land, and after 
much study, Dale first rejected the dogma of eternal conscious 
torment of the wicked, and definitely adopted Conditionalism. 
Upon his return to Britain he committed himself publicly to 
the Life Only in Christ position in his message as chairman to 
the Congregational Union of Britain. And it is to be particu¬ 
larly noted that the knowledge of this stand in no way handi- 

7 There arc nearly six columns of individual items listed under Dale’s name in the 
British Museum Catalogue. 
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capped his elevation to the presidency of the international 
union. 

Dale likewise took a strong stand against Universal Resto- 
rationism, which was then growing in popularity. He stamped 
it as devoid of all solid foundation, considering it unthink¬ 
able that it should become a valid article of Christian faith. 
This he repeated later in his address at the anniversary service 
for Dr. Edward White, in 1877, upon the latter’s completing 
twenty-five years at Hawley Road Chapel. 

Dr. Dale’s open and consistent Conditionalism did much 
to silence the misrepresentation and slander that in religious 
circles had frequently been directed against believers in Life 
Only in Christ. He never hesitated to make known his convic¬ 
tions, and deplored the general evasion of the subject. In fact, 
back in 1875 he wrote the preface for Dr. Petavel’s La Fin du 
Mai (republished in English as Struggle for Eternal Life), thus 
bringing to that work the backing of his weighty name and in¬ 
fluence. 

3. Conditionalism Strengthens Fundamentals of 
Faith.— Dr. Dale maintained that revision of view of a major 
doctrine, as with Conditionalism, involves reorganization of 
its relationship to all other major doctrines. But he staunchly 
held that Conditionalism, instead of enfeebling the fundamen¬ 
tals of Christian faith and doctrine, made them all the more 
conclusive and invulnerable . The traditional theory of endless 
sin and suffering, he held, had lost its authority. 

VI. Anglican Test Case of Wilson v . Fendall 
Decided in 1864 

As previously noted, 8 the original Forty-two Articles of Re¬ 
ligion of the Anglican Faith, of 1553, included one on “the 
mysterious question of the eternity of final punishment.” 9 But 
ten years later, in 1563, the Convocation deleted three of the 


* See pp. 125-127. 

0 Wilson v. Fendall, in Law Times Reports, Vol. IX, New Scries (Feb. 20, 1804), p. 792. 
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Forty-two Articles, reducing the number to Thirty-nine. After 
its formal exclusion from the Thirty-nine Articles, the ques¬ 
tion of everlasting punishment did not come up for test, offi¬ 
cially, until 1862. The setting for the events that followed is 
briefly this: 

In 1860 a book titled Essays and Reviews was published by 
the Reverend H. B. Wilson, former professor at Oxford, which 
gave expression to hope for all, especially hope of the ultimate 
salvation of infants. Thus was denied the fixed endlessness of 
future punishment. Wilson was brought to trial for his utter¬ 
ance, and in 1862 an adverse judgment was rendered against 
Wilson by Dr. Lushington, dean of the Court of Arches, that 
is, the court of appeal for the province of Canterbury. An ap¬ 
peal from that decision was then carried to the higher Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, which included the two arch¬ 
bishops and the bishop of London, as well as the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor of England. 

1. Acquittal Comes at Height of Controversy. —After 
due deliberation Dr. Lushington’s decision against Wilson was 
reversed by the Judicial Committee in 1864 and the case dis¬ 
missed without costs to Wilson. Thus it was that, in the current 
jest of the time, “Hell was dismissed with costs.” 10 To have 
affirmed the judgment of the lower Court of Arches would 
have been tantamount to reinstating the expelled Article, 
which, they said, “we have no power to do.” The Lord Chan¬ 
cellor delivered the concurrent judgment of the high Judicial 
Committee and, after referring to the withdrawal of the Forty- 
second Article, said: 

“Wc are not required, or at liberty, to express any opinion upon 
the mysterious question of the eternity of final punishment, further than 
to say that we do not find in the formularies, to which this article refers, 
any such distinct declaration of our Church upon the subject as to re¬ 
quire us to condemn as penal the expression of hope by a clergyman, 
that even the ultimate pardon of the wicked, who are condemned in the 
day of judgment, may be consistent with the will of Almighty God.” 11 


10 Percy Dearrner, The Legend of Hell, p. 121. 
n Laiv Times Reports, ibid. 
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This acquittal came when the mid-nineteenth-century 
controversy over Eternal Torment was at its height. Belief in a 
literal eternal Hell had by 1865 largely disappeared in certain 
circles. And the hideous pictures of a lurid, unending Hell had 
been replaced by vague expressions regarding “perdition.” 

2. Discussion Grows in Intensity. —But the reversal only 
accentuated the controversy. According to Dr. Percy Dearmer, 
King’s College professor, the majority still held the dogma of 
Eternal Torment, and some eleven thousand clergymen signed 
a declaration against the judgment of the Judicial Committee 
acquitting Wilson. On the other hand, Dr. E. B. Pusey headed 
a movement to support it, comprising both high and low 
churchmen, and preached a university sermon strongly de¬ 
nouncing the dogma of eternal punishing, seeking to have it 
brought up at the next general election. 12 Dr. F. W. Farrar, 
dean of Westminster, declared, “By no single formulary of the 
Church of England is such a dogma required.” 13 

Numerous books appeared on both sides of the Atlantic, 
including Dr. William Alger’s noteworthy Critical History of 
the Doctrine of a Future Punishment (1864), condemning the 
traditional view. W. E. H. Lecky, in his History of the Rise and 
Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe (1865), thrust 
himself into the battle of peers with the Tractarians. Many 
noted clerics repudiated the medieval position, and the con¬ 
flict grew in intensity. Soon Dean Stanley, Bishop Magee, Dr. 
Perowne, and other churchmen, including Dr. Tait, Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, entered the fray. 

In 1867 Andrew Jukes published a strong plea in behalf of 
Universalism, in The Second Death and the Restitution of All 
Things . And Dr. Plumptre, chaplain of King’s College and 
member of the Old Testament Revision Committee, protested 
when Dr. F. D. Maurice was forced to resign from his professor¬ 
ship at King’s College for denying Eternal Torment. Dr. Sam- 


12 Dearmer, op. cit., p. 122. 

13 Frederic W. Farrar, The Eternal Hope (1878), p. 182. 
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uel Cox, with his Salvator Mundi (1877), was still another ad¬ 
vocate of the “larger hope.” 14 The battle was intense and 
diversified. 

3. The Stage Set for Further Events. —In the same year 
Canon F. W. Farrar preached his famous five sermons in West¬ 
minster Abbey on the “Eternal Hope,” which appeared in 
book form in 1878—to be noted shortly. These aroused tremen¬ 
dous popular interest, as well as concern, on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Dr. Pusey published an answer, What Is of Faith as to 
Everlasting Punishment? (1880), and Farrar replied with 
Mercy and Judgment (1881). It was a tense, embattled period. 
There were constant recruits to the lists. Thus it was that 
John Henry Newman entered the fray on one side, and the 
celebrated Dr. Richard Littledale on the opposite. It was the 
theological talk and the tension of the day. The stage was set 
for further major events. 

VII. Darby—“Immortality of Soul” Comes From Platonism 

For the record it will also be well to note John Nelson 
Darby (1800-1882), Plymouth Brother and founder of the 
“Darbyites,” at Plym outh. For a brief time he was an Anglican 
priest. The original Brethren had been founded by A. N. 
Groves, who rejected all church order and outward forms. But 
in 1845 a quarrel within the bod y cause d a local schism at 
Plymouth, and in 1847 at Bristol. They split into the Exclusive 
an d Open Brethren, and D arby became leader of the stricter 
Brethren, which was organized as a separate body, often called 
“Darbyites.” He wrote countless controversial, doctrinal, and 
devotional books, collected into thirty-two volumes. The Breth¬ 
ren teaching combines elements of Calv in ism a nd Pietism, with 
stress on the millennium. In spite of their emphasis on Chris¬ 
tian unity as a principle, they have tended from the first to split 
into separate groups, now numberings “VIII” divisions, 


14 Dearmer, op. cit., pp. 124-127. 
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through controversies over the nature of Christ, church govern¬ 
ment, et cetera. The Darbyites are “No. I.” 

1. Earliest Statement: “No Source in Gospel/’ —In the 
first edition of The Church's Present Hope (1842), based 
upon his early Geneva lectures of 1840, Darby likewise stated 
that the “immortality of the soul” postulate had “no source in 
the Gospe l.” Instead, it came from Platonism—introduced in 
the time of Origen, when the Second Adventjruth was being 
ecli psed —and was replacing the resurrection. Here is the orig¬ 
inal statement: 

“But before coming to direct proofs, I would express the full con¬ 
viction, that the idea of the immortality of the soul, has no source in the 
Gospel; that it comes, on the contrary, from the Platonists. Indeed it was 
just when the coming of Christ wa s denied in the church, or at least be¬ 
gan to be lost sight of, that the do ctrin e of the immortality of the soul 
came in to replac e that of t he resurrection. This was about the time of 
Origen . It is hardly needful to say that I do not doubt the immortality 
of the soul; I only assert that this view has displaced the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the church, as the epoch of its joy and glory/' 18 

2. Position Modified in Later Edition. —In a later edi¬ 
tion, under a changed title (Hopes of the Church of God), this 
statement was considerably modified—though by whom, or 
with Darby’s consent or not, we do not know. And just why he 
changed from his early “conviction” we do not know. Here is 
the revision: 

“I would express the conviction that the idea of the immortality of 
the soul,™ although recognized in Luke xii. 5 and xx. 38, is not in general 
a gospel topic; that it comes, on the contrary, from the Platonists; and 
that it was just when the coming of Christ was denied in the Church, or 
at least began to be lost sight of, that the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul came in to replace that of the resurrection. This was about the 
time of Origen. It is hardly needful to say that I do not doubt the im¬ 
mortality of the soul; I only assert that this view has taken the place of 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the Church, as the epoch of its joy 
and glory." 17 


15 T. N. Darby, The Church*s Present Hope (1842), p. 34. 

10 Darby’s footnote: “In the expression (2 Tim, i. 10),—‘Brought life and immortality 
to light,*—‘immortality’ signifies the incorruptibility of the body, and not the immortality 
of the soul.” 

17 Darby, The Hopes of the Church of Cod (new ed., rev.), pp. 47 , 48. 
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3. No Immortal Sinners in Divine Plan. —However, in 
the Preface to his New Translation of the Holy Bible, 
Darby makes this significant statement regarding the Fall, and 
its aftermath: 

“But from that time forth man was fallen; he had disobeyed, and 
renounced his allegiance to God, dreading Him, hiding from Him if 
that had been possible; and then was driven out of the garden, deprived 
of all those blessings through which he had enjoyed God's goodness and 
was able to own Him and even to enjoy His presence, for God came to 
walk in the garden. Self-will and lust had entered into his nature, guilt 
and the dread of God into his position; and then, too, he was judicially 
driven out from a place which was no longer suited to his condition, 
and, morally out of God’s own presence. What a horrible thing, if he had 
been able to eat of the tree of life, and fill the world with immortal sin¬ 
ners, having no more fear of death than of God! God allowed it not." 18 

4. Historical Note From “The Bible Echo.” —Accord¬ 
ing to a note in The Bible Echo, of 1874, the early Plymouth 
Brethren gave serious study to this question of “destruction”: 

"At a very early period of their history, it was a matter of discussion 
among them whether the doctrine of destruction should not be among 
their points of special testimony. . . . But soon after Mr. Darby joined 
them they became rapidly systematised. A rigid scheme of prophetic in¬ 
terpretation, and a Calvinistic form of doctrine were propounded." 19 


VIII. Christadelphians—Likewise Adhere to Main 
Conditionalist Positions 

Mention should also be made of the Christadelphians 
(meani ng “Christ's brethren”), founded by Dr. John Thomas 20 
in 1848. Having previously come from England, Thomas first 


1S Darby. New Translation of the Holy Bible, Preface, p. x. 

1,1 The Bible Echo , vol. 1, Sept. 18, 1874, p. 261, 

20 John Thomas, M.D. (1805-1871), was the son of an English dissenting Baptist 
clergyman. Educated as a physician, in 1831 he began to study the creeds and to investigate 
the question of immortality, writing thereon in The Lancet. On his first trip to the States, in 
1832, he joined the Campbellites, continuing to practice medicine. Publishing a journal called 
The Apostolic Advocate , he maintained the ultimate annihilation of the wicked. This led to a 
break with the Campbellites. 

Lecturing meanwhile at the Franklin Medical College, he continued preaching. In 
1843 he began publishing The Herald of a Future Age. After fourteen years of search he was 
satisfied that he had found the truth. Returning briefly to England, he came back in 1850 
and resumed publication of The Herald of a Future Age. One of his earlier works was The 
Apostasy Unveiled (1838). His The Things of the Spirit of God (1845) portrays the “Unscrip- 
tural Character, and Heathen Origin, of Popular Traditions of the Age, concerning Im¬ 
mortality, Heaven, and Hell.” (See Abbot, The Literature of the Doctrine of a Future Life, 
no. 2298a.) 
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joined Alexander Campbell and the Disciples of Christ. Later 
he became convinced that they had likewise retained corrupt 
doctrines. C uriously enough, he held that while Christ is the 
Son of God, He is not God the Son. He also reject ed belief in a 
personal devil^^devil” being regarded as the personification 
of sin. Thomas formed his followers into societies, but they took 
no distinctive name until 1864. They have no church edifices 
but meet in hired “upper rooms.” 

1. Name Christadelphian Substituted for Christian.— 
The name Christadelphian was substituted by Thomas for 
Christian, because he believed that apostasy had honeycombed 
the Christian church at large. He sought to return to the beliefs 
and practices of primitive Christianity, as he understood them. 
This investigation also led to the belief that man is mortal, as 
a consequence of Adam’s sin, with Christ as man’s only means 
of s alvation. Eternal Life is only for th e righteous, and the 
wicked will all ultimately be annihilated. 

The Christadelphians are strong millenarians, and believe 
that Christ will soon come to bestow immortality upon the 
righteous and destroy the wicked. The second resurrection 
comes at the close of the Thousand years, when judgment will 
be pronounced and executed. They hold that at the outburst 
of divine judgment the approved are immortalized while the 
rejected are destroyed. Sin and death will then be abolished. 
None will remain but the righteous, who will inherit the earth 
forever. 

2. Epitome of Christadelphian Conditionalist Beliefs. 
—Christ, they say, holds immortality in trust for the obedient. 
They teach that in the Bible “soul” means creature, but never 
involves the idea of immortality. “Spirit” stands for breath or 
vitality. The doctrine of inherent immortality is, they aver, a 
pagan fiction, attainable immortality being the Bible view. And 
this results from resurrection and the change then supernat- 
urally wrought upon the believer. Immortality is not therefore 
a right, or an inherent possession, but a bestowal. And it will be 
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enjoyed upon the earth, which will become the habitation of 
the saints. 

Death is the penalty of sin, and in death man is utterly un¬ 
conscious. The theory of Hell as a place of Eternal Torment is 
untrue. But the wicked will be committed to utter destruction, 
and the second death will eventuate in an endless sleep. They 
believe that after the death of the apostles men turned from the 
Bible to pagan philosophy, and the apostolic prediction of 
apostasy was fulfilled. That is why they felt impelled to sepa¬ 
rate. 21 


3. Positions Unchanged in Current Writings. —One of 
the current Christadelphian writers, W. L. Bedwell, makes four 
significant statements: 

a . “When living persons die and return to dust, they cease to exist; 
all the functions associated with life disappear. A dead soul is unable 
to praise God and is without thought, work, knowledge or wisdom.” 22 

b. “When the organism is disrupted by death, it ceases to exist and 
no part survives as a conscious entity. This is the plain teaching of 
Scripture and of modern biological science on the nature of man. 
Neither offers any hope of survival after death.” 23 

c. “His [Lazarus’] death, as we have already seen, was likened by 
Jesus to sleep, a period of unconsciousness with awakening to life.” 24 

d. “The resurrection from the dead is thus of supreme importance 
in the Christian hope of life everlasting. . . . The importance of the resur¬ 
rection is only appreciated when it is realized that without it men and 
women perish in death.” 26 

So the Christadelphians, who are not reckoned among the 
orthodox Christian bodies, likewise adhere, in general, to Con- 
ditionalism. 


21 See A Declaration of the Truth Revealed in the Bible (rev, ed.), 1956. 

22 W. L. Bedwell, The Nature and Destiny of Man (1956), p. 10. 

™ Ibid., p. 12. 

2 < Ibid., p. 16. 

23 Ibid. 
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No. Page 

NAME 

Date 

Place 

Religion 

Position 

Nature of Man 

Intermediate State 

Punishment of Wicked 

1 

253 

Kenrick, Timothy 

1805 

England 

Independent 

Minister 

Mortal 

Sleeps till res. 


2 

253 

Forsyth, Robert 

1766-1 846 Scotland 


Advocate 

Immort. conditional 



3 

253 

Kenrick, John 

1814 

England 

Anglican 

Teacher-hist. 

Immort. conditional 



4 

254 

Mem. Ch. of Eng. 

1817 

England 

Anglican 


(Mortal) 

Wholly dead 

Total privation 

5 

254 

Wright, Richard 

1808-20 

England 

Gen. Baptist 

Minister 

Immort. at res. 

Unconscious 

Utter destruction 

6 

254 

Scott, Russell 

1822 

England 



Immort. conditional 

Not alive 

Utter extinction 

7 

255 

Clgy., Ch. of Ire. 

1835 

Ireland 

Ch. of Ire. 

Clergyman 

Immort. conditional 



8 

255 

Crescent House 

1810-13 

England 

Non-Conform. 

(Congregation) 

Immort. conditional 



9 

256 

Watson, Richard 

1824 

England 

Wesleyan 

Theol.-prof. 

Immort. a gift 

"Tree"—pledge of future 


10 

258 

Hall, Robert 

1831 

England 

Baptist 

Preacher-prof. 

(Mortal) 


No eternal misery 

1 1 

259 

Hampden, Renn D. 

1832 

England 

Anglican 

Bishop-prof. 

Conditional 

No separate exist. 


12 

260 

Taylor, Isaac 

1836-51 

England 

Anglican 

Philos.-hist. 

No natural immort. 


No eternal torment 

13 

261 

WHATELY, R. 

1822-29 

Ireland 

Anglican 

Archbp.-theol. 

No innate immort. 

Unconscious sleep 

Destr.—cease to exist 

14 

287 

Anonymous 

1795 

U.S. 



(Conditional) 

Unconscious till res. 


15 

288 

White, Wm. 

1817 

u.s. 

Prot.-Epis. 

Bishop-rector 

Man univer. mortal 

Restored through Christ 

Rejects everl. misery 

16 

291 

Smith, Elias 

1805-15 

U.S. 

Christ. Conn. 

Ed. ( Herald-Gosp .) 

Not immortal 


Complete destruction 

17 

295 

Sellon, John 

1828 

u.s. 

Prot.-Epis. 

Rector 

Immort. only in Christ 


Total, utter destr. 

18 

299 

Pearce, John H. 

1844 

u.s. 



(Conditional immort.) 

Unconscious sleep 


19 

300 

Grew, Henry 

1835-44 

u.s. 

Baptist 

Minister 

Immort. conditional 

No conscious exist. 

Total final destr. 

20 

305 

STORRS, G. 

1841-52 

u.s. 

Methodist 

Author-ed. (Examiner) 

No immort. in sin 

No consciousness 

Eternal cess, of life 

21 

313 

Fitch, Charles 

1844 

u.s. 

Presby.-Cong. 

Pastor 

Mortal 

Unconscious 

Final destruction 

22 

314 

French, Calvin 

1842 

u.s. 

Free W. Baptist 

Minister 

Immort. a gift 

Unconscious till Advent 


23 

318 

Foster, John 

1796-1841 

England 

Gen. Baptist 

Minister-essayist 

(Conditional) 


No eternal tormnet 

24 

320 

Dobney, Henry H. 

1846 

England 

Baptist 

Minister 

Mortal 

Sleeps in death 

Utter destruction 

25 

322 

WHITE, EDW. 

1846-75 

England 

Ch. Cong. Un. 

Pastor-author 

LIFE ONLY IN CHRIST 


No endless torment 

26 

324 

Fontaine, James 


England 

Anglican 


Immort. only (righteous) 


Utterly perish 

27 

335 

Dunn, Henry 

1858-72 

England 

Anglican 

Secy. B & F B Soc. 

Immort. cond. 


Utter destruction 

28 

337 

CONSTABLE, H. 

1868-73 

Ireland 

Anglican 

Canon-author 

Immort. cond. 

Unconscious sleep 

Ultimate nonexist. 

29 

355 

Perowne, J. J. S. 

1868 

England 

Anglican 

Bishop-prof. 

Cand. for immort. 



30 

356 

Thom, David 

1828-67 

England 

Anglican 

Author 

Immort. cond. 


Ultimate destruction 

31 

357 

Tinling, J. F. B. 

1881 

England 

Free Church 

Pastor-evangelist 

Made for immort. 


Ultimate extinction 

32 

363 

Tomlinson, W. R. 

1886 

England 

Anglican 

Rector 

Formed for immort. 


Cessation of exist. 

33 

368 

Row, C. A. 

1882 

England 

Anglican 

Canon (St. Paul's) 

No innate immort. 

No conscious survival 

Extinction 

34 

372 

Aitken, Wm. H. M. 

1875-83 

England 

Anglican 

Canon (Norwich) 

Immort. a gift 


Utter extinction 

35 

379 

Courtenay, Reg. 

1843 

Jamaica 

Anglican 

Bp. (Kingston) 

(Cond. immort.) 


Extinguished eter. 

36 

380 

Leask, Wm. 

1864-84 

England 

Cong.-lndep. 

Min.-Ed. (Rainbow) 

Immort. a gift 


Utter destruction 

37 

383 

Maude, William 

1869 

England 

Indep. 

Author 

Man mortal creature 

No conscious exist. 

Final destruction 

38 

389 

Minton-Senh'se, S. 

1876 

England 

Anglican 

Minister 

Immort. cond. 

Unconscious sleep 

Utter destruction 

39 

391 

DALE, ROBT. W. 

1873 

England 

Congregat. 

Pastor-theol.-prof. 

Immort. cond. 


Rejects eter. torment 

40 

394 

Anglican Test Case 

1864 

England 

Anglican 

High. Eccl. Court 

Question of 

Future Punishment Left Optional to Clergy 

41 

397 

Darby, Jno. Nelson 

1842 

England 

Plymouth Brn. 

Organizer 

Immortality of Soul from Platonism 

No immort. sinners 

42 

399 

Thomas, John 

1843 

England 

Christadelph. 

Founder 

Immort. attainable 

Utterly unconscious 

Utter destruction 





SIGNIFICANCE OF EVIDENCE REVEALED BY CHART A 


1. A new and significant development marks the nineteenth century—Conditionalist witnesses appear for the first time in the Western World. Thence¬ 
forth the two groups parallel and collaborate on both sides of the Atlantic. 

2. The introduction of specific Conditionalist periodicals— Herald of Gospel Liberty, Examiner, Rainbow —in both Old World and New. Their re¬ 
curring contacts give fresh impetus to the message of Conditionalism. (Five additional periodicals appear on Chart B; others on Chart C.) 

3. The launching of organizations, for the first time, designed to unify, intensify, and promote the cause of Conditionalism. 

4. The introduction of popular symposiums—newspaper, periodical, and book—proves effective and successful. 

5. Entire congregations, and finally whole denominations, begin to adopt Conditionalism in their statements of belief, thus giving new group status. 

6. The spread of Conditionalism to overseas continents and countries—Africa, India, Australia, New Zealand, Japan, China, Jamaica—is likewise a 
new development. It now becomes a world movement. 

7. The caliber of Conditionalist proponents takes on impressive proportions and stature, according Conditionalism a new place and power. 

8. Concurrently a wave of ecclesiastical repression by established religious bodies leads to the expulsion of numerous Conditionalists from their min¬ 
istries. On the other hand, greater freedom is accorded in certain other groups. 

9. The Conditionalist movement parallels, but is distinct from, the great Second Advent Awakening, or movement, of the Old and New world. Each 
remains independent of the other until nearly midcentury. One is based on Bible prophecy; the other on Bible promises. Then they begin to merge, in mid- 
century, in the witness of certain bodies. 

10. Halfway through the century, under Edward White, of London, Conditionalism takes on a new form, force, and influence, as it changes from a 
negative to the positive approach, and scholars of Britain and the Continent rally around the new emphasis. This marks the turning of the tide in Con¬ 
ditionalist advance. 

11. Certain Conditionalist literature—such as Canon Henry Constable's books—now surpass in scholarship, comprehensiveness, and effectiveness, any 
previous literature on the subject. 

12. The year 1877—Canon Farrar’s Westminster sermon—marks a turning point, as is developed on Chart B. 

13. A majority of Conditionalists now stress unconscious sleep between death and the resurrection (or the intermediate state), and practically all em¬ 
phasize the utter, ultimate destruction of the incorrigibly wicked. 

Technical and Statistical Aspects of Section A 

Certain statistical aspects revealed by Chart A are illuminating. In denominational spread, eighteen of the forty-two witnesses are Anglican (or Epis¬ 
copalian), six are Baptist, four are Independent or Non-Conformist, three are Congregationalist, two are Methodist (or Wesleyan), and one each are of the 
Church of Ireland, Presbyterian, Free Church, Christian Connection, Plymouth Brethren, and Christadelphian bodies. 

Geographically, twenty-eight lived in England, nine in North America, two in Ireland, and one each in Scotland and Jamaica. 

Practically all are writers of books—with a few restricted to periodical articles. 

As to leadership and influence, the group includes one archbishop, four bishops, three canons, six university or college professors, fourteen ministers 
(or pastors or rectors), three editors, two founders of religious bodies, one advocate, one essayist, and one evangelist, one secretary of British and Foreign 
Bible Society—yet all are uniquely and consistently united on Conditionalism. The picture unfolds in Charts B and C, covering the remainder of the 
century. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 



arrar—W estminster 


Sermon Precipitates Crisis 


I. Dean Farrar—Dramatically Repudiates “Dogma of 
Eternal Torment” 

We now turn to a noted Anglican cleric who was neither a 
Conditionalist 1 nor yet a Universalist, 3 but who turned com¬ 
pletely away from the Eternal Torment postulate, and whose 
epochal repudiation of that age-old dogma was dramatically 
declared in the impressive environs of historic Westminster Ab¬ 
bey, on November 11, 1877. It was in a sermon entitled “Hell— 
What It Is Not.” It resulted in a tremendous restudy of the en¬ 
tire question. And, as a by-product, it stimulated a resurgence 
and extension of the Conditionalist position. That is why the 
story is given considerable space here. 

No such sermon had ever been heard in the venerable 
Abbey in its six long centuries. Moreover, it contravened a 
popular belief of fifteen centuries’ standing. It created a tre¬ 
mendous stir on both sides of the Atlantic. I refer, of course, to 
the epochal sermon of the then Canon F. W. Farrar, of West¬ 
minster, later Dean of Canterbury, and one of the most highly 
esteemed of British clerics. Let us first note the man. 

Frederic William Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. (1831-1903), 
celebrated Dean of Canterbury, was trained at the University 


1 Farrar, Eternal Hope (1878), pp. xxiv, 176, 179. 

3 Farrar, “Present-Day Beliefs on Future Retribution, 1 ' in That Unknown Country 
or What Living Men Believe Concerning Punishment After Death, p. 275. (“I have never 
been a Universalist.”) 
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Dr. Frederic W. Farrar 
(d. 1903), Dean of Canter¬ 
bury—^ScnnoiL„jjUL West 
minster Dramatically Re¬ 
pudiates Ete rnal Tor ment. 



of London and then at Cambridge. First headmaster of Marl¬ 
borough, then Canon of Westminster (1876) and rector of St. 
Margaret’s, as well as chaplain of the House of Commons 
(1890-1895) and to the queen, he was finally made Dean of 
Canterbury (1895). Dr. Farrar was author of numerous schol¬ 
arly works, and was Hulsean lecturer at Cambridge and Bamp- 
ton lecturer at Oxford. He admittedly exerted a profound in¬ 
fluence on the thinking of the religious world. Hence his pub¬ 
lic questioning of the dogma of eternal punishing for the 
wicked provoked intense and prolonged controversy. 

His chiebbooks in this field were his Eternal Hope (1878) 
and Mercy and Judgment (1881)—both of them the outgrowth 
of his celebrated sermon. They will be noted later. He was 
also a contributor to the well-known 960-page American sym¬ 
posium —That Unknown Country (1889). 

1. Repudiation Voiced in Abbey, on November 11, 1877. 
—His own story of the epochal episode is detailed in chapter 
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thirteen of That Unknown Country, from which I draft. He 
had been "s tirred” to the "inmost depths” by "contemplating 
the brutal and unmitigated horrors of the doctrine of ‘Eternal 
torments.' ” He was acquainted with the views of Universalists 
and of leading Conditionalists, several of whom he names. And 
he knew that many who had expressed "doubts or hesitations” 
as to Eternal-Tormentism had been ostracized "from their 
brethren by their opinions on this subject.” Some had been 
"stalwartly denounced” by Charles Spurgeon, and some had 
been ejected, as was the case with Prof. F. D. Maurice, who 
lost his professorship at King’s College. 3 

At last Farrar felt it his duty to express his convictions 
"unmistakably,” and publicly. The occasion was thuswise: On 
a dull, drizzling day—November 11, 1877—the dean "walked in 
the rain from his residence to the Abbey,” perfectly well aware 
of the gravity of what he intended to do. Hear him: 

“I had to repudiate a doctrine which had been more or less uni¬ 
versally preached by the majority of Christians for fifteen hundred years. 
I knew that to do so was an act which would cost me dear. I knew that 
during six centuries of the history of the present Abbey it was probable 
that no sermon had been preached which even gre atly modified, much 
less repudiated with indignation, that popular teaching about hell which 
seemed to me a ghastly amalgam of all that was worst in the combined 
errors of Augustinianism, Romanism, and Calvinism.” 4 

And he adds, soberly: 

“The teaching of Jonathan Edwards, of Father Furniss, of Mr. 
Spurgeon, seemed to me to represent God as a Moloch for all except an 
infinitesimal fraction of the human race.” 8 

Such was the setting. 

2. Expected Condemnation, but Received Widespread 
Approval. —It was a courageous act, and Dr. Farrar spoke "with 
something perhaps of passion, but certainly with no ambiguity, 
and no reservation.” He was aware that such a sermon "could 
not escape the most savage animadversion” and that he could 
"hardly hope to escape paying the penalty of martyrdom in 
some form or other.” He was therefore not prepared for "the 


•Ibid., pp. 268. 269. 


♦ Ibid., p 269. 


• Ibid. 
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sort of elect ric thr ill which that sermon flashed through two 
worlds.” 6 H e had "smitte n a chord of f eeling, rarely touched at 
all, which vibrated sympa thetically in a hund red thousand 
hearts.” Within a week “letters began to pour in upon me 
from every part of the United Kingdom, as they soon did from 
every part of the world.” 7 

3. Widespread Publicity Followed by Concentrated 
Attack. —Without Farrar’s knowledge or consent the sermon 
had been “taken down by reporters,” and was published in 
the same way in the Christian Age. In that and other “un¬ 
authorized forms” it had a circulation in excess of “100,000 
copies.” 8 As a result, “denunciations” began to descend 
upon him. Farrar was— 

“assailed in scores of pamphlets; annihilated in hundreds of reviews; 
lectured against by university professors; and anathematized by Angli¬ 
cans, Baptists, and Methodists in (perhaps) a thousand sermons/' 0 

Farrar himself published the offending sermon in author¬ 
ized form as Se rmon III in his book Eternal Hope, with more 
than twenty-six thousand copies in Jmgland,j>lus many thou¬ 
sands in America and Australia, and with translations in vari- 
ous language s. One leading London clergyman told the canon, 
“You have sp oken out what nearly every one of us secretly 

thought.” 9 10 

Then the equivalent of a whole “library” full of “ser¬ 
mons,” “refutations,” “replies,” “examinations,” “revilings,” 
and “defenses” soon piled up. But, he observes, “not a single 
voice o f any real authority w as raised in my condemnation in 
my own or any other branch of the church.” 11 Despite the agi¬ 
tation, the sermon marked a turning point in toleration. And 
Farrar adds, “I left the attacks made upon me unnoticed, and 
the books written against me unanswered.” He was conscious 
that he had both "time,” and “the conscience and reason of 
mankind,” on his side. 12 


p. 270. 
-< Ibid., p. 271. 
* Ibid. 


9 Ibid. (Parentheses his.) 

10 Ibid. 

» Ibid., p. 272. 


12 Ibid., p. 273. 
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II. Farrar’s Written Record of His Tremendous Researches 

1. Scriptures Absolutely Silent on “Eternal Torture.” 
—Dean Farrar’s Eternal Hope (1878) comprises the five ser¬ 
mons preached in the Abbey in November and December, 1877, 
including the famous “Hell—What It Is Not.” At their close is a 
“Brief Sketch of Eschatological Opinions of the Church.” His 
opening sentence states significantly that “the Scriptures” are 
“absolutely silent as to 'endless tdrture.’ ” 13 Then he reviews 
the opinions of the early Fathers, many of whom taught the 
“total destruction of sinners,” and that “all evil will ultimately 
disappear.” 14 Some, on the contrary, taught ultimate restora¬ 
tion. Also, he told how, under Augustine, “we find the first 
distinct outline of that doctrine of Purgatory which robs the 
opinion of endless torments of its most pressing horrors.” ,B He 
further states that— 

“ 'none of the first four General Councils lay down any d octrine wha tever 
concerning the everlasting misery of the wicked, or d irectly o r indirectly 
give any interpretation of the Scriptural expressions which describe their 
condition.’ M 16 

2. Dark Shadow of Augustine Falls on Medieval The¬ 
ology. —But it was the “ ‘dark shadow of Augustine/ ” wrote 
Farrar, that was “ ‘thrown so powerfully over the current the¬ 
ology that there was little question about the endlessness of the 
torment/ ” From Gregory “the Great” (d. 605) till Anselm, 
“the theology of Western Christendom slept her winter sleep.” 
But “the Reformers mostly held to the old Augustinian concep¬ 
tions, excejpt in so far as they rejected Purgatory.” “Aban¬ 
doning the doctrine of the infallibility of the Church, they took 
refuge in the infallibility of Scripture.” Nevertheless there was 
a constant raising of the “voice_of reason and conscience” in 
“revolt_ against a doctrine {Eternal Torments] which they 
found irreconcilable with the love of God.” But “the Reform- 


13 Farrar, Eternal Hope , p. 155, 

14 Ibid., p. 159. 


lfl Ibid., p. 164. 
13 Ibid., p. 166. 
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ers did not follow up their negation by an affirmative do c¬ 
trine/' 1T 

3. Deplores Specious Arguments for Endless Torment. 
—Then Farrar speaks of Conditionalists Archbishop Whately, 
Bishop Law, Dr. Watts, Isaac Taylor, and others. 18 And in a 
technical point in his Notes, at the close he declares that 
“alcov, alamo? Jaion^ aidn ios\, and their Hebrew equivalents in 
all combinations, are repeatedly used of things which have 
co me a nd shall come to an end 19 


4. Condemns Misuse of Texts Out of Context. —Farrar 
views with “sorrow” and “almost of indignation” the “con¬ 
stant perversion by the attempt to build up infinite systems out 
of the metaphorical exp ressions and isol ated texts,” and by / 
“texts torn from their con text,” rather than by the “whole 
scope an d teno r of revelation.” Texts have been “perverted” 
for “unworthy purposes.” Such, he says, was the method used 
against Columbus, Copernicus, Galileo, and against Wyclif and 
Luther. 20 Then Farrar observes: 


“If the doctrine of endless torment, with all its C alvinistic and popu- 
lar accretions, be true, it is incredible that there sKould be no trace of it 
in the entire Old Testament, exce p t by putting on the Hebrew phrase 
‘ for ever* a sense which it cannot and does not bear. Those who insist 
on doing this put themselves at once out of court as i ncompetent and 
b iassed ffic] critics.” 21 


5. Old Testament Jews Never Taught “Endless Tor¬ 
ment.” —The dean asserts that the Old Testament Jews “never 
he ld or taught the doc trine of endles s torment as an y part o f 
their religion .” 22 And he cites such leading rabbis as Adler, 
Deutsch (“There is not a word in the Talmud that lends any 
support to that damnable dogma of endless torment”), Marks, 
Weill (“Nothing, therefore, seems more incom patib le xoith 
the true Biblical tradition than an eternity of suffering and 
chastisement”). 2 * That, Farrar adds, is generally admitted. 



Ibid,, pp. 167-172. 
Ibid., pp. 174-176. 
Ibid , p. 197. 

Ibid,, p. 205 


* Ibid., pp. 206, 207. 

^ I hid, p. 207 

79 Ibid., pp. 207-209. fItalic* hit.) 
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6. Conditionalist Contentions Confirm Personal 
Views. —In his larger (485-page) work Mercy and Judgment, 
Farrar amplifies and traces “Past and Present Opinions.” He 
cites Sir Isaac Newton, Dr. Isaac Watts (“There is not one place 
of Scripture where the word ‘death,’ as it was first threatened 
in the law of innocency, necessarily signifies a certain miser¬ 
able immortality of the soul”). 24 And with this agree contem¬ 
poraries Prebendary Henry Constable, Dr. R. W. Dale, and 
Dr. Edward White. 2 ® Farrar enlarges on the views of cham¬ 
pions of Conditional Immortality and annihilationism, who 
hold that “the soul is not immortal,” and that the “agonies of 
retribution will end for all, because extinction of being will be 
the fate of the finally impenitent.” 28 Though not himself a 
Conditionalist, Farrar nevertheless says: 

"Believing that much of the popular eschatology is founded on mis¬ 
interpretation, I feel confirmed in that opinion by seeing how many de¬ 
vout, able, and earnest men [Conditionalists] have come to the same 
conclusion, and are unable to accept as Scriptural the ‘hell’ of the 
Revivalist." 27 

7. Invokes Witness of German Scholars. —After citing 
the view of Isaac Watts (d. 1748)—“utter dest ruction of t he . . . 
life of the soul, as well as that of the body” 28 —Farrar turns to 
modern German scholars. He cites such authorities as^Ols-. 
hausen (“T he Bible knows nothing of the modern dogma of 
the immortality of the soul”); Nitzsch (“T he soul, being de¬ 
pendent on the Creator, does not possess immortality. As sin 
increases the soul faces destruction in hell and its death”); 
and Rothe (“Th e sufferings endured in hell by the reprobate 
will in reality end, but that the end will consist in the de¬ 
struction of the guilty. This idea is very ancient in the Church. 

. . . This opinion alone seems capable of satisfying all the con¬ 
ditions”) 28 —and gives references. 


24 Farrar, Mercy and Judgment: Last Words on Christian Eschatology with reference 
to Dr . Pusey*s “What Is of Faith?” p. 30. 
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8. Alexandrian Fathers Molded by Plato and Philo.— 
Covering again the Jewish evidence in the Apocryphal books, 
Josephus, and the Targums, Farrar states that for th e Jews 
Gehenna was “terminable; terminable, indeed, by annihil a¬ 
tion/' 30 Th is is the “very antithesis of endless torment/’ 31 
Then Farrar comes to the “uncertainty,” the “fallibility,” and 
“variance” of the Fathers. Chapter after chapter is devoted to 
a painstaking rehearsal of what the various Fathers thought 
and taught on the nature and destiny of man—many believing 
in “annihilation,” others in Eternal Torment, or in restora¬ 
tion. 


Farrar stresses the influence of the “Alexandrians” and 
their “accommodationism,” and how “the doctrine came to 
them from Plato, who allows the use of falsehood as a kind of 
moral medicine. Philo borrowed from Plato the same notion.” 
Again, “From Plato and Philo this unwholesome tendency . . . 
was inherited by the great Alexandrian Fathers.” 32 And then 
Farrar delves definitively into the intent of the Greek terms in¬ 
volved—such as that aionios “by itself * “never means end¬ 
less.” 33 


y 


9. Literal Interpretation Leads to Extinctionist 
View.— Finally, in commenting on the positions of the Condi¬ 
tional ists, such as White and Minton, Farrar says: 


“The devout believers in conditional immortality are perfectly 
right in insisting that if we bind ourselves by the literal meaning of the 
greatest number of Biblical expressions there is ten times more in the 
Bible which points to extinction as the final doom of the wicked than 
there is which points to their future existence in everlasting agonies." 34 

And he adds concerning the twenty-six t extsJn which it is ( 
alleged that “et ernal torme nts” are “indisputably taught/^ 
that— 


;>> 




“they are not indisputably taught in so mu ch as one. So far as I can see I 
say, with Dr. Isaac Watts, that I ca nn ot fin d one single ‘text' in all 
Scripture which, when fairly interpreted, teaches, as a matter of faith, or 




33 Ibid . See pp. 379, 380. 

34 Ibid., p. 374. 


30 Ibid. , p. 184. 

31 Ibid., p. 187. 

32 Ibid., p. 296. 
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in a way even approaching to distinctness a nd decisiveness, the co mmon 
views about ‘endless torments.’ ” 36 


Then comes this parting word: 

‘I believe that among the punishments of the world to come there 
are 'f^w stripes’ as well as 'many stripes,’ and I do not see how any fair 
interpretation of the metaphor^ tew stripes,’ can be made to involve the 
conception of endlessness for all who incur future retribution.” 345 


Farrar himself held to some sort of future probation. That 
was his “larger hope.'’ But he was adamant against the dogma 
of Eternal Torment—and his voice carried far and wide. In his 
conclusion he admits that “the ultimate extinction of the being 
of sinners appears to be taught by the literal meaning of many 
passages of Scripture.” But he again disavows the Universalist 
idea “that all men will attain to everlasting felicity.” 37 


III. Missionary Impey—Resignation From Methodist Ministry 



William Impey (1818-1896), for forty years a Wesleyan 
minister and missionary to South Africa, was long chairman 
and general superintendent of the Grahamstown District. 
Impey was highly esteemed and able. In the fateful year 1878 
he reached a crisis in his relationship to Methodism over the 
question of Eternal Torment, just when there was agitation 
and crisis in many lands and faiths. Because of matured convic¬ 
tions he was constrained to resign from the Wesleyan ministry 
in order to preserve his freedom of conviction and expression 
of view. The background was as follows. (Photo on page 416.) 


1. Annual Declaration of Conformity Required.— 
The constitution of the Wesleyan Church not only required 
“strict conformity” to its Doctrinal Standards (found princi¬ 
pally in Wesley’s Notes on the New Testament and the first 
four volumes of his Sermons, and the Disciplinary Regulations 
of the Wesleyan Catechism), but stipulated annual examination 
of every minister before the meeting of the district in which he 


“ Ibid. 


™Ibid. t p. 484. 


^ Ibid., p. 481. 
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resides, and before the General Conference. This examination 
involved four questions, No. 2 being, “Does he believe and 
preach our [the Wesleyan] doctrines?” and No. 3, “Does he 
‘observe and enforce’ the Wesleyan Discipline?” 

Among these declared doctrines is that of “eternal punish¬ 
ment as interpreted in Wesleyan theology.” 38 Specifically, it 
involves eternal “punishment” as well as “reward”—punish¬ 
ment in “hell fire, which will not consume, but preserve him 
from a cessation of being,” with “sin and its p unishme nt run¬ 
ning parallel throughout Eternity itself,” 39 and “without inter¬ 
mission,” so that when “millions of days, of years, of ages 
elapsed, still we are only on the threshold of eternity.” Again, 
“neither the pain of body nor of soul is an;y nearer an end than it 
was millions of ages ago.” 40 

2. Resigns Over “Eternal Torment” Stipulation.— 
Those are the Wesleyan Connexional Standards, along with 
those of the Wesleyan Catechism. So in personally repudiating 
such a dogma, Impey felt impelled to make this significant 
public statement: 

“This Doctrine I do not ' believe / and therefore cannot ' preach! The 
Wesleyan Church applies no such test to its Members as it does to its 
Ministers, and because I cannot ‘believe* and therefore do not 'preach* 
the Doctrine of Eternal Punishment as set forth in the Wesleyan system 
of Theology , the Conference declines to retain me as one of its Ministers, 
and that is th e sole r eason why I leave the Wesleyans.” u 

3. Takes Stand in Noble Line of Dissentients.— Im¬ 
pey had made thorough study of the question, as well as of 
the history of the noble line of dissentients. First, he found no 
mention of such dogma in either the Apostles’ Creed or the 
Nicene. Second, it had been a debatable question through the 
ages. He was well acquainted with the line of scholars through¬ 
out the Christian Era who had rejected it. And he cites a succes¬ 
sion of typical examples in this comprehensive paragraph: 


w William Impey, Why I Leave the Wesleyan Meth-odist Church 


(1878), p. 3. 
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"The names of such men as Justin Martyr, Irenaeus and Arnobius, 
in the early ages of Christianity,—and in later times of Dr. Isaac Watts, 
Isaac Taylor, John Foster, Archbishop Whately, Bishop Hampden, the 
Rev. R. W. Dale, Rev. Edward White, Dr. Parker, Rev. S. Minton, Dr. 
Petavel of Geneva, Professor Stokes of Cambridge, Professor Hudson of 
Cambridge, U.S., Dr. Huntingdon of Worcester, Mass., U.S. and a host of 
others in both the Established and Nonconformist Churches who re¬ 
pudiate the unscriptural dogma of endless misery, are certainly sufficient 
evidence that it does not come into the category of those truths which 
have been taught and received ‘at all times, everywhere and by everyone,’ 
and also that those who reject it are not summarily to be dismissed 
amongst infidels and sceptics." 42 

4. Restudy Touched Off by Farrar Repudiation.— He 
was likewise aware of the seventeen articles, written on this 
question by men of note, that appeared in the Contemporary 
Review for April, May, and June, 1878. These had been 
touched off by Canon Farrar’s treatise Eternal Hope, which 
simply repeated his crucial Westminster Abbey sermons of No¬ 
vember, 1877, repudiating the dogma of Eternal Torment. 
Impey was also aware of Wesley’s own denial of Calvinistic pre¬ 
destination because of its misrepresentation of the character of 
God, and because it could not be “found in Scripture.” But the 
Wesleyan test on Eternal Torment was “rigid.” It allowed no 
latitude. It was “this or nothing.” That was the “Doctrinal 
Test!” And Impey said, understandingly: “It is not what I do 
believe, but what I do not believe that places me outside the 
Wesleyan Conference.” 43 

5. Punishment “Everlasting” Because “Final and Ir¬ 
reversible.”— Impey’s resignation followed an exchange of let¬ 
ters with Dr. W. M. Punshon, of London, in September. In his 
first letter, dated September 7, Impey said: 

"That the future 'punishment' of the wicked is 'everlasting' in the 
sense that in itself it is final and irreversible, but that such punishment 
consists in the conscious and Eternal agony or suffering of a living soul, 
I cannot believe. I do not believe that the general teaching of God’s 
word warrants such a doctrine, nor do I believe that this doctrine incon¬ 
sistent with the revealed character of God.” 44 


“ ibid. 


**Ibid., p. 8. 


« Ibid., p. 10. 
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6. Takes Stand, With “So Help Me God.” —After refer¬ 
rin g to W esley ’s own r ejectio n of “predestination” because it 
contradicted^ Revelatio n itself and clearly impugned the char- 
a cter of God, I mpey made this declaration of faith and state¬ 
ment of relationship to Methodism: 


“If the Discipline of the Connextion allows me liberty of thought 
here, well and good! Most gladly will I continue, for the few possible re¬ 
maining years of my life [he was then sixty], to serve to the best of my 
power a Church and cause that I have ever loved; but if I am req uired to 
‘believe and teach' that the ever-and-all-loving God will co nsign to 
ceaseless conscious torment, throughout all the c ountless ages of an in- 
comprehensi ble Eternity, any soul that He has made, then, w ith M r. 
Wesley, I must again say, 'Here I fix my foot.' I cannot do i t; a nd w ith a 
grea ter than John Wesley, I must say, ' I can do no other, s o help m e 
God.' “ 4 8 



He was “fully conscious of the gravity of the position.” 46 


7. Categorical Answers Required of Impey.— Dr. Pun- 
shon pressed Impey to categorically answer four questions, 
which he did under date of December 13. In this Impey re¬ 
affirms his belief in a “just and final Retribution” “excepting 
always that of a literally ceaseless, conscious and eternal tor¬ 
ment, which I cannot accept.” 47 

But he reaffirmed his u ndeviating adherence to all the 
basic, saving doctrines stressed by Methodism, including the 
Fall of man and the Atonement, about which he was asked. 


8. Resigns Because Cannot Pledge “Silence.” —But Im¬ 
pey r efus ed to be “ p le dged to silence.” 48 And furthermore, as a 
district chairman with responsibility for examining the 
“preachers of the district,” and the “probationers for the min¬ 
istry,” he declared that inasmuch as his own views had “under¬ 
gone an important change” on this disputed point of Eternal 
Torment, he would be unable to require their adherence to 
such a dogma. But without waiting for his reply, Dr. Pun- 
shon ordered Impey to proceed at once to England for consul¬ 


ts ibid. 
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Left: James Panton Ham (d. 1902), Congregationalist of Bristol—Excludes No¬ 
tion of Independent Immortality. Right: William Impey (d. 1896), Methodist 
Superintendent, South Africa—Resigns From Methodism Over Issue of Eternal 

Torment. 

tation.* After going immediately to England, and consulting 
with the conference leaders, he states: “I found no course open 
but to resign my position as a Wesleyan Minister, for the rea¬ 
sons above stated/ 1 " 

9. Forty Years of Unbroken Service Ends.— This was 
his resignation, dated April 11, 1878: 

“Having by the Grace of God (as I think), and under the guidance 
of His Blessed Spirit been led to entertain convictions on the Doctrine of 
Eternal Punishment which are at variance with the Standards of 
Wesleyan Theology, and as there appears to be no prospect of such 
liberty of thought being allowed as may enable me consistently to retain 
my position as a Minister in the Connexion, I beg very respectfully, 
through you, to tender to the President and Conference my resignation. 

“I cannot but deeply regret that after forty years’ unbroken service 
in the Wesleyan Church, the rigidity of Connexional rule renders such 
a step necessary. It is taken, however, in the fear of God, whose teach¬ 
ings, rather than those of any creed, or of any Church, demand my 
supreme allegiance.” 81 


“ Ibid., pp. 14, 15. 


60 Ibid., p. 15. 


61 Ibid., pp. 15, 16. 
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This resignation was then accepted by Dr. W. B. Pope, 
president of the conference. And this was but an example of 
similar resignations or expulsions in different lands and among 
different faiths. 

After leaving the Wesleyan faith Impey became an Epis¬ 
copalian clergyman, serving as rector of St. John’s church, East 
London (South Africa), and as vicar of St. George’s Cathe¬ 
dral, Grahamstown. 


IV. Strang—Virile Conditionalist Editor and 
Scottish Polemicist 

M. W. Strang (d. 1908), of Glasgow, for eight years editor 
of The Messenger, was competently trained for the ministry, 
and was an able preacher of the gospel. However, his refusal 
to accept the Platonic philosophy of the inherent immortality 
of the soul, which undergirds the creed of the Scottish Pres¬ 
byterian Church, was an insuperable bar to his entering her 
ministry. So he founded The Messenger, which he published 
in Glasgow and edited from 1876 to 1884. This journal Jier- 
alded the imminent Second Advent and advocated eternal Life 
Only in Christ. Strang was also author of numerous tracts and 
poems, and was a participant in the Symposium in The Life 
Everlasting , by J. H. Pettingell. 

Convinced that immersion is the true form of baptism, 
he was thus baptized in 1870 and cast his lot with a small com¬ 
pany of some fifty fellow believers from various churches who 
were united on (1) the doctrine of the premillennial Second 
Advent, (2) Conditional Immortality and the ultimate destruc¬ 
tion of the wicked, and (3) baptism by immersion. On this 
basic platform they had organized as a company in Dundee, in 
1857. Special annual conferences of representatives of like- 
minded churches were part of the plan, collaborating with 
other Conditional Immortality groups that were now spring¬ 
ing up in various cities in Britain. 


14 
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The Messenger a Reflector of Turbulent Times 

The vicissitudes of the cause of Conditionalism are re¬ 
flected in the columns of Strang’s The Messenger, which ever 
stressed the fact that “immortality is not a quality inherent in 
man, but the gift of God.” Note a few of the newsworthy high 
lights from various issues. 

May, 1878: Agitation Widespread.— “Among all the 
burning questions exercising men’s mind, none occupies so 
large a portion of public attention as the Doctrine of Destiny of 
the Wicked. The old theory of eternal suffering is not now un¬ 
hesitatingly accepted and believed as a matter of course, but is 
being subjected to a searching analysis.” Reference is made to 
increasing numbers of adherents to Conditional Immortality; 
to the ever-widening circulation of Conditionalist literature; 
to the opening of the pages of the Christian World to the dis¬ 
cussion of the doom of the wicked; to Canon Farrar’s famous 
discourses in Westminster Abbey, in “impassioned rhetoric/’ 
challenging the doctrine of eternal misery; to the American 
Christian Union opening its pages to clergymen in the New 
World to express their views; to the renowned Dr. R. W. 
Dales espousal of Conditionalism. 

June, 1879: Macrae Deposed. —The trial of the Reverend 
David Macrae, of Gourock, Scotland, by the United Presby¬ 
terian Synod, for challenging the Westminster dogma of Ever¬ 
lasting Torment, the questions put to him by the interrogating 
committee, his deposition, and his farewell speech with its im¬ 
posing array of Scripture evidence. 63 The synod declared him 
“cut off” from the denomination. 

January, 1883: Two Ministers Expelled.— There is re¬ 
cital of the excommunication of Pastor Charles Byse, of Brus¬ 
sels, by the Belgian Evangelical Church Synod for preaching 
Conditionalism—the first church on the Continent to take 


63 The whole story is told in two books in the Dundee reference library. One is The 
Macrae Case (1879). It was also widely discussed in the Glaseow North British Daily Mail, 
particularly of July 19, 1879. 
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such a step. The activity of Dr. Petavel in his behalf is detailed. 
Also noted is the expulsion by the Church Missionary Society 
of one of its ablest missionaries in Japan, the Reverend W. 
Dening, for his denial of inherent immortality; and the forma¬ 
tion of a committee of Conditionalists (including Dean Pe- 
rowne, Professor Stokes, and Canon Swanson of Cambridge) to 
enable him to carry on his work. 

January, 1884: H. H. Dobney Lauded.— The death of 
H. H. Dobney is noted, his book being one of the early volumes 
(in the forties) to advocate Conditionalism. It was con¬ 
demned by Dr. Morrison in the Evangelical Magazine, but 
lauded by Dr. Pye Smith and Dr. Vaughan in the British Quar¬ 
terly. Also is noted the work of the Italian Baptist evangelist, 
Oscar Cocorda, in Torre Pellice, Italy (of Waldensian fame), 
who was asked to resign for preaching the doctrine of Condi¬ 
tional Immortality and Life Only in Christ in the chief towns 
of Italy. 

June, 1884: Removal of Dublin Minister.— The removal, 
by the Evangelical Alliance, of the Reverend J. S. Whitmed, 
of York Street Chapel, for holding the doctrine of Life Only 
in Christ. 

May, 1884: Laudation of George Storrs. —The death of 
the noted American Conditionalist George Storrs, editor of the 
Bible Examiner, is noted, who in 1842 was ostracized for 
preaching that destruction will be the doom of the finally im¬ 
penitent. 

The many editions and the influence of his famous Six 
Sermons are rehearsed. 

Then follow reports of the various branches of the parent 
Conditional Immortality Association"—established in Glas¬ 
gow, Auckland, Brisbane, Dundee, Edinburgh, Halifax, Liv¬ 
erpool, London, Manchester, Montreal, New York, et cetera, 
many of them with annual conferences and reports, such as the 


63 Founded in 1878. 
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Glasgow Conference. There is also a list of thirteen promi¬ 
nent Conditionalists scattered over Britain. 

August, 1884: Typical Conference Reported.— This is 
the conference in the Hamilton Street Congregational Chapel. 
Chairman, Henry J. Ward, president of the Association; speak¬ 
ers, Signor Oscar Cocorda, of the Vaudois Valleys; George 
Mackay, of the Lincoln Baptist church; Charles Underhill, of 
Oxford, and others. Alfred Watson, of Salisbury, speaking on 
“The Great Theological Stumbling Block,” declared: 

“Belief in man's natural and inherent immortality and the necessary 
sequence, the eternal suffering of the wicked, has turned the fair Gospel 
garden like a withering blight and fruitfulness into sterility. . . . Belief in 
j pian's na tural imm ortality an d in eternal suffering is a s tumb ling block 
because it gives a false v i ew of the atonement and r obs the wor k of 
Christ of its chief glory." 

And that was but one of a half-dozen influential Condi- 
tionalist journals. 

V. Thorough Investigation Leads to Strong 
Personal Convictions 

Strang likewise gives us an insight into the habit of thor¬ 
ough investigation, and the resultant strong convictions of 
these Conditionalist spokesmen. Going back to the apostolic 
warning to “beware of the leaven of false teaching” seeking to 
corrupt the young church, and especially Paul’s warning that 
the time would come when they would “not endure sound 
doctrine,” but be turned to “fables” and the “tradition of men,” 
he speaks of those germs of err or that came to f ullness in the 
Da rk Ages, whe n go spel truth was buried “under the accumu- 
lat ive corr uptions of the Greek and Roman Churches.” 64 

1. Immortality of the Soul the Parent Error.— Then 
he declares: 

"We believe, indeed, that o ne gros s parent error,_which se rves as a 
foundation for ne arly all th e abomination s of the Pajial te aching , re- 

M M. W. Strang, “Despoiled Through Philosophy,” in J. H. Pettingell, The Life 
Everlasting, pp. 719, 720. 
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quires still to be banished, with all its progeny, from the creeds of Prot¬ 
estantism^ where it holds a place of almost equal honor as the accredited 
basis of all t rue religio n. 

"Th is error is the belief in the immor tality of th e soul and the 
inalienable destiny of every man to live forever in some condition or 
other. This doctrine we solemnly declare to be no jaart of the doctrine of 
Christ, bu t, on the contrary , to be o pposed thereto, and to be derived 
directly from that very ‘philosophy’ against whose encroachments Paul 
raised a voice of warning.” 55 

2. Platonism Adopted Because of Immortal-Soulism. 

—Invoking historians like Dr. Mosheim, he quotes: 

“ 'Towards the close of this [third] century a new sect of philoso¬ 
phers arose of a sudden, spread with amazing rapidity throughout the 
greatest part of the Roman Empire, swallowed up almost all the other 
sects, and was extremely detrimental to the cause of Christianity. Alex¬ 
andria, in Egypt, . . . gave birth to this new philosophy. Its votaries chose 
to be called^ Platonics/ because ‘though attached to no particular sect, 
yet they preferred the sublime Plato to all other sages, and approved of 
the most of his opinions c oncerning the Deity, the universe, and the 
human soul/ ” 66 

He calls attention to the fact that the Christian eclectics 
—Athenagoras, Clement, Alexander, et cetera—preferred Pla¬ 
tonism to the other schools of Greek philosophy—Epicurean, 
Academic, Aristotelian, Stoic—which either openly scorned or 
flatly denied the notion of the immortality of the soul, wheieas 
Plato made it the basis of his teaching. And from Plato it was 
incorporated into Christianity.® 7 


3. Philosophy Triumphs Over Pure Doctrine.— This 
was the origin of the teaching that began in the third century 
concerning “the state of the soul after the dissolution of the 
body.” 68 Thus philosophy triumphed over the pure original 
Christian teachings. And then Origen, with his Neo-Platonism, 
added to the departures, releasing a “torrent of allegory” 
which overwhelmed the church,® and then depreciated the lib¬ 
erality of Scripture. And by the fourth century other embellish- 


» Ibid., p. 721 . 
"Ibid., p. 722 . 
Ibid. 
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ments began to be added, such as pray ers to dead saints , wor¬ 
ship ofj^lics^_and other papal dogmas and practices. 

Plato tau ght that death was only apparent—that there 
really was no death, only a transition, and “that immortality 
was inherent in the deathless indivisible soul.” Then mysti¬ 
cism was added to extenuate the “sluggish body” which “re¬ 
strains the liberty of the immortal spirit.” *° 

4. Development of Conflicting but Paralleling 
Schools. —Then came the division of the Immortal-Soulists 
into two schools—the Eternal-Tormentists, holding that “sin¬ 
ners are destined to be preserved forever in hopeless misery,” 
and the Restorationists, or followers of Origen, holding that all 
purified sinners will ultimately be saved and find an eternal 
“dwelling-place among the ransomed.”* 1 

The church was “engulfed and borne away in that torrent 
of allegory which philosophy let loose upon the Church.” Thus 
it was, Strang declared, that the church was “deprived” of the 
“pole star of the Church’s destiny,” and left “adrift without 
due guide,” headed toward the “rocks and quicksands of the 
perilous latter days.” 62 Then he admonishes: 

“Restore the true doctrine of immortality, and you have the most 
potent we apon ever forged f or the defeat of that Rationalism and its 
twin Agnostici sm which are eating the vitals out of our modern Chris- 
tianity.” 63 

And he closes by appealing for “liberation from the chains 
of centuries.” 


VI. Laing—Effective Scottish Advocate of Conditionalism 

In Scotland, William Laing (1826-1900) was born in 
Edinburgh, and became a member of the Secession Church. 
Throughout his youth God was to him an object of terror, for 
he had been taught that Eternal Torment is to be the lot of 
the main portion of the human race. Nevertheless, he had a 
strong desire to become a preacher of the gospel. But he was 


*> Ibid., pp. 724, 725. 
« Ibid., p. 729. 
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puzzled over the differences between various Christian bodies, 
particularly their appeal to a Confession of Faith rather than 
the Bible. 

Laing became especially troubled over chapter 3, section 3 
of the Westminster Confession—that, irrespective of their con¬ 
duct, God had, for His own glory, predestined some men and 
angels to everlastin g misery . He felt that he could not sub¬ 
scribe to such a concept. He was then given a book to read on 
Predestination, but it only drove him further from Calvinism. 

Laing became persuaded that God wants all men to be 
saved, and that Jesus died for all. Only personal rejection of 
God's provisions and entreaties causes the loss of the soul. Just 
then, in Musselburgh, he saw an announcement of a sermon on 
the ‘‘Extent of the Atonement,” at Victoria Place Chapel, by 
Conditionalist William Glen Moncrieff. He attended, and was 
deeply impressed with what was to him a new and satisfying 
view of God and His salvat ion a s relates_to man. So in 1845 he 
left the Secession Church and joined MoncriefFs congrega¬ 
tion. 


1. Steps in Becoming a Conditionalist. —He soon felt a 
strong desire to become a preacher of that fuller salvation, and 
entered the Theological Academy at Kilmarnock. Being of a 
logical turn of mind and an omnivorous reader, he had the 
ability to penetrate to the heart of an issue. With an insatiable 
thirst for knowledge he read widely in the Church Fathers. As 
a result he became suspicious of their authority and reliability. 
Ma ny of their minds, he was persuaded, had been steeped in 
heathen philosophy, an d this had molded their later Christian 
theological concepts. The view of many of the Fathers on the 
immortality of the soul and its attendant notions had clearly 
been derived from Platonic philosophy. 

He soon gave up completely all belief in the natural im¬ 
mortality of the soul, coming to hold that immortality begins 
at the r e surre ctio n—clearly th e hope of the Early Church— 
when this mortal shall put on immortality and this corruption 
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shall put on incorruption. This, he found, was likewise Mon- 
crieff’s belief. 

By 1850 he had given up the idea of consciousness in the 
intermediate state. But for a time he still retained the idea 
that man was a compound being, that his body was inhabited 
by an immaterial principle called the “soul.” And although it 
required an organism through which to manifest itself, he 
thought the soul was independent of that organism for exist¬ 
ence, and preserved its identity through all the changes of life 
and death, and that it was this immaterial principle which 
produced thought and volition in man. 

2. Does Not Possess Separate Immortal Soul. —In 
1851, after carefully reviewing the whole question, which had 
agitated his mind for about six years, the matter became clear. 
He joined with John Milton in holding that— 

" ‘man is a being, intri nsically and prop erly one and individual, not 
compound o r separable, not, according to the common opinion, made up 
and framed of two distinct and different natures, as of soul and body, but 
the whole man is soul, and the soul man; that is to say, a body or sub¬ 
stance, individual, animated, sensitive, rational.’ ” 64 

In studying the Scripture account of the creation of man, 
he found no mention of the putting of a soul into th e body of 
‘Adam in order for him to become a man. Rather, “God formed 
MAN,” he re ad, “of the dust of the ground, and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life, and he became a living soul”— 
that is, he became alive, a living being. Throughout the Bible 
he found no statement that man possesses a separate, inde¬ 
pendent soul. The arguments from reason in support of the im¬ 
materiality of the soul are, he held, to be noted for their in¬ 
genuity rather than their soundness. Some of such arguments 
would prove that all animals, even animalculae, are endowed 
with this immortal, independent, thinking principle. That goes 
too far. 

Such was the origin and development of Laing’s Condi- 


M Quoted in William Laing, Papers on Life and Advent Truth and Other Bible Themes 
(1901), pp. 14, 15. 
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tionalism, as he became one of its early advocates in Scotland. 
He was author of numerous articles and papers thereon, chiefly, 
“Life Only in Christ,” “Immortality the Gift of God,” “A His¬ 
tory of the Corruption of the Scripture Doctrine of a Future 
Life,” “The Thief on the Cross/’ “The Perverted Parable 
(the Rich Man and Lazarus),” and “Universalism Examined 
in the Light of Scripture.” 65 

VII. Ham—Bible Excludes Notion of Independent Immortality 

Shortly before this came James Panton Ham (1819-1902), 
Congregationalism who was trained at Cheshunt College, Cam¬ 
bridge, then ministered at Maidenhead and then Bristol. Be¬ 
ginning in 1847, he was for a time minister of the Lodge Street 
Congregational Chapel, Bristol. But his adoption of differ¬ 
ing doctrinal views led him to accept the pastorate of the 
Cooper’s Hall Congregational Free church, 66 likewise of Bris¬ 
tol (1855-1859). Ham was author of Life and Death; or, the 
Theology of the Bible, in Relation to Human Immortality 
(1849); and Generations Gathered and Gathering; or The 
Scripture Doctrine Concerning Man in Death (1850). In this he 
“maintains that man has no conscious existence between death 
and resurrection. 67 Because he ran into heavy opposition, it is 
said that he finally became a Unitarian. 

1. Immortality Solely for Believer in Christ. —Ham 
appeals to the Scriptures as the sole criteria in the matter of 
human immortality and future retribution. The following ex¬ 
tract from Life and Death presents his position clearly: 

“The doctrine which I have been endeavoring to inculcate in this 
lecture, and which appears to me to be the plain, unequivocal voice of 
the Bible, is, that life, eternal life, literally understood, is the p rivile ge of 
no man but the believer in Jesus Christ , through whom it is bestowed as 
the sovereign gift of God. Now, the popular view of the theory of re- 

65 Later assembled in Papers on Life and Advent 'Truth. 

66 This was the famous Dissenting Congregation established by Henry Newcomb, who 
had been ejected in 1662 from the Collegiate church under the Act of Uniformity. 

87 Abbot, The Literature of the Doctrine of a Future Life f no. 2632, n. Also reprinted 
in Aaron Ellis, Bible vs. Tradition (New York, 1853) and Bible Examiner , May and June, 
1852 (vol. 7, pp. 65-92). 
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demption excludes this cardinal doctrine of immortality alone in Christ; 
it builds its theory upon a philosophic conceit, it erroneously assuming 
that we have eternal life as a proper attribute of our human nature.” 68 

2. Innate Immortality Counter to Inspiration. —Strik¬ 
ing at the popular philosophical concept of independent im¬ 
mortality, derived from Plato, Ham continues: 

“He, then, who teaches that man is immortal, independently of 
Jesus Christ, introduces a distracting element into the system of the 
Christian religion. It is to render its plain and obvious teachings obscure 
and inappreciable, except upon a system of interpretation, which gjfixes 
to words ideas whi ch they have nowhere else in the writings and com¬ 
merce of mankind. It is to flatter human prid e, by unduly exalting 
human nature. It is to commingle with the teaching of God the doctrines 
and commandments of men, and eminently tp dep rive the Christian re- 
dem ption of its chief lustre, and Christ himself of his mediatorial dignity 
as the Life-Gwer. 'This is the record, that God hath given to us eternal 
life , and this life is in His Son/ ‘He that hath the Son hath life; and he that 
hath not the Son of God hath not life / ‘The gift of God is eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord / ” 88 

Ham's was but one voice of many speaking similarly in the 
mid-century period. (Photo on page 416.) 

48 J. Panton Ham, Life and Death; or, the Theology of the Bible, in Relation to 
Human Immortality, pp. 85, 86. 

" Ibid., p. 86. 










CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


Periodicals Reflect 
Conflict and Advance 


I. Bible Echo —Panoramic Portrayal of Conditionalist 
Advances 


The Bible Echo, a “Weekly Religious Newspaper/' edited 
by William Kellaway, of London, was launched in 1874, 
several years before the organization of the Conditional Im¬ 
mortality Association. Militantly Conditionalist, it placed in 
the very first issue, in its editorial masthead, its stated purpose, 
and repeated it in each issue: 

“To restore to prominence the many truths of the Bible which have 
long been set aside by superstition and tradition, and which, therefore, 
are almost forgotten by the Church of God. Reference is made more es¬ 
pecially to the truths of the thorough mortality of man; and the Gospel 
of Immortality and the Kingdom of God to be received and inherited by 
Christ only. It will also teach the Apostolic truth of the everlasting 
punishment of the ungodly in their excision from life, under which ban 
they will remain for eternity .’* 1 

It sought faithfully to “echo" the message of the “Book 
of God.” 

1. Bible Yields No Support for “Innatism.” —In the 
initial issue the leading editorial was titled “Is Man Eternal by 
Nature? The Bible Silent on the Inherent Eternity of Man.” 
Challenging at the outset the contention that man is “in- 


i The Bible Echo , vol. 1, May 1, 1874, p. 8. 
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herently eternal,” and “imperishable” and “indestructible,” 
Kellaway says incisively: 

“The first fact we notice is that the Bible does not call man im¬ 
mortal . 

“We assert that the Bible i s wholly silent on the innate and inherent 
eternity of man. Nowh ere does it teach the doctrine of human immor¬ 
tality as a present fact. It d oes not frame a single argument for it. It does 
not t ake it fo r granted, in any reasoning It does not urge it as a mo tive 
for repentance or reformation. It does not darkly hint it. No; nor does 
it even incidentally, accidentally, casually refer to it. From Genesis to 
Revelation, there is not a single verse which speaks of man as immortal. 
No prophet, king, apostle, nor the Christ, speaks such a word. Neither 
directl y nor indirectly , expressly nor inferentially, by parable or symbol, 
nor in any style of language or mode of conveying ideas, do the inspired 
writers let slip such a thought.” * 2 * * 

Seeking out and bringing “together every passage on 
‘man,’ ‘soul,’ ‘spirit,’ ‘mind/ ” et cetera, the editor lists a hun¬ 
dred texts on “man,” in sequence. Then he comments point¬ 
edly: 

“It will be observed that God does not once call man immortal; but 

on the contrary , man is sp o ken of as 'mortal/ Corrup tible,’ and even 
‘dead.’ So that the affirmative side of the Scripture is for human mortality 
and against the human fancy of deathlessness.” 8 

The same issue carries a strong article by Canon Henry 
Constable/ and another by W. Dashper on “Punishment Eter¬ 
nal, but Not Eternal Torture.” 5 * Dr. Petavel is likewise a par¬ 
ticipant in this initial number/ It has scholarly contributors. 

2. Abundant Testimony Merits a “Verdict.” —In the 

issue for May 8, along with three articles by contributors on 

“Hades,” as the grave or resting place of the dead, “The Rich 

Man and Lazarus,” and “Jesus the Resurrection and the Life,” 7 

Editor Kellaway continues with all pertinent texts on “soul,” 

“spirit,” and “mind,” and concludes: 

“We think, after adducing the testimony we have, we are entitled to 
ask for this verdict,—That God does not teach that man, the spirit, the 
soul, or the mind, is either of them an intelligent immortal being.” 8 
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He quotes from a letter sent to Edward White from a 
missionary in India. Then he notes the accession of prominent 
Baptist Arthur Mursell, of Stockwell Chapel, London, to the 
ranks of the Conditionalists. 9 There is a letter from a Congre- 
gationalist minister who had known Dr. Thomas Binney for 
a quarter of a century, stating that Binney, in his last sermon 
at Weighhouse, took his stand publicly with Dale, Bevan, 
Braden, Raleigh, White, Hall, Mursell, and others, as “a be¬ 
liever in the ultimate destruction of the wicked, after punish¬ 
ment according to their works, but not in their eternal or 
never-ending torment.” They are “to be destroyed.” ]0 

3. Address Challenged, and Conditionalist Accession. 
—The May 15 number reports a lecture at Chelsea Vestry Hall 
by Baptist minister Barker, presenting the usual “inherent im¬ 
mortality of all men” postulate. At the conclusion of the lec¬ 
ture, in the designated “discussion” period, James Waylen is¬ 
sued a direct challenge to meet Barker “at any time or place, 
and fairly fight the battle out on Biblical grounds.” 11 Condi- 
tionalism was not at all pacifist. 

An editorial on “The Pharisees and Immortality” and an 
article by Miles Grant, of America, on “Spiritualism the Work 
of Demons” 13 are followed by an extended statement by Canon 
Constable on “Thomas Binney and Life in Christ.” 13 Back in 
1869 Constable had sent Binney a copy of his Duration and 
Nature of Future Punishment. This was acknowledged by 
Binney, together with the statement that he was simulta¬ 
neously reading the books of several other Conditionalists— 
and then and there declared his own acceptance of Condition- 
alism. 14 

4. Dale Declaration Received With “Plaudits.” —The 
rejection of the Eternal Torment dogma, declared by Birming- 


» Ibid., p. 19. 

™Ibid., p. 26. 

” Ibid., p. 31. 

12 Ibid., pp. 32, 33. 

12 Ibid., pp. 34-36. 

14 Binney noted separately at the close of Bible Echo series. 
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ham’s Dr. R. W. Dale at a Congregationalist ministerial gath¬ 
ering, is reported in “Note on Passing Events,” of May 22: 

"At the Cannon Street Hotel, on Friday evening last, a Conversa¬ 
zione took place, Samuel Morley, Esq., M.P., in the chair, when the 
noted R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, distinctly, and at some length, 
avowed his rejection of the dogma of never-ending torture, and his be¬ 
lief in the Scriptural and reasonable doctrine of the destruction of the 
wicked. The spread of this important truth among the Congregationalists 
and others is remarkable. To show the feeling of the community, we 
are glad to be able to state that, instead of this profession being received 
with hisses by the auditory, the address was honoured with plaudits 
from all parts of the room. Surely truth wins.” 18 

Likewise on May 22, in an editorial on “Death Compared 
to a Sleep,” each of the four divisions developed is buttressed 
by a battery of texts. Here are the four: 

"I. Dying Is Represented as Falling Asleep." (Texts follow, with 
key words emphasized.) 

"II. The State of Death Analogous to Sleep." 

"III. While the Dead Sleep, It Is Night to Them." 

"IV. The Resurrection the Waking and Standing up of Those 
Asleep." ia 

5. Swiss Minister Questioned but Approved.— In the 
May 29 issue, under the section “Spread of the Truth,” a report 
appears—“Progress of Truth in Switzerland.” It quotes a let¬ 
ter from a Protestant pastor examined at great length by a 
church “commission of inscription”— 

"chiefly upon eternal punishment. I fully explained my opinions:— 
negation of the necessary immortality of the soul, but separation of the 
righteous and the wicked in the future state; the meaning of the word 
aionios; destruction of the soul or second death for the impenitent; life 
in Christ only." 17 

He was heard with “great attention,” thanks to the circula¬ 
tion of Dr. Petavel’s book La Fin du Mai (“The Non-eternity 
of Evil”), a summary of which had been given in a theological 
society meeting by a Conditionalist. This Protestant pastor, 
under questioning, was nevertheless “admitted unanimously 
and welcomed most kindly,” and inscribed in the “register of 


« Ibid., p. 29. 


16 Ibid., pp. 45, 46. 


it Ibid., p. 55. 
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pastors and ministers/’ Then, seeking appointment as pastor 
to a particular congregation, he was again questioned rigor¬ 
ously, and gave “anew an exposition of my opinions upon a fu¬ 
ture state.” After some dissenting voices he was “unanimously 
appointed.” 18 

Five other items—an editorial on the groundlessness of 
the argument in behalf of natural immortality; Constable on 
“Mr. Spurgeon on the Intermediate State”; a Bible study on 
“Where Do the Dead Sleep?” answered by “In the Dust” (with 
supporting texts), “In the Earth,” and “In the Grave”; fur¬ 
ther comment on R. W. Dale’s recent speech at the Congrega¬ 
tional Soiree, in the Cannon Street Hotel, against the notion of 
eternal conscious suffering; and finally, an announcement that 
Samuel Minton, of Eaton Chapel, would deliver a lecture at 
Chelsea Vestry Hall on “Immortality in Christ Alone,” to an 
assembly of ministers. 19 

6. Dr. Dale’s Declaration of Faith. —-These excerpts 
from Dale’s speech will prove illuminating: 

“ ‘Again and again He [Jesus] spoke of the doom of the impenitent 
. . . ; and by Him that doom was uniformly represented as involving a 
condemnation that will never be reversed, ... a ruin for which there is 
no remedy. The chaff is to be burned up, the dead and corrupting soul is 
to be utterly consumed and destroyed/ 

“ ‘We have reached the conclusion that eternal life is thejjift of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; that this life is n ot given t o those who reject the 
gospe l, but given in the new birth to those who b elieve, and who are 
thereby made partakers of the Divine nature. . . . 

“ ‘In the world to come they [the impenitent] will not . . . hear 
from the lips of Christ the words, "Come, ye blessed of My Father;" but 
that He will say to them, “Depart from Me, ye cursed;" words extinguish¬ 
ing all hope . . . ; that their punishment will not regenerate, but destroy 
them; that in the fires to which they are destined thej will not be 
purified, but consumed, and that from the second death there is no resur¬ 
rection/ " a 

Then he adds: 

“ ‘I wish, with the greatest possible emphasis, to state that in my 
own experience the reception of t his doctr ine has not only not enfeebled 
my belief in the great doctrines of the evangelical faith, . . . but has given 


18 Ibid. 


19 Ibid., pp. 57-61. 


20 Ibid., p. 61. 
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all those doctrines [Incarnation, atonement, regeneration] a iirnier hold 
on my intellect, my conscience, and my heart/' 21 

7. Dale Declaration Attacked by “Christian World.” 
—In the June 5 issue A. W. Warner discusses the technical 
Hebrew and Greek terms for “Hell,” and illustrates their mean¬ 
ings and occurrences. 23 And on June 12 note is taken of a new 
Christian World attack on Dr. Dale’s address before the Con- 
gregationalist clergy gathering, and his declaration on Condi- 
tionalism. 28 Mention is made of another Baptist minister—R. 
Stevenson, of Broad Street Chapel, Nottingham—declaring 
against Innate Immortality and Eternal Torment. 24 Then a 

V/ sevenfold answer (with texts) is gi ven t o a sevenfold ques tion, 
/ f “ When Do Saints Receive Etern al Life?” the seven being: (1) 
O At the resurrection; (2) at the last trump; (3) at the end of 
the Christian course; (4) in the day of rewards and punish¬ 
ments; (5) at the harvest of the world; (6) in the world to 
c ome; and (7) in the ti me of re -genesis. 25 And American Con-^ 
ditionalist C. F. Hudson is cited relative to everlasting con¬ 
tempt—^the eternal contempt of their companions.” 36 

8. “Christian World” Attack Challenged by “Echo.” 
—A second attack on Dr. Dale, this time in the Christian World 
of May 29, is then noted. 27 And a simultaneous attack on Con- 
gregationalist Dale by the Christian Standard admits: “ ‘The 
doctrine of the ultimate annihilation of the ungodly is making 
astonishing progress, at least among Nonconformists.* ” 28 

But the Standard is excoriated by the Echo because of its 
misrepresentations. Editor Kellaway says: 

"Believers of the truth of [Conditional] immortality in the British 
Isles are to be counted by thous ands, an d, we believe, tens of thousands. 
They are in nearly every town and village, and in some places have in¬ 
creased to companies; indeed, the churches are few which have not some 
private or avowed holders of the doctrine; and in America we think they 
would n ot fall fa r short of a hundred thousand. Besides this, there are 
many in Australia, Cape Colony, and India; and in Switzerland there is a 
very large return to primitive faith." 29 


31 ibid. 

22 ibid., p. 66. 

23 ibid., p. 75. 


* ibid. 

26 ibid., P . 79. 
20 ibid. 


* Ibid., June 12, pp. 80, 81. 
» Ibid., p. 82. 

28 Ibid. 
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Defending Conditionalism, Kellaway adds: 

“We do believe in the aionian p unis h ment , and will not let his 
falsehood pass without branding it as false. We are sorry we have to 
write so strongly of any author and his productions; but Mr. [editor] 
Grant is a very great offender, and the truth must be spoken/’ 30 

In fact Kellaway challenges Grant, editor of the Standard, 
to debate the whole question of ‘‘torment or death” in the 
Bible Echo and the Christian Standard. 31 The battle was in¬ 
tense. Stirrings in Scotland also are reported over Eternal Pun¬ 
ishment. 32 

9. Great Conditionalist Meeting in Chelsea.— A Sup¬ 
plement to the issue of June 12 is devoted to the “Great Meeting 
in Chelsea Vestry Hall, on Immortality Only in Christ,” 33 with 
some five hundred assembled to hear the Reverend Samuel 
Minton, of Eaton Chapel. The gathering included numerous 
prominent clergymen—Constable, Boardman, Hitchens, Roth¬ 
erham, May, Waylen, Mursell, Farre, Hartley—with Edward 
White as chairman. Dr. Joseph Parker, of the City Temple, un¬ 
able to be present, sent this message: 

“ ‘I am more and more persuaded that the argument which you in¬ 
tend to uphold is, so far as I can understand it, thoroughly sound and 
conclusive; and therefore I trust your work to-night will be thoroughly 
successful/ " 34 

Minton is declared to have given a masterful address. Two 
quotations must suffice: 

“Scripture not only withholds any support to natural immortality, 
but that in every page, in every variety of language, and by every form of 
imagery, it distinctly, pos itively, and dogmatic ally denies it, and says the 
opposite. From beginning to end it labours to impress upon us that we 
are not immortal, and shall not live for ever unless we are partakers of 
the life of Christ; and if we will have eternal life we must accept it as the 
gift of grace th rough the Only-be gotten of the Father; that if we long for 
immortality we must seek fo r it.” 36 

“God is able to destroy man. Destroy is stronger than kill. You may 
kill a living creature without destroying it; but you cannot destroy with¬ 
out killing it. God can destroy the sinner. He can separate and dissipate 


30 Ibid. 33 Ibid., p. 87. 

31 Ibid., p. 83. 34 Ibid. 

32 Ibid., p. 85. 33 Ibid., p. 88. 
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his component particles and the elements of his entire being; and this 
is His threat to the wicked. He am sepa rate part from part as no man 
can. Some say we believe in annihilation. We do not. Annihilation, as 
scientifically understood, means reducing something to nothing. This we 
do not believe. But we do believe in the destruction of the ungodly.” M 

Then the Reverend Arthur Mursell, recent Baptist convert 
to Gonditionalism, proposing a vote of thanks, said: 

“I believe ours is the view that wil l ultimatel y obtain throughout 
C hristendom. I am certain it is winning its way in all Churches; and I 
\hope I may not be accused of a want of charity in sayin g that there is 
only lacking more boldness for many to confess themselves believers of 
immortality only in Christ. Speaking of my own case, I had convictions 
on the question for years, but could not until lately command the courage 
to speak oul The truth we hold is so rationa l and scriptural that I can¬ 
not see any reason why it is not the popular view. . .. 

“I feel that those who teach the natural immortality of the soul, only 
give Jesus half a crown, and it is my desire to crown Him Lord of all.” 37 

10. White on Conditionalist Twenty-three-Year 
Spread. —In the same June 12 Supplement extended notice is 
taken of Dr. Edward White’s “Doctrines and Principles”—an 
address on the twenty-third anniversary of the dedication of his 
St. Paul’s Chapel. At the outset he cites Whately’s well-known 
statement: 

“Never once, from Genesis to Revelation, is man addressed by 
prophets or apostles as an immortal being possessed of a never-dying 
soul, or in any equivalent language.” 88 

White then says that “life, however it was clothed upon 
. . . , never lost ... its primary meaning of conscious existence , 
and that the threat of destruction never lost its primary mean¬ 
ing of extinction of that existence.” 89 And at the close he reports, 
“Since those days [twenty-three years ago] these views of divine 
truth have spread wonderfully, both at home and abroad.” 40 
Specifically, he says they have— 

“won the assent of men whose scholarship and piety no one questions. Dr. 
Weymouth, Head Master of Mill Hill School, Dr. Mortimer, late Head 
Master of the City School, Archbishop Whately, Bishop Hampden, Pro- 



» Ihm. 

* lhid. t p. 94 
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fessor Stokes of Cambridge, Mr. Sheppard of Frome, the late John Foster, 
author of ‘Essays on Decision of Character,’ Mr. Dale, Mr. Warleigh, 
Rector of Ashchurch, Mr. Davis, Vicar of Roundhay; Professor Hudson 
of Boston, President Trafford, Mr. Wm. Maude, Dr. Parker, Mr. Minton, 
and many others less known but equally weighty thinkers and critics have 
made no secret of their assent.” 41 


Conditionalism attracted and won some of the finest minds 
in Britain. 

11. Protests, Accessions, Repudiation, Advance.— On 
June 19 a letter from BiMe tr anslator foseph B. Ro therham, 
written to the Christian World, is reprinted. It protests the 
Eternal Torment position, and states that “the Destructionist 
view is able to assert itself w ith invi ncible cogenc y. ,, 12 Because 
of Bible declarations, Rotherham says he is— 


“ ‘constrained to disbelieve the theological dogma of man’s natural and 
unconditional immortality. It is enough for me that the Bible does not 
teach it. Had it been true, I must have found it there. 


1 ' 


“ ‘As a consequence, I am free to accept the everlasting punishment 
of the incorrigible as flTeiF everlasting destruction.’ ” 43 


The editor comments on recent ministerial accessions-— 
some courageously stepping out, and many being snubbed 
by associates and reactionary organizations/ 4 Dr. William 
Leask also has a lengthy article, “The Scripture Doctrine of a 
Future Life.” 40 He logically contends, “A mortal creature can¬ 
not give bi rth to an i mmortal.” And in the midst of his article 
Leask says: “The dogma of eternal torments, which has sprung 
out of the dogma of natural immortality, must be rejected 
along with the huge delusion which gave it birth.” * 


12. Numerous Tokens of Progress. —In the July 3 issue 
Miles Grant again writes on “Spiritualism the Work of De¬ 
mons,” and “G.A.H.” on “Tormented but Killed at Last.” " 
Kellaway, the editor, notes several new ministerial accessions 
to the ranks of Conditionalism. 4 * And in an editorial on “How 


Ibid 
Ibid., p. 99. 
Ibid 


M Ibid., p. 100, 


« Ibid., pp. 101-103. 
« Ibid., p. 102. 

« lb,d., pp. 120. 121. 
»' Ibid., p. 124. 
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Believers Have Eternal Life Now,” he says the Christian has it 
“ in prom ise,” “in faith, which credits the promise,” “conse¬ 
quently in h ope,” a nd “in pledge.” Each is supported with 
texts. H e summarizes by stating: 

“God has given to the Christ for us eternal life. It is to day in his 
pow er and keeping. It is in transit to us. We are promised we sha ll have 
i t in possession. We beiieve God and lav hold of it. We hope and with 
p atience wait for i t. Aqd for our assu rance th at we shall have it. we h ave 
lan earnest of it by way of a change into the div ine moral image. But 
eternal life will be actually bestowed at the resurrect ion, when this 
mortal shall put on immortality.”*’ 

There is also a letter from John Leslie, of Canada, on Dr. 
Thomas Binney’s position, declared before a group of sixty, 
that the wicked “would be destroyed, or perish forever.” It also 
cites Dr. Fraser, of the Free Presbyterian Church of London, 
and Dr. Eadie, of Glasgow—all maintaining the Conditionalist 
position/’ 0 

13. £100-Offer for Missing Text. — The July 10 issue 
notes J. N. Darby s early Conditionalist positions/ 1 later aban¬ 
doned, and July 24 records Congregationalist Robert Ash¬ 
croft, avowing “his belief in the non-immortality of the soul.” 62 
Then there is the account of a £ 100-offer in Liverpool, broad¬ 
cast through circulars and local papers, for “a single passage of 
Scripture proving the natural and inherent immortality of the 
souk” ” And finally there is an item, “Above a Hundred Wes¬ 
leyan Methodists Believing in Life in Christ,” with a resultant 
“great stir” in one of the “northern circuits.” 51 The August 21 
issue tells of School Chaplain C. A. Greaves’ letter to the Rock, 
on “No Immortality out of Christ.” 56 

14. Multiple Provisions of “Life” Enshrined in Christ. 
—The September 18 issue begins a continuing series of articles 
by Dr. Emmanuel Petavel, translated from his current French 
book La Fin da Mai . 66 And in the September 25 issue a new 



U. UQ. 
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Baptist ministerial accession to Life Only in Christ is noted 
from the Christian World? On October 9 editor Kellaway, de¬ 
fending their “Contention With Popular Belief/’ quotes from 
a little tract Immortality only in Christ> on Christ our life: 

“ ‘He is spoken of as—our Life—the Life—the Word of Life—the 
Prince of Life—the Lord of Life—the Giver of Life—the Bread of Life— 
the Wa ter o FT! f e—the Way of Life—the Resurr ection and the Life. H e 
gives the Promise of Life—Justification of Life—Newness of Life—the 
Spirit of Life—the Grace of Life —-the Lig ht of Life—the Crown of Life— 

right to eat of the Tree of L ife, and to drink of the River of the Water of 
Life—and writes our names in the Book of Life. All Scripture testifies to 
the doctrine, that immortal Life is the gift of God, through the Christ/ M M 

This is followed by a thirteen-point declaration against 
evil being eternal. 6 ® In the “Discussion Department/* •* “Alpha” 
and “Beta” discuss the nature and destiny of man. 00 And four 
separate Conditionalists answer the “Eternal Fire” conten¬ 
tion. 01 Then on October 16 and 23, under “Brethrenism and 
Excommunication/* the moving story of the expulsion of 
E. W. P. Taunton is told—expelled because he refused to give 
up “his view of eternal punishment”—together with the with¬ 
drawal of George W. Barber, who gives a masterful answer to 
the strictures against him.* a There is also the recital in the 
October 23 Echo of the laying of the cornerstone of the Pro¬ 
gressive Christian church (of Atherton), by Captain Henry J. 
Ward on October 17. The entire congregation held to Life 
Only in Christ. 63 They were impelled to separate in order to 
have freedom of conscience to believe life is derived from 
Christ and to disbelieve in Eternal Torment. 

15. Summarizing Statement on Conditionalism. —We 
close this survey of this first volume of the Echo by noting a 
sevenfold answer by Robert Pegrum, in the issue of Novem¬ 
ber 20, to the question “Is Man Immortal?” His seven points 
in the negative (each buttressed by numerous scriptures), with 
the Greek and Hebrew terms involved, follow: 


•» Ibid., p. 263. 

M Ibid., p. 292. 

°* Ibid., pp. 292-294 
*>thid., pp. 294-296 


* Ibid., pp. 297. 309. 

•* Ibid., pp. 301-303 . 313-315. 
**lbid.. p. 317. 
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“I. The Bible states that God a lone is immortal, therefore, 
man cannot be immortal.” [Scriptures in original.] 

“II. The Bible treats man, not as immortal, but as a candidate 

FOR IMMORTALITY." 

“III. The Bible declares that d estruction will be the doom of 

THE UNGODLY." 

“IV. The Bible ascribes the soul (Heb., Nephesh ; Gr., Psyche) to 

THE I4WER ANIMALS, AS WELL AS TOYMAN: THEREFORE, THE SOUL CANNOT BE 
IMMORTAL. 

"V. The Bible frequently and plainly affirms the m ortality of 

THE SOUL." 

"VI. The Bible applies the expression 'Living SouL (Heb., 
Nephesh Chajah) to the lower animals as well as to man.” 

"VII. The Bible also asserts that spirit (Heb., Ruach; Gr., 
I Pneuma) is possessed in common by man and beast: therefore, the 
possession of spirit does not prove that man is immortal." 84 

M an is not, therefore , inherently, innately, indefeasibl y, 
immortal. That is a gift through Christ, received at the resur¬ 
rection, and only by the righteous. 

II. Homiletic Monthly's "Clerical Symposium on Immortality” 

A highly illuminating “Clerical Symposium on Immor¬ 
tality” ran through the “Theological Section” of the Homiletic 
Monthly during 1884 and 1885, and dealt with both the theo¬ 
logical and the historical aspects. Famous scholars presented 
both sides of the question. Conditionalist Canon Row opened 
the series, and at least a dozen distinguished men contributed. 
The over-all theme was “The Foundations of the Belief in the 
Immortality of Man.” 

1. Stokes’s Strong Case for Conditionalism.— One 
noted participant was Prof. (Sir) George G. Stokes, of Cam¬ 
bridge, and secretary of the Royal Society. Ably presenting 
the Conditionalist side, he covered the physical, metaphysical, 
t eleological, moral, and Bible arguments put forward for nat¬ 
ural immortality. He says the “ physica l evidence” is “notori¬ 
ously negativ e.” In death “all traces of organization are lost.” 
Any so-called evidence of natural immortality is a “mere sus- 


Ibid., pp. 362. 363. 
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Left: Sir George Gabriel Stokes (d. 1903), Professor at Cambridge University— 
Immortality Only Through Redemption. Right: Joseph B. Rotherham, Greek and 
Hebrew Scholar—Immortality Conditional and Dependent. 


picion,” and the “most probable inference” is perishing “at 
death.” * One by one Stokes dismisses the points as “assump¬ 
tions,” and without the “slightest weight.” On the teleologi¬ 
cal argument, he says: 

“We have clearly no right to assume that man’s destiny in his fallen 
state corresponds with aspirations which may have been implanted in 
him in his natural, i.e., unfallen condition. The desire of immortality no' 
more proves that a man will be immortal, than the desire of happiness 
proves that he will be happy.” 86 

Then, turning to the Biblical side, Stokes declares: 

"In the scriptural account of the creation and fall of man, there is 
nothing to indicate that man was by creation an immortal being. On 
the contrary, his immortality is represented as depending, not on his 
conditio n by creation, but on something outside of him, his right to the 


06 Homiletic Monthly , March, 1885, p. 150. 
w Ibid., p. 152. 
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___U £e of which fthe tre e of Life] was contingent on his obedience, and from 
which he was cut off at his fall, ‘lest he should live for ever.’ ” 87 

m 

He adds that “there is nothing to indicate that the ‘death’ 
which his disobedience entailed affected one part only of his 
nature, or was anything short of utter abolition.” 68 

Professor Stokes states that “over and over again in the 

\ New Testament,” “eternal life ” is offered on “conditions.” 
Clearly, he says, it “would not be o ffer ed as a gift/_ if it is al¬ 
ready our inheren t “poss ession.” To the Christian, “immortal¬ 
ity rests upon its promise as a gift, a gift supernatural in its 
nature,” and it “involves resurrection.” If we “once accept 

f the scriptural account of the fall,” and that “disobedience 
forfeited immortality,” then it is reasonable to believe that it 
is only “restored” under the provisions of redemption and 
[/‘complete righteousness.” That view, of “very early times” has 
of “late years” been revived. 66 Stokes closes with two important 
statements: 



" Man's whole b eing was forfeited bv the fall, and the future life is 

not his birthright, but depe nds on a sup ernatural dispensation of 
grace. . . . 

"Man must not look into himself but out of hi mself for assurance of 
immortality. " 70 

2. White: Widespread Contemporary Revival of Con- 
ditionalism. —In the March, 1885, issue, the “Symposium on 
Immortality” included a strong article by Dr. Edward White, 
constituting an over-all survey of contemporary Conditional- 
ism in France and other lands. He reports that in October, at a 
Synod meeting at Montpellier, some fifty Reformed Church of 
France clergymen listened to a paper presented by M. Babut, 
prominent Protestant leader, denying inherent immortality. 
In this position he was supported by Professors Bonnet of 
Frankfort and Sabatier of Montpellier. Then in December the 
noted Prof . T. G. Bonnev, British scientist and preac her, in his 
Hulsean lecture at Cambridge, similarly took the position of 



« ibid . 
•* Ibid. 
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Life Only in Christ, and denied the Innate Immortality of all 
souls. 71 He had declared: “There is not even one single men¬ 
tion in any of the books of the Bible from Genesis to Revela¬ 
tion, covering a space of 1500 years.” 72 

White also challenged the common contention of “general 
belief,” among ancient nations, of natural immortality. “Noth¬ 
ing can be farther from the fact,” he replied. The Egyptians, 
for example, held to a “restricted immortali ty,” with eternal 
life only for the “good,” and only a “temporary survival of the 
wicked.” ™ 

White cites Edouard Naville, of Geneva, as concurring 
that the “Egyptian belief” was the “destruction” of the wicked 
—not to mention the same view held by Egyptologists De 
Rouge, Lichtenberger, and Lenormant, with R. S. Poole, of 
the British Museum, all agreeing that the Egyptians held only 
to “the immortality of the good,” with the wicked at last “ut¬ 
terly destroyed.” Such, he said, is the consensus of belief among 
the “most learned authorities on Egypt.” White then turns 
to Jewish writers—such as Grand Rabbi Stein—adducing the 
statement that “man searches in vain” lor a declaration of 
natural immortality in the Mosaic writings. 74 


3. Host of Contemporary Conditionalists Merit Hear¬ 
ing.— White then alludes to Dr. Cairns’s discussion of the Pres¬ 
byterian Confession of Faith (which holds to Innate Immortal¬ 
ity and Eternal Torments for the wicked). But Cairns admits 
that there is “no men tion o f eternal misery” in the Old Testa- 
ment. Then White refers to the “determined effort” in Ger¬ 
many, Switzerland, France, England, and America, to restudy 
“Death, Life, and Immortality” in the light of Life Only in 
Christ. And he declares that “many of the ablest scholars and 
theologians” in these lands, taking their stand upon “Divine 
Revelation alone,” are contending that C hrist the Incarnate f 
Word is the “true author of everlasting life for sinful man”—J * 


Ibid., p. 2. 
w Ibid. 


Ibid. 

7< Ibid., pp. 2, 3. 
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and that “eternal life” was “lost for the race by the sin of 
Adam.” 76 

White closes by asserting that some of the “very greatest” 
are “lending their sanction” to the Conditionalist Movement, 
of going back to Early Church emphasis, later suppressed for 
long centuries but now being strongly revived. White names 
a number—Dorner, Byse, Rothe, Gess, Bonnet, Dale, Cesar 
Malan, Hudson, Babut, Lotze, Schultz, Jonker, Petavel, Bush- 
nell, and Renouvier. 78 And there are many others. Because of 
this, Dr. White claims that Conditionalism has a right to “at 
least a respectful treatment from its adversaries.” 77 While Con- 
ditionalists are still a “minority,” he reminds his readers that— 

"majorities are formed of persons, nine-tenths of whom have never been 
persuaded to examine with care the evidence for traditional opin ion; so 
that the authorities pro and con must, in the early stages of a contro¬ 
versy, be weighed rather than counted.’’ 79 

III. Active Discussion in Leading Periodicals in 1878-1879 

1. Dr. Dale Reaffirms Conditional Immortalitv Po¬ 
sition. —Almost continuous discussion over the nature and des¬ 
tiny of man continued during 1878-1879. Dr. R. W. Dale, writ¬ 
ing in The Christian World of April 5, 1878, on “The Fu¬ 
ture Destiny of the Wicked,” sketched the background of the 
current discussion, which he said was started by the writings 
of two clergymen, Baptist H. H. Dobney (On the Scripture 
Doctrine of Future Punishment) and Congregationalist Ed¬ 
ward White ( Life in Christ). Dale then referred to the Con¬ 
gregationalist novelist, George Macdonald, even stating that 
his religious fiction had done perhaps even more to destroy 
“the traditional faith in the endlessness of Future Punishment 
than my friend Mr. White by his logic and exegesis.” 

Believing that “the time has come” for “settlement of the 
controversy,” Dale speaks of the widespread “anxiety” and 
“restlessness” over the question in the religious world. The 
Congregationalists and Baptists, he says, are “open” on the is- 


™!bid., pp. 8, 9. 


™ Ibid., p. 12. 
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»» Ibid. 
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sue, while the Wesleyan Methodists and Presbyterians hold 
rigidly to the “traditional position.” He refers to four schools of 
thought on the fate of the wicked—those who cling to Eternal 
T orment, those who believe in a second chance, the Restora- 
tionism of the Universalists, and those teaching Conditional 
Immortality, which latter, Dale adds, “I have publicly preached 
for many years.” Eternal Life, he maintains, is only for the 
regenerate. The unregenerate “will come to an end.” This he 
declared to be the “teaching of Holy Scripture.” He had also 
expressed similar views in the New York Christian Union. So 
it was a transatlantic discussion. 

2. “Contemporary Review” Airs All Views. —The 
April Contemporary Review began the first in a series of papers 
by “eminent writers” dealing with “Future Punishment,” pre¬ 
senting the three variant views. Canon Farrar’s rejection of 
Eternal Torment opened the discussion. Professor Jollett, 
Bishop Butler, and William Arthur contended for the old 
view. Baldwin Brown and John Hunt discussed the annihila¬ 
tion of the wicked, and Edward White restated his Condi- 
tionalist view of the ultimate and utter destruction of the im¬ 
penitent. Dr. Salmond, meanwhile, maintained a neutral posi¬ 
tion. 

3. Symposiums Appear in Various Journals.— In the next 
year or two, at least four journals— North American Review 
and Christian Union of New York, and the London Contem¬ 
porary Review and the Homiletic Magazine —published sym¬ 
posiums, or series of articles, on the question, various writers 
expressing their several points of view. And there was a grow¬ 
ing recognition of the propriety of such expression. 

IV. Denniston—Jamaican Frontier Conditionalist 

About four years before the periodical The Bible Echo 
was launched in London, the book The Perishing Soul ap¬ 
peared in Jamaica, B.W.I., pressing on the same major points. 
James M. Denniston (d. 1895), Scottish Presbyterian mission- 
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ary to Jamaica, was a graduate of the University of Glasgow. 
Throughout his life he maintained the careful study habits 
acquired, becoming noted for his accurate scholarship. As a re¬ 
sult, in 1880 his help was sought in connection with the work 
of the English Revision Committee of the Bible. He had many 
friends among the scholars of the day. And his scholarship 
gives weight to the contentions of his own book. 

Denniston had a burden for less-favored lands. So he sailed 
for Jamaica in 1839. His first sermon, significantly enough, was 
on the “Free and Gracious Offer of Eternal Life”—a forecast, 
as it proved to be, of his later theological interests. He then 
went to Montego Bay and founded St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
church. Denniston had an intense longing to find and follow 
the full will of God, and ever sought to present Bible themes 
of transcendent importance. In 1843, with a group of Seceders, 
he left the Church of Scotland to become one of a band of 
Evangelical preachers. His goal was twofold—to reach scholars 
through private gatherings in his home and to reach the un¬ 
tutored in his public meetings. 

1. Apologist for Primitive Gospel in Materialistic 
Age. —Possessed of independent means, he traveled in Europe 
in 1848, visiting Budapest in the interest of the Jews, and for a 
time he labored in Constantinople as a missionary to the Jews. 
He then returned to Plymouth, England. Becoming convinced 
of the truth of baptism by immersion, he went to the East End of 
London and built his own church, the Victoria Park Chapel, 
where he labored for the teeming multitudes of the great me¬ 
tropolis. All this time he was studying and writing on the na¬ 
ture and destiny of man, as well as preaching. He produced 
The Perishing Soul, together with several other works in re¬ 
lated fields. 

Returning to Jamaica, and using his private income, he 
devoted the remainder of his long life to promulgating the 
gospel and fostering education among the poor in the country 
of his adoption. Being a lover of young men, he sponsored a 
“temperance house” in Mandeville for their protection, as 
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well as conducting a twice-a-week night school for about forty 
of them. He also conducted evangelistic meetings in Kingston. 
Denniston broke away from the staid Presbyterian psalm-hymns 
and introduced the great moving hymns of the church. His 
ministry was marked by fidelity to the Word as he understood 
it, without fear of consequences or concern over losing the 
approbation of men. 

Inflexible loyalty to Christ and His Word characterized his 
opposition to the current wave of religious liberalism, with its 
denials of the deity of Christ, spiritual regeneration, blood 
atonement, and the literal resurrection —“witho ut which,” he 
insisted, “we have no gospel for dying sinners.” He was an 
apologist for the simple primitive gospel in a materialistic age, 
and was pre-eminently a Bible preacher. This led him to pro¬ 
claim the positions of Conditionalism. He was ever a fearless 
and uncompromising foe of the perversions of Romanism, as 
well as an eloquent and persistent champion of the fundamen¬ 
tals of Protestantism. 

2. Endless Suffering Is “Intolerably Oppressive.”— In 
his thirty-one-chapter, 360-page The Perishing Soul, written in 
Jamaica, Denniston starts, as many had done before him, with 
the trilemma of the three schools of thought on the fate of the 
wicked—Endless Suffering, Universal Restoration, and the Ul¬ 
timate Destruction of the Wicked, which latter position he 
championed as the truth. In his preface Denniston quotes ap¬ 
provingly from the British and Foreign Educational Review 
(October, 1872, page 702), as saying: “The idea of permanent 
and unrelieved, not to say endless suffering, is intolerably op¬ 
pressive, and every one longs to jsee some escape from it. ,lrTO 

Although the bulk of his book presents the “Scriptural 
View” on the fate of the wicked, the last seven chapters deal 
with the “Historical View.” Denniston disposes at the outset of 
the common contention that most ancients believed in the inde¬ 
structibility of the soul, by one quote from Plato ( Phaedo, secs. 


79 J. M. Denniston, The Perishing Soul; or. The Scriptural Doctrine of the Destruction 
of Sinners (2d ed., 1874), p. vi. 
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68-70): “ ' Most men assert that the soul, when separated from 
the body, will be immediately dispersed and destroyed / ” 80 

That, he says, was the majority view of old. 

3. Man Lost Immortality Through “Fall.”— Starting 
with the Old Testament and the Creation narrative, Denniston 
shows that no Innate Immortality is indicated in the Inspired 
Record. Rather, “f rom the m oment of his e ating ” Adam be¬ 
came a “mortal, perishing, ruined creature.” 81 The tree of life 
“pointed to the grant of immortality, as promised to Adam,” 
but whic h he “ f orfeited.” 82 Denniston also quotes from the 
Memoir of Dr . John Duncan (p. 230), that Adam was “de¬ 
signed for immortality,” but “by the fall, man lost immortal¬ 
ity.” And to die means to “cease to be.” 88 But recovered lifejs 
provided through grace . 



4. Destruction Both a “Process” and a “Termination.” 
—The New Testament teaches that all life is vested in Christ. 
Immortality is a “special bestowment of grace,” not a “natural 
endowment” of man. Thus the apostolic teaching was wholly 
contrary to the later popular position of “endless life in death, 
or an endless dea th in life” con cept. 84 However, the bulk of 
Denniston's volume, appropriate to its title ( The Perishing 
Soul), deals with the Biblical uses of the Greek terms for “de¬ 
stroy,” “perish,” et cetera, first in the Septuagint (Old Testa¬ 
ment), and then in the Gospels and Epistles as meaning to 
“bring to an end,” and “come to an end”—in volving both a 
process and a termination* Denniston similarly shows the 
fallacy of Universalism. Since his testimony parallels the wit¬ 
ness of many other able Conditionalists we need not repeat in 
detail. 


5. Witness of Early Centuries to Conditionalism.— 
In the historical section Denniston deals with the Jewish Apoc¬ 
ryphal writings—about equally divided between truth and er¬ 
ror on the nature and destiny of man. Then, coming to the 


m lbid. t p. 10. 
61 Ibid., p. 22. 

• Ibid., p. 25. 


83 Ibid., pp. 28, 29. 
**Ibid., p. 34. 

88 Ibid., p. 79. 
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Christian Era, and the Apostolic and Ante-Nicene Fathers, he 
shows wide reading and accurate conclusions. The Apostolic 
Fathers, he insists, were Conditionalists, with no “trace of 
universal immortality” 86 and so were the later Justin Martyr, 
Irenaeus, and others, who taught the destruction of the wicked. 
Irenaeus said the wicked are “utterly bereft of immortality 
and continuance.” 87 Athenagoras, on the other hand, intro¬ 
duced the Platonic Immortal-Soulism of Greek philosophy with 
“no appeal to the authority of Scripture.” 88 Denniston closes 
his able discussion with: 

“We cannot but thank God for the testimony—furnishing, as it 
does, another and so valuable a proof of how the men of that [early 
Christian] age could speak of the everlasting punishment of those whom 
they never forgot to represent as not immortal” 88 

The wicked, Denniston concludes, are utterly bereft of im¬ 
mortality, or deathless continuance. Their l oss is “e ternal and 
endless.” The sinner’s existence is definitely “terminable,” how¬ 
ever indefinite its period. Such was the word from the British 
West Indies in 1874. 

V. Binney—In Maturity Repudiates Eternal Torment Thesis 

As previously noted, Thomas Binney, D.D., LL.D. (1797- 
1874), noted Congregational minister and controversialist, first 
held a five-year pastorate at Newport, where he began his ca¬ 
reer as an author. He then transferred to a church at Weigh- 
house, in London, where for forty years he labored with untir¬ 
ing vigor and effectiveness. He was a man of commanding pres¬ 
ence and unusual powers. In his later years he was also pro¬ 
fessor of homiletics at New College. 

Binney was an independent thinker, putting all teaching 
to the test of God’s Word. With him, it must “square” with 
the Book to be approved. He was author of numerous works, 
and was also a Conditionalist. In his very last sermon at Weigh- 
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house he again declared his personal belief in the “ulti¬ 
mate destruction of the wicked, after punishment according 
to their works, but not in their eternal or never-ending tor¬ 
ment.” Here are other expressions: 

“ ‘Anything that has a beginning may have an end . . . All enemies 
are to be destroyed . . . they are not destroyed yet . . . But he~that ctoefli 
the will of God abideth for ever/ ” 90 

Canon Constable, who greatly admired Binney, sent a 
presentation copy of his Duration and Nature of Future Pun¬ 
ishment M to him, and received a letter back from Binney dated 
March 5, 1869, stating that he had long held similar opinions. 
He stated further that he had read similar books by Dunn, Lit¬ 
ton, Minton, White, and other Conditionalists. Then he gave 
this as his “deliberate testimony”: 

“ ‘The subject is one which very much engrosses the minds of 
thoughtful men just now, and one, too, which it will not be possible for 
preachers long to ignore. The tendency in most, I think, is to take your 
[Constable's] view. . . . 

“ ‘The difficulty of conceiving that evil, in the form of either sin or 
suffering, is to be as eternal as the holy and glorious One,—th is is an 
argument which seems to deaden the sound even of the most distinct 
and loudly speaking texts/ ” M 

When Binney had this doctrine first brought to his atten¬ 
tion he “gave himself no rest until he was satisfied that he had 
penetrated to the very foundation of the case.” As a result “he 
abandoned the teaching of his early years,” rejecting the views 
of many associates and adopting the teaching of Scripture. He 
held that in a world ruled b y such a God as ours, evil could not 
be eternal. 93 This is the testimony of an unpublicized Condi- 
tionalist. 

The movement had already spread to an extent not com¬ 
monly realized, and included the names of many notables. Con- 
ditionalism now had the respectful ear of a host of scholars who 
pondered its claims. 


90 A Congregational Minister, “The Late Rev. Thos. Binney/* * The Bible Echo, May 
8, 1874, p. 26. 

91 On Constable, see pp. 337-354. 

02 Henry Constable, “Thomas Binney and Life in Christ/’ The Bible Echo, May 15, 
1874, pn 35, 36 

* ibid., p. 36. 
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VI. Westcott—Innate Immortality “Wholly Insufficient” 

Bishop Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L. (1825* *1901), 
English prelate and Biblical scholar, was canon of Peterbor¬ 
ough, then professor of divinity at Cambridge, 1870-1890. In 
1883 he was appointed canon of Westminster by Gladstone, 
and was consecrated Bishop of Durham in 1890. His fame rests 
on his joi nt editorship, a lo ng w ith F. J. A. Hort, of the cele¬ 
brated Westcott and Hort critical edition of the Greek New 
Testament. 

While still professor of divinity at Cambridge, Bishop 
Westcott went on record in his e xcellent book on the resurrec - 
tion, as recognizing the “purely philosophical” origin of the 
In nate Immortality concept. Thus: 

“Gradually we have been led to dissociate faith in the resurrection 
of the body from the actual Resurrection of Christ, which is the earnest 
of it. And not unfrequently we substitute for the fulness of the Christian 
creed the purely philosoph ic concep tion of an immortality of the soul, 
which surrenders, as we shall see hereafter, the idea of the continuance 
of our complete personal existence/’ 94 

And in a summary, on a later page, he adds this: 

“It has been seen that our present self is essentially twofold ; and 
that we c annot in any wav conceive that we can remain the same if 
either of the elements of which it is made up wants its proper representa¬ 
tive. The do ctrine of the 'im mortality of the soul’ is there fore wholly in- 
sufficient to satisfy that desire for a life hereafter for which man naturally 

craves.” 95 

That is Bishop Wescott’s word—the theory of Innate Im¬ 
mortality is “wholly insufficient.” 


VII. Rotherham—Immortality Is “Contingent and Dependent” 

Joseph B. Rotherham (1828-1910), Hebrew and Greek 
scholar, and for thirty-seven years a technical editor for pub¬ 
lishers, was born of Wesleyan parents, his father being a local 
preacher. While still in his teens Joseph wanted to preach. At 

M Brooke Foss Westcott. The Gospel of the Resurrection: Thoughts on Its Relation to 
Reason and History (1884 ed.), pp. 6, 7. 

* Ibid., pp. 187, 188. 
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twenty-one he sought formal college training. In 1850 Roth¬ 
erham entered the ministry of the Wesleyan Methodist Associ¬ 
ation, which later merged with the United Methodist Free 
Churches. But in the attendant theological examination ques¬ 
tions, one on baptism troubled him. This appeared so serious 
that he later left the Methodists to join the Baptists, and be¬ 
came pastor of the General Baptist Church at Market Har- 
borough, then of the Particular Baptist Church at Wem, in 
Salop. (Photo on page 439.) 

Driven on by further study, he was much impressed by the 
stand of the Disciples on the design and mode of baptism, and 
fraternized closely with them. The next fourteen years were 
spent in effective preaching, teaching, and evangelism in Eng¬ 
land, Wales, and Scotland. A master of both Hebrew and 
Greek, Rotherham, in the twenty-five years following, gave 
himself largely to study and research, and held literary posts 
in London that required a technical knowledge of Biblical 
languages. Rotherham’s translation of the New Testament 
(1872), to give the exact force of the originals, became widely 
recognized. In 1868 there appeared a review of this translation 
by William Maude, in the Conditionalist journal The Rain¬ 
bow. In connection with this Rotherham leaves this record: 

“Availing himself of the acquaintance thus formed, Mr. Maude, 
about this time enquired of me by letter, whether I could name a single 
passage which taught man’s n atural and necessary imm ortality . My reply 
was the frank admission that I knew of no s uch passage , and that mani¬ 
festly the only immortality in which Adam was created was contingent 
and dependent—contingent on his obedience, and dependent on his eat¬ 
ing o f the fr uit of the tree of life. Probably I had never so expressed my¬ 
self before; but I have never wavered from that reply since.” M 

Rotherham was himself editor of The Rainbow during the 
last two years of its publication, and was one of the speakers 
at the London Conference on Conditional Immortality in 
1885. He was clearly a Conditionalist. 


p. 76. 


88 The Rainbow , June 1, 1868. Quoted in Cyrus E. Brooks, Reminiscences, 1878-1898, 
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Conditionalist 

Association and Extension Library 


I. Conditional Immortality Association Formed in 1878 


Prior to 1878 there had been no organized or group testi¬ 
mony for Conditionalism in Britain, only individual voices 
like those of H. H. Dobney, Edward White, William G. Mon- 
crieff, William Leask, Henry Constable, Samuel Minton, and 
such, except for the Breakfast Conference by a group in the 
Cannon Street Hotel, London, in 1876, and one in the Town 
Hall at Cheltenham. And there had been no common or agreed 
designation, or name, for their position, or witness. 1 Dr. Wil¬ 
liam Morris 2 called it “Immortality Through Faith.” Dr. Ed¬ 
ward White used the phrase “Life in Christ/' or “Immortality 
through the Incarnation.” Dr. William Leask, editor of The 
Rainbow , had adopted the expression “Conditional Immortal¬ 
ity,” while Cyrus Brooks, editor of The Faith , preferred “Life 
Only in Christ.” However, they were identical in concept. 

1878 was a time of widespread agitation and investigation 
concerning the nature and destiny of man. Canon Farrar had 


1 Brooks, Reminiscences, pp. 3, 4. 

* Dr. William Morris (d. 1884) became known as the “boy-preacher” of Plymouth, 
later having charge of the Batter Street Congregational Church. When he discovered the 
truth of Life Only in Christ, difficulties developed in his ministry. So he left the Congregational 
communion and was for ten years connected with the Plymouth Brethren, periodically 
preaching on Conditional Immortality. The largest halls were too small for the numbers that 
thronged to hear him. There was rejoicing in the teaching of Life Only in Christ. But when 
they discovered that this also implied Eternal Death to all out of Christ, bitter opposition 
developed, and he was excluded from the ministry of the Plymouth Brethren. He came to 
America, where he studied medicine, and continued to bear the same faithful Conditionalist 
testimony. Returning to Plymouth, he preached until his death in 1884. His last sermon 
in October, was “X Have Kept the Faith.” He was author of What Is Man? (Brooks’ 
op. cit., pp. 26-28). 
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Cannon Street Hotel, of London, in 1876—First Conditionalist Conference in 

History Held Here. 


but recently delivered his revolutionary sermon in Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey. Literature was appearing for and against the issue. 
The time seemed propitious for united action. So the Rev¬ 
erend George A. Brown, 8 Baptist pastor of Mint Lane Chapel, 
Lincoln, and editor of the Bible Standard, who had strongly 
championed Conditionalism, proposed an organization. 

Thus it was that a few friends of Life Only in Christ— 
Rev. Brown, of Lincoln; Rector H. S. Warleigh, 3 4 of Ashchurch; 


3 Rev. George A. Brown (d. 1907), of Lincoln, accepted the principle of Conditionalism 
from H. L. Hastings while visiting in the United States. Returning to England in 1877, he 
became the minister of the Mint Lane Baptist Chapel, Lincoln—one of the oldest in Britain. 
His congregation grew until it was one of the largest in the city. He was also editor of the 
Bible Standard, and was the leading spirit in calling the first conference and forming the 
association. He then became traveling evangelist for the association. Later he went to Auck¬ 
land, New Zealand, forming a church there and starting the New Zealand Bible Standard. 
Later he went on to Australia and South Africa. He returned to Lincoln in 1905 and par¬ 
ticipated in the Glasgow Conference of 1906, then undertook the editing of Words of Life 
(R. K. Strang, in Souvenir of the Jubilee Year of the Mission, pp. 18, 20, Conditional Im¬ 
mortality Mission). 

* Rector Henry S. Warleigh (d. 1892) of Ashchurch, near Cheltenham, was educated 
for the medical profession but abandoned it for the ministry. He was trained at St. Bees, 
and ordained in 1838. After a curacy he was for fifteen years Her Majesty’s chaplain at 
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Captain Henry J. 
Ward, * * * * 5 6 * of Liverpool; 
Gen. Henry Good- 
wyn, 8 of Reading; 
and Rev. William 
Leads, of Maberly 
Chapel, London— 
moved by a “com¬ 
mon impulse/’ 
called for a confer¬ 
ence at Lincoln, Sep- 
tember 23-26, 1878, 
to form a permanent 
organization, that 
pulpit, platform, 
and press might bear 
a more effective and 
united witness to the 
truth of '‘Life in 
Christ at His Com¬ 
ing and Kingdom/’ 
This conference and those following were comprised of 
clergymen and distinguished laymen of many faiths—Baptist, 
Anglican, Congregational, Methodist, Plymouth Brethren. It 
was not a new denomination, but an mferdenominational or- 


Mint Lane Baptist 
Church, Lincoln, England 
—Scene of Lincoln Con- 
ditionalist Conference. 


Parkhurst, Isle of Wight. He next transferred to St. Andrew’s Church, Hertford, then to 

Ashchurch, and finally Castleton. While at Ashchurch he published Twelve Discussions on 

the Extinction of Evil Persons and Things, and Genesis in advance of present Science —the 

result of fourteen years of profound research. He participated in the first Conditionalist As¬ 

sociation Conference, in 1878 (Brooks, op. cit pp. 104, 106). 

6 Captain Henry J. Ward (d. 1890), of Liverpool, was well known for his philan¬ 
thropic and Christian activities. Having fully accepted Conditionalism, he was elected first 
president of the Conditional Immortality Association in 1878, for the fostering of a united 
testimony of men of like faith—and was annually elected to that post for eleven years, until 
his death in 1890. He was of commanding presence, and was regarded as a tower of strength to 
the Conditionalist cause and the war of Truth against Tradition. He was held in highest 

esteem. At his funeral were representatives of many civic bodies {ibid., pp. 21, 22). 

6 Gen. Henry Goodwyn (d. 1886) served successfully in India in the Royal Engineers, 
becoming a full general in 1871 and retiring in 1877. He was soundly converted, and held to 
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ganization, the members usually remaining in their respective 
communions. We will now give in rapid succession a few 
high lights of some of the annual conferences, held in various 
cities, beginning in Lincoln. 


1. Lincoln Conference ( Sept. 23-26, 1878) .—The con¬ 
ference was called by Rev. George A. Brown, pastor of the 
Baptist Mint Lane Chapel (by notice in his journal, the 
Bible Standard ), and such Conditionalists as Rector H. S. War- 
leigh of Ashchurch, Canon W. S. Hobson, Dr. William Leask, 
Capt. Henry J. Ward, Rev. Thomas Vasey, * * * * * * 7 8 Rev. Silas Henn, a 
and others. Strong public addresses marked the meeting. “Life 
and Immortality Through Christ Alone" was the basic theme 
of the Conference. 

By common consent the expression “Conditional Immor¬ 
tality” was adopted, largely because it had come to be so des¬ 
ignated by t he p ublic as representing their belief. It was de¬ 
cided to have a press organ, and the Bible Standard was 
adopted and taken over by the Association. Officers were 
chosen. Captain Henry J. Ward was appointed president; Dr. 
William Leask, vice-president; and Cyrus E. Brooks,* secretary, 
with Rev. Brown as editor of the Association journal. 


the premillennia] return of Christ. Someone pressed home the question of natural im¬ 

mortality, and placed in his hand a copy of What Is Man? by Dr. William Morris. Three 

years of earnest study led him to write Truth and Tradition. This brought antagonism from 

many clerical advocates of Immortal-Soulism. The compulsive force of nis conviction made 

him a stalwart champion of Conditionalism. He was a participant in the Conditional Im¬ 
mortality Association from its founding, and was a Frequent contributor to the Bible 

Standard {ibid., pp. 52-56). 

7 Thomas Vasey (d. 1906). of Wesleyan background, put in thirty-three years in the 
Baptist ministry. While pastor of the Baptist church at Bridgnorth he became a firm believer 
in the premillennial Second Advent. Then in 1868-1869, through reading The Rainbow, he 
was gripped by the truth of Conditionalism. In 1880 he severed his Baptist connections that 
he might more fully proclaim his convictions on Life Only in Christ and the Second Advent. 
He felt that there was no alternative course. He was one of the founders of the Conditional 
Immortality Association in 1878, a frequent platform speaker, and pastor of the Maberly 
church in London {ibid., p. 26). 

8 Silas Henn (fl. 1873-1878), Methodist evangelist of Dudley, preached extensively in 
Britain. Canada, and the United States. He publicly accepted Conditionalism in 1873, and 
participated in the first conference in 1878. His pamphlet, Truth Set Free, had a wide 
circulation. Because of refusal to stifle his convictions on Conditionalism or future punishment 
he was “removed from the preachers roll” of the Methodist Church {ibid., p. 87). 

•Cyrus E. Brooks (fl. 1873-1899), of Cheltenham, was in the “traveling ministry'* 
(a circuit rider) of the Methodist Church, first of Blyth, then Bristol, and then Liverpool. 
In 1873 he was appointed to the large Metropolitan Chapel at Finsbury, London, followed 
by a period at Cheltenham. Coming, in 1876, to reject the teaching of Innate Immortality 
and Eternal Torment, he resigned from the ministry in the Methodist denomination and 
founded the Free Church of Cheltenham. Then in 1879 he gave over his pastorate to be¬ 
come secretary of the Conditional Immortality Association, at Malvern Link {ibid., pp. 127, 
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It was also decided to establish the Association in London, 
and Editor Brown established offices in Paternoster Row, the 
heart of the publishing business, and secretary Brooks trans¬ 
ferred there also. 10 

2. Maberly Conference, London (Sept. 2-4, 1879).— 
Upon invitation of Dr. Leask, the second conference was held 
in Maberly Chapel, London, where he was pastor. Canon Con¬ 
stable, General Goodwyn, William Laing, and many others 
were present. The editor of the newspaper Christian World 
sent three reporters to write up the public meetings, and 
brought out an “Extra,” many thousands of which were dis¬ 
tributed. Dr. Leask was appointed editor of the Association's 
Bible Standard, as Rev. Brown was leaving to establish a “life 
in Christ” witness in New Zealand. But financial reverses came, 
and the London office had to be closed. Secretary Brooks car¬ 
ried on from Malvern. 11 Nevertheless, the storm was weathered. 

3. Liverpool Conference (Sept. 7-9, 1880). —This con¬ 
ference was held in the Washington Hotel Hall, with about the 
same group of participants, plus M. W. Strang, of Glasgow; 
Major Van Someren, of India; and representatives from vari¬ 
ous other countries present. A large public meeting was held 
in Pembroke Chapel, and Cyrus Brooks was made editor of 
the Bible Standard. 12 

4. Bradford Conference (Sept. 6-8, 1881). 

5. Salisbury Conference (Aug. 30-Sept. 1, 1882). —Two 
ministerial expulsions were noted in 1882. Charles Byse, of 
Brussels, the French translator of White’s Life in Christ, 
was expelled from the Belgian Evangelical Society in Brussels 
for preaching Conditional Immortality. His church seceded 
with him. And soon Rev. W. Dening, able missionary in Japan, 
was likewise expelled by the Church Missionary Society for 
teaching Conditionalism. But real advances were reported in 
India by General Goodwyn, Major General Armstrong, and 


10 Ibid., pp. 6, 7. 


11 Ibid., pp. 7-9. 


13 Ibid., pp. 9, 10. 
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Left: Dr. E. Wood Forster, 
Physician, Theologian, 
Conference Speaker—Par¬ 
ticipant in Various Con¬ 
ditional ist Conferences. 
Right: Oscar Cocorda (d. 
1916), Italian Editor of 
Waldensian Connection— 
Pioneering Conditionalist 
Herald in Northern Italy. 


Major Von Someren, and especially by Captain James Spence, 
who had established a monthly magazine. 18 

6. Eastbourne Conference (Sept. 4-6, 1883).—Held in 
the fashionable New Hall, this conference was attended by 
nearly all the “veterans/’ plus others like the Reverend J. F. B. 
Tinling and Thomas Walker, former editor of the London 
Daily News'* 

7. Glasgow Conference (Aug. 31-Sept. 2, 1884).—The 
Glasgow Conference was held in the Congregational chapel, 
with Signor Oscar Cocorda, 15 of the Waldensian Valleys, as one 
of the speakers. Miles Grant, from America, was also welcomed 
as a visitor, and the usual delegates were present. Report was 
made of an affiliate American Association at Winchester, Vir¬ 
ginia, and another in Toronto, Canada. 18 

8. Second London Conference (Sept. 1-3, 1885).—This 
was held in Neumeyer Hall, Bloomsbury, with numerous speak¬ 
ers, including J. B. Rotherham, 17 Bible translator of London, 


™Ibid., pp. 11, 12. 

14 Ibid., pp. 12, 13. 

15 Oscar Cocorda (1833-1916), of Torre Pellice, at the entrance to the Vaudois 
Valleys, was first a Waldensian minister, then a pioneer Evangelical Conditionalist in Northern 
Italy. As such, he suffered much opposition and ostracism for his faith on the nature and 
destiny of man. Cocorda wrote numerous tracts and booklets on prophecy and Conditionalism. 
He also edited a monthly periodical, L’Ape biblica, and published his first book in 1833— 
Por Immortalitate . Lecturing in Milan and Turin, he defended Edward White, and his book 
Life in Christ, against false charges. He was a frequent contributor to The Faith magazine. 
His most important work was the 300-page L’lmmorlalite Condizionata ed il Materialismo 
(ibid., p. 56). 
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and Mayor Charles Underhill, of Oxford. Spring meetings in 
May were arranged for and carried out, so there were two 
meetings annually thereafter. 18 The Conference was justly 
proud that veteran Conditionalist Dr. Edward White had 
been elected chairman of the Congregational Union of Brit¬ 
ain and Wales, A publishing department was authorized, called 
The Faith Press. 

9. Edinburgh Conference (Sept. 7-9, 1886).—The next 
conference was held in Freemason’s Hall and attended by the 
usual group, along with new faces, including Rev. Richard 
Webb, of Atlanta, Georgia, U.S.A. 19 The first May meeting was 
held in London, Miles Grant of Boston (U.S.A.) being one of 
the speakers. 

10. Birmingham Conference (Sept. 6-8, 1887).—At this 
conference the name “Association” was changed to “Mission.” 20 

11. Second Lincoln Conference (Sept. 2-6, 1888).—The 
conference returned to Lincoln just ten years after the initial 
meeting. The speakers included Rev. Tinling, and Dr. E. Wood 
Forster, of Darlington. Artist James Waylen 21 was likewise a 
participant. 22 (Forster picture on page 456.) 

12. Dartmouth Conference (Sept. 1-5, 1889).—With 
May meetings now an established procedure, and equaling the 
autumnal meetings in size and importance, the momentum of 
the conferences was increased. 

13. Bacup Conference (Sept. 1-4, 1891).—At the May 
meeting in London (May 19), Cyrus Brooks resigned as secre¬ 
tary in order to serve better The Faith Press, and thus to in¬ 
crease Conditionalist literature production and distribution 
by means of books, pamphlets, periodicals, and tracts—with 
colporteur salesmen, and free literature. 23 


'*Ibid., p. 15. ™Ibid. 20 Jubilee Year , p. 16. 

21 James Waylen (d. 1894) of London, artist, historian, and traveler—intimate friend 
of Thomas Carlyle, and on good terms with Spurgeon—was a member of the Society, 

a band formed for the study of Life Only in Christ. Other members included Dr. R. F. Wey¬ 
mouth, Dr. Edward White, and Dr. William Leask, and Rev. Samuel Minton. Waylen was 
a participant in every conference from the founding of the Association in 1878 ( Reminiscences , 
pp. 107, 108). (Waylen picture on page 458.) 

*Ibid., p. 16. » Ibid., pp. 17, 18. 
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Methodist Silas Henn (left), Free Church Cyrus Brooks (center), and Historian 
James Waylen (right)—Prominent Conditionalist Conference Leaders. 


14. Faith Fellowship Founded in 1894.—Annual confer¬ 
ences from 1894 to 1898 were held in London, Darlington, Skip- 
ton, Brighton, Birkenhead, Reading, Bournemouth, and Plym¬ 
outh—the Faith Fellowship being closely associated with the 
parent organization in joint conference. Among participants 
were Rev. Edward White, Dr. E. Wood Forster, translator and 
editor Frederick A. Freer, and many faces new and old. Condi¬ 
tionalist evangelists were authorized. “Members” and “Sub¬ 
scribers” were developed, the colportage work intensified, and 
a heavy distribution of Conditionalist literature undertaken. 
Lar ge nu mbers of Christians were now espousing the Condi¬ 
tionalist faith, coming from Universalist, as well as the tradi¬ 
tionalist, ranks. 24 There was widespread revolt against the tra¬ 
ditional doctrine of “everlasting torment in Hell-fire.” 23 

15. Fifty Years of the Association-Mission (1878- 
1928).—A few statistical high lights concerning the first fifty 
years of the Association are interesting. These conferences 
were spread, geographically, over twenty-six cities—several, 
such as Edinburgh, Glasgow, Lincoln, and London, having sev¬ 
eral conferences. In all, ninety speakers participated, including, 
in addition to regular speakers appearing frequently, such 


24 Ibid., pp. 18-21. 

28 Jubilee Tear, p. 10. 
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men as J. B. Rotherham, Dr. R. F. Weymouth, Frederick A. 
Freer, Canon Henry Constable, Evangelist A. J. Mills, Mis- 
sioner Eric Lewis, Rev. J. B. F. Tinling, and Oscar Cocorda. 

Its periodicals were, successively, the Bible Standard 
(1878-1889), The Faith (1889-1892), The Life and Advent 
Journal (1892-1893), and Words of Life (from 1897 to the 
present). In addition there were The Bible Echo, launched in 
1872, and edited by William Kellaway, in London, and The 
Messenger, started in 1876 by M. W. Strang, serving the Scot¬ 
tish churches. 26 The Rainbow stated that about one hundred 
works on Immortality Only in Christ had been issued in the 
three years—totaling twenty-five million pages in distribution. 

II. Remarkable Condidonalist Faith Library Exerts 
Widespread Influence 

The Faith Library was issued in the years 1897-1907. 
Singly, and bound together in volumes, the l eafle ts comprise a 
remarkable aggregation in number and quality, from varied 
and learned writers. The editors skimmed the cream, as it 
were, of the Conditionalist literature, and broadcast it every¬ 
where. Some items were specifically prepared for the series. 
Others were chapters from books, outstanding periodical ar¬ 
ticles, public addresses, reports of conferences, reprints from 
out-of-print books, and from the regular monthly issue of The 
Faith. They were of convenient pocket size, and ranged in 
pages from sixteen or thirty-two, up to eighty. As such they at¬ 
tained wide circulation and covered nearly every aspect of the 
question. 

1. Samplings of Titles and Writers. —The contribu¬ 
tions embraced some of the ablest writers of the Old World, 
and some from the New. For example, No. 1 (“Man and Im¬ 
mortality”) was by Canon Henry Constable; N o. 28 (“The 
Sinner’s Doom”) by F. A. Freer; No. 13 (“The Rich Man and 
Lazarus”) and No. 15 (“What Is Man?”), were by Miles 


W Ibid., pp. 22-30. 
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Grant, of America; No. 18 (“Soul; or, the Hebrew Word 
Nephesh, and the Greek Word Psuche"), more technical, was 
by William G. Moncrieff, of Scotland and Canada; Nos. 19, 
24, and 32 (on immortality) were from Dr. Petavel, of Switzer¬ 
land; No. 20 (“Hear the Church of England”) by Rector H. S. 
Warleigh; No. 21 (“Spiritualism—True or False”) by Cyrus 
E. Brooks, editor of The Faith; and No. 22 (“The Two Doc¬ 
trines of Human Immortality Contrasted”), a highly helpful 
series, by J. H. Pettingell, of America. 

2. Comprehensive Extract From Little-known Writer. 
—There is citation and quotation from eminent Conditional- 
ists like Dr. Dale, of Birmingham; Dr. White, of London; 
Professor Stokes, of Cambridge; et cetera. A summarizing ex¬ 
tract from G. W. Winckler, a less-known writer, in No. 11 (“Is 
Man Immortal?”) will illustrate the content: 

”1. A living man, or a living soul, is an organized being, made of 
the dust of the ground, having the breath or spirit of life. A dead man 
or a dead soul is the same being, without the breath or spirit of life. 

“2. By man came death. In Scripture it is called ‘sleep.’ By Man 
[Jesus Christ] came also the resurrection of the dead. 

“3. Sleeping souls, both just and unjust, will all be raised from the 
dead. 

“4. The judgment will determine, whether to eternal life, or to suf¬ 
fer the eternal punishment of the second death. 

“5. The nature of this second death is described in Rev. xx. It will 
not preserve, but it will ‘destroy both soul and body in Gehenna,’ in the 
‘lake of fire.' 

“6. Immortality, is the great reward forfeited by the fall, but of¬ 
fered now to all ‘who will seek for it by patient continuance in well do¬ 
ing.' The source of immortality is He, who is the ‘Bread of Life,’ and al¬ 
though we may die the first death, which is appointed unto men, yet, the 
promise is sure ‘I will raise him up again at the last day.’ If we reject 
this Life Giver, then ‘there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, but a cer¬ 
tain fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indignation, which shall 
devour the adversaries. ['] 

"7. The answer to the question, Is man Immortal? will determine 
the nature and duration of eternal punishment. If man is immortal by 
nature, then eternal punishment must mean eternal conscious tor¬ 
ment.” n 


27 G. W. Winckler, “Is Man Immortal?” in The Faith Library, No. 11, p. 23. 
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Rector Henry Warleigh (left). Captain Henry Ward (center), and General Henry 
Goodwyn (right)—Organize British Conditional Immortality Association in 1878. 


That is multum in parvo. 

3. Historical Recitals Highly Helpful.— Anglican 
H. S. Warleigh contributes an important historical statement 
in his “Hear the Church of England" (No. 20). Here the im¬ 
portant facts regarding the reduction of the forty-two An¬ 
glican articles of 1552, to the thirty-nine of 1562,® and their 
significance, are clearly and reliably set forth, together with 
the test case of “Wilson v. Fendall,” in 1864. 29 No. 27 is a re¬ 
port of twenty years (1878-1898) of the annual conferences of 
the British Conditional Immortality Association, by Cyrus 
Brooks, editor of The Faith monthly. And No. 29 is the 1899 
Worcester Conditional Immortality Conference Report, with 
the six leading addresses. 

4. Bible Argument Presented by Expert.— No. 32 
(“Immortality According to the Bible"), by Dr. Emmanuel 
Petavel, is unique. It is a basic series of texts quoted in full, 
grouped under several comprehensive headings, with terse ex¬ 
planatory footnotes. The leading headings are: 

“I.—Man Is Not Born Immortal; Immortality Is an Attribute of 
God Alone/' 

“II.—Immortality Is a Privilege Granted to the Righteous, and a 
Favour Offered to the Penitent Believer/' 


28 See full statement on pp. 125-127. 

29 On ths see pp. 394-396. 
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“III.—Immortality Is a Conditional Privilege: The Bible Never 
Speaks of the Immortality of the Soul.** 

“IV.—The Sinner Is Threatened With Death; That Is, a Gradual 
Destruction of Body and Soul.’* 

“V.—Partial Losses of the Guilty, Even Though Penitent.’’ 

“VI.—God Takes No Pleasure in Punishing, and His Chastisements, 
Which Are Always Proportionate to the Guilt, Are Chiefly the With¬ 
drawal of His Favours.” 

“VII.—Final Destruction of the Impenitent.” 

“VIII.—End of Satan and of the Reign of Evil.” 30 

That covers the case, and comes from an expert. 

Petavel’s notes are scholarly, and are often buttressed 
with quotations from recognized experts. His own comments 
are incisive and mature. The notes are full and documented. 
Here are three terse samples: 

Note 2: “That [Innate Immortality] dogma is, then, of diabolical 
origin [Satan, “father of lies”] for which the sentence of death pro¬ 
nounced against the sinner substitutes eternal life in torments. Satan thus 
appears as the earliest and the most skilful advocate of unconditional 
immortality.” 31 

“4. The wicked, too, will be raised, but they will have to die again; 
this is called in the Revelation ‘the second death.* ” 82 

“9. These words, 'few stripes,’ can scarcely be reconciled with the 
idea of eternal suffering.” 33 

These examples illustrate the character of the literature. 

5. Defense of Conditionalist Position and Array of 
Evidence. —In No. 33 (an open letter to Rev. Frank Bal¬ 
lard), Dr. Petavel refers to the “contemptuous expressions” 
concerning Conditionalism and Conditionalists which ques¬ 
tioned whether men with “Christian intelligence” can “enter¬ 
tain” such a “view.” Petavel replies, with devastating effect, 
that Ballard’s “taunts” reflect on such men as Dogmatician 
Richard Rothe; Dr. Plitt, an editor of the Herzog Encyclopae¬ 
dia; Superintendent Gess and Prof. Hermann Schultz, of Ger¬ 
many; Prof. Charles F. Hudson, Horace Bushnell, Henry_ 


30 Emmanuel Petavel, “Immortality According to the Bible.” 
No. 32, pp. 3-25. 

31 ibid., pp. 3, 4. (Italics his.) 


in The Faith Library, 
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Ward Beecher, and Dr. L yman Abbott, of America; French 
philosophers Alexandre Vinet, Charles Secretan, Charles Re- 
nouvier, and Francois Pillon; and in England on Drs. Dale and 
Weymouth, Bishop Perowne, and Professors George G. Stokes, 
T. G. Bonney, Balfour Stewart; and Archbishop Tait and 
Prime Minister Gladstone. 84 

Then Petavel marshals a list of brilliant witnesses— 
Vinet, Bois, Rothe, Schultz, Menegoz—all attesting, by quo¬ 
tation, the Conditionalist view as Biblical and the Immortalist 
view as of Platonic, pagan origin. 80 It is a searching survey of 
the whole field—philosophical, Biblical, technical, semantic. It 
is a truly scholarly coverage. 

III. Conditionalism Expounded; and Challenged 
by Methodism 

Volume two, comprising Nos. 35 to 70, continues the es¬ 
tablished pattern, with its parts published between 1900 and 
1902. Passing No. 38 (“Christ the Source of Immortality”) by 
A. G. Wilkinson, we come to No. 40, a searching review of 
Bishop J. E. C. Welldon (Metropolitan of India), and his 
“The Hope of Immortality,” written by an Anglo-Indian. It was 
reprinted from The Calcutta Statesman of 1899, and marshaled 
the witness of twelve prominent British Conditionalists, to¬ 
gether with four American and six Continental Conditionalists, 
and a missionary from Madagascar. And on a later page there is 
a list of twenty well-known proponents of Life Only in Christ. 36 

In No. 42, W. G. Moncrieff deals with the technical He¬ 
brew and Greek terms involved. No. 44 (“The Resurrection 
of the Dead”) is a convention address by Pettingell. No. 51 
(“A Lie: Its History, Mystery and Destiny”) is by Editor 
Brooks. And No. 53 is an Edward White contribution, drawn 
from one of his smaller works. No. 58 is a review of Prof. J. 
Agar Beet’s Expositor articles, later issued in book form as 


44, 45. 


94 Petavel, “Where Are You?” in The Faith Library, No. 33, pp. 4, 5. 

“/feuL, pp. 13, 14. 

30 J. E. C. Welldon, “The Hope of Immortality, 1 * in The Faith Library, No. 40, pp. 
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The Immortality of the Soul —a protest against the innate 
postulate. 

No. 59 is a “Manifesto/* a personal statement of “The 
Tenets of True Conditionalism.” The unnamed writer is an 
M.D., a member of the Royal College of Surgeons, as well as 
lecturer in a noted school of medicine. He was an Anglican of 
forty years* standing, and for thirty years was a church warden. 
He writes as a Christian physician, and states— 

“that death is a sleep; that when a man dies—wicked or righteous—he 
falls ‘on sleep* and awakes not until the trumpet summons him to ap¬ 
pear before the Judgment Seat. Life being dependent on a suitable or¬ 
ganism for its manifestation in thought, word, and action, it is perfectly 
reasonable to conclude that, when the connexion is severed between 
the spirit and body, a man cannot think or act until such time—as by 
the Resurrection—a re union of both takes place. Thus the first death is 
an intermediate condition, a waiting time between natural or organic 
life and ttieTmal extinction of that life, on the one hand, in the Second 
Death, or the glorious realities of the Eternal State on the other.” 37 

He adds that in death— 

“there is complete unconsciousness; tlje mind, in all its functions has 
been, as it were, suspended or dead until the blood returns again to the 
brain; and the awakening is without any remembrance of what has oc¬ 
curred in the interval—all is a blank.” 98 

1. Silencing of Dr. Beet by Methodist Conference 
Action. —No. 69 (“Methodism and Immortality”) is a twenty- 
two-page discussion of the relation of Dr. J. Agar Beet, well- 
known professor of theology at the Western Theological In¬ 
stitution, 38 to the 1902 Wesleyan Conference over the question 
of Innate Immortality, which he had vigorously protested in 
his book The Immortality of the Soul, stating that it forms no 
part of the true teaching of the Bible, 40 and is inseparably con¬ 
nected with the “Doom of the Lost** and the ultimate “elim¬ 
ination of evil from the universe/’ A. G. Wilkinson frankly 
discusses Beet’s position in relation to the renewal of his teach- 


37 “The Tenets of True Conditionalism ... A Manifesto.” in T he Faith Library, 
No. 59, pp. 3, 4. 

38 Ibid., pp. 4, 5. 

36 On Dr. Beet, see pp. 463-465. 

40 A. G. Wilkinson, “Methodism and Immortality,” in The Faith Library, No. 69, p. 3. 
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ing appointment as a theological professor, and Beet’s state¬ 
ment that he had deliberately issued his book so all might 
44 ‘know exactly the doctrinal questions at issue,’ ” and thus 
determine whether to 44 ‘elect or reject me/ ” 41 

The difference between Dr. Beet and the out-and-out Con- 
ditionalists was so slight—“destruction” v. “ruin”—that Dr. 
Petavel, of Lausanne, appealed to Beet to take the “one step 
further 42 In fact, in a second appeal Petavel referred to it as 
“only a half-step further.” 43 There was a tense session at the 
Wesleyan Conference at Manchester as the special committee 
rendered its report, stating: “The Committee find that this 
teaching falls short of and contravenes the doctrines held and 
taught in our [Methodist] church.” 44 

2. Perplexing to “British Weekly” Editor.— The con¬ 
ference thus went on record as adhering to the doctrine of the 
universal Innate Immortality of the Soul and the endless suffer¬ 
ing of the wicked. And Dr. Beet was restrained as to his freedom 
of expression in the pulpit, the press, and the classroom. Yet 
strangely enough his widely circulated offending book was left 
untouched. This led Dr. Robertson Nicoll, editor of the Brit - 
ish Weekly, to write: “We understand neither the silencing of 
Dr. Beet by the Conference nor his submission to that silenc¬ 
ing.” 46 

Conditionalism was under searching scrutiny and chal¬ 
lenge, and the situations were ofttimes tense. The Faith Li¬ 
brary kept abreast of such developments. 

IV. Volume III—New Voices Add Strength and Significance 

Volume three covers the years 1903-1905, and comprises 
Nos. 71-106 of The Faith Library. These were authored by 
familiar British names, together with Pettingell and Grant, 

41 J. Agar Beet quoted in The Faith Library, ibid., p. 4. 

43 Ibid., p. 5. (Italics his.) 

43 Ibid. See Methodist Recorder report for Aug. 7, 1902, also Nos. 19 and 24 of The Faith 
Library. 

44 The Faith Library, No. 69, p. 19. 

46 Quoted in The Faith Library, No. 69, p. 16. 
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from America, and Petavel, of Switzerland. New contributors 
add strength and significance to the series. This volume con¬ 
tains four important numbers (72, 75, 82, and 106) by Dr. 
Thomas Clarke, 4 ® and two (Nos. 95 and 97) by Lieut. Col. 
V. F. Rowe, R.E. Dr. C larke’s first tractate, No. 2 (“Religio 
Christi, or a Scientific Theology”), is an epitome of his larger 
work, A Life's Thought on Christ . 

1. Dr. Clarke Summons Succession of Able Witnesses. 
—In addition to Biblical evidence, Clarke has sections on the 
early Conditionalist Fathers, in which he lists Barnabas, Her- 
mas, Ignatius, Clement of Rome, Polycarp, and the later The- 
ophilus and Irenaeus. Of these he says: “Now, all these men 
were Conditionalists; and, as Olshausen testifies, denied the 
Immortality of the Soul.” 47 

Dr. Clarke next quotes certain “Later Witnesses,” includ¬ 
ing philosopher Locke, Archbishop Whately (“No such doc¬ 
trine as the immortality of the soul is revealed”), Bishop Wat¬ 
son (“The natural immortality of the soul is contradicted by 
Scripture”). Then he introduces such contemporaries as Sir 
G. G. Stokes, Sir Andrew Clark, M.D., Prof. Franz Delitzsch 
(“From the Biblical point of view, the soul can be put to death 
—it is mortal”), Bishop Westcott (on the “ultimate disappear¬ 
ance” of sin and evil from the universe), Archbishop Thomp¬ 
son, in the Bampton Lecture on the Atonement (that “life to 
the godless must be the beginning of destruction”), and J. H. 
Scholten (“The life which the sinner loses is his very exist¬ 
ence”; he is “destined to perish”). Clarke ably discusses the 
Biblical terms involved, answers objections, and shows how in 
the final lake of fire, or second death, “death itself becomes 
dead.” 48 It is a strong number. 


M Thomas Clarke, M.D., Anglican Jay man of Interlaken, member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, and formerly Lecturer on 'KTateria Medica and Therapeutics in the Leeds - ScJnxrh 
of Meaicine, was author of A Life’s Thought on Christ; The Fate of the Dead; A Gauntlet to 
the Theologian and Scientist; A Layman’s Theology; What Is the Soul? et cetera. Dr. Clarke 
was a veteran believer in Life Only in Christ of many years’ standing, and was a vigorous per¬ 
sonality. He was a painstaking student of the complete New Testament evidence from the Greek. 

47 Thomas Clarke, “Religio f“* 

72. p. 9 

• Ibid., p. 43. 


• Christi, or a Scientific Theology,’' in The Faith Library, No. 
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2. Soul Is Capable of “Being Made Immortal,” —Again, 
in No. 82, Dr. Clarke deals with “Man and His Eternal Destiny, 
or The Early Faith Revived.” This is a comprehensive cover¬ 
age in eleven sections, contending emphatically that the soul is 
“ immortalisable; i.e., capable of being made immortal ” But 
this is “in and by and through Christ” only. And in section eight 
he addresses himself to “The Scriptural Eschatology or The Fate 
of the Dead.” It is saturated with Scripture. 

3. Baptist Missionary to China Testifies. —Another 
new voice is heard i n No. 91 (“The Value of a True Eschatol¬ 
ogy”), by Frank Madeley, missionary of the Baptist Mission, 
Shensi, China. He holds that a true eschatology not only puts 
Christ’s advent as central but “reveals to us the real character 
of Death” 49 and the “resurrection”—citing Conditionalist Dr. 
Bullinger. 60 Conditionalism “gives the death blow to Spirit¬ 
ism.” 61 

4. Engineer, Editor, and Vicar on Ultimate Destruc¬ 
tion, —Lieut. Col. V. F. Rowe’s two contributions (Nos. 95 
and 97) are on “Natural Immortality of Man—The Devil’s 
Lie,” and “Are the Holy Dead in Paradise? or Can Deat h 
Really Be Life?” Both are heavily and effectively Biblical, Still 
another new voice is that of A. C. Johnson, editor of Prophetic 
and Mission Record, on “Eternal Life: How and When 
Obtained.” And yet another (No. 100) is by Vicar Edward 
Bell, of St. Stephen’s-by-Saltash, on “The Second Death: What 
Is It?”—an address presented before the Three Towns Cleri¬ 
cal Society. In this he contends that “the punish ing of the 
wicked will not go on for ever; but their punishraeni will be 
irreversible, and eternal in its duration and effect.” 62 This re- / 
suits in “the disappearance of sin. The rooting out of every¬ 
thing that offends, and of all who work iniquity.” 63 


^ 4e Frank Madeley, “The Value of a True Eschatology/’ in The Faith Library, No. 

’ P * ™lbid.> p. 17. 

61 Ibid., p. 20. 

62 Edward Bell, “The Second Death.” in The Faith Library, No. 100, d. 26. 

63 Ibid., p. 38. 
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5. £1000 Offer Repeated by Clarke for Missing Text. 
—The series closes (No. 106) with “Some Questions and Reflec¬ 
tions," by Dr. Thomas Clarke. Twelve searching questions are 
propounded. Then comes the “13th,” which we quote: 



“13th.—The words 'immortal soul/ ‘everlastings soul/ ‘eternal soul/ 
‘undying soul/ ‘deathless soul/ ‘deathless sinner/ are constantly in our 
ears; but we venture to repeat the offer to pay £1000 to anyone who will 
show us where any of these expressions are to be found in the Bible; nay, 
who will even show us where the word ‘immortal’ applies to anyone but 
God 'who alone hath Immortality/ ‘the King eternal, immortal, invisible, 
the only wise God/ and those who are one with Him in Christ.” 64 

This is followed by eleven pages of “Some serious Reflec¬ 
tions”—a most earnest summation and appeal. 

Those are the leading components of the third volume in 
The Faith Library. Twenty-two other numbers (Nos. 107-120) 
were issued subsequently, including “Spiritism—Demonism” 
(No. Ill), “Life in Christ” (No. 115), “The Platonic Torch” 
(No. 122), by E. W. Browne, and “Concerning Them Which 
Are Asleep” (No. 121), by J. Furnezux. This makes a total of 
128 items comprising this unique and highly effective library. 


54 Clarke, “Some Questions and Reflections," in The Faith Library, No. 106, p. 5. 





CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


New World Voices 
Match Old World Witnesses 


We now return to North America to continue the Condi- 
tionalist witness on the west side of the Atlantic, which testi¬ 
mony matches the Old World witness in cogency of reasoning 
and clarity of presentation. It is now a paralleling story. 

I. Moncrieff—Scottish-Canadian Voice Champions 
Conditionalism 

Born in Scotland, but later residing in Canada, William 
Glen Moncrieff (1816-1893), gifted Scottish Presbyterian 
minister, was the son of the professor of Hebrew in the Ander- 
sonian University of Glasgow. After a thorough training for 
the ministry, he was graduated from the University of Glasgow, 
where he specialized in Greek and Latin. He was a forceful 
writer and persuasive speaker, with high scholastic attainments. 
In fact, he was known as an orator of brilliance, and was a con¬ 
tributor to various journals. Moncrieff formed a bridge, as 
it were, between Britain and America. 

His first pastoral appointment was in Musselburgh, fol¬ 
lowed by Edinburgh (1852-1854). Meantime H. H. Dobney's 
book, The Scripture Doctrine of Future Punishment, had con¬ 
vinced him of Immortality Only in Christ. As a result he pub¬ 
lished, in 1848, a forty-eight-page pamphlet, Dialogues on Fu¬ 
ture Punishment. Its appearance caused an unexpected com¬ 
motion, not only locally but throughout Scotland. His pastoral 
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Left: Prof. Charles Frederick Hudson (d. 1867), Scholarly Conditionalist Author 
—Produces American Conditionalist Classics. Right: William Glen Moncrieff (d. 

1893), of Scotland and Canada—Wicked Will Return to Nonexistence. 

relationships became highly strained, for his associates in the 
ministry sided against him, some going so far as to say that he 
had “gone mad,” or had become an “infidel.” 

1. Pioneer of Conditionalism in Scotland. —In 1849 a 
series of articles by the Reverend John Kirk appeared in The 
Christian News, attacking the Dialogues . These articles were 
circulated in pamphlet form. Moncrieff sought to reply in the 
same journal, but the editor refused. At that time the doctrine 
of Conditionalism was as yet advocated by only a few stray 
voices in Scotland. Thus Moncrieff was a Conditionalist pio¬ 
neer in his native land. But in spite of the opposition, a suc¬ 
cession of treatises continued to issue from his pen, one being 
Soul: or, the Hebrew word Nephesh, and the Greek word 
Psuche, in 1852. And in 1853 he even started a Conditionalist 
monthly called The Expositor of Life and Immortality. Ere¬ 
long his works came to be well known on both sides of the At¬ 
lantic. 
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2. Transfers to Canada; Issues Able Book. —But be¬ 
cause of the intense opposition to his belief in the ultimate 
destruction of the wicked, prejudice continued to run so high 
and conditions became so unpleasant that he decided to resign 
his charge. 

So he terminated his services at the Victoria Place Chapel 
and emigrated to Ontario i Canada, in 1854. There he opened 
a private finishing school in London, Ontario, and gave him¬ 
self to literary pursuits. 

Tall and dignified in appearance, he was recognized as a 
speaker of persuasive power, an effective writer with a sober, 
solid, and fruitful mind, and a master of logical argument. In 
1861, at the outbreak of the American Civil War, he became 
editor of the London JOntario]^ Daily Times. He was also a 
historian, and was considered one of Canada’s ablest orators. 
Because of this, he was chosen to give the address at the Lin¬ 
coln Memorial Services, in 1865, in the large Methodist church 
of London. His later works include Man's Only Hope of Im- 
mortality, and Future Probation—Is That Aiuaiting Any of the 
Unrighteous? (1891). 

3. Wicked Return to Nonexistence. —Most of Mon- 
crieff’s contributions were in periodical article or tractate form. 1 
One example, from the latter category, must suffice—a tract 
first published in Bristol in 1852 (and reprinted in Boston) 
titled The Question of Questions. It was based on Luke 9: 
25—“F or what is a man advantaged, if he gain the whole world 
and l ose his own soul, or be cast away?” After dealing with 
“The Gain” side, 2 Moncrieff turns to “The Loss” aspect. This 
he defines as the loss of “himself hi s very being in the uni¬ 
verse,” so as to become “as if he had never been. ” This he am¬ 
plifies as “returning to no n-existence, whence he originally 
came.” To lose one’s soul, then, “most emphatically conveys 
the idea that the unholy shall ultimately cease to exist.” 3 


1 Such as for The Faith Library, Nos. 18 and 42. 

2 W. G. Moncrieff, The Question of Questions, p. 1. 

3 Ibid,, p. 4. 
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4. Departs From Conscious Existence.— Moncrieff ex¬ 
pands this thought in these clarifying words: 

''T he idea of a man and a soul are substantially one. To make a ma n, 
you must produce a soul; for there cannot be a man without a sou l: and 

to ma ke a hum an soul is to makelThiiman being, capable of alfresponsi - 

ble f u nctions as a moral agent, an d susceptible also of suffering and 

pleasure. For a man then to lose his own soul, is, in other words, a soul 
losing itself; or, as it is in the text, a man losing himsel f; his being de¬ 
parti ng f ro m conscious existence . A man might lose happiness, and yet 
keep his soul; a man might lose heaven, and the mercy and favor of 
God, and yet retain his soul; but h e. cannot lose his soul and yet continue 
a soul; for that would be losing a soul and keeping a soul at the same 

moment! L osing consciousness, an essential attribute of a living soul or a 

living self, and yet preserving it! Losing self, and yet preserving self; 
which is utterly impossible. M 4 

Stating that the Gree k word for “soul” is elsewhere in th^ 
New Testament translated "life,” he adds: H 

"So rendered, it conveys the idea which is given in the text. The 
man is to lose his life; and when a man loses his life, is he not as if he had 
never been? Can he lose his life, and yet in any sense be alive? Can he be 
conscious of having lost that which is essential to consciousness itself? To 
lose the life, then, is to cease to be, not here simply, but anywhere in 
space; and l osing life, losing his soul, and losing himself, are only dif¬ 
ferent mo des of expressing the same awfully solemn thought, that the 
doom of the godless is that they shall be finally swept from conscious 
^existence, as unfit for being.” 6 

5. Endless Torment Makes “Mockery of Truth.”—A d¬ 
dressing himself to the contention of “prevailing theology,” 
that in death the wicked are eternally alive in “ceaseless tor¬ 
ments in hell”— with agony waxi ng ‘Jmore and more intense,” 
“tossing there on the boiling flood ,” wi th “ev ery momen t 
pro duci ng a more intense consciousness” 6 —Moncrieff says: 

"Lost his life, and yet living in agony! Lost his soul, and he, the 
man, the soul, tormented! O mockery of truth! O insult to language! O 
daring perversion of his threatenings who is ordained to be the Judge of 
quick and dead! Popular theology affirms the wicked man shall not lose 
himself, but shall last perpetually, condemning himself, and enduring 
the vengeance of sulphurous fires." 7 
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On the contrary— 

“God says the unholy shall lose themselves,_t hey shall cease to be 

Urapable of pain or pleasure;]in a word, they shall die. ‘The wicked shall 
perish, antf the enemies of the Lord shall be as the fat of lambs: they 
shall consume, into smoke shall they consume away.' Ps. 37:20. How great 
the contrast! How mournful to think that millions are believing a lie, 
and myriads are preaching it from day to day!” 8 

6. Second Death Is Final Destruction.— Turning then 
to the expression “Be cast away,” Moncrieff comments, “This 
is the same idea under a slightly different aspect.” “He loses 
himself by being cast away.” 9 

“Since life is to be withdrawn from the impenitent by the divinely 
appointed agents of destruction: God will burn them up, root and 
branch. 

“To our view, the verse perfectly harmonizes with the alarming 
passage 2 Thess. 1:9: ‘Who shall be punished with everlasting destruc¬ 
tion from the presence of the Lord;* * that is, a destruction to issue from 
the Lord, or a destruction of which he is the author.” 10 

Then he adds: 

“Now the self-loss here spoken of is^eternal; they are to be punished 
with an everlasting destruction, not an everlasting preservation in tor¬ 
ment. but destruction, and one that is never in the lapse of ages to be 
repaired. No resurrection follows the second death; the end is destruc¬ 
tion; they shall never see life." 11 

7. All the Godless Reduced to Ashes. —Moncrieff cli¬ 
maxes his presentation with this paragraph: 

“All the godless shall be reduced to ashes, and no eye shall ever see 
them more. They shall be blotted from the roll of being, from the page 
of life. They had their portion in this life, and of this life; they preferred 
the Now to the After, present enjoyment to immortal being and felicity. 
Streams may be dried up and again murmur along their ancient chan¬ 
nels; trees that have been long reckoned dead may send forth green 
shoots to wave in the sunshine; the land that has apparently been 
cursed with sterility may anew bloom like Paradise; stars that cease to 
shine in the high places of the firmament may afresh be kindled: but no 
forth-putting of Divine reviving energy shall restore to being the con¬ 
demned and consumed: the long moonless and morningless night of for¬ 
getfulness is their unalterable portion.” ™ 


• Ibid - » Ibid., p. 7. » Ibid., p. 8. 

• Ibid., pp. 6 , 7. “ Ibid. 
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The significance of Moncrieff’s presentation is increased by 
its geographical location—Canada. 

II. Blain—Devastating Blow Against Eternal-Torment 
Innovation 

Jacob Blain (1812-1880), Baptist minister of Buffalo, 
New York, was another influential American challenger of the 
postulate of Eternal Torment. About the middle of the cen¬ 
tury he published a s even-chapter book ti tled Death Not Life: 
or the Destruction of the Wicked (commonly called Annihila¬ 
tion) Established, and Endless Misery Disproved by a Collec¬ 
tion and Explanation of All Passages of Future Punishment 
(1853). There were fifteen editions by 1870, so it was rather 
widely read. To it was added “A Review of Dr. E. Beecher’s 
Conflict of Ages // and a reprint of “John Foster’s Letter/' Four 
signi fican t texts appear on the title page: 

“ ‘For all the wicked will God destroy/ —Ps. 145:20. 

‘For yet a little while, and the wicked shall not be/ —Ps. 37:10. 

‘They shall be as though they had not been /—Obadiah 16. 

For they ‘shall be punished with everlasting destruction/ —2d Thess. 


1. Appeals to Learned and to Prejudiced.— In his In- 
troduction, Blain contends that the “teaching of endless woe,” 
\which “slan ders our Maker/’ h as d riven men “into Un iversal- 
ism and infidelity/’ Co nsequently, his appeal is to two classes— 
those ' learned in the original languages” and those who have 
not investigated but nevertheless “denounce and ridicule” 
those who challenge the Eternal Torment thesis. Blain charges 
certain ministers with being the “leading enemies to reform,” 13 
and refers to some who have hurled “missiles of abuse.” He 
contends that the “endless duration” theory is not proved “from 
reason, nor yet from the Bible.” But it is because it has been 
taken for granted that “all men are immortal” that they con¬ 
tend that “the wicked must exist in endless misery.” 14 


19 Jacob Blain, Death Not Life: or the Destruction of the Wicked (7th ed., 1857), p. iv. 
14 Ibid., p. v. 
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2. Cannot Stand Before Light of Word. —Blain refers 
to a rising tide of witnesses—George Storrs (with one hundred 
thousand copies of his book, to date, which first aroused Blain’s 
own mind"), H. H. Dobney, Edward White, William G. Mon- 
crieff, J. Panton Ham. He refers to some twenty recent writers, 
several periodicals, and some six hundred preachers so holding 
in the United States, with certain entire Baptist congregations 
wholly committed thereto. Such, he says, is the current status 
of the discussion. 

In fact, the number is now “so large,” and they are “so 
decided in spreading light, that all efforts to stop its progress 
must be in vain.” He predicts “a general investigation must 
soon take place.” And he declares, “The doctrine of endless 
woe must soon fall,” for it cannot “stand before the light of 
God’s Word.” 16 A “re-examination” is “imperiously de¬ 
manded.” “ Prof. C. F. Hudson’s Debt and Grace is cited as 
“the most learned work of this age” in this field in America. 17 
Blain then proceeds to examine “all passages” pertaining to 
“future punishment.” 

3. Sevenfold Scope of Book. —The scope of his book is 
set forth in the annotated Index. Chapter one—the term “im¬ 
mortal soul” is “not in the Bible.” About two hundred uses 
of twenty such terms as “die,” “perish,” “destroy,” “burn up,” 
prove only “destruction.” “Life and death” are literal, not 
“figurative.” In chapter two the “metaphysical proof of im¬ 
mortality” is “exploded.” Chapter three discusses the miscon¬ 
ceptions concerning the “four [Hebrew and Greek] terms” 
translated “hell.” 

Chapter four examines the texts “supposed to teach end¬ 
less woe,” “unquenchable fire,” et cetera, but which are in 
reality proofs of “destruction.” Chapter five deals with all re¬ 
maining “figurative” texts bearing thereon— “aion” “ever¬ 
lasting fire,” “everlasting punishment.” Chapter six is on the 
“smoke of torment,” which is explained. And chapter seven 


15 Ibid., p. vi. 

16 Ibid., p. viii. 


« Ibid., p. iv (12th ed., 1868), n. 
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re-examines texts that “seem to teach endless woe” but are 
actually “proving destruction.” 

4. Innate Immortality but Human Assumption. —Note 
the high points of chapter one. Blain here declares that “not a 
text in the Bible says man is immortal, or has an immortal 
soul, or deathless spirit.” Such assumptions, he asserts, are 
“men’s additions to the Bible,” for “God only hath immortal¬ 
ity.” And “of course the wicked are not immortal, if the Bible 
declares they are to be literally destroyed . . . and finally 
burned up.” 18 Blain then lists twenty terms pertaining to de¬ 
struction, giving all texts and making trenchant comments on 
pertinent points. 

5. Analysis of Twenty “Destruction” Terms. —Note 
his list in some detail: 

(1) “Die” (20 texts)—meaning “extinction of conscious 
existence.” If death is merely “separation of soul and body,” 
then “what is the d eath of a soul?” 19 

(2) “Death” (33 texts )—Did all the prophets conspire to 
blind the people by failing to teach death to be “eternal mis¬ 
ery”? Yet commentators say that in the “seco nd death” the 
“body will die again, and the soul live on in misery.” 20 Such 
“assumptions,” he opines, “deserve ridicule instead of an an¬ 
swer.” 

(3) J'Destroy” (42 texts)—not “preserved forever,^ with 
endless miserv. hatred, and cursing. We must learn the mean¬ 
ing f rom “Bib le facts, ” not from “theologians.” Think of 
Sodom as an example. 21 

(4) “Perish” (31 texts)—If “perish and destroy means loss 
of life in this world,” they mean “the same in the world to 
come.” 


(5) “Perdition” (8 texts)—“to be ended.” 
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(6) “Consume” (6 texts)—not merely “shut up some* 
where.” 

(7) “Devo ur” (2 texts)—a “final doom.” 

(8) “Slay, slain, kill”_(8 texts)—at the time of the “judg¬ 
ment.” 

(9) “Blot Out” (4 texts)—they will be “no more.” 

(10) “Hewn down” (2 texts)—“Do we cast trees into the 
fire to preserve them?” 22 

(11) “Lose Life” (8 texts)—No doctrine is more plain 
than this. 

(12) “End” (5 texts)—“If the wicked are immortal, then 
they have no end, and this language is absurd.” 33 

(13) “Not Be” (5 texts)—they “come to naught.” 

(14) “Cut off” (5 texts)—they cease to be. 

(15) “Corruption” (1 text). 

(16) “Ground to Powder” (2 texts)—crushed. 

(17) “Tear in Pieces” (2 texts). 

(18) “Put Away as Dross” (1 text)—in the judgment. 

(19) “Nothing and Naught” (3 texts)—brought to “noth¬ 
ing.” 


(20) “Burn and Burn Up” (2 texts)—“The Old Testa¬ 
ment begins with the threatening of death, and ends withlbe 
doom of being ‘burned uj^root and branch/” “This tells us 
what ‘to die’ means.” 24 —" 


Then in the Old Testament eighty-five texts threaten 
“utter des truction,” and not one forecasts “endless suffering/* 
The New Testament begins with “burn up the chaff with un- 
q uenchable fire”—and chaff is not “put into fire to be pre- 

served!” 28 

6. No Doctrine Settled by (jParables and Symbols.-^ 
Chapter five deals with fifteen parabolic, figurative, or sym¬ 
bolic texts that are usually invoked, and quotes them. But, 
Blain says, What are these against 210 opposing plain texts? 




/ 
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He then reminds us that no doctrine can be “settled by par¬ 
ables and symbolic language/* * I t must be expr essed in “plai n 
terms.” Then he again asks: 

“Where in the book of God” is it said, “in plain terms,” 
that the “wicked shall suffer endless misery or torment after 
the final judgment?” 91 He next appeals to men to emulate 
“Luther’s courage” in rejecting papal error, applying that cour¬ 
age to “tear endless jwoe from all creeds.” 28 And on the same 
page he gives a catalog of twenty-four “Eminent Men Who 
Reject Endless Woe,” 28 and none of whom taught Universalism. 
And on a supplemental page he refers to John Foster (d. 1843), 
a “profound thinker and powerful reasoner,” a “Baptist min¬ 
ister of England, who, for over forty years rejected the doctrine 
of endless misery, yet remained in good standing in that de¬ 
nomination.” 

7. Popular Contentions Vitiate Bible Texts.— On an¬ 
other page Blain contrasts, in parallel columns, the “popular 
teaching” with the plain intent of a dozen Bible texts. Here 
are some of the popular contentions, which he emphatically 
rejects. 

(1) That God breathed into man’ s nos trils “an immortal 
soul,” and man became a dual “mortal-body-man, with an im¬ 
mortal-soul-man” within. 

(2) That the wages of sin is “separ ation of the soul-man 
from the body-ma n.” 

(3) That the soul that sinneth shall live on in sin forever. 

(4) That the dead “know m ore tha n all the living.” 

(5) That He will not burn up the chaff, but will keep it 
burning “forever.” 

(6) That the wicked will not perish, but “live forever in 
misery.” 

(7) That “none of the wicked will God destroy, but will 
burn them forever.” It is in this way, Blain insists, that men 


»/*«*.. p. 67. 
■* Ibid 
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“make the word of God of none effect through their traditions” 
and cause “many to stumble at the law." 80 

III. Hudson—Lifts Conditionalism to Scholarly Level 
of Discussion 

We come now to the most important and scholarly Ameri¬ 
can Conditionalist voice of the century—that of Prof. Charles 
Frederick Hudson (1821-1867), as he was always known. He 
was graduated with honors from Western Reserve College of 
Cincinnati, then from Lane Seminary in 1847, where he ac¬ 
quired a taste for contemporary Old World literature. 81 During 
a short but successful pastorate at the Congregational church of 
Sycamore, Ohio, he became interested in the Biblical teaching 
on the nature and destiny of man—eternal death for the 
wicked, instead of endless misery, and immortal life only for 
the righteous. It was the silence of Scripture on Innate Im¬ 
mortality that first aroused his curiosity and drove him to in¬ 
tense study. (Pictured on page 470.) 

1. Adoption of Conditionalism Brings Loss of Pas¬ 
torate. —Hudson’s espousal of Conditionalism while in Syca¬ 
more as the result of his extensive study, and his stand against 
Eternal Torment, together with a sermon preached on “The 
True Doctrine of the Divine Penalty," and the “End of Evil,” 
soon led to his dismissal from the Sycamore Congregational 
church. For a time he was forced to preach wherever doors 
opened, irrespective of denominational lines. He also served 
as professor of languages at Central College, New York, a post 
for which he was well equipped, for he was recognized as an 
able scholar and thinker. 

Thus freed for more concentrated study, he devoted ten 
whole years to the painstaking, critical searching of the Scrip- 

*> Ibid., p. 42. 

81 In addition to helpful sources in Boston, doubtless the most competent study of 
Charles F. Hudson and his contributions available is the able doctrinal dissertation (Northwestern 
University), by Dr. Moses Corliss Crouse, of Aurora College, Illinois. It is titled, “A Study 
of the Doctrine of Conditional Immortality in Nineteenth Century America, with Special Ref¬ 
erence to the Contributions of Charles F. Hudson and John H. Pettingell” (1953). It has 
corroborated and enlarged my own findings. 
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ture evidence on this vital subject, along with the history of 
scholarly opinion, through the centuries, on the nature and 
destiny of man.* 8 This extended research led him to certain ir¬ 
revocable conclusions, and gave him, he believed, a sure basis 
for a sound faith thereon. He was a conscientious and inde¬ 
fatigable student, and emerged as one of the most skilled advo¬ 
cates of Conditionalism in North America in his generation. 

Opponents of Hudson had thought that the loss of his 
pastoral position would silence him, but they found that it had 
the opposite effect. It only drove him to further independent 
study. For two years he traveled widely, visiting libraries and 
consulting with other scholars. At the close of this period he 
reported that fifty clergymen of various faiths had become 
convinced of Conditionalism. 

2. Scholarly Works Force Respectful Hearing.— 
Hudson was competent in research, accurate in expression, 
and able in controversy. His great burden was to get people 
to think. He was convinced that Conditionalist truth, crushed 
to earth, would rise again. He felt a compulsion to help bring 
this about. Hudson’s extensive research resulted in the pub¬ 
lication of t hree books: his masterful 480-page work, Debt and 
Grace t as Related to the Doctrine of a Future Life, issued in 
1857; 33 Hum an Destiny: a Critique on Universalism, 1862; 
and Christ Our Life , i n 1867. Debt and Grace was widely 
noted in the contemporary press, and was recognized even by 
its critics as a thoroughly scholarly work, bearing the stamp of 
meticulous research and solid, logical thinking. Many, of 
course, considered it ‘‘heretical/' But while invoking hostility 
it nevertheless challenged admiration. And it appeared at the 
very time of growing reaction against the rising tide of the 
Universalist teachings. 

After Hudson entered the arena of debate, derisive 


32 See Crouse, “A Study of the Doctrine of Immortality,” pp. 103-105. 

33 Hudson was seven hundred dollars in debt on the day of publication of Debt and 
Grace, and actually first sold his own books, chiefly to clergymen and other scholars, in order 
to recoup financially, lecturing while he traveled. One sucn foray was into “Canada East” 
(Hudson, “My Trip to Montreal,” The World's Crisis, Nov. 17, 1858, p. 41). 
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tongues that had castigated the proponents of Conditionalism 
as “ignorant” and “unlearned” were forced to pause and pay 
attention to his thesis. Not only was the question given fresh 
impetus, but it was now lifted to a high level of consideration 
and discussion. His were powerful strokes in behalf of Life 
Only in Christ, coming at the right time. Dr. Petavel, scholar 
of Switzerland, called Debt and Grace a “precious arsenal.” 
Dr. Huntington called it the^“classic authority.” 

3. Believed Himself Called to Allotted Task.— Be¬ 
hind his writing was the deep conviction that this was light 
from the Word, and must be made known to men. He sought 
to be a torch in the night, through which light might be shed 
abroad. Hudson believed profoundly that he had an allotted 
task. Driven, as noted, from his pulpit at the outset, and dis¬ 
avowed by his earlier denominational associates for teaching 
what they termed this “heresy,” he soon came to be recognized 
as a master workman and skilled polemicist, effectively up¬ 
holding an unpopular belief. Many who in their hearts be¬ 
lieved the same but had remained silent confessed their ac¬ 
ceptance to him. Many others were inspired to take an open 
stand. 

Perhaps Hudson’s best-known work was Human Des¬ 
tiny: a Critique on Universalism, in 1862. But his major scho¬ 
lastic contribution was his Critical Greek Concord a nce , 31 
which ran through seven editions, and was considered a monu¬ 
ment to contemporary Christian scholarship. And it buttressed 
Conditionalism. 

In his public discussions Hudson proved himself to be a 
penetrating thinker, a forceful advocate, and a stalwart con¬ 
troversialist. In him the Christian philosopher, the lettered 
divine, and the skilled polemicist met their match. He could 
not be answered by a sneer or confuted by sophistries. He was 
a worthy opponent, for his were keen and scholarly arguments, 

84 It had the endorsement of such scholars as Canon Westcott, Bishop Lightfoot, Dr. 
Philip Schaff, and many others. 
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based on deep research. His learning and logic sobered the 
scholarly as he exposed false philosophy and theological error. 
And his fairness of statement won highest praise from learned 
opponents as he dealt with tremendous themes that vindicated 
the mercy, justice, and government of God. Slowly but steadily 
he won friends and adherents for Conditionalism among the 
clergy. 

4. Penetrates to Heart of Issue. —Hudson penetrated 
to the heart of the issue at the very outset of his Debt and 
Grace . Note it: 

“Is man’s immortality contingent, or absolute? Was man created 
strictly immortal, or as a candidate for immortality? Is this his destiny, 
or his privilege? Is it the stamp of his very being, or is it the sign of his 
maturity? Is it the retribution, either of holiness or of sin, or is it the gift 
of divine favor? Is it of law, in the economy either of natural or moral 
government? or is it of grace, and never to be charged as debt, though 
the offered boon should be refused and come to naught?” 86 

That compasses the issue. 

IV. Produces the American Conditionalist Classic 

Hudson in his Debt and Grace opened, as had others, with 
a statement of the theological trilemma that developed over 
the fate of the wicked—whether of Eternal Torment, Univer¬ 
sal Restoration, or Ultimate Destruction. These rival schools 
reached back to early times, after the fatal confusion injected 
in the third century. Hudson ably championed the last of the 
three.” He showed how the first two sprang from Platonism, 
though partly channeled through Philo into the Christian 
Church. 87 Then he established the point that the notion of 
Eternal Torment was but the introduction and perpetuation 
of Persian dualism—“immortal evil/' 38 presenting “Evil” as a 
power coexistent with “Good,” or God, and never to be 
banished from the universe. His tracing of its history, and its 
introduction into Christianity, together with its penetration of 


88 Hudson, Debt and Graee, p. 2. 
88 Ibid., pp. iii, iv. 
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the pristine faith of the Church, is devastatingly accurate, 38 for 
Hudson was master of his subject/ 0 

1. Divine Justice, and Man's Free Moral Agency.— 
In chapter three, dealing with the “vindication of divine jus¬ 
tice/' Hudson presses on the principles of justice, man’s free 
moral agency, 41 and his choice of two infinities—with the pun¬ 
ishment matching the reward/ 2 Then he deals with our match¬ 
less redemption through Christ. 43 Chapter four shows, on the 
contrary, that evil is temporary. It is not inevitable, and the 
triumph of faith is sure. 

2. Innate Immortality Not Taught or Implied in 
Scripture. —Chapter five comes to “The Scriptural Argu¬ 
ment,” which testifies that the postulate of the Innate Im¬ 
mortality of the soul is neither “assumed” nor “implied” in 
Scripture. It is not to be found in the basic Creation recital. 
On the other hand, man was clearly made “/or immortality,” 
but such immortality was “forfeited” by man through sin. Hud¬ 
son clearly shows that “death” is not “endless existence.” 
Adam came “under sentence of death” the “day that he 
sinned,” and the execution of the sentence gives no credence to 
the idea of endless being/ 4 Had there been no redemption, 
Ada m would have u t terl y perished. But a Redeemer was com¬ 
passionately provided, and life was again given for those who 
accept_the divine provision. 

3. Bible Meaning of “Second Death.”— In dealing 
with the “second death,” Hudson shows that it means “ex¬ 
cision,” “destruction,” “perished,” “corruption,” “consumed,” 
being “burned” up—all expressions meaning the same. All 
points are heavily buttressed with texts/ 5 Then he disposes of 
the “Passages Supposed to Prove the Immortality of the Lost,” 
supporting his reasoning with Scripture, the witness of history, 
and the expert testimony of other great Conditionalist schol- 


Ibid., p. 25. 
«>lb,d.. p p . 35-41. 
"Ibid., p. 101. 
“Ibid., p. 103. 


M Ibid., pp. 107-110. 
•« Ibid., pp. 160-171. 
“Ibid., pp 179-185. 
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ars. 46 Finally, he discusses the lack of any authority residing in 
the Jewish Apocryphal books, 47 often invoked in behalf of Im- 
mortal-Soulism and the dualistic fallacy of the Pharisees. 48 

4. “Detention” Between Death and Resurrection. 
—Chapter six discusses “The Rational Argu ment”—metaphysi¬ 
cal, psychological, moral, and analo gica l. Then, coming in 
chapter seven to “Soul and Body,” Hudson competently dis¬ 
cusses the Hebrew and Greek terms involved, and the period 
of “detention” that comes before glorification—that is, be¬ 
tween death and the resurrection. In this connection he pains¬ 
takingly scrutinizes the voice of the Early Church (quoting 
such noted writers as Justin Martyr and Irenaeus), and the 
later Reformer, William Tyndale. 49 He deals with the judg¬ 
ment and the Second Advent, with the concurrent translation 
of the righteous living and resurrection of the righteous dead. 80 
He then adduces the testimony of the Anabaptist Declaration 
of Cracow, made about 1568, 51 and the violent reaction of 
Calvin against the teaching of the “sleep of souls.” “ Thus the 
battle is portrayed that was now on afresh. 


5. Accurate Handling of Historical Side.— Hud¬ 
son’s treatment of the “Historical Argument” (chapter eight) 
is thorough and reliable. Dealing with the ancient Eastern 
(Indian) “metempsychosis, ” Persian “dualism,” and Egyptian 
“tran smigration ,” 83 he comes to the conflicting schools of 
Grecian philosophy. 84 He then presents Plato, the master, and 
his doctrine of the “soul’s eternity,” past and future, and the 
“migration of souls.” 53 Next he handles Aristotle, who held 
the body to be mortal, with the soul probably immortal. But 
Hudson pointedly brings out the d eceptive “double doctrine” 
employed by the Plat onist s—one for the common people and 
one for the savants. 56 Then he shows how Platonism began to 


« Ibid., pp. 185-216. 
* 7 Ibid., pp. 220-226. 

*8 . pp. 221-226. 

"Ibid., pp. 250-256. 
“ Ibid., pp. 256-258 
" Ibid., p. 259. 


™Ibid., p. 260. 

68 Ibid., pp. 265-268. 
64 Ibid . pp. 269-272. 
" lb,d., PP . 272, 273. 
-Ibid., pp 276-283. 
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corrupt Christianity, and how evil came to be declared eternal^ 
accordin g^to t he claims of Gnostic dualism. 57 

6. Masterful Survey of Witness of Centuries.— 
Hudson's masterful survey of the witness of the early Fathers 
is impressive. First he marshals the Apostolic Fathers (all 
Conditionalist), 58 then notes the negative testimony of the 
early creeds and liturgies. 86 Next he presents Ante-Nicene 
Justin Martyr (teaching the annihilation of the wicked), and 
Irenaeus (setting forth conditional immortality) and Arno- 
bius (presenting man as a candidate for immortality), 61 and 
then Athanasius (with immortality as the aim of the soul). 82 
Next Hudson turns to the revolutionary conflict introduced by 
Athenagoras and Clement of Alexandria, and by Tertullian 
with his Eternal Torment postulate, together with those who 
followed him—climaxing with the powerful Augustine 63 but 
noting lesser lights as well. 

Next comes the “destructions" view of the medieval 
Jewish rabbis, like Maimonides, and the Arabian philosopher 
Averroes, and his stress of “soul sleep." 61 Then follow the 
protests of Pomponatius, the Italian philosopher, charged with 
denying the immortality of the soul, 68 Pope Leo X's Bull of 
1513 affirming it. 68 This bull placed the Roman Church ir¬ 
revocably on record as the great champion of Innate Immor¬ 
tality. Next came Luther, holding to the “sleep of the soul" 
between “death and the resurrection," thus breaking with the 
traditions of a thousand years. 07 And this was swiftly followed 
by Calvin’s vehement denial of “soul sleep," countered by the 
Socinian denial of Eternal Torment. 08 Then John Locke pro¬ 
tests the doctrine of an immortal, living death. 00 It compasses 
tremendous territory. 

Hudson then adduces the impressive witness of the great 


M Ibid., pp. 279-282. 
™Ibid., pp. 289-295. 
r > 8 Ibid., pp. 295-297. 
00 Ibid., pp. 298-302. 
1 IM . pp. 302-305. 
« Ibid., pp. 305-308 
«• Ibid., p. 310. 


Ibid., pp. 335-344. 
Ibid., pp. 345, 346. 
09 Ibid., p. 345. 

« Ibid., pp. 346-349. 

a* lhid., n 350 

~ Ibid., p. 351. 
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Conditionalists Blackburne, Warburton, Dodwell, Watts, 
Bourn, Scott, Taylor, Fontaine/ 0 and the modern stalwarts 
like Whately, Ham, Dobney, White, Hinton, Smith, and 
Storrs, 71 as examples of many more. It takes in the sweep of 
the centuries. 

7. CONDITIONALISM THE COORDINATED PORTRAYAL OF SCRIP¬ 
TURE.— Chapter ten, on the /Harmony of Christian Doctrine/* 
impressively shows how Conditionalism presents the true and 
nobler view of human dignity, harmonizes the sovereignty of 

God with the jpermission of evil^and the trial and triumph of 

faith. H udson stresses the necessity of subordinating “reason” 
to Revelation, and the imperative requirement of consistency 
in interpreting Script ure. 73 He reaffirms the evidence that man 
is a candidate for immortality, 78 and shows the relationship 
of sin and punishment, pardon and justification. 74 Finally, 
chapter eleven shows how the “sufferings of every death are the 
agonies of departing life,” 78 and that the gospel is pre-emi- 
nently a m essage of life ™ glorious immortal life through Christ. 
Some three hundred writers are cited in all—the most impor¬ 
tant of the centuries. Such, in short, was Hudson’s epochal con¬ 
tribution. 


V. Abbot—Creator of Indispensable Aid for 
Evaluating Conditionalism 

Dr. Ezra Abbot (1819-1884), distinguished Harvard 
scholar, Greek specialist, and master of Textual Criticism, after 
graduating from Boudoin College, taught for a period, then 
moved to Cambridge, Massachusetts. In 1856 he became as¬ 
sistant librarian at Harvard, as well as a member of several 
learned societies. His M.A. degree was from Harvard, fol¬ 
lowed by an LL.D. In 1872 he received the degree of S.T.D., 
with a D.D. conferred by the University of Edinburgh. 

™ Ibid., pp. 351-353. 

n Ibid., pp. 353, 354. 

72 Ibid., p. 377. 

™Ibid., p. 382. 


74 Ibid., pp. 389-394. 
w Ibid., p. 420. 
™Ibid., p. 421. 
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Left: Dr. Ezra Abbot (d. 1884), Distinguished Harvard Scholar—Creator of In¬ 
dispensable Reference Aid for Conditionalism. Right: Charles L. Ives, M.D. 
(d. 1879), Professor, Yale School of Medicine—Man Mortal; Dead Asleep; 

Wicked Destroyed. 


Coming from scholarly backgrounds. Abbot was preco¬ 
cious as a child, early displaying the bent of a scholar—ceaseless 
diligence, patience, thoroughness, and accuracy. He was de¬ 
voted to duty, and worked congenially with others. He enjoyed 
not only the satisfaction of tangible accomplishment but also 
the joy of combat in an era of controversy. He was primarily a 
teacher and writer rather than a public speaker. 

1. Bible Transcendent in All Doctrinal Issues. —Dr. 
Abbot was pre-eminently a man of the Book, his supreme goal 
being to find and follow the truth. The study of the New Testa¬ 
ment, to which he gave eve ry possible hour, became the dom¬ 
inant passion of his life. His greatest accomplishments were in 
the realm of Biblical science, in which he sought to grasp its 
great basic principles. He was an expert in Biblical languages 
and their cognates, and had a profound sense of the incom¬ 
parable transcendence of Holy Writ as the final authority in 
all doctrinal and spiritual issues. 
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In 1871 Professor Abbot became the university lecturer on 
textual criticism, and the next year was appointed professor of 
New Testament criticism and interpretation of Harva rd Di- 

vini ty School . About the same time he was made a member of 
the New Testament company for the revision of the English 
Bible, serving with distinction. 

Abbot was also a bibliographical expert, seeking to record 
what was of permanent interest and value on great themes. A 
lover of books, he was author of seven, and of thirty-three major 
periodical and encyclopedia articles. He contributed many sec¬ 
tions to Smithes Dictionary of the Bible . W ith a consuming de¬ 
sire to know the truth, he rejected the “thick darkness of a 
dreary skepticism” that overshadowed so many intellectuals of 
his time. 

2. Matchless Bibliography Serves as Incomparable 
Check List.— His History o/ the Doctrine of a Future Life, 
issued in 1862, was doubtless his greatest literary contribution. 
It is a scrupulously prepared, classified, 77 and chronological 
catal og of 5,30 0 boo ks and p amph lets dealing directly and in¬ 
directly with the nature, origin, and destiny of the soul—with 
annotations and alphabetical index, including a section on 
Spiritualism. Since that time the number of such treatises has 
gro wn to at least seven thousand . 

Such amazing figures indicate the interest and importance 
that mankind attach es to th e question of a future life. The ebb 
and flow of conflicting views has stretched across the cen¬ 
turies. But for the past 150 years the number of those assailing 
the traditional dogma of Innate Immortality has steadily in¬ 
creased on both sides of the Atlantic. Skepticism and modern 
materialistic science have also had their bearing, also the com¬ 
plex movement called “modern thought.” Abbot’s own lean- 

77 Abbot’s comprehensive classifications include Nature of the Soul. Origin of the Soul, 
Destiny of the Soul, Doctrine of the Soul and Future Life Among Nations and Sects not 
Christian—Ancient Egyptians, Persians, Hindus, et cetera; Ancient Greeks and Romans; Jews, 
Mohammedans, et cetera; Doctrine of the Soul and Future Life in Christian Theology- 
Eschatology; Biblical Psychology; Death: Intermediate State: Sleep of the Soul; Purgatory; 
Resurrection; General Judgment; Rewards and Punishments; Hell; Duration of Future Punish¬ 
ment; Modern Spiritualism—compassing 5,300 titles, indexed by author and title, and including 
the anonymous. 
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ings toward Conditionalism are reflected in the periodic anno¬ 
tations. He was a keen analyst. 

In the preparation of his treatise Abbot spent three full 
years in the public and private libraries of America and Eu¬ 
rope, accurately recording author, title, date, place of publica¬ 
tion, size, frequently the standing of the author, with annota¬ 
tions of importance, as well as the location of the rare works. 
It is thus not only a comprehensive history of opinion but an 
indispensable tool and reliable check list for anyone studying 
the subject. It has been constantly used in the preparation of 
this work. Allibone rightly called it “one of the marvels of 
bibliography.” 

VI. Physician Ives—Man Mortal; Dead Asleep; Wicked 
Destroyed 

Charles L. Ives, A.M., M.D. (1831-1879), of New Haven, 
was in 1867 made professor of the theory and practice of med¬ 
icine at the Yale School of Medicine, from which he had grad¬ 
uated in 1852. Then in 1873 he became professor of diseases of 
the mind and nervous system in the University Medical College 
in New York City. But he was also deeply interested in the¬ 
ology, and was known for his “fearless devotion” to the advo¬ 
cacy of what he deemed to be truth. Ives traveled for more 
than a year in Europe. Early in 1871 he had Constable’s The 
Nature and Duration of Future Punishment republished in 
this country. 78 So his convictions on Conditionalism were ob¬ 
viously formed before that. Among his extracurricular activi¬ 
ties Dr. Ives taught a Sunday school adult Bible class. One 
week he made the startling statement that— 

"immortality, as an essential attribute of the soul, is not only nowhere 
affirmed in the Bible, as theologians confess, but that it is in fact posi¬ 
tively denied.” ™ 

Great surprise was expressed at such an assertion, one 

78 Charles L. Ives, The Bible Doctrine of the Soul (1877, Am. ed.), p. 291. There were 
also British printings. 

79 Ibid. (I960, London ed.), Preface, p. v. 
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member insisting that the “Bible declared that the soul should 
never die, though he could not name chapter and verse.” At 
the request of the class, discussion was continued the following 
week, with the understanding that meantime each member was 
to study the question during the interim. But at the next assem¬ 
bly “no proof of the soul’s inherent immortality had been dis¬ 
covered/* Then he, as teacher, “presented a carefully selected 
list of references,** and promised for the following week “to 
bring each a written slip containing these references.” 80 

1. How His Book Came to Be Written.— However, the 
class was so large and the interest so great that it seemed 
easier to have the material printed, with the proof texts quoted 
in full, and an explanation of misunderstood passages. So the 
compilation developed into a book manuscript, and ultimately 
was made available for all Bible students. Dr. Ives’s sole desire 
was to “lead the reader back to the Bible, to study for himself 
the teachings of that inspired Guide.” 81 Then he comments: 
“If such return to the Biblical standard of our faith was de¬ 
manded in Luther’s day, it is likewise sadly needed at pres- 


Declaring that the prophesied “falling away” from the 
apostolic faith had occurred in the Christian Church, as pre¬ 
dicted, he speaks of the departure as involving “the deeply 
important question of the soul’s immortality.” Then he adds: 

“Paul declares that immortality is given ‘to those who, by patient 
continuance in well doing, seek for it* (Rom. ii:7). Our teachers assert 
that it is already the inalienable possession of every mant” 88 

That, he maintains, is the heart of the issue. 

2. Scripture Spiritualized to Sustain Immortal-Soul- 
ism. —Asserting that we have no need to fear “for the truth, if 
the Bible be but permitted to speak for itself, untrammelled 
by human traditions,” M Ives then lays down this basic rule of 



** Ibid., p. vii, 
M Ibid . p. viii. 
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interpretation: “Written language must invariably be taken as 
literal, except the fact of its being figurative be beyond all 
question ” 86 

He then plainly states: 

“A false dogma has crept into the teachings of the Church, and is 
unthinkingly and generally accepted. Every soul is immortal, it is taught, 
though the Bible says, ‘The soul that sinneth it shall die.' " 86 

In accommodating the Bible to his “traditional belief/' 
the Immortal-Soulist does not “re ject" Scripture passages, as 
does the infidel, but “declares such passages are figurative ” 87 
Thus the intent is vitiated. “Away with such a mockery!" Ives 
urges. 88 And he appeals to Protestants not to “uphold the 
Popish dogma." 

3. “Soul" Is “Entire Man" as “Complete Being."— 
Then follow eleven sections, each with a declarative statement, 
and each supported with a series of texts. Dealing with the 
“difference" between man and beast, Dr. Ives says, first of all 
“ we are to live again, they are n ot ” 89 And such restoration to 
life is through the “resurrection," for “without a resurrection 
the dead cannot live again." 60 He discusses the scriptural use 
of “soul," stating that it commonly “applies to the entire MAN 
as on e complete bein g," which scriptural conception is “totally 
at variance with that of our popular theology!" 91 

4. Immortality Conferred on “Righteous Alone." — 
Coming next to “immortality,” Ives contends that absolute 
immortality is the possession of God alone. And conferred 
immortality is restri cted to the righteous alone, throu gh Christ, 
in contrast with the claim of the “proud philosophers of this 
world," that it is the “inalienable possession of the whole hu¬ 
man family.” Immortality must be “put on" (1 Cor. 15:53, 
54, 57). Is is the “special portion of the righteous ” 92 And this 
is not alone the New Testament teaching, but— 

85 Ibid. ** Ibid., pp. 12, 13. 

80 Ibid., pp. viii, ix. 80 Ibid., p. 14. 

87 Ibid., p. ix. w Ibid., p. 18. 

88 Ibid., p. x. 82 Ibid., p. 29. 
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“immortality for the righteous alone is the truth originally revealed [in 
the Old Testament] to the race. Is it not time for the church to return to 
the good old paths?” 03 

5. Fate of Wicked Is Death, Not Eternal Misery.— 
The fate of the wicked, says Ives, is “everlasting punishment’' 
—“death—the loss of life.”* 4 Moreover, the “soul” i s the “or¬ 
ganize^ being,” and is not immortal by “creation.” 95 And the 
“organized being” of the wicked is to be “totally destroyed.” 
When he is destroyed, “the individual, as such, no longer 
exists.” 90 But this question must always be decided by the 
Bible, not by “tradition” or “human authority.” 97 

“Immortality is not yours by right; yet most freely is it 
offered to you.” 98 

6. Recapitulation: “Unconscious Sleep”; “Loss of Ex¬ 
istence.” —In a sort of recapitulation Dr. Ives covers the ex¬ 
tended evidence in condensed form, and makes this statement: 

“It cannot be denied that the Old Testament represents the Inter¬ 
mediate State, or the interval J>etween death and the Judgment, as. an 
unc onscious sle ep^ whe r e ‘th e wicked tease from troubling an d the weary 
b e at rest/ ” 90 

And as to the “second death,” he reiterates: “How it could 
properly be called a ‘second’ death, unless it be a repetition 
of the same loss of existence which was the ‘first’ death, we can¬ 
not understand.” 100 

VII. Additional Features in Enlarged American Edition 

We will not give further details of Dr. Ives’s theological 
evidence, which largely coincides with that of scores of other 
writers in the second half of the century. We will simply note 
a few of his striking statements in the larger American print¬ 
ing, and will then turn to his searching appeal to the clergy 
to align themselves with Bible truth, and thus help to complete 
the reformation that was arrested in this particular field. 
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1. ‘‘Innate Immortality” Derived From Plato. —Of the 
tragedy of the “great departure,” Ives says: 

“Ensnared by the more subtle influence of the most civilized nation 
of the age, they bowed before the intellectual power of that philosopher 
[Plato] whose commanding genius has swayed the world of thought to 
this day. They yielded up the Bible doctrine of conditional immortality, 
and from Plato acc epted the pagan doctrine of universal immortality. . . . 

“But it was the original lie of the great adversary—that enemy of all 
truth—t hat they thus accept ed. And having begun by losing the acces¬ 
sory truths of revelation, erelong the darkness of ‘The Dark Ages' came 
down upon them, and again priest and people bowed before the idola¬ 
trous shrines of their graven images.” 101 

2. “Unconscious” of Passing of Time in Death.— As to 
the interval between death and the resurrection, Ives says this: 

“The intervening time between his death and his resurrection, be it 
actually centuries or but moments, is virtually the same to the believer of 
every age. It is a period of unconscious sleep till the awakening at the 
resurrection of the just, which thus comes to each as the next conscious 
moment after his falling asleep in death.” 102 

3. Use of Protested Term “Annihil ation.”— Ives deals 
with the protested term “annihilation” in this way: There are 
two different meanings to the term—(1) the particles of which 
matter is composed are totally destroyed and cease to exist; 
and (2) the present form under which matter exists as an or¬ 
ganized object is destroyed. The first, he comments, is an ab¬ 
stract conception of the return of matter to nothing out of 
which it was spoken into being. The second is illustrated by 
the destruction of a “tree”—often symbolizing the doom of the 
wicked—in which the existence and individuality of the “tree” 
is totally destroyed, or annihilated, or, the destruction of a 
marble statue, which is ground to powder and annihilated as 
a statue. In that sense the term “annihilation” is proper and 
permissible. But “destroyed” is the common term, not subject 
to misunderstanding, 

4. Ives’s Appeal to the Clergy. —After stating that the 
“doctrine of universal immortality ” is the “great, all- per vasive ^ 


101 Ibid. (1877, Am. ed.), p. 286. 


Ibid., p. 295. 
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error” th at has permeated the church , Dr. Ives appeals to the 
“minister of God’s Word,” because of his “position of peculiar 
responsibility.” 108 He urges him not to be influenced by the 
fear that his “usefulness will be greatly impaired” should he 
espouse such views, or by the economic jeopardy into which 
he might be placed by “ecclesiastical authorities” who may 
seek to “thrust” him out. He urges him not to maintain posi¬ 
tions that would compel him to “explain away the natural 
meaning of Scripture,” and warns pqintedly,_“The Bible con- 
tradicts the devil’s lie; the church creed upholds it!” ,0< 

Then he makes the prediction: 

“If each, who has doubts of the theology he has been taught, were, 
without waiting for others, to investigate the teachings of God's Word on 
these points, and declare the convictions at which he arrives, he would 
soon find himself not one alone. He would be one of a mighty host to do 
battle for the truth, and to drive into its merited darkness that flaunting 
lie of Satan’s device.” 106 

5. Supplemental Word to Laymen.— And to “Christian 
laymen” he says essentially the same: 

“If you find the Bible denies the universal immortality which 
modern theology teaches, then it is your duty, within the sphere of your 
influence, freely to declare so important a fact. It js your duty to stir up 
your friends and neighbors to study the neglected Word of God, and to 
disseminate the knowledge of his truth, till a correct public sentiment in 
our churches will uphold their pastors and religious teachers in breaking 
away from the trammels of a corrupt pa st, and in standing boldly for the 
truth, as God has revealed it to man.” 108 

That was what Dr. Ives presented to his adult Bible class 
while teaching at Yale, and spread to the world in book form. 











CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


Representative Literature 
Matched by Able Pulpiteers 


I. Pettingell—Major American Writer on Conditionalism 

in 1880’s 

John Hancock Pettingell (1815-1887), son of a Congre- 
gationalist minister, was graduated from Yale in 1837 and stud¬ 
ied further at Union Theological Seminary. After a period of 
teaching in New York City came pastorates in Co ngreg ational 
churches in Massachusetts and in Connecticut, from 1847 to 
1852. He next served as district secretary of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, visiting numerous mission sta¬ 
tions in Asia Minor, Serbia, Turkey, and Greece as part of his 
assignment. 

Pettingell was again abroad from 1866 to 1872, stationed 
in Antwerp, Belgium, as chaplain of the American Seaman’s 
Friend Society, and traveling extensively on the Continent in 
behalf of the society. It was during this period in Europe, 
after he had been in the ministry more than twenty years, that 
Pettingell became convinced of the soundness of Conditional¬ 
ism, and wrote out his new-found faith, bringing back to the 
United States the manuscript for his first book. In London 
he met Dr. Charles L. Ives, of Yale, and called his attention to 
Life Only in Christ. Ives later became a convert. 1 And while in 
Europe, Pettingell became well acquainted with Old World 

1 On Ives, see pp. 489-494. 
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Left: John Hancock Pettingell (d. 1887), Prolific American Writer on Condition- 
alism—Man Not Independently Existent. Center: Harriet Beecher Stowe (d. 
1896), of Uncle Tom’s Cabin Fame—Wrote Challenging Essay When Only Eleven. 
Right: Dr. Lyman Abbott (d. 1922), Congregationalist Churchman and Editor 
—Denies Innate Immortality and Eternal Torment. 


Conditionalist literature, which in turn definitely influenced 
his thinking. He also became thoroughly conversant with Con- 
ditionalism's historical and philosophical backgrounds and 
with the Biblical evidences. 

As stated, in 1872 Pettingell returned to America, resid¬ 
ing thenceforth in New York and Philadelphia, where he pro¬ 
duced most of his books. He was a prolific writer and came to 
be known as an author of distinction, with a clear grasp of his 
subject and blessed with a lucid style. He was a diligent student 
and an able critic. Indeed, he brought out some of the most 
important Conditionalist literature to be produced in North 
America since Hudson’s contributions. It was widely recog¬ 
nized as of permanent value, and was constantly quoted. 

Gradual Change From Ostracism to Acceptance.— 
Pettingell steadfastly maintained Conditional Immortality to 
be the only apostolic and scriptural view of the nature and 
destiny of man. He had little time for the philosophical ap¬ 
proach, his interests being focused on the eschatological aspect. 
Pettingell contended that Conditionalism was widely held in 
the Early Church, until it was corrupted by Greek Platonism. 
However, his well-buttressed views were at first rejected, and 
there was acute religious and social ostracism. Pulpits of most 
denominations were closed to him, as well as the columns of 
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leading religious journals. So he was compelled to return to 
his former profession of teaching, in New York and Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Meanwhile, he was incessantly studying and writing, and 
in time contributing articles to the Bible Banner and World’s 
Crisis, and producing tracts for the Scripture Publication So¬ 
ciety. He also contributed certain brochures to the Conditional 
Immortality Association’s The Faith Library in England—No. 
22 (“The Two Doctrines of Human Immortality Contrasted,” 
1898); and No. 44 (“The Resurrection of the Dead,” 1900). 
Although he had had great difficulty in getting his first book 
printed, 2 he lived to see a marked change and a steady accept¬ 
ance of Conditionalism in ever-widening circles. 

Pettingell’s principal books included The Theological 
Tri-le mma, published in 1878, though written six years prior; 
Platonism versus Christianity (1881); Bible Terminology 
(1881); The Life Ever lasting (1882); and The Unspeakable 
Gift (1884). His works came to have a large circulation on 
both sides of the Atlantic. And on the Continent they were 
translated into German, French, and Italian. (Pettingell had 
crossed the Atlantic eight times in his travels, and was known 
in Conditionalist circles in Britain.) His best-known book was 
T he Unspeakable Gift , w ith two British editions. But his The 
Life Everlasting, written earlier, contained an impressive 
“Symposium” in which twenty-one representative evangelists, 
clergymen, scholars, and teachers of Europe and America par¬ 
ticipated. Pettingell was particularly concerned that Condi- 
tionalists around the world uphold one another’s hands, and 
he labored to that end. 

II. Able Coverage of Historical, Philosophical, and 
Biblical Evidence 

Pettingell’s The Unspeakable Gift was written after four¬ 
teen years of further study, wide reading, and consultation 


3 A committee was appointed by the Congregational Association of Pennsylvania to read 
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since he had prepared his first treatise, in 1870, while in 
Belgium. At that time he had not seen any American book on 
the subject. 8 The Introduction to The Unspeakable Gift was 
written by the noted Conditionalist Edward White, of St. 
Paul’s Chapel, London, rehearsing how great a company of 
able scholars were in “full revolt” against the Innate Immor¬ 
tality perversion, with a new tolerance developing for dis¬ 
senters. Its acceptance was already widespread in Britain, 
North America, France, Switzerland, Germany, Italy, Bel¬ 
gium, and Australia, and somewhat even in India, China, and 
Japan. 

Especially was its penetration true at the University of 
Cambridge, where Professors Stokes and Adams and Canon 
Jamieson (head of Christ’s College) were “avowed adher¬ 
ents.” 4 White here reaffirms his own conviction, now but¬ 
tressed “by forty years of study,” that Eternal Torment is “ab¬ 
solutely grou ndless,” an d “contrary to every line of the Bible.” 5 

Interspersed with excerpts from more than seventy-five 
noted Conditionalists, the book opens with a citation from 
Dr. R. W. Dale, and closes with a unique “Supplement”— 
an assemblage of contrasting “passages” facing each other on 
opposite pages presenting the “pro and con” of the question 
by means of key quotations from scholars. Of this Pettingell 
says: 

“By comparing these opposing views with each other and with the 
Word of God, he [the reader] will be able easily to decide for himself 
which of these two conflicting theories has the sanction of Scripture, and 
which is in conflict with it.” 9 

It is a unique device. 

1. Contrasting Pages of Conflicting Schools’ Ex¬ 
cerpts. —The opposing views (pages 308 and 309) are re- 

and report on his book The Theological Tri-lemma. The report was adverse, and the columns 
of The Congregationalist were closed to him. So Pettingell transferred to Philadelphia early 
in 1879 and returned^ to his profession of teaching, to pay expenses while he wrote his later 
hooks. He was sometimes impatient over what seemed at the time the slow progress of the 
cause of Conditionalism. (See Crouse, “A Study of Conditional Immortality, pp. 107-120.) 

* J. H. Pettingell, The Unspeakable Gift . The Gift of Eternal Life Through Jesus 
Christ Our Lord, p. 4. 

* Ibid., pp. 18-21. « Ibid., p. 22. 8 Ibid., p. 307. 
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spectively headed “ 'Thou Shalt Surely Die’ —Jehovah,” and 
“ 'Ye Shall Not Surely Die '— Satan.” Then follow contrast¬ 
ing definitions of Conditionalism and unconditional Immor- 
tal-Soulism, followed by key statements of the opposite view¬ 
points, but with Bible texts (Old and New Testament) form¬ 
ing the first Conditionalist pages, matched by the statements 
of Platonic philosophers, poets, and theological speculators 
holding to the indestructibility of the human soul, pre-exist¬ 
ence, transmigration, and ultimate reabsorption, and particu¬ 
larly Platonism. 7 Then follow, on paralleling pages, the Apos¬ 
tolic and Ante-Nicene Fathers who held to Conditional Im¬ 
mortality and the destruction of the wicked—Barnabas, 
Clement, Hermas, Ignatius, “Twelve Apostles”—but with an 
absence of names, on the opposite page, for none had as yet 
adopted Platonism. 8 

2. Conflicting Views of the Opposing Schools.— 
Then, on the left, appear the statements of Conditionalists 
Justin Martyr, Theophilus, Irenaeus, Arnobius, and Lactantius 
(pages 314, 316), opposed on the right by citations from 
Athenagoras, Tertullian, and Hippolytus. Next come the Re¬ 
formers Tyndale and Luther, contravened by Leo X, the 
Koran, Calvin, the “Presbyterian Confession of Faith,” and 
Jonathan Edwards. 8 And now follow modern Conditionalist 
representatives, with quotes from Rothe, Olshausen, Board- 
man, Warleigh, Thom, Thompson, Abbot, Perowne, Alford, 
Tulloch, Dale, Dobney, Davis, Parker, and Weymouth, which 
are opposed by excerpts from Edwards, Ambrose, Hopkins, 
Baxter, Rutherford, and Whitaker. 10 He skims the cream of 
their testimony. 

Then appear citations from Conditionalists Ker, Litton, 
Taunton, Scott, Ellicott, Foster, Watson, Whately, Mortimer, 
Newton, Petavel, Kramer, Wilson, Phelps, Graham, Hart, 
Leask, Chase, Lambert, Renouvier, Strang, Schultz, and But¬ 
ler—faced by opposing declarations from Spurgeon, Whitaker, 


T Ibid , pp. 308-311 
'Ibid., pp. 312, 313. 


* Ibid . pp. 314-319 
10 Ibid., pp. 319-327. 
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Brown, Young, South, Taylor, Erskine. 31 And finally follow 
Conditionalists Hendrickson, Walker, White, Graff, Dennis- 
ton, Jennings, Ferguson, Macrae, Ashcroft, Phelps, and Con¬ 
stable, faced by Taylor, Erskine, Parker, Mountford, Muller, 
Moore, Collier, Scott, Lytton, Davidson, Spurgeon, Newman, 
Pollock, Winslow, Hedge, Martineau, and Garland 12 —each 
with a key quote. It is a unique, imposing roster of names and 
of contrasting statements of the opposing positions held con¬ 
cerning this paramount issue. 

3. Introduction of Greek Platonism and Persian 
Dualism. —Part I of the main text of the book deals with 
immortality in the light of history, reason, and philosophy. In 
chapter one Pettingell goes back to the source and ground of 
our hope of immortality, and of the nature and destiny of 
“man himself,” not simply of the “soul,” stressing not merely 
future punishment but the priceless gift of Eternal Life 
through Christ, and loyalty to the plain letter of God’s Word. 13 

4. Historical Tracement of “Deathless Nature” 
Concept. —The prevalence of the theory of the “indestructi¬ 
ble soul independent of the body,” 14 he shows to be but per¬ 
petuated Platonism. And the concept of the continuance of 
eternal sin and the perpetual sinning of the wicked, forever 
paralleling the purity and blessedness of the immortally right¬ 
eous, is but the extension of “Persian dualism,” 15 which crept 
into the creed through the “philosophic schoolmen of the 
dark ages,” perpetuated “through the medium of an apostate 
Church.” 16 


5. Origin and Transmission of “Deathless Nature” 
Theory.— Chapter two treats on the origin and history of the 
dogma of the “deathless nature” of man, “first whispered” in 
Eden, 17 with traces among the ancients. Then comes the 


11 Ibid., pp. 324-331. 

12 Ibid., pp. 330-341. 

13 Ibid., pp. 25-36. 

14 Ibid., p. 27. 


16 Ibid., p. 31. 
10 Ibid. 

17 Ibid., p. 37. 
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philosophy of the Jews, 1 * * Life Only in Christ, which He and 
the apostles taught, perpetuated by the earliest Fathers, up to 
Justin. 16 Next, the entrance of Platonic philosophy through 
Athenagoras, Origen, and others. This resulted in a split of the 
Christian Church into three schools of thought as to the 
nature and destiny of man. 20 

6. Three Conflicting Schools Tabulated.— Two of 
these schools taught immortality of the soul as the “natural 
endowment of all men from Adam.” 21 This was made possible 
by the spiritualizing and allegorizing of Scripture, discarding 
the literal sense and adopting a metaphysical sense of life, 
death, and destruction, resulting in the triumph of the posi¬ 
tions of Platonic philosophy. 22 

Pettingell closes this chapter with a valuable Table on 
“The Three Theories of Immortality”—Conditionalist, Im- 
mortal-Soulist, and Universal Restorationist, with the names 
and dates of the early advocates of all three groups. 23 The 
Table brings out the fact that Christ and the apostles are the 
progenit ors of Conditionalism, and shows t he fatal gap of 190 
yea rs before the initial introduction of Innate Immorta lity as 
the foundation of the Endless Torment and Universal Restora¬ 
tion theories. 

7. Arrested Reformation and Analogical Fallacies.— 
Chapter three on the “Disastrous Influence of This False 
Dogma,” shows how the root of this theological error was not 
extracted at the time of the Reformation. 24 The grosser per¬ 
versions of scholasticism, priestcraft, and ecclesiasticism were 
repudiated. But the majority still retained the philosophic 
dogma of the immortality of the soul and an eternally burning 
Hell, though Purgatory was rejected. The doctrine of Life 
Only in Christ was preserved by a line of witnesses through¬ 
out the subsequent centuries, but only recently has it come 

'■ ibid., pp. 38. 39. * Ibid., pp. 45-47. 

« Ibid., pp. 40-42. a Ibid., p. 48. 

Ibid., pp. 44-48. * Ibid., pp. 49-52. 

* Ibid., p. 44. 
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sharply to the forefront. 23 The chapter closes with a valuable 
two-page supporting quote from Constable. 2 ” Chapter four 
shows the fallacies of analogies from nature and the peril of 
relying on human reason instead of divine revelation. Pet- 
tingell shows that the "whole argu me nt for the immortality 
of man founded on the nature of his soul, rests upon a pure 
assumption.” 27 The analogies of the seed and the c h rysal is^are 
fallacious because there is no actual_loss of life in any of 
t hem. 88 

8. Second Life Does Not Exclude Second Death.— 
Chapter five, on "The Natural and Rational Argument,” shows 
that the doctrine of universal immortality has “not been the 
general belief of the heathen world.” 29 He stresses further the 
point that "the idea of a second life does not exclude that of 
a second death, and final extinction of being.” 30 He reminds 
us that the Nirvan a of the multiplied millions of Hindus is 
"utter extinction of conscious, personal bei ng.” 81 

9. New Meanings Placed on Old Terms. —Part II deals 
with "Human Immortality in the Light of Revelation.” Chap¬ 
ter six is curiously titled " Logodaed aly,” which means playing 
with words, or verbal legerdemain. Here he deals with the 
Platonic "new meanings” placed on Bible terms concerning 
the nature of man. These affect destruction , death , and life, 
giving them a sense never found in the classical Greek—as 
“death” meaning "etern al life in mi sery.” 32 (Pettingell, it 
should be added, frequently uses lengthy notes from Con¬ 
stable, Whately, Tillotson, Tinling, Minton, Dale, Locke, 
White, Baker, Huntington, Boardman, and Hobbs to buttress 
his positions.) 

10. Man Not Independently Existent. —Chapter seven 
("The Creation of Man”) shows that man was not given the 
"attribute of independent existence.” 83 He was "amenable 

*Ibid., pp. 50-61. M 1bid., pp. 63, 64. » Ibid., p. 70. 

28 Ibid., pp. 76, 77. See Note, p. 77. 28 Ibid., p. 80. 

Ibid., p. 81. « Ibid., p. 83. 

**Ibid., pp. 113-115. ™ Ibid., p. 125. 
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to the law of his Creator/’ and was “dependent on His [the 
Creator’s] will for the continuance of his life.” 34 By the “im- 
partation of this breath of life, Ad am becom es a living soul,” 
with man as a unit. 38 In death “this process is reversed.” M Man 
was a candidate for immortality. 87 Immortality was therefore 
conditional, and “holiness is essential to the immortality of all 
of Go d’s creatures,” if they a re to abide." 

11. Death Is Utter Extinguishing of Life.— Chapter 
nine stresses the “Silence of the Scriptures” regarding “nat¬ 
ural immortality,”" with Boardman, Olshausen, Tillotson, 
and a Presbyterian Quarterly extract (1860, page 600) con¬ 
curring." True immortality is the glorious consummation of 
Christianity/ 1 Chapter ten (“The Death Incurred”) deals with 
Adam’s “alternative possibilities,” namely, Life or Death . 
These result in either a “Second Life” or a “Second Death.” 43 
Pettingell shows that death means “utter ruin and extermina¬ 
tion and extinction” It is the “loss or ending or extinguish¬ 
ment of whatever life is in question.” 49 This he proves from a 
vast array of Old Testament texts. 44 And the same is followed 
with the New Testament witness. 46 But the great deceiver 
makes a “flat contradiction” of God’s Word, and teaches “the 
immortality of the sinner.” “ 

12. Eternal Life Is Peculiar Glory of Christ. —Chap¬ 
ter eleven (“The Life Given”) is “Life Eternal Through 
Christ” The New Testament is a “new revelation,” fuller and 
clearer than the Old—involving the New Birth and the Res¬ 
urrection and the final “Destruction of all evil through the 
almighty power” of Christ. 47 It presents a “new and higher 
life”—the zoe life, spiritual, undying, supernatural life, run¬ 
ning all through the Gospel of John. 48 “Christ is the only 
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Source’’ of this "Eternal Life.” 49 This is His “pecu liar j j^lory.” 
And Paul, Peter, James, Jude, and John all affirm the same. 60 



13. Two Classes and Two Destinies. —Chapter twelve 
(“Life versus Death”) contrasts the two opposites, "death and 
destruction” and “Life Everlasting.” 51 And a series of two 
classes are “brought into juxtaposition”—“sinners and saints,” 
“the wicked and the righteous,” “believers and unbelievers,” 
“reprobates and heirs,” “enemies of God and friends of God,” 
“the foolish and the wise,” “the tares and the wheat,” “the 
dross and the gold,” “the children of the world and the chil¬ 
dren of the kingdom.” 62 The righteous will be resurrected to a 
life that shall never end, 63 but the resurrection of the wicked is 
to a second death and final extinction. 64 

This is amplified and enforced in the New T estam ent— 
always the tw o c lasses and the two destinies, with carnality, 
sin, and death, in contrast with spirituality, holiness, and Life 

Everlast ing. So it is “everlasting destruction,^ or Everlasting 
Life, 56 not simply eternal happiness and eternal misery, with 
both classes living eternally. Because Christ arose, we will all 
rise, irrespective of the outcome, to our respective destiny, 
which is Eternal Life or Eternal death™ 


14. First Life Transitory; Second Life Eternal.— 
Chapters thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen deal with leading prob¬ 
lem texts and arguments (Dan. 12:1, 2; Matt. 25:46; Mark 
3:28, 29; 9:43-50: Luke 16:1 9-31: Rev. 14:1 1; 19:3 : 20:9. 10, 
20). These are answered in superior Conditionalist fashion. 
The “punishment” is “deprivation.” 87 The handling of the 
parable of the Rich Ma n and L azarus is parti cularly effective. 68 
Chapter sixteen (“The Exodus of Sin and Death”) brings on 
a series of couplets—“the two Adams, two progenitors, two 
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births, two classes of men, two kingdoms, two divine Advents, 
two lives, two deaths.” 60 

T he second birth is supernatur al. It results in a spi ritual , 
deathless life, ingen era ted^ by the Spirit—unto Life Everlast¬ 
ing/” But if man is already an immortal being “the re is no 
place for a second death.” 61 The first life is physical, earthl y, 
arid transitory; the second is spiritual, heavenly, and eternal. 63 
Pettingell then says tritely: “Of course if there be no actual 
death in the first instance, there can be no actual resurrection 
from the dead.” 03 


15. Overthrow and Abolishment of All Evil. — Then 
comes the “Exodus of Sin and Death”—a “heaven without a 
hell somewhere to balance it,” the “King of glory with His 
holy angels” without “the Devil and his angels also.” 64 No sin 
will J^e exis tent anywhere, no sorrow, darkness, death,_devil, 

or Hell . The concept of two eternal principles in conflict, both 
without beginning and both without end, and eternally in con¬ 
flict, Pettingell insists, is simply Persian dualism. 66 But evil had 
a begi nning, and it will have an end. It is but an “episode” in 

God' s eter nal plan. It began “in time,” and will end “in 
time.” 60 In eternity, “beyond the second death t here is to b e 
neither sin nor suffering.” w The prophecy of the “ crushing” 
of the head of the seipent will be_ accomplished. Satan and 
death will be destroyed forever. That is the “overthrow and 
abolishment of all evil.” 

Then follows the “Supplement,” already described. 


/ 


III. Life Everlasting Appends “Symposium” With 
Twenty-one Participants 

Pettingell’s first major work. The Life Everlasting , is 
an eight-hundred-page volume, which concludes with a signifi¬ 
cant two-hundred-page “Symposium” in which twenty-one rep- 
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resentative men of various Evangelical Churches, from Eu¬ 
rope as well as America, participate, each with a section or 
chapter.® This was a distinctive contribution, augmenting the 
value of the work and broadening its scope and effectiveness. 
Inasmuch as Pettingell’s later volume is more comprehensive 
as to his own coverage, we will virtually restrict this sketch to 
a resume of his “Conclusion/’ appearing in chapter five/ 0 

1. Platonism Penetrates Christianity; Both Are Mod¬ 
ified. —The prevailing doctrine in the church on the “individ¬ 
ual, personal immortality for all men” 71 was, Pettingell af¬ 
firmed, the result of the fatal penetration of Platonic principles 
into the Christian faith. No such teaching is found in divine 
revelation itself. However, Platonism has undergone such 
changes at the hands of Christian theologians that Plato would 
scarcely recognize the result as his own, for it has become a com¬ 
promise composite—a blend of the pagan formula in a Chris¬ 
tian framework. Pettingell takes issue with Platonism’s con¬ 
tention that “the souls of all men” have “an eternal existence 
independent of their bodies,” and will “never go out of be¬ 
ing.” He insists that, according to the Word, souls “having had 
a beginning, they may have an end; having been created, they 
may be destroyed, and that sin when finished will work the de¬ 
struction of any soul.” 12 

2. Contrast Between Platonism and Revelation.— 
Plato founded his system of the future life on the independent 
nature of the soul; whereas revelation makes future life de¬ 
pendent upon the work of Christ in redemption, consummat¬ 
ing in the resurre ction of the body. Plato based his philosophy 
on the “intellectual nature” of man, good and bad alike being 
considered equally “immortal.” Revelation, on the contrary, 
“bases its promise of immortalit y on m an’s m oral fitness to en- 

* The leading participants in the “Symposium” are considered separately a little 

later. 

70 J. H. Pettingell, The Life Everlasting: What Is It? Whence Is It? Whose Is It? 
(2d ed.), pp. 537-600. 

71 Ibid., p. 537. 

72 Ibid., p. 538. 
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_joy it”—being “made fit” by “the washing of regeneration, and 

_renewing of the Holy Ghost” (Titus 3:5). Again, modern phil : 

osophical Christianity holds t hat “immortality is an attribute 
of nature and not the gift o f God through redemption in 
Chri st.” w Th ose are irre conc ilable positions. But Pettingell 
maintains that the Word teaches— 

“that there is, indeed, a life for all men beyond the present, by a resur¬ 
rection from the dead, for the purpose of judgment and retribution; but 
it is a resurrection to the Life Everlasting for those only who shall be 
fitted for such a boon; and those who shall not be found worthy, after 
being judged and condemned, will perish in the second death, from 
which there is no recall." 74 

Those are the fundamental contrasts. 

3. Paul’s Warning Unheeded, Resultant Apostasy 

Subverts. —The apostle Paul expressly warned of coming 
apostasy in the church. He admonished, “Lest by any means, 
as the serp ent begui led Eve th rough his subtilty” (2 Cor. 11: 
3). 75 Thi s text leads us back to the original challenge over the 
nature of man in Eden. And Paul further warns against the 
peril of a subve rting ‘^philosophy” and the deviating “tradi¬ 
tion jtf^nen^^ which would pervert the teaching 

of Christ and the apostles. Pettingell has this to say of the 
tragic outcome: 

“But before many centuries had elapsed, all open opposition had 
been silenced, by authority, if not by argument; and the Christian doc¬ 
trine of Immortality through Christ only, had become completely sub¬ 
verted, and the Platonic doctrine of the immortality of all men by 
nature, had taken its place, and had been declared, by the Lateran Coun¬ 
cil, to be the true doctrine of the Christian Church. It was declared to be 
Heresy to deny it.” 78 

4. Reformation Failed to Repudiate Immortal-Soul- 
ism.— The Reformation went only part way. The Reformers 
did a noble work but not a complete one. The problem was this: 


“This philosophical error had so entrenched itself at the very 
foundation of the Christian system, and so insinuated itself into all its 
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essential doctrines; entering by education into all their forms of religious 
thought and expression, that they could not be expected to see it as 
clearly, and extirpate it as easily, as they could see and lop off the super¬ 
ficial branches of error [such as salvation by works, and purgatory], that 
had sprung from the same source. Yet Luther, and others of his time, did 
see it [the error of consciousness in death], and protest against it; and 
so have many since his time/' 77 

This perversion over the nature and destiny of man, Pet- 
tingell calls the “most popular and widely-prevalent [error] 
of any that has ever opposed itself to th e Gospel o f Chris t/’ 78 
It has entered into all the ramifications of the nominal Chris¬ 
tian faith. 

IV. Henry Ward Beecher—Finally Repudiates Dogma 
of Eternal Torment 

Henry Ward Beecher (1813-1887), not ed Congrega - 
tionalist p ulpit orator, author, and editor, was trained at 
Amherst and at Lane Theological Seminary (of which his 
father, Lyman Beecher, was president). Henry Ward Beecher 
was pastor of the famous Plymouth Congregational church, 
of Brooklyn, for forty__years—1847-1887. During this period he 
was one of the founders and editors of the Independent, a 
politico-religious journal, and in 1870 assumed editorship of 
the Christian Union ,Jater co ntinued as Th e Outlook. 

Popular preacher and author that he was, in his later 
years he became frankly committed to some of the basic princi¬ 
ples of Conditionalism, according to Dr. Lyman Abbott, his 
successor at Plymouth, and who followed Beecher as editor 
of The Outlook. Beecher was outspoken in his denunciation 
of the doctrine of Endless Torment, as various of his sermons 
testify. But this did not, it is to be observed, affect his pulpit 
standing and relationships. One citation must suffice: 

" ‘He that lives to the flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption— shall. 
It is sure to come. What shall it be? Future torment? No; I do not mean 
that; I mean that he that cultivates his lower nature, mere animal 


" Ibid., p. 543. 
« Ibid. 
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nature, with the animal perishes. ... It is to my mind a relief that if a man 
never rises any higher than the animal life, the universe will never see a 
God enthroned that looks down upon the infinite and prolonged tor-' 
ments of an u nconceived number of men shut up simply for the pur¬ 
pose of suff er ing . If there be anything more infidel tha n that I do not 
know what it is, o r anything which more effectually blots out the possi¬ 
bility of respecting and loving any God than this—continuing to create 
men with some foresight of their perpetual suffering.’ ” 79 

Thus the renowned Beecher was another in a growing 
chorus of noted American pulpiteers and theological teachers, 
paralleling those of the Old World in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, openly breaking with the traditional 
tenet of Eternal Torment. 

V. Lyman Abbott—Denies Innate Immortality and 
Eternal Torment 

Dr. Lyman Abbott (1835-1922), Congregationalist 
churchman, editor, and author, originally studied for the law, 
but after three years he abandoned its practice for the ministry. 
He received his education at New York University. He be¬ 
came the successor of Henry Ward Beecher, both as editor of 
Christian Union and The Outlook and as pastor of the famous 
Plymouth church, Brooklyn (1888-1899). Abbott was a prolific 
writer, and became widely known for his public rejection of 
the dogma of endless conscious punishment and for holding the 
doctrine of the final extinction of the wicked. 

1. Rejects Both Universalism and Eternal Torment- 
ism.— Because of his well-known religious liberalism, one might 
expect that Dr. Abbott would lean toward the view of Ultimate 
Restorationism, or Universalism. But that surmise is set at rest 
by his frank but admirable address before the Universalist Asso¬ 
ciation on “Why I am not a Universalist,” and the “fatal objec¬ 
tion to the ‘Larger Hope' theory.” His view of man’s mortal 
nature and ultimate destiny, and the basis for such views, may 

79 Henry Ward Beecher, quoted in F. L. Piper, Conditionalism , Its Place in Eschatology , 
History and Current Thought, pp. 211, 212. 
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be seen from his specifically prepared contribution to the widely 
circulated 943-page Symposium —That Unknown Country . 

"The notion that the final punishment of sin is con tinuan c e in sin 

and suffering is also based in part on, what see ms to me, a false philoso¬ 
phy as to man. This philosophy is that man is by nature immortal. The 
conviction has grown on me, that, according to the teaching both of 
science and Scripture, man is by nature an a nimal , and like all other 
\ animals mortal; that immortal ity belongs only to the s piritu al life; and 
that spiritual life is possible only in communion and contact with God; 
that, in short, immortality was not conferred upon the race in creation 
whether it would or no, but is conferred in redemption, upon all thos e 
of the race who choose life and immorta lity through J esus Christ our 
Lord. 

"Let me add, what may be regarded as rather a sentiment than a 
reason, that while the thought of eternal suffering might perhaps be en¬ 
dured, the thought that there is to be any corner in God’s universe 
where sin, lawlessness, rebellion, selfishness, deceit, malignity, shall con - 
tinue eternally is a thought which has grown to me spiritually not only 
unbearable but unthinkable ; not any longer to be reconciled with faith 
'in, I w ill not say the love, but even the purity, of God." 80 

2. Repudiates Pagan Teachings on Fate of Wicked. 
—Abbott held what he considered to be “a Return to the 
Scriptural as Against Pagan Teachings'’ on the fate of the 
wicked, and repudiated the theory of “Unending Conscious 
Sin and Torment” as “Not a Bible Doctrine.” 81 “All our knowl¬ 
edge of the future life is derived from Revelation,” he reminds 
us. 82 Regarding “God and His governmen t,” he declares his re- 
volt against “Puritan theo logy” thereon , and commends— 

"the theology of Paul and the primitive church, from which we have 
been carried away by the incursion of Pagan thought into religious 
philosophy, as the church was carried away from the simplicity of Chris¬ 
tian worship by the incursion of Pagan rites into church worship." 88 

3. God Never Saves Soul Against Its Will. —Tak¬ 
ing his stand against “universal salvation,” he denies that 
“salvation” is ever “independent of character.” But “salvation 
is character, and character lies in the free act of a free will.” 


80 Lyman Abbott, in That Unknown Country, or What Living Men Believe Concerning 
Punishment After Death, together with Recorded Views of Men of Former Times, pp. 72, 73. 

81 Ibid., p. 65. 

“ Ibid., p. 66. 

M Ibid., p. 68. 
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Then he adds, “I am not a Universalist because I believe in 
the absolute free will of man.” The Scripture points to the 
“possible cho ice of death ag ainst all gracious influence/' 84 
Then, he adds, “They have not persuaded me that it is within 
the power of omnipotent love to save a soul against its own 
will.” 65 

4. Popular Theology Ignores Whole Set of Texts. 
—As to the alternative contention “that some of God’s creatures 
will continue in conscious sin and suffering forever/’ Abbott 
chides the “orthodox” scholars for ignoring or explaining away 
a whole set of texts that declare there will ultimately be a 

clean universe, wholly without sin, suffering, and death. The 
concept of the Eternal Torment of the damned is not the only 
alternative. Though “I once reluctantly held” it, he declares, 
“I hold no longer.” To him such a position is “based partly 
on a false view of God” an d “partly on an ignoring of some 
passages of Scripture, and a misconstruction of others; and 
partly in a false jDhilosophy both of human nature and of re¬ 
demption.” 86 

5. Misconstrues Original Intent and Use. —Popular 
theology has misconstrued into “images of torment what were 
clearly in their original use and to the original hearers images 
of destruction.” 87 For example, Christ's warning of “the worm 
that dieth not” was “clearly a symbol not of torture but of de¬ 
struction/^ Then follow the main paragraphs, before quoted, 
that man is not by nature immortal, but that immortality is 
conferred only upon those “who choose life and immortality 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Then he adds, in summary: 

“I can only say, as the result of a quarter of a century’s study of the 
New Testament, that in my judgment there is very little in it to warrant 
belief in endless conscious sin and suffering, and much in it to warrant 
th e belief that the end of sin is deat h, that life and immortality are the 
gift of God through Jesus Christ our Lord, that when God shall have 


« Ibid., p. 70. 

88 Ibid., p. 71. 

Ibid. 

87 Ibid., pp. 71, 72. 
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finished the work of redeeming grace, and the song of triumph shall as¬ 
cend from his redeemed children, no groan and no rebellious and de¬ 
spairing discords shall mingle with and mar th e hymns of praise.” 88 

VI. Harriet Beecher Stowe—Famous Author in Revolt 

Several members of the famous Beecher family accepted 
Conditionalism in whole or in part. This even included Har¬ 
riet Beecher Stowe (1811-1896), famous writer and daughter 
of Dr Lvman Beecher. 80 president of Lane Theological Semi¬ 
nary. She was the wife of Dr. Calvin Stowe, professor of 
theology at Lane, Dartmouth, and Andover, as well as sister of 
the noted Henry Ward Beecher and Edward Beecher, and 
four other preacher brother s. (Pictured on page 496.) 

She is known the world over as the author of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin (1852), which ran through forty editions and 
was translated into twenty languages. But she was author of 
some twenty other works. She was acutely sensitive to the 
theological discussions that characterized the Beechers, some 
of whom were at that very time “breaking out of the prison 
house of the traditional orthodoxy,” as one biographer puts it. 

1. Harriet’s Essay on “Immortality” When Only 
Eleven. —Harriet grew up in the vortex of a theological whirl¬ 
pool of discussion. The dinner table was a religious forum, 
often in the fatalistic Calvinist tradition. She was acquainted 
with her father’s Toplady on Predestination , and Jonathan 
Edwards’ Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God, which her 
father had read aloud to the family, and she was used to hear¬ 
ing her brothers argue with her father over Jonathan Ed¬ 
wards. On Sunday mornings she listened, upon occasion, to 
sermons on damna tion. And on Sunday afternoons recited the 
Assembly Cat echism, from which she learned what she must 


68 Ibid., p. 73. The book was copyrighted in 1888, hence this was written before that 

date. 

89 Harriet’s father, Dr. Lyman Beecher, “spent his days in weathering theological 
cyclones” in the midst of the $reat revivals and the new foreign missionary, temperance, and 
abolition movements, and also m riding out the revolt against, and split over, ultra-Calvinism, 
as well as the rise of the theological opposites—^Arminiamsm. and Deism. Dr. Beecher, who was 
of the new-school theology and found much in ultra-Calvinism that was untenable, was ac¬ 
cused of “heresy” and brought to trial, but was acquitted. 
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do to “escape eternal punishment” and be in submission to 
God. whether He ch ooses t o “ redeem or damn.” 80 She was 
also aware of the deepening conflict between Calvinism and 
Arminianism. 

Meanwhile, she was attending the Litchfield Female 
Seminary, learning to express herself in composition. When 
only eleven she wrote her first essay. The theme was on the 
sort of topic they “talked of at home” 91 —“Can the Immortality 
of the Soul Be Proved by the Light of Nature?” Her presenta¬ 
tion was remarkably mature—logical, succinct, convincing, a 
premonition of her future writing gifts. She deals with none 
other than the destiny of the soul, the nature of the mind, the 
question of destruction, the matter of rewards and punish¬ 
ments, the theory of progress, and the necessity of a revela¬ 
tion. In this essay she states that reason— 

“affords no proof that the same omnipotent power which created cannot 
by another simple exertion of power again reduce it to nothing. . . . We 
do not know but the destruction of the soul may, in the government of 
God, be made to answer such a purpose that its existence would be con- 
t rary to th e d ictates of wisdom.” 82 

And she was only eleven! 

2. In Agony Over Involvements of Calvinism.— In 
her youth Harriet was profoundly influenced by her brother 
Edward, who came to repudiate the dogma of Eternal Tor¬ 
ment. 93 She wrote to him, “You were my earliest religious 
teacher.” 94 In her struggle over the involvements of New 
England Calvinism that her father had preached, she once 
wrote to Edward: 

“I feel as Job did, that I could curse the day in which I was born. I 
wonder that Christians who realize the worth of immortal souls should be 
willing to give life to immortal minds to be placed in such a dreadful 
world." 86 


80 Catherine Gilbertson, Harriet Beecher Stowe , p. 26. 

« Ibid., p. 27. 

“ Ibid. 

M See Edward Beecher, History of Opinions on the Scriptural Doctrine of Retribution. 
M Charles E. Stowe. Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe Compiled From Her Letters and 
Journals by Her Son, p. 512. 

M Charles E. and Lyman B. Stowe, Harriet Beecher Stowe, The Story of Her Life, 
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3. Continuing Struggle Over Eternal Torment 
Problems. —Harriet reveals her continuing struggle to find the 
way out of the implications of traditional “orthodoxy,” in her 
letters to Lady Byron in 1858. They had become fast friends 
on one of her trips to Europe, corresponding thereafter. She 
wrote: 

“I think very much on the subject on which you conversed with me 
once,—the future state of retribution. It is evident to me that the spirit 
of Christianity has produ ced in the human spiri t a tenderness of love 
which w holly revolts from the old doctrine on the subje ct, a nd I observe 



the more Christ-like any one becomes, the more impossible it seems for 
him to accept it; a nd yet, on the contrary, it was Christ who said, Tear 
Him that is able to destr oy so ul and body in hell/ and the most appalling 
language on this subject is that of Christ himself. Certain ideas once 
prevalent certainly must be thrown off. An endless infliction for p ast s ins 
was once the doctrine that we now ge nerally r eject. . . . 

“Is there any fair way of disposing of the current of assertion, and the 
still deeper undercurrent of implication, on this subject, without one 
which loosens all faith in revelation, and throws us on pure natural¬ 
ism?” 1,9 

In her extremity she was even tempted to think of some 
sort of future probation. In any event, Eternal Torment was 
unthinkable. Harriet Beecher Stowe was part of the widespread 
revolt of the times. But she had not yet found the way out. 

VII. Agnostic Ingersoll—Embittered by Eternal Torment Dogma 

It was the fearsome dogma of the Eternal Torment of the 
wicked that caused Robert G. Ingersoll*" (d. 1899) to write 
in protest in the North American Review in 1881: “A Being 
of infinite wisdom has n o righ t to cre at e a person destined to 
everlasti ng pa in/* 68 And he adds: “Only from the lowest and 
j mos t de based could come this most cruel, heartless, and absurd 


of all dogm as/' 96 


08 Charles E. Stowe, op. cit., pp. 339, 340. (Italics supplied.) 

97 Robert G. Ingersoll (1&33-1899), renowned agnostic, was Illinois State attorney 
general and politician and army colonel, but he was known chiefly for his lectures against 
the Christian faith. Among his published works are The Bible; the Gods, and other Lectures 
(1876), and Some Mistakes of Moses (1879). 

98 Robert H. Tnirersoll. ‘‘The Christian Relin-irm ** in Amrrir.rm Review. Novem- 


Robert G. Ingersoll, “The Christian Religion,” in North American Review, Novem- 
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The facts reveal that this belief sprang from pagan, not 
originally Christian or Old Testament Jewish, sources, as lit¬ 
erally hundreds of scholars through the centuries attest. Inger- 
soll’s was an off-key infidelic voice in the chorus of revolt, other¬ 
wise largely comprised of devout believers in the Inspired 
Word. This was another tragic angle in the current conflict. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 



men 


of Various Faiths Augment Chorus 


We now come to the period of the definite spread of the 
Conditionalist faith among clergymen and teachers of various 
faiths—Baptist, Episcopalian (Reformed and Protestant), Con¬ 
gregational, Independent, and Presbyterian. Note a few. 

I. Hendrickson—Truth of "Life in Christ” Unlocks 
“Hidden Mystery” 

C. R. Hendrickson, D.D. (1820-1881), able_Baj>tist min¬ 
ister, held pastorates in Philadelphia, Norfolk, Washington, 
D.C., San Francisco, and Memphis. His last pastoral post was 
in Jackson, Tennessee. He was also chairman of the board of 
the then Southwestern Ba ptist University, as well as of the 
Board of Ministerial Education. Excerpts from his writings 
were brought together to form the closing section of the Sym¬ 
posium, The Life Everlasting , published just after his death, 
and here epitomized. It was published “In Memoriam,” bor¬ 
dered in black. 

1. Conditionalist Position Gives New Grandeur to 
Preaching. —Keenly aware of changes then taking place in the 
theological world, especially in the field of eschatology and the 
final disposition of sin, Dr. Hendrickson was watching with 
concern the rise of Restorationism, w hich he considered to be 
a “rebound” against the traditional postulate of Eternal Tor- 
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ment. “The truth,” he held, “l ies bet w een these extr eme s.” 1 
To both groups he commended the Conditionalist position of 
“immortality Only in Christ,” which he looked upon as a shin¬ 
ing “star amid the blackness of midnight.” He urged it as “a 
solvent for the profoundest problems that perplex the human 
mind,” 2 pertaining to the question of the nature and destiny 


of man. Said he: 

* 1 know of no subject t hat so magnifies Christ. How it e xalts H is 
power, wisdom an d majesty. ‘God gave to us eternal life, and this life is in 
His Son.' Redemption in this sense is a thousand times greate r than that 
which merely saves an immortal soul from sin and misery.^ It bestows the 
inestimable boon of life, as well as pardon and bliss. This view gives a 
new meaning to the grand old coronation hymn, 'All hail the power,’ etc. 
To me it gives a new power in preaching. It is like standings on the Mount 
of T ransfiguration, rather than on Golgotha—i t is life in stead of death , _ 
glory instead of shame." 8 


2. The “Soul” Not a Separate Conscious Entity. —Dr. 
Hendrickson insisted on the “unconscious state of the dead.” 
Such a posit ion, he he ld, des troys all ground for Spiritism , 
Purgatory, saint worship, and a ghostly Heaven. He contended 
that the whole man dies, and the whole m an will be raised. It is 
the “man” all the waj through. He declared that— 

"the great mistake is to suppose and teach that the Soul is an entity, pos¬ 
sessing a separate consciousness and an independent existence. In the 
Bible the term So ul is the syn onym of man. A living man is a living 
soul, and a dea d man is a dead soul." 4 

3. Like “Rosetta Stone,” Resolves Hidden Mysteries. 
—Hendrickson declared that a new spirit of inquiry is abroad, 
and that long-accepted doctrines are being re-examined. He 
believed that a candid restudy of the whole question of im¬ 
mortality would soon be forced upon the Christian world, and 
that the truth of Conditional Immortality in Christ would 
brijng relief to vast multitudes, as it had to him. He considered 
that “ ‘Life in Christ’ is the Rosetta stone to reveal the hidden 
m ystery so long c oncealed from the men of this world.” B 


1 “In Memoriam of Rev. C. R. Hendrickson,” in J. H. Pettingell, The Life Everlasting, 
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II. Professor Butler—Cloud Rolled Away From Face of God 

In the same period was Clement Moore Butler, D.D. 
(1810-1890), a graduate of Trinity College and of General 
Theological Seminary (Epi scopa lian), of New York City. He 
served as rector of churches in Boston and Washington, D.C. 
During the latter appointment he was also chaplain of the 
United States Senate, beginning in 1849. After a further period 
as rector of Christ Church in Cincinnati, Butler served in a 
similar post as rector of Grace Church in Rome, Italy. Return¬ 
ing to Washington, D.C., he was for a time rector of Trinity 
Church (1861-1864). In 1864 he became professor of ecclesias¬ 
tical history of the Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Butler was author of numerous books, including The 
Book of Common Prayer Interpreted by Its History (1846); 
Old Truths and New Errors (1848); St . Paul in Rome (1865); 
Inner Rome (1866); and Manual of Ecclesiastical History, 
2 vols. (1868-1872). Becoming a firm Conditionalist during his 
three-year assignment in Rome, he wrote in 1881 with con¬ 
siderable feeling: 

*T have long ago, to my great peace of heart, given up the doct rine 
of the eternal torture by God of any of H is creatures. Since I reached 
and rested in the conclusion that the ultimate doom of the impenitent is 

death, and not eternal life in agony, a great black cloud seems to have 
rolled away from the face of God, and I see Hi m, n ot only as my loving 
Father, but as the loving Father of all His creatures.” 6 

The candid story as to how, when, and where Dr. Butler 
came to adopt the Conditionalist position and repudiate the 
dogma of an imperishable life in torment for the wicked is of 
sufficient human interest to warrant its recital here. 

1. Disillusioned by Fiendish “Portrays” in Rome. —In 
a statement to the compiler of the Symposium, in which he 
expresses his “accordance” with both its “argument” and its 
“conclusion” concerning the ultimate and utter destruction of 
the wicked, Butler writes: 


6 Clement M. Butler, “A Letter,” in Pettingell, The Life Everlasting , p. 739. 
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“The circumstances in which this conviction came to me were some¬ 
what peculiar. The doctrine of endless life in torture was always so 
exceedingly painful to me that I locked it up, as it were, in my mind 
and labeled it ‘orthodox,’ and refused thereafter to take it out and use it. 
But during my three years residence at Rome, nearly twenty years ago, '/ 
I was so horrified and disgusted at the mediaeval pictures and with the 
great painting of the judgment, by Mic hael Ang elo, in the Sistine 
Chapel, and with many other pictures whi ch represented the doomed in 
th eir ago ny and depicted fiends plying instruments of torture in the ( 
midst of the flames, that my m ind was forced into the consideration of 
th e question whether that could indeed be the doctrine of the Bible, 

which warranted these h arrowing, revok ing and realistic, but noCIllogi 

cal horrors? I began anew a study of the New Testa ment, and to my ^ 
immense relief I came to the distinct conclusion that death and dest ruc - j 
tion did not mean imperishable life in torment.” 7 

2. Found Elimination Only Enhanced Gospel System. 

—Continuing, C. M. Butler says: 

“I found my mind proceeding on several of the same lines of thought 
which I see you have followed, and I examined myself with anxious 
care to ascertain whether the removal of this doctrine shook my faith in 
the slightest degree in the great truths of the evangelical system which I 
had always held, and whic h were dearer to me than life. On the contrary, 
the blessed s chem e of salvation through a God-man Redeemer seemed to 
me to stand out in a light that was more glorious and tender, as well as 
brigh ter than before. I found that the removal of this dreadful dogma 
was not the striking out of a sto ne from the compl e te arch o f truth 
through which we enter into the eternal life, which would weaken and 
deface the structure, but rather the removal of a stone of stumbling 
before that arch which prevented multitudes from entering in.” 8 

So Professor Butler reached his conclusions not from read¬ 
ing arguments thereon, but by an inner revolt against the fiend¬ 
ish horrors of the “dreadful dogma." He further states his be¬ 
lief that the “clarified Christian Consciousness" of the church, 
and its “spiritually enlightened moral sense," will lead the 
church to “gradually drop this dogma of eternal torture, as it 
seems to be doing." In closing he reiterates the conviction that 
he feels “bound" to express his “opinion freely, when the oc¬ 
casion calls for it, on this very momentous question." 8 


7 Ibid., pp. 739, 740. 

8 Ibid., p. 740. See the chapter “Horrifies of Hell,” pp. 39-48, of this work. 
• Ibid., p. 741. 




























Left: Lewis Carter Baker (d. 1915), Presbyterian Editor and Author—Man Not 
Inherently Immortal. Wicked Will Perish. Center: Dr. Cameron Mann (d. 1932), 
Bishop of North Dakota and Florida—Immortal-Soulism Not Taught in Bible. 
Right: Dr. Leonard Woolsey Bacon (d. 1907), Pastor, Polemicist, and Physician— 
Immortality “Conditional Upon the Act of God.” 

III. Professor Bacon—Immortality “Conditional Upon 
the Act of God” 

Leonard Woolsey Bacon (1830-1907), Congregational- 
ist minister and physician, was known for his numerous theolog¬ 
ical writings. He was trained in theology at Andover and at 
Yale, and was also a graduate in medicine from Yale. He served 
as pastor in Connecticut, New York, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
and Georgia. And for five years he was pastor of the American 
Church at Geneva, Switzerland. Brilliant and versatile, with a 
bent for historical investigation, he was both a forceful speaker 
and a vigorous writer. A born controversialist, he sought dili¬ 
gently for facts and exposed error. The decade from 1892 to 
1902 was devoted to intensive study and writing. 

Dr. Bacon was a skilled debater. He never feared to do 
his own thinking, and was loyal to his convictions. He was like¬ 
wise well known in Europe, where as stated he resided for a 
time. While there he became a personal friend of Dr. Emman¬ 
uel Petavel, of Lausanne, who held pronounced Conditionalist 
views —“optional immortality.” Bacon shared these views on 
the nature and destiny of man. 10 He set forth his views in print 
on numerous occasions, as for example in his Simplicity That 
There Is in Christ volume of sermons. 

10 Petavel twice refers to Bacon as an American Conditionalist. (Problem of Immor¬ 
tality, pp. 18, 501.) 
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1. Immortality Is Conferred, Not Inherent.— In the 
widely circulated Symposium, The Life Everlasting, Dr. Bacon 
maintained that future existence is conditional upon “the act 
of God.” Unending life will be had only as “conferred by the 
act of God who raises from the dead, and not by the soul’s 
intrinsic tenacity [Innate Immortality] of life/’ 11 

This thesis, Bacon held, would withstand “attack from 
any quarter”—“Orthodoxy,” Universal Restoration, or Materi¬ 
alism. And he noted with satisfaction the definite shifting of 
many away from these older positions, and admission of the 
fallacy of many of the traditional arguments. He said, “May 
the truest reason and the clearest Scripture win.” 13 

2. Rejects Eternal Torment and Innate Immor¬ 
tality. —In a later contribution to another Symposium, That 
Unknown Country (1890), Bacon openly rejects the dogma 
of Eternal Torment, declaring it to be “flatly contradicted by 
the authority of Jesus Christ, who teaches the opposite doc¬ 
trine.” He likewise rejects “the notion that the human soul, or 
life, is essentially indestructible, in its own nature immortal.” 18 

3. Indestructibility of Soul From Platonic Phi¬ 
losophy.— As to the origin of Immortal-Soulism, Bacon cites 
its source as “the Platonic doctrine of the essential indestructi¬ 
bility of the soul,” which had been “imported into Christian 
theology.” In support he cites Conditionalist Edward White’s 
Life in Christ . Bacon declares that this “argument of the 
eternal conscious existence of the soul in flames and anguish” 
is a baseless “philosophical assumption.” 14 

4. Immortality a Gift, and Conditional. —And after 
discussing the fallacies of hypothetical Universalism, he closes 
with the declaration: 


11 Leonard W. Bacon, “The State of the Question,” in PettingeU, The Life Everlasting, 

p. 608. 

13 Ibid., p. 609. 

13 Bacon, “Positive Disbeliefs and Positive Beliefs Concerning Future Punishment,” 
in That Unknown Country, p. 116. 

14 Ibid., p. 124. 
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“No created spirit has immort ality in an d of itself. It lives forever 
only as it 'lays hold of the eternal life’ of God. The sons of God alone are 
heirs of their Father's immortali ty/' 15 

This is from a respected professor at Yale. 

IV. Wilson—Eternal Life Only for Those “In Christ” 

Joseph Dawson Wilson, D.D, (1841-1923), a chair 
man of the faculty of the Philadelphia Seminary of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church, was graduated from St. Stephens 
College in 1863, and received his Master’s from the Episcopal 
General Theological Seminary of New York City. After or¬ 
dination to the Episcopal ministry he served as rector of 
Calvary Protestant Episcopal church of Pittsburgh from 1867 
to 1874. 

Challenged on one occasion over the question of Endless 
Torment for the wicked, by the rector of St. Andrews’ church 
of the same city, he painstakingly “studied the question,” and 
came to the conclusion “that the Scriptures uniformly promise 
life, eternal life, to those in Christ, and destruction, perdition, 
and death to the impenitent.” Then he went on record with 
this fundamental statement: 

“The more I have studied the subject the more confident have I 
become that the notion of the immortality of the wicked is a pagan no¬ 
tion, which crept into the church along with other errors when Greek 
philo sophy saddled itself upon Christian trut h. That melancholy error 
has descended to us through the papal communion, and has, I am per¬ 
suaded, done great harm.” 18 

In 1874 he transferred to the Reformed Episcopal Church 
and was successively rector of Christ Church, Peoria, Illinois, 
St. John’s Church, Chicago (in 1879), and the Emmanuel 
Church, St. Louis, Missouri. In 1884 the degree of D.D. was 
conferred upon him, and in 1901 he was called to the chair of 
church history at the Philadelphia Theological Seminary of 
the Reformed Episcopal Church, later becoming chairman of 

“ Ibid., 129, 130. 

u Joseph D. Wilson, “Is Immortality Compulsory?” in Pettingell, The Life Everlasting , 

p. 632. 
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the faculty. He was author of Studies Upon the Words from 
the Cross, with an Inquiry concerning Hades. He contributed 
chapter five of the Symposium in The Life Everlasting. 

1. The Unanswerable Question—Why? — The dogma 
of Eternal Torment raises doubt, he says in the Symposium, as 
to the justice of God. And because of this it has “arrayed many 
thoughtful men against Christianity altogether.” Increasing 
numbers have come to the conviction that “there must be 
some mistake about the whole matter.” 17 Declaring that this 
“notion” is “an assault upon the Divine character,” Dr. Wilson 
asks: 

“Why should God keep a soul forever and ever in a condition of 
sin? Nothing is without Him^ for by Him all things exist. Why can He 
not withd raw His sustain ing hand and let the sinner perish? All He has 
to do is to take away His upholding energy, and back the sinner goes 
into the non-existence out of which he came. Why should God disfigure 
His universe with millions of suffering wretches forever, and for no 
purpose — for wjiat purp ose can be conceived? Shall Gehenna be full of 
agonizing shrieks eternally as a warning to the glorified? Surely not!" 18 

No, he says, “Such a spectacle would turn heaven int o 
a place of torment for the saved.” 18 

2. God Is Not a “Malignant Fiend.” —Continuing his 
reasoning, he says: 

“To say that God creates myriads of beings for eternal agony, when 
He could either forbid their birth or terminate their being, seems to me 
to make Him a malignant fiend. The only escape from so horrible a 
conclusion is the plea either that God cannot forbid a human being’s 
creation, or that, being created, He cannot destroy him. Neither part of 
such a plea can stand.” 20 

Dr. Wilson does not consent to the proposition that, 
“having given life to human souls. He can never recall it, the 
soul being a thing so indestructible that even Almighty power 
cannot terminate its being.” He adds, “The irreverence is not 
in these inquiries, but in those arguments for endless woe,” 81 
and their implications. 


Ibid., pp. 632, 633. 
“ Ibid., p. 633. 

» Ibid. 


» Ibid., p. 634, 
21 Ibid. 
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He then declares: 

“All theories of endless misery assume necessari ly the endlessness of 
sinning, and make God the minister of shTl n that He is represented as 
denying the agonized p rayer of the damned to be allowed to die.” 22 



3. Desperate Involvements of the Dogma.— Of the 


frequent assertion that “God cannot des troy a soul,” Wilson 
declares: 

“The wickedness of this assertion is equalled only by its arrogance. 
The cause which is driven to such p shift is desperate. In reply to it we 
hold up the word of the Lord JesusjV'He is able to destroy bo th soul and 
body in Gehen na/ Ma tt. 10:28. The defenders of Conditional immortal¬ 
ity find no occasion to deny that or any other word of Scripture. They 
find no occasion to limit Omnipotence.” 23 


Such was the predicament created by the assertion as to 
the soul’s immortality—“The soul is necessarily immortal, and 
therefore God cannot destroy it.” It is to be observed that such 
a published statement, in 1882, did not affect Wilson's later 
high Theological Seminary appointments, even his chairman¬ 
ship of the Seminary faculty. 


V. Hart—Goes to Very Heart of Provision of Immortality 

Well-trained laymen likewise made their contributions. 
One such was William R. Hart (fl. 1882), businessman of 
Philadelphia, who was also a Bible student of no mean at¬ 
tainments and a writer, one of his books being titled Eternal 
Purpose . To catch the caliber of his contributions, we will 
find it profitable to survey the high lights of his chapter eight 
in the same Symposium, The Life Everlasting. It deals with the 
basic principles of salvation and immortality. Deploring the 
negative character and speculative popular emphasis on the 
“destiny of the lost,” he presses on the reverse side—the “posi¬ 
tive” and “reciprocal” relations between Christ and the saints, 
based upon their reception of His life. Then he observes: 

“The non-immortality of those who do not possess this life is a 


“ Ibid., p. 636. 
» Ibid. 
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corollary, and necessary result of the doctrine, but is by no means the 
substance of the doctrine itself." 24 

1. Immortality Centers in Person of Christ. —Con¬ 
tending that the Bible is “not a compendium of abstract doc- 
trine,” but is rather the revelation of a “Person” in whom all 
truth centers, he states: 

"The truth concerning the Lord Jesus Christ is, therefore, the be¬ 
ginning of the Scripture doctrine of Immortality. All truth centres in 
Him. He is the Truth; that is to say, He is the personal, living embodi¬ 
ment of all that God has to say to His creatures. In Him all truth is 
harmonized, and each separate statement forms part of a resplendent 
and harm onious whole. It is just here that Christianity has missed the 
key to Revelation. Revelation is about Him, and all its disclosures centre 
in Himr 25 


2. Theologians Start From Wrong Assumption Re¬ 
garding Immortality. —Theologians, Hart says, have regret¬ 
tably taken “isolated statements,” and have “built up clashing 
and inconsistent theories.” But “their starting-point has been 
wrong; hence their exegesis and dogmatic induction have led 
to wrong results.” 20 That is why the various commentators 
are in conflict. Then he pinpoints his generalities: 

“The most fruitful source of error in this respect has been the as¬ 
sumption that the Bible history of man assumes his native and inherent 
immortality. . . . 

"The Unity of the Faith which centres in H im as the Life, as well as 
the Way and Truth, is shat tered when immortality is claimed to be, in- 1 
stead of His possession and His gift, the inherent and inalienable pos¬ 
session of the creature." 27 

Such a misconception, Hart adds, changes the whole 
“divine econ omy” as reg ards atonement, G od’s sovereign ty, 
faith ^regener ation, and hope. All are radically affected. The 
“p opular doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul” is the 
“foundation” of a “heterogeneous r eligion ” whereas the '*doc- 
trine of Immortality derived from Christ only is the central 
f act in a homogeneous Christia nity ” In the former, the roots 

24 William R. Hart, “The Unity of the Faith,” in Pettingell, The Life Everlasting, 

p. 655. 

26 Ibid., p. 656. 26 j bidi 



27 Ibid. 
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are cut as to our “common immortality/’ achieved through 
vital union between “Christ and His saints,” as revealed in the 
New Testament. 28 

3. Deity, Incarnation, and Resurrection Are Basic. 
—Hart then sets forth three vital principles, or provisions, 
that undergird the entire question. We quote his introductory 
statement: 

(1) “The central fact in thisJJnity of the Faith is the essential Deity 
of the Lord Jesus Chris t. Apart from this it is impossible to rightly un¬ 
derstand the Scripture teaching concerning Immortality [God’s redemp¬ 
tive work in manifesting Himself to His creatures]. . . . This manifesta¬ 
tion is made in a Person, throu gh whom I mmort ali ty is conferr ed on the 
worthless and perishing. Now if this Person were less than God, He 
could not be the expression of God. . . . God only can be the absolute and 
complete expression of Himself." 28 

He is all the “fulness of the Godhead.” 

(2) “The next essential element in this Unity is that 
God became Man/’ humbling Himself, not only by taking the 
form of a man but by becoming obedient to death, even the 
“death of the cross.” 80 

(3) “The thi rd essential is Resurrection.” Christ Jesus, 
the “S econd Man, ” successfully met every test “imposed upon 
Him.” H e “lived, suffered, and died .” He went down into 
death. “One sin would have kept Him there, bu t His pe rfect 
victory w as d e monstrated bv His resurrection from the dead.” 81 
This exaltation demonstrated His Essential Immortality /’ 
And in “fulfillment of the Divine Purpose” the “gift of Im¬ 
mortality—th e resurrection life of the Man Je s us Christ—is 
imparted to other men.” “They are one body, because they 
have a common life.” And “t his lif e is de athless” and “incor- 
ruptibl e”—“words never applied to men out of Christ.” 83 

4. Paul’s Emphasis on Grace, Atonement, Life. —And 
running all through the Pauline Epistles is a “triple cord of 
truth, viz., Grace, Atonement, Life.” “Grace is the sover eign, un- 


28 Ibid., pp. 656, 657. 
*>Ibid., p. 657. 

30 Ibid. 
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purchaseable, unchangeablejove of God which saves, im¬ 
mortalizes, and exa lts h elpless and worthless sinners.” 33 It is 
“defined in the words. The g ift o f God is eternal life.” A gift 
must by its very nature be gratis —bestowed through the Son 
upon those whose names are “catalogued in the ‘Lamb’s Book 


of Life/ M N 


“From this very sovereignty springs the fr eedom of grace ” 
—the gift of “eternal life.” What Go d gives He gives freely, 
a bsolutely. Its “conscious reception” is brought about simply 
by believing God’s “message about the free gift.” And the 
“consciousness of reception is not until after the gift has been 
bestowed and received. The believing is the first function of 
the new life.” 38 



“But before the object of Grace can become its subject,— 
before immortality can be bestowed,—sin must have been 

take n out of the way.” T his was effected by th e atoning w ork of 
t he cr oss. “The Son of God hung there, under the frown of 
Infinite Justice.” There “infinite Wisdom and Mercy” met. 86 
“The penalty of sin descended upon His head.” And “the be¬ 
liever is not only reckoned of God as having died with Christ, 
but he is also risen with Him. As thus risen, and only because 
he has thus risen, he possesses Eternal Life.” “Its source is the 
Second Adam, the immortalized Man,” who hath_^Jlife in 
Himself/ ” 97 

5. The Ultimate Destruction of All Evil.—“F inally,” 

Hart adds, “the doctrine JLife^Only in Ch ris t] te aches the ulti : _ 

mate d estruction of all Evil. Nothing is Eternal but Good.” T he * 
reconstituted universe will be headed up in Christ. The last 
enemy will be “destroyed.” In the new heavens and the new 
earth there will be no more sorrow, pain, or death. “The saints 
will be with and like Christ” to all eternity. 38 

6. Weigh the Two Systems—Choose the True. —Con¬ 
trast all this, Hart appeals in his conclusion, with the theory 

33 Ibid., pp. 658, 659. ™ Ibid. 

34 Ibid.i p. 659. 37 Ibid., p. 660. 

35 Ibid. 38 ibid., p. 662. 
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that man is innately “immortal,” that “Evil is eternal,” and 
that “the death_of Christ is but the partial remedy, for the 
great m is f ortune that befell the Universe when Evil began to 
and that, “notwithstan d ing th is mighty sacrifice, count 
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bel 

less mill ions must suffer in hell forever,” 89 Which of the two 
positions, he asks, is in harmony with the witness of Scripture? 
He believes there is but one answer—let God be true. 


VI. Independent Kramer—Immortality Only for Believers 

in Christ 

George R. Kramer (fl. 1882), pastor of the (Independ¬ 
ent) Household of Faith church, in Wilmington, Delaware, 
was formerly pastor of a large Methodist Episcopal church in 
that city. But he could not stifle his convictions, and would not 
preach what he did not believe and what he was convinced was 
erroneous concerning the nature and destiny of man—the 
popular position of Immortal-Soulism. He therefore resigned 
his charge. But a large segment of his church decided to follow 
him, and in 1880 they erected and dedicated their own edifice. 
Here are terse, typical excerpts taken from his chapter four of 
the 1882 Symposium. 

“Christ died a literal death and rose to a literal life to give the 
eternal life of the gospel/' 

“The first death is literal—so shal l be the second, for it is a death 
after the resurrection; for only the believer rises to immortality . n 

“Man is mortal, and he receives immortality only in Chris t, upon 
the cond ition o f believing^ in Him." 

“But we look away to the shinings of the regeneration when the 
Life-giver shall come; when the effulgence of immortality shall gleam 
through Hades [the grave], and when all who believe in Him shall 'die 
no more/ There is a blessed time for redeemed man upon the regenerated 
earth." 

“But coming years are radiant. The saints are to glow with im¬ 
mortal beauty. . . . The time will come when glowing wing may go from 
horizon to horizon and from zenith to nadir, and find evil nowhere. 
Christ shall destroy the works of the devil." 40 


Ibid., p. 663. 

40 George R. Kramer, “Length of Days Forever and Ever,” in Pettingell, The Life 
Everlasting, pp. 629, 630. 
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Thus another lesser voice is in tune with the larger chorus 
of conspicuous names. 

VII. Bishop Mann—Brilliant Midwest Champion 
of Conditionalism 

Another forthright contender for the Conditionalist faith 
was Dr. Cameron Mann (1851-1932), Protestant Episcop al 
bishop of North Dakota, and then of southern Florida. He 
graduated from Hobart College, received his S.T.D. from Gen¬ 
eral Theological Seminary, and an LL.D. from Rollins College. 
Ordained in 1876 as a Protestant Episcopal clergyman, he was 
first curate of St. Peter's, Albany, and then rector of St. James 
church, Watkins. He next served as rector of Grace church, 
Kansas City, from 1882 to 1901. Dr. Mann was consecrated 
bishop of North Dakota in 1901. In 1913 he was transferred to 
the bishopric of South Florida, which was raised to a full dio¬ 
cese in 1922 chiefly because of his effective labors. 41 

A man of striking personality, Mann was known for his 
executive ability and scholarly attainments. In the House of 
Deputies of the General Convention he was for many years, be¬ 
fore his elevation to the House of Bishops, chairman of the 
Committee on Constitution and Canons. Mann was author of 
several volumes, including Five Discourses on Future Punish¬ 
ment (1888), published while he was still rector of Grace 
church, and thirteen years before his elevation to the bishopric. 
This is significant, as well as the fact that Mann continued for 
thirty years in the episcopate. His position on the nature and 
destiny of man did not hamper his promotion or leadership. 
He refused to be silent. (Photo on page 520.) 

1. Continuous Line of Dissenters Against Eternal 
Torment. —After referring to “monstrous notions” that have 
“overlaid the Gospel doctrine of retribution,” with the “fine- 
spun arguments of Plato,” and the “pitiful gropings” of others, 

* x The Palm Branch, vol. 31, No. 2 (February-March), 1932; also Who Was Who in 
America (1897-1942), vol. 1. 
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as well as gross distortions “by omission and additions” that 
twist the truth, 42 Dr. Mann lists the current “four theories” 
as to the fate of the wicked—Universal Restorationism, End¬ 
less Probation, Ceaseless Torture, and Annihilation, or De¬ 
struction, of the wicked. He is careful to state that neither the 
Anglican nor the American Episcopal Church has ever “offi¬ 
cially pronounced upon them,” leaving the individual free to 
adopt whichever view he elects, without being charged with 
heresy. 43 He then calls attention to the unchallenged fact 
that— 

“from the very dawn of Christian history down to the present day, we 
find men, prominent in the Church's hierarchy and foremost in her as¬ 
semblies, who did not believe in everlasting torment ” u 

And he names a number, including “men who died for 
the faith, like Justin [Martyr].” 45 

2. Anglican Articles Contrasted With Other Cate¬ 
chisms. —Dr. Mann next alludes to the fact that “not one” of 
th e “fou r great Ecumenic al Coun cils” (of a.d. 325, 381, 431, 

and 451) “put out any d ogma about the mode or duration of 
future punishment.” 46 He told how Origen’s theory of Univer¬ 
sal Restoration was condemned. Nevertheless, the Home Synod 
refused to adopt even Emperor Justinian’s recommendation of 
censure “for thinking that the woe of the damned might come 
to an end.” 47 And the Articles of the Church of England, in 
their final form of Thirty-Nine, leave the matter open. 48 This, 
he remarks, is in contrast with the “voluble” statements of 
the Augsburg Confession, the Wesleyan Catechism, and the 
Larger Catechism of the Westminster Assembly, each of which 
maintains that “the torments of hell will last for ever and ever. 49 
The Anglican Church does not so declare. 

3. Restoration Unsupported by Scripture. —First tak¬ 
ing up the “Final Restoration,” or Universalist theory, Dr. 


42 Cameron Mann, October Sermons. 
pp. 12-17. 

43 Ibid., pp. 28-30. 

44 Ibid., p. 37. (Italics supplied.) 

46 Ibid. 

« Ibid., p. 38. 


Five Discourses on Future Punishment (1888), 

47 Ibid., pp. 38, 39. 

48 Ibid., p. 40. 

*° Ibid., pp. 40-42. 
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Mann says pointedly that “before we embrace Universalism 
we must demand its proofs/' Then he adds, nature gives no 
support, and Scripture does not bear it out. 60 Next he goes on 
record explicitly: “I cannot find a single text in the Bible 
which, considered with due regard to its context, seems to me 
to plainly teach Universalism.” 61 

On the other hand, he adds, the Scriptures do teach that 
some will be destroyed 3 referring to such terms as “destruc¬ 
tion” and the “second death,” and in the parables to such ex¬ 
pressions as “gathered and burned,” “cast into outer dark¬ 
ness,” 62 and the like. And he similarly concludes: “That all 
men will be saved I do not find distinctly stated anywhere in 
the Bible.” 68 

As to the “Eternal Probation” idea, Dr. Mann says that it 
is simply a modification of the other. “It comes to pretty much 
the same thing as Universalism,” and is therefore open to the 
same objection. 64 Thus he disposes of the first two theories. 

4. If Soul Not Immortal, Eternal Torment Theory 
Collapses. —Turning next to the widely held “doctrine of ever¬ 
lasting torment,” K Mann states that this inevitably involves 
the idea— 

“that this life wil l last forever , so that always in God’s universe there 
will be a tract of lurid gloom from whose miserable inhabitants He shall 
receive onlv the enforced homage of mutinous slaves.” M 

Referring to the lurid portrayals of the “exquisite agonies,” 
and the common reference to such symbols as “volcanic fire,” 
“engulfing slime,” and “piercing cold”—of which doctrine 
the “Romanists and Puritans have been its warmest defend¬ 
ers” 67 —Mann says their argument is in essence this: 

"Inasmuch as the soul of man is naturally immortal, and inasmuch 
as there is no prospect of rede mption after the last judgment, the souls 
of the damned must continue in misery forever.” 58 
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And he adds, “There is no flaw in this reasoning if the 
premises are true/* But these he denies. 

Dr. Mann then asks, and answers, the question as to 
whether every human being—irrespective of character— 

“must continue to exist in one and the same distinct personality forever 
and ever and ever, as long as Almighty God Himself. And to that ques¬ 
tion I reply in the negative M 

Then he adds, with devastating logic: “But if man be not 
naturally immortal, the arguments for endless misery based 
on the assumption of such an immortality at once disappear.” 60 

As to whether Eternal Torment has Bible support, Bishop 
Mann responds with “a point-blank denial.” He repeats, for 
emphasis, that any su ppos ed proof is built “only upon the 
supposition of the inherent immortality of man,” which “has 
n o Scriptural authority ” On the contrary, the B ible declares 
that the sinner’s doom is “complete and irrevocable.” 91 


\ 


5. Cogent Reasons Against Eternal Torment.— 
Dealing with the original G reek term aionios , fo r everla sting, 
Mann maintains that “it is not a word of precise and limited 
significance” and that the New Testament never uses certain 
available Greek words that indicate unending eternity. Then 
he adds, with impressive logic: 

“If you do take the word as applied to future punishment to mean 
that this punishment is en dless, it does not follow that it is endless torm ent. 
It might be ann ihilation, for that would be an endless doom.” 92 


Again, he says, fire inflicts pain, “but only for a time.” In 
the end fire “dissolves what is cast into it.” 63 “A little heap of 
ashes is all that remains.” Then in addition there is the grave 
“injustice of such a doom” of Endless Torment. “Men have 
but a brief life here, and for misuse of it are hurled into undy¬ 
ing woe. This is shocking to our moral sense.” 64 He adds em¬ 
phatically: “It is wild to maintain that millions of ages of suf¬ 
fering c annot begin to be ample chastisement for the sinne r, 
ample vindication of the divine law.” 66 


M Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 
00 Ibid., p. 100. 

Ibid. 


Ibid., p. 102. 
•* Ibid., p. 103. 


« Ibid., p. 104. 
« Ibid., p. 105. 
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The endless torture concept “contradicts the very [Bible] 
idea of God, who is Almighty Love. It is simply a form of 
Dualism, or Manichaeanism—in which the re are “two gods, 
one good, the other evil/’ with the evil ever “coeval with 
God.” This he labels as “utterly absurd and unchristian.” 



6. Defends Position of Ultimate, Absolute “De¬ 
struction/’ —Coming lastly, in Sermon V, to “The Theory 
of Final Destruction,” Mann maintains that it is suggested by 
the course of nature and revealed in Holy Scripture, and that 
in addition it conforms to “our moral sense.” w This he is pre¬ 
pared to “explain and defend” as the “most reasonable and 
best supported.” 68 And he then states that “the theory of the 
final destruction of the wicked” is otherwise known as, and is 
involved in the position called, “conditional immortality.” ® 
Conditionalism is simply— 

“that men are not created with inherent immortality, with a soul, or 
body, or both, such as cannot be destroyed, but that immortality is a 
superadd e d g ift which man’s nature is capable of receiving and which 
God bestows in such cases as He wills, and that He does not so will in 
the case of impe nitent sinners; hence, it of course follows, that at some 
time all such offenders will cease to exist.” 70 

This is because the sinner— 

“failing to become partaker of the Divine nature and to escape the cor¬ 
ruption of the flesh, the sinful mortal endures only for the allotted term, 
and then passes back into the impersonal elements from which his na¬ 
ture was first sh aped.” 71 

And the meaning of “eternal death” is that— 

“his entire nature is broken up, dissolved, all individual characteristics 
v anishing, all personality lost. The component parts may still continue 
in the universe, but the man is no more.” 72 


7. Pagan Religions Did Not Teach Immortality of 
Personality. —Mann recognizes that such a theory “is not the 
popular one,” because it is commonly believed that all men 


“ Ibid., i 
« Ibid., ] 
“ Ibid., i 
« Ibid., ] 
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72 Ibid., p. 117. 
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are “naturally immortal.’* He then refers to the Buddhist idea 
of the soul lapsing “back into Nirvana, losing all distinct per¬ 
sonality and consciousness.” 74 And the same concept is es¬ 
sentially true of philosophical paganism, whether “Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman, Indian/^ All such a re tinctured with “pan th 
ism.” Mann then comments: 


"And pantheism , making all forms of mind and matter mere 
transient bubbles upon the one great ocean of the divine, which glitter 
for a time, then break and are reabsorbed by the universal waters, ut^ 
terly negatives all that we mean bY the immortali ty of ma n." 75 

The irs is notjjenuine “immortality/’ the endless existence 
of a personality. Because of this fact Mann asserts: “It is idle 
to appeal to any general [ancient] belief in human immortal¬ 
ity. There is no such belief covering the nations and lasting 
through the ages.” w 


8. Eternal Existence Only by God’s Permission.— 
As to depreciating remarks about “annihilation,” and to the 
charge that it is “inconceivable,” he answers, effectively, that 
“annihilation is no more inconceivable than creation.” Then 
he reiterates that to argue for the “essential immortality of 
the soul” is “a defiance of established principles,” and is “mere 
guesswork.” 77 In support, he quotes from Archer Butler: 

“ 'The notion is itself absurd of any created thing existing for a sin¬ 
gle instant by any title but the will of its Creator; all e xistence mu st be 
purely permissive but that of God: noth ing can be essentially eternal for 
the future but that which has been eternal from the past/ ” 78 

9. Immortality of Soul Not Taught in Bible. — De¬ 
claring again that “neither in the Old Testament nor in the 
New, is there a single statement that men are naturally and in¬ 
herently immortal,” Mann takes his stand by the side of 
British Conditionalist Edward White, and reaffirms that Christ 
is the sole basis for human immortality. w The wicked perish, 
and are destroyed forever. This mortal must “put on immor¬ 
tality.” And— 


™ Ibid. 

* Ibid., p. 122. 
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“nowhere does the New Testament say that Christ came to deliver man 
from an unendin g torment/ ' 80 

“What would anyone naturally infer from . . . [John 3:16] except 
that without Christ’s aid the doom of all men would be absolute destruc¬ 
tion, and that such as rejected His aid must undergo that doom.” 81 

Dr. Mann closes his series by referring to the line of 
Conditionalists stretching across the centuries—apostolic and 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, and then in medieval and modern times. 
Mann concludes with: 

“God says, ‘If you will so live as to be fit for life you shall live with Me 
forever; if not, you shall pass to the unconscious dust from whence you 
came.’ ” 82 

Such were the high lights of Dr. Mann’s remarkable lec¬ 
tures in 1887. Conditionalism was not lacking for effective 
champions. 

VIII. Baker—Man Not Inherently Immortal; 

Wicked Will Perish 

Another voice was that of Princeton-trained Lewis Car¬ 
ter Baker (1831-1915), editor and author. Ordained in 1860, 
he became pastor of the Presbyterian church of Camden, New 
Jersey. From 1885 to 1892 he was e ditor of Words of Rec oncil¬ 
iation , wherein he frequently set forth his views on the immor¬ 
tality question. He also authored The Mystery of Creation 
and of Man (2d ed., 1884). In 1888, while still editor, he was 
brought to trial for his views on “the unseen spiritual world,” 
and was allowed to withdraw from the Presbytery. 88 Then in 
1895 he entered the ministry of the Protestan t Epi scopal 
Church, serving two Philadelphia congregations. And from 
1901 to 1912 he was chaplain of Christ Church Hospital, 
Philadelphia. (Pictured on page 520.) 

1. Man “Not Inherently Immortal.” —It was while 
he was editor of Words of Reconciliation that Baker contrib¬ 
uted chapter six to the Symposium in That Unknown Coun- 


80 Ibid., p. 128. 81 Ibid., p. 129. w Ibid., p. 136. 

88 Minutes of West Jersey Presbytery, April 18, 1888, pp. 78-80. 
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try . In an epitome at the head of the chapter his fuller state¬ 
ment is condensed into these succinct sentences: 

“Man not Inherently Immortal, but a Future Life secured for all 
through Resurrection from the Dead.—. . . Endless Torment not one of 
the Alternative States of Future Existence Announced by Christ.—The 
Soul Perishable as well as the Body, and Torment Can Continue only 
during such Process of Destruction/’ 84 

2. Eternal Life for Saints; Total Destruction for 
Sinners. —Concerning the Conditionalist position, he writes: 

“Man, the sinner, is a perishable creature and can receive eternal 
life only as the gift of God through Jesus Christ. It shows how a destruc¬ 
tion of body and, after bodily death, of soul, awaits him, unless the soul 
be saved in Christ/' 86 

3. Destruction Involves Dissolution of Elements. 
—In his Mystery of Creation Baker took a positive stand against 
the Eternal Torment theory. Thus: 

“The punishment of sin is to suffer destruction in this abyss of 
creation’s fire; the dissolution of the elements out of which we have been 
built up into this highest form of created life. It is to sink back out of this 
realm of life and light into utter darkness and chaos/' 86 

4. Three Conflicting Schools; One Is Right. —In 
harmony with others, Baker lists three conflicting positions 
held on the fate of the wicked—only one of which can be 
true: 

“1. Restorationism, or the doctrine that all men, after adequate 
punishment, will obtain eternal life and happiness. 

“2. The doctrine of conditional immortality, which affirms that 
wicked men, failing of eternal life, will be eternally destroyed. 

“3. The doctrine of eternal conscious misery, an endless torment/’ 87 

Baker held to the second, or Conditionalist, position. A 
growing company held to the same. 


84 L. C. Baker, “The Solvent Principle.—Resurrection, as the Recovery of Man from 
that Death-State which is the Wages of Sin, has Always a Redemptive Value/’ in That 
Unknown Country, p. 133. 

88 Ibid., p. 146. 

88 Baker, The Mystery of Creation and of Man, p. 176. 

87 Ibid., pp. 181, 182. 


































MAJOR 19TH CENTURY WITNESSES TO CONDITIONALISM—SECTION B 


No. Page 

NAME 

Date 

Place 

Religion 

Position 

Nature of Man 

Intermediate State 

Punishment of Wicked 

1 

404 

FARRAR, F. W. 

1877-90 

England 

Anglican 

Dean (Westminster) 

Champions condit. 


Ultimate extinction 

2 

412 

Impey, Wm. 

1878 

Eng.-Afr. 

Wesleyan-Ang. 

Gen. Supt. (Dist.) 

(Conditional immort.) 


No eternal torment 

J 

417 

Strang, M. W. 

1B76-84 

Scotland 

Independent 

Ed. (Messenger) 

Not inher. immortal 


Ultimate destruction 

4 

422 

Loing, William 

1850-51 

Scotland 

Secession 

Author 

No immortal soul 

Unconscious in death 


5 

425 

Ham, Jas. Panton 

1849-50 

England 

Congregational 

Pastor-author 

Immort. only in Christ 

No consciousness 


6 

427 

Kellaway, Wm. 

1874 

England 

Independent 

Ed. ( Bible Echo) 

No natural immort. 

Death a sleep 

Extinction 

7 

438 

Homf/et/c Mthty. 

1884-85 

England 

All faiths 

(Stokes & White) 

No natural immort. 


Utter abolition 

8 

437 

(Sy mp.) 
SYMPOSIUMS 

1878 

Brit. & U.S. 

Christian World—Contemporary Re 

//ew —NA Review— Christian Union—Homiletic Magazine IConditionalist) 

9 

443 

Denniston, J. M. 

1874 

Scot.-Jam. 

Presby. 

Miss.-author 

(Conditional immort.) 


Ceases to be 

10 

447 

Binney, Thos. 

1869-74 

England 

Congregational 

Pastor-prof. 

Conditional immort. 


Utterly destroyed 

1 1 

449 

Rotherham, J. B. 

1868 

England 

Disciples 

Bible tr.-ed. ( Rainbow) 

Contingent & dependent 



12 

451 

Morris, Wm. 

1878 

Eng.-U.S. 

Independent 

Minister-physician 

Life only in Christ 


Death eternal 

13 

451 

COND. IM. ASSN. 

1878- 

England 

All faiths 

Heralds of Conditionalism—Annual Conferences— Bible Standard (Official Oraanl 

14 

452 

Brown, Geo. A. 

1877 

Eng.-N.Z. 

Baptist 

Ed. (Bibie Standard) 

Conditional immort. 


Utter destruction 

15 

452 

Warleigh, H. S. 

1878 

England 

Anglican 

Rector 

(Mortal) 


Total extinction 

16 

453 

Ward, Henry J. 

1878-90 

England 


Pres. Cond. 1mm. Assn. 

Conditional immort. 


Complete destruction 

17 

453 

Goodwyn, Henry 

1878-86 

England 


Layman-author 

Conditional immort. 


Total destruction 

18 

454 

Vasey, Thos. 

1868 

England 

Bapt.-lnd. 

Minister 

Life only in Christ 


Utter destruction 

19 

454 

Henn, Silas 

1873-78 

England 

Meth.-lnd. 

Evangelist 

Conditional immort. 


Total destruction 

20 

454 

Brooks, Cyrus 

1876 

England 

Meth.-Free Ch. 

Min.-Ed. (The Faith) 

Immort. conditional 


Total destruction 

21 

456 

Cocorda, Oscar 

1883 

Italy 

Waldensian 

Evangelist 

Conditional immort. 


Complete destruction 

22 

457 

Forster, E. W. 

1873 

England 

Anglican 

Solicitor-Examiner 

Conditional immort. 


Total destruction 

23 

457 

Waylen, Jas. 

1878 

England 

Anglican 

Hist.-artist 

Life only in Christ 


Total destruction 

24 

459 

"THE FAITH" LIB. 

1897-1907 

England 

All faiths 

128 Condit. 




25 

460 

Winckler, G. W. 


England 


Layman-author 

Immort. conditional 

Asleep in death 

Complete destruction 

26 

463 

Bonney, T. G. 

1885 

England 

Anglican 

Scientist-prof. 

Life only in Christ 



27 

466 

Clarke, Thos. 


England 

Anglican 

Surgeon-prof. 

Conditional immort. 

Complete unconsciousness 

Total destruction 

28 

467 

Madeley, Frank 


Eng.-China 

Baptist 

Missionary 

Conditional immort. 


Total destruction 

29 

467 

Rowe, V. F. 


England 


Layman 

Immort. conditional 

Dead not in heaven 

Total destruction 

30 

469 

Moncrieff, Wm. G. 

1852-91 

Scot.-Can. 

Scott. Presby. 

Minister-author 

Immort. conditional 

Complete unconsciousness 

Ultimate non-exist. 

31 

474 

Blain, Jacob 

1853 

U.S. 

Baptist 

Pastor 

No innate immort. 


Total destruction 

32 

479 

HUDSON, C. F. 

1857-67 

U.S. 

Cong.-lnd. 

Pastor-prof. 

Candidate for immort. 

Unconscious detention 

Second death-destr. 

33 

489 

Ives, Chas. L. 

1877 

U.S. 


Physician-prof. 

Immort. conferred 

Complete unconsciousness 

Totally destroyed 

34 

495 

PETTINGELL, J. H. 

1878-84 

U.S. 

Cong.-Adv. Chr. Minister-author 

Candidate for immort. 


Utter extinct, life 

35 

505 

SYMPOSIUM (21) 

1882 

U.S.-Brit.-Cont. All faiths— The Life Everlasting —Presentation of Case for Conditionalism 

Total destruction 

36 

508 

Beecher, H. W. 

1875 

U.S. 

Congregational 

Minister-ed. 

Conditional immort. 


Total destruction 

37 

509 

Abbott, Lyman 

1888-90 

U.S. 

Congregational 

Pastor-ed.-author 

Mortal 


Utter destruction 

38 

512 

Stowe, Harriet B. 

1858 

U.S. 

Congregational 

Author 



Rejects etern. torment 

39 

516 

Hendrickson, C. R. 

1882 

U.S. 

Baptist 

Pastor 

Immort. only in Christ 

Not conscious in death 

Total destruction 

40 

518 

Butler, C. M. 

1865-90 

U.S. 

Episcopalian 

Rector-prof. 

Conditional immort. 


Total death 

41 

520 

Bacon, L. W. 

1882-90 

U.S. 

Congregational 

Pastor-prof .-ed. 

Immort. not inherent 


No eternal torment 

42 

521 

SYMPOSIUM (52) 

1890 

U.S. 


That Unknown Country (52 participants)— 

-All three views of trilemma presented 

43 

522 

Wilson, Jos. D. 

1882 

U.S. 

Ref. Epis. 

Rector-prof. 

Immort. conditional 


Returns—non-exist. 

44 

524 

Hart, Wm. R. 

1882 

U.S. 


Layman-businessman 

No innate immort. 


Ultimate destruction 

45 

528 

Kramer, Geo. R. 

1882 

U.S. 

Meth.-lnd. 

Pastor 

Immort. after resurrec. 


2d death—no resur. 

46 

529 

Mann, Cameron 

1888 

U.S. 

Prot.-Epis. 

Bishop 

Not inherently immort. 


Ultimate destruction 








SIGNIFICANCE OF EVIDENCE REVEALED BY CHART B 


I. In 1877 a fresh revolt began against Eternal-Torment that made a worldwide impact, and resulted in a widespread restudy of the issue in Britain, 
the Continent, America, and beyond, and setting off a chain of developments. 

2- Dean Farrar’s epochal Westminster Abbey sermons, in November, 1877, marked a turning point in the consideration of Conditionalism, forcing it 
to the fore as the center of controversy, investigation, and pulpit discussion, not only in England but out to the ends of the earth, more so than upon 
any single previous occasion. 

3. This resulted in a succession of symposiums—newspaper, periodical, and book—both in Britain and in America, bringing the conflicting positions 
before multitudes for scrutiny and evaluation. The periodicals were the Homiletic Monthly, Christian World, and Contemporary Review in Britain, and 
the North American Review, Christian Union, and Homiletic Monthly in the United States. Two of the leading book symposiums were The Life Ever¬ 
lasting (twenty-one contributors), and That Unknown Country (fifty-two participants, pro and con). 

4. One abiding result was the formation of a Conditional Immortality Association in Britain—an intradenominational organization, with an official 
organ (The Bible Standard), and having annual and then semiannual conferences, with noted participants, printed reports, and exerting a marked influ¬ 
ence. 

5. A large group of able men of all persuasions—not only theologians, but teachers, scientists, historians, physicians, editors, Bible translators, and 
missionaries, not to mention bishops and deans—affirmed their acceptance of Conditionalism and commanded respect because of their erudition, accom¬ 
plishments, and prominence. 

6. Nevertheless, the awakened interest resulted in a wave of repression and ostracism in some sections, extending out to many lands—not only in 
Britain and Scotland but in Belgium, South Africa, Japan, China, and the United States—bringing the issue before multitudes from yet another angle. 

7. Five additional Conditionalist periodicals in Britain and America— The Messenger, Bible Echo, Rainbow, Bible Standard, and The Faith —provided 
the medium for contacting large groups of readers. 

8. The production of a remarkable pamphlet literature (The Faith Library) with 128 separate items—comprising special contributions, addresses, re¬ 
prints of choice book chapters or periodical articles, discussions, and research findings—provided choice inexpensive literature for wide distribution. 

9. Various publishers arose who continued to give wings to new books, periodicals, pamphlets, and tracts in different lands, but chiefly in Britain and 
America. 

10. Two American writers produced books of exceptional merit—Prof. Charles F. Hudson and Rev. John H. Pettingell—comparable to the writings of 
Constable in Britain, and lifting the level of Conditionalist scholarship and appeal in North America. 

II. Noted American names likewise appear on the Conditionalist roster—like Dr. Lyman Abbott and world-known author Harriet Beecher Stowe. And 
famous preachers now back the Conditionalist position in a spreading revolt against the dogma of Eternal Torment. 


Technical Aspects of This Period 

The denominational spread in this time section (B) is more diversified—nine Anglican (or Episcopal), nine Congregational, seven Independent or 
Non-Conformist, four Presbyterian, two Methodist (or Wesleyan), and one each of Disciple, Waldensian, and Advent Christian. 

In geographical distribution there was also a marked shift. While nineteen were in Britain, fourteen were now in America, with the rest spread over 
Italy, South Africa, New Zealand, Canada, Jamaica, Japan, and China. 

And as to positions or vocations of these spokesmen, there were one bishop, one dean, a general superintendent, twelve university, seminary, or col¬ 
lege professors, twelve pastors or rectors, six editors, four physicians, and four missionaries, as well as a Bible translator, an evangelist, a lawyer, a scien¬ 
tist, prominent laymen, and military men—and all of them authors. These take up the cudgels, producing books of merit as well as unnumbered periodical 
articles. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 



rominent Names 


Added to Conditionalist Roster 


I. Time Due for Restudy and Settlement of Issues 

As we have seen again and again, the seventies and 
eighties constituted a period of marked restlessness and concern 
in theological circles, both in the Old World and in the New. 
Even among those not personally participating in the discus¬ 
sion over the nature and destiny of man there was widespread 
conviction that a re-examination of the whole question was 
now called for. And unquestionably there was a far-flung re ¬ 
volt a gainst the traditional dogma of the Eternal Torment of 
the wicked, as multiplied scores of books on the issue testify. 

And as we have noted, this thought was frequently voiced 
by leaders in the growing Conditionalist Movement, which 
awakening now embraced many of the finest scholars of the 
day. It was just at this time that internationally known Dr. 
Philip Schaff was moved to express his deep-seated conviction 
that it was ti me to take up th e un finished busines s of the Refor- 
mation a nd bring it to completion. And in this category Schaff 
definitely included the “ mi ddle sta te,” or state of man in 
death—upon which Luther’s lone voice had touched, as the 
Reformation broke—and of course, involving the true escha¬ 
tology of Scripture. Note Schaff’s phrasing in its setting. 

Reformers Left ‘‘Middle State” for Present Con¬ 
sideration.— In 1883 Sc haff, 1 distin guished president of Union 


1 Dr. Philip Schaff (1819-1893), Swiss-born American theologian and church his- 
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The ologic al Seminary, t heologian, historian, author, and edi- 
tor, w ent on record with this statement as to the Reformers' 
having le ft the “Middle State” pr oblem “for our days to recon¬ 
sider 

“While theyjjthe Reformers] rooted out the mediaeval doctrine of 
Purgato ry, they failed to substitute a better theory of the middle state, 
and left Jt for our days to reconsider this whole qu est ion and to reach 
positive results. The Protestant creeds almost wholly ignore the middle 
state, and pass from death immediately to the final state after the general 
judgment, and the old Protestant theologians nearly identify the pre- 
resurrection state of the righteous and wicked with their post-resurrection 
state, except that the former is a disembodied state of perfect bliss or 
perfect misery. By this confusion the resurrection and the general judg¬ 
ment are reduced to an empty formality.” 2 

This was precisely the case. This aspect of the larger 
question of the nature and destiny of man, his state during 
death, was largely untouched by the Protestant Reformer 
group as a whole. They rejected Purgatory. But aside from 
Luther and Tyndale and a few others, they left the basic 
p roblem, inherited from Catholicism , lar ge ly unresolved. And 
this was specifically what was now being challe nge d with in¬ 
creasing^ vigor on both sides of the Atlan tic, in this second 
h alf of the nineteenth century . T his search, and often struggle, 
for a true solution unfolds before our eyes in the chapters of 
this section. 

Similar views were echoed by other prominent non¬ 
participating theologians. One was Dr. Charles A. Briggs,* * 
one of the managing editors of The Presbyterian Review at 
the time Schaff’s conviction was voiced in its pages. Briggs 
likewise recognized the crucial hour to which the Christian 


torian, was educated at Tubingen, Halle, and Berlin. He became professor of history at the 
German Reformed Seminary in Mercersburg, Pennsylvania (1844), and professor and finally 
president of Union Theological Seminary in New York (1870). His twelve-volume History of 
the Christian Church (1883-1893), and The Person of Christ (1865), were matched by his 
editing of the Schaff-Herzog Religious Encyclopedia (1882-1884), The Nicene and Post-nicene 
Fathers (twenty-eight volumes, 1877), ancf The Creeds of Christendom (1877). In 1870 he 
was made president of the American Committee for the Revision of the authorized version of 
the Bible. 

a Philip Schaff, “Studies in Eschatology,** The Presbyterian Review (New York), 
October, 1883, p. 737. 

* Charles Augustus Briggs (1841-1913) was trained at Union Theological Seminary 

and in Berlin. After pastoral work he became professor of Hebrew at Union Seminary, and 
was made editor of The Presbyterian Review (1880-1890). In 1899 he took orders m the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 
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faith had come, and expressed the need of a restudy of esc ha¬ 



tology, which is inseparably associated with the nature and 


l particularly the destiny of m an. His statement appeared in his 
book Whither? A Theological Question for the Times (1889). 
Hear it: 

“All the faults of Traditionalism converge at this point [of escha¬ 
tology]. Here we find extra-confessional errors, infra-confessional errors, 
and contra-confessional errors; and the entire Church is in a condition of 
great perplexity/' 4 

This problem, he believed, needed to be studied through. 
And we are witnessing in these chapters the momentous strug¬ 
gle of earnest men to reach sound conclusions on these basic 
issues. We now continue the testimony of scholarly American 
witnesses. Note especially the tie-in with Section V, by A. J. 
Gordon. 


II. Rector Huntington—Outspoken Champion of 
Conditional Immortality 


William Reed Huntington, D.D., LL.D. (1838-1909), 
rector of All Saints church, Worcester, Massachusetts, for 
twenty-one years (1862-1883), then of Grace church in New 
York City, was trained at Norwich University, Vermont, and at 
Harvard. He became one of the most widely known clergymen 
of his time. He was elected bishop of Iowa, but declined in 
order to continue his parish work. 5 While rector at Worcester 
he gave a memorable series of sermons on various aspects of 
Conditional Immortality, which position he had frankly es¬ 
poused. These addresses he later published in book form under 
the same title Conditional Immortality (1878). 

Dr. Huntington frankly states that his purpose in publish¬ 
ing was twofold: (1) To offer a Biblical alternative for those 
who cannot accept the horrors of the dogma of the Eternal Tor¬ 
ment of the wicked; and (2) “to test the right of a clergyman 
thinking as I thought to keep a standing place in the ministry 

4 C. A. Briggs, Whither? A Theological Question for the Times , p. 195. 

5 Worcester [Mass.] Telegram , July 27, 1909. 
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Upper Left: Dr. William Reed Huntington (d. 1909), Episcopalian, Worcester, 
Massachusetts—Ultimate and Utter Destruction of Wicked. Upper Right: Dr. 
George Dana Boardman (d. 1903), Baptist Pastor of Philadelphia—Innate Im¬ 
mortality Negates Resurrection. Lower Left: Amos Augustus Phelps (d. 1874), 
Congregational Clergyman and Editor—Sweeping Portrayal of Immortal-Soul 
Issues. Lower Right: Dr, John Steward Holden (d. 1934), Vicar, St. Paul’s 
Church, London—Dead All Sleep Till Second Advent. 
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of the Episcopal Church/’ 8 This explanation he wrote in 
1881. Then he states, “Having accomplished the last object, 
and done what little I could towards the former end, I am con¬ 
tent.” His plan was successful. His Conditionalist views did 
not affect either his churchly standing or his influence. 

1. Huntington Influenced by White and Hudson.— 

In Suter’s Life and Letters of William Reed Huntington 
(1925), in a letter dated August 1, 1878, in connection with 
a statement as to his own belief in Conditional Immortality, 
Huntington alludes to Conditionalist Edward White as “au¬ 
thor of the best book there is on ‘Conditional Immortality/ ” 
Suter also refers to the earlier influences leading to Hunting¬ 
ton’s espousal of the teaching of Life Only in Christ, and the 
vicissitudes resulting therefrom: 

“Presentations of this subject had strongly influenced Dr. Hunting- 
ton, even in the years before he entered upon the work in Worcester, 
especially Charles Frederick Hudson’s book entitled, ‘Debt and Grace/ 
Furthermore, it is of interest to remember that it was in relation to the 
‘doctrine of the last things’ that young Huntington, the candidate, was 
thought to be unsound by Bishop Eastburn, and possibly one to whom 
ordination should be denied.” * 7 

But he was ordained, nevertheless. Suter then makes this 
pertinent observation: “It is to be noted that this theory of con¬ 
ditional immortality appears to have had a certain fascination y/ 
for preachers and leaders in the Episcopal Church.” 6 

The truth of this statement is attested again and again on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

2. Conditionalist Views Reaffirmed at Close of Life. 

—Toward the close of Dr. Huntington’s life, in a letter writ¬ 
ten in 1906, he reiterates his unchanged conviction of Life Only 
in Christ in these explicit words quoted by Suter: 

“I have never changed my conviction that eternal life in Christ and 
no eternal life away from Him is the real New Testament teaching. It 


W. R. Huntington, “Letter,” auoted in J. H, Pettingell, The Life Everlasting, p. 749. 

7 John Wallace Suter, Life ana Letters of William Reed Huntington. A Champion 
of Unity, p. 176. 

* Ibid., p. 177. 
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can be set forth without lurid accompaniments, and yet in a way to 
startle the conscience, and certainly the conscience needs startling now 
and then. It certainly is a very curious fact in theology that, among all 
the voices in the Bible, that of the mild and gentle Jesus is the one most 
eloquent of doom. There is much more about hell in the Gospels than 
in the Epistles, and very much less in the Old Testament than in either 
Gospels or Epistles. The sulphurous symbolism of the Apocalypse, of 
course, stands by itself as a thing apart, but even there I seem to discern 
more hints of spiritual death and destruction than of everlasting con¬ 
sciousness of torment/* B 

3. Immortality a Gift Bestowed on Seekers.— In Con¬ 
ditional Immortality (1878), in commenting on 1^ Peter 4H7 
("What shall be the end of them that obey not the gospel of 
God?’’), Huntington refers to three views commonly held: (1) 
That the soul is mortal and perishes with the body; (2) that 
the soul is immortal and cannot die, and continues to exist 
forever; and (3) that the soul, subject to death in consequence 
of sin, may by the grace and gift of God become immortal and 
live forever—which belief is Conditional Immortality. This he 
considered the true position. He maintains that a— 

“never-ending existence is not the common heritage of all men in virtue 
of their having been born into this world, but is rather to be regarded as 
a gift bestowed on those who seek it from the Eternal Himself.** 10 

4. Ultimate and Utter Destruction of Wicked.— On 
page 47 Huntington refers to the six prevalent concepts as to 
the fate of the wicked, which might be listed as: (1) Extinc¬ 
tion of being at death; (2) immediate admission to state of 
blessedness at death; (3) restoration after a season of punish¬ 
ment; (4) happiness or unhappiness, according to conduct, in 
present world; (5) never-ceasing torment; and (6) final extinc¬ 
tion of the unrepentant wicked after an appropriate period 
and degree of punishment—the position that he holds. 

As to the fate of the wicked, there are three major schools 
of thought, constituting a theological trilemma, just as devel¬ 
oped in the Early Church. These are: (1) Never-ending Punish¬ 
ment—which rests on antecedent belief that man is immortal; 


9 Ibid ., pp. 446, 447. 

10 Huntington, Conditional Immortality , p. 124. 
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(2) Universal Restorationism; and (3) Conditional Immor¬ 
tality, with ultimate and utter destruction for the incorrigibly 
wicked. In championing the last of these schools, Huntington 
again concurs with all Conditionalists. Then he turns to the 
attitude of Anglicanism. 

5. CONDITIONALISM IMPLICIT IN ANGLICAN FORMULARIES. 
—In chapter twenty of The Everlasting Gospel, an appendix 
to his volume Conditional Immortality is republished. Dr. 
Huntington there discusses the Conditionalism implicit in the 
Anglican formularies, set forth by the revisionists from Ed¬ 
ward’s to Elizabeth’s day. 11 The reduction of the Forty-two 
Articles to Thirty-nine was, he avers, “in consequence of the 
perfectly loyal adherence of those sixteenth-century scholars 
to the early Christian tradition.” 13 And “because the Prayer- 
Book faithfully reflects Scripture,” it “presents conditional im¬ 
mortality as the likeliest purport of our Lord’s teaching about 
the future of man.” 18 Then he comments: 

“When it is remembered how thoroughly the popular theology of the 
Reformation period, both Roman and anti-Roman, was committed to the 
doctrine of endless torment, it seems little short of miraculous that the 
revised service-book of the national Church [in 1562] should have been 
kept clean from so great a blemish.” 14 

6. Life Only in Christ in Prayer Book and Collects. 
—Huntington then refers to the judgment rendered by the 
ecclesiastical court of 1864.“ But passing the legal precedent, he 
comes to the plain English of the P rayer Book concerning “end¬ 
less life through Christ, ” and declares that one “could not 
frame one [a liturgy] better adapted to the purpose than that 
which already exists under the name of The Common Prayer.” 
Discussing the Latin ceternus and the Greek aionios, he de¬ 
clares the terms do not necessa rily “co nnote endless duration ,” 
and contends that life is “given to us only in Christ.” And 
consequently, “all life which is cut off from Christ's life is a 
non-everlasting, perishable thing.” 18 

11 See chapter six of this work. 

33 Quoted in PettingeJJ, The Life Everlasting, p. 745. 

w Ibid. 1* Ibid. 

18 Pettingell, op. eit ., p. 746. 


38 See pp. 394-396. 
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Discussing the Litany, “From everlasting damnation, 
Good Lord, deliver us,” Huntington refers to “everlasting 
damnation” as "inevitable loss,” or deprivation of “his very 
existence.” 17 Then, in the Morning Prayer, and others, appeal 
is made t hat we be brought “to everlasting life.” And in the 
first of the Advent collects, we pray that “ ‘in the time of this 
mortal life,’ we may so cast away the works of darkness that 
in the last day we may ‘rise to the life immortal while in 
the second we ask that ‘we may embrace and ever hold fast 
the blessed hope of^everlasting life which Thou hast given 
us in our Saviour Jesus Christ.’ ” 18 Then Dr. Huntington de¬ 
clares: “The whole doctrine of conditional immortality may be 
said to be contained in these two collects.” 18 

7. Christ Opened “Gate of Everlasting Life.”— “On 
the Sunday before Easter we are bidden to pray that we may 
. . . be ' made partakers of His resurrection.’ ” And on Easter, 
the opening collect refers to the Resurrected Christ as the One 
who has “' opened unto us the gate of everlasting life / ” and 
by His death and resurrection “hath restored to us everlasting 
life.” 20 Thus we may “come to the land of everlasting life ” 21 
So it is through the Son of God that we are “strengthened 
and built up into that life which alone is permanent and abid¬ 
ing.” 

Such is Dr. Huntington’s argument on the Anglican for¬ 
mularies, placing their evidence before his readers. He closes 
with the thought that the Anglican manual of worship re¬ 
flects “the great central truth of the revelation of Jesus Christ: 
‘I am come that ye might have life, and that ye might have it 
more abundantly.’ ” 22 

III. Boardman—Innate Immortality Negates Resurrection 

George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. (1828-1903), gifted 
Baptist c lergyman , and for thirty years pastor of the First Bap- 


» Ibid p. 748. 
“ Ibid., p. 749. 


17 Ibid., pp. 746, 747. 
« Ibid. 

1 » Ibid. 
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tist church of Philadelphia, was the son of Baptist missionaries 
to Burma, his mother being the second wife of Adoniram Jud- 
son. After graduating from Brown University and Newton 
Theological Seminary, Boardman was ordained in 1855. Then, 
after an eight-year pastorate in Rochester, New York, he 
went to Philadelphia, where he ministered in one church 
for the remainder of his life. (Pictured on page 543.) 

A man of sterling integrity, large-minded, greathearted, 
and beloved by all, he stood in the front rank of the Baptist 
ministry. Indeed, in many things he was far ahead of his day, 
blending “doctrine with doing” and “creed with character.” 
His purpose was “not to argue but inquire, not to destroy but 
to upbuild.” 28 He was also a frequent lecturer in various col¬ 
leges and religious congresses. 

1. Natural Immortality Not Taught in Bible. —To Dr. 
Boardman the Bible was ever supreme. And his Philadelphia 
pastorate was unique in that he preached 931 expositorial 
sermons that traversed the whole of the Old and the New Tes- 
tament. I t was estimated that these would be the equiva¬ 
lent of six ty-four volumes of 350 page s each. And many were 
put into printed form. Such is an expositional procedure 
probably without a parallel in the annals of modern preaching. 
And it was out of such a background of Bible study that he 
espoused Conditionalism . In his Studies in the Creative Week, 
one of his best-known works, he expressly states: 

“Not a single passage of Holy Writ, from Genesis to Revelation, 
teaches, so far as I am aware, the doctrine of Man's natural immortality. 
On the other hand, Holy Writ emphatically declares that God only hath 
immortality (1 Tim. vi. 16).” ** 

Here are a few other samples: 

“Belief then in Jesus Christ is the pivotal condition of securing the 
gift of immortality.” 28 



w “I fear that in our preaching we do not ma ke enough of this pivota l 
doctri ne of Christianity [the resu rrection], this d istinguishing revelation 


28 Kerr Boyce Tupper, Georgs Dana Boardman , p. 11. 

24 George D. Boardman. Studies in the Creative Week 3 pp, 215. 216. 
28 Boardman. I mmortality, p . II. 
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of the gospel, this divine announcement from the Lord of the worlds, to 
wit, that Jesus and Jesus only is the resurrection and the life.” w 

There was likewise a statement in his Epiphanes that is 
revealing: 

"In the first Adam life existed as in a receptacle; from the Second 
Adam [Christ] life flows as fro m a fountain. Having life in Himself 
inherently, and not as a gift, the Second Adam touches life in its very 
origin and spring, being Himself the Resurrection and the Life." ” 

2. Man Not Naturally or Inherently Immortal.— 
It should be explained that Dr. Boardman’s Studies in the 
Creative Week were originally delivered as Sunday jiight ser- 
mons. Th en, upon request, they were given a second time as 
fourteen noon lectures in a Philadelphia hall in 1878, and 
finally put into book form. So they had three public presenta¬ 
tions—two oral and one printed. These sermons deal with Cre¬ 
ation, Eden, the tree of life, the Fall, and the plan of redemp¬ 
tion. One of Boardman’s key statements is that the “Tree of 
Life” was called such “because it was the symbol of bestowed 
immortality.” 28 And there is this further explicit statement: 
“man is not naturally, inherently, constitutionally, in the origi- 
nal make-up of his bein g, immortal.” 28 

He then adds that he is speaking of “the doctrine of im¬ 
mortality as indicated in the [Genesis] Archive of Eden.” Here 
is his full, lucid statement concerning the Biblical witness as 
to man’s nature, from which an excerpt is quoted: 

"I must add that not a single passage of Holy Writ, from Genesis to 
Revelation, teaches, so far as I am aware, the doctrine of Man’s natural 
immortality. On the other hand, Holy Writ emphatically declares that 
God only hath immortality (1 Tim. vi. 16): that is to say: God alone is 
naturally, inherently, in His own essence and nature, immortal. He 
al one is th e I AM—having this as His name forever, His memorial to all 
generations (Ex. iii. 13-15). If, then, Man is immortal, it is because im¬ 
mortality has been bestowed on him. He is immortal, not because he 
was created so, but because he has become so, deriving his deathlessness 
from Him Who alone hath immortality/’ 80 


28 Ibid., p. 14. 

27 Boardman, Epiphanies of the Risen Lord, p. 266. 

28 Boardman, CreGtivrt-W~eek, p7 215. 

® Ibid. 

90 Ibid., pp. 215, 216. 
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3. Immortality Tied in With Tree of Life. —Dr. 
Boardman concludes with this related question and statement: 




If Man is inherently immortal, what need was there of any Tree 
>f Life at a ll? This much, then, seems to be clear: Immort ality was some- 
how parab olically conditioned o n the eat ing o f th is mysterious Tre e, .and 
the Immo rtality was for the entire Man—spi rit a nd soul and body /' a 


4. Pagan Dualism Retained in Christian Theology. 
—Boardman deplores the fact that Zoroastrian Dualism was 
injected into Christianity, and remarks, “It is amazing that a 
notion so thoroughly heathen was not long ago uprooted out 
of Christian theology.” Then, turning to another angle, he 
adds, “It seems impossible” that “the spiri t sho uld consciously 
exist without a body.” 88 That was the witness of his Creative 
IT^&r^HeavenTs a place as well as a state, a locality as well 
as a character. . . . Thus in a sense, the two worlds—the present 
and the future—are related to each other as means to ends.” 83 


5. Analogies From Nature Are Deceptive. —Next, 
in a remarkable sermon on “Immortality,” preached by Dr. 
Boardman before the North Philadelphia Baptist Association, 
an assembly of ministers, on October 1, 1891, and “published 
by order of the Association,” he answers the transcendent 
question, “If a man die, shall he live again?” Dr. Boardman 
says that we cannot get any true answer from nature, meta¬ 
physics, reason, instinct, philosophy, or even the analogies of 
nature. As to the latter, he states convincingly: 

"Very beautiful are the poetic interpretations of the re-emergence 
of the spring-leaves; the transformation of the caterpillar into the butter¬ 
fly; the classic legends of the Phoenix and the Psyche. Alas, the analogy 
fails just at the point where it ought to win. Neither the tree nor the 
caterpillar actually died. But uproot the tree, so that the stump is ac¬ 
tually dead; crush the caterpillar, so that its life is absolutely ex¬ 
tinguished: think you that the tree will ever put forth spring-leaves, or 
that the caterpillar will ever flutter in the golden sunlight?” M 

6. Innate Immortality a Denial of Life as Christ's 
Gift.— To Jesus, then, we must go, and the New Testament. 


« Ibid., p. 216. 
**lbid., p. 286. 


83 Ibid., p. 287. 

34 Boardman, Immortality, p. 6. 
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In His talks with Mary and Martha, Jesus declares that He 1 / 
Himself “in His own person and character and work, is the 
resurrection-force itself.” “ And this resurrection of the sleep¬ 
ing saints will take place when He comes back again. Then 
Boardman adds: 


“Jesus Christ is the source and means of the life as well as of the 
resurrection. . . . He is the resu rrection because He is the life.” M 

“Jesus Christ then is the source, the means, the giver of eternal life; 
the life which is spiritual, blessed, immortal.” 87 


But this sweeps aside the postulate of innate “personal 
immortality.” Then comes this striking statement: 

“There is on the part of the church itself such a belief in the doctrine 
of the natural immortality of all men as to amount to a virtual denial of 
the doctrine that immortality or eternal life is the gift of Christ alone.” 88 


7. The Touchstone of Christianity Itself.— In an¬ 
swering the question “Do you believe that the Son of man is 
the sole giver of eternal life, and that he gives eternal life to 
none but his followers?” Boardman says: 


“It is a fundamental question, lying at the very basis of Christian 
theology. It is the very touch-ston e of Christianity. It is t he gospel it¬ 
s elf: Ch rist's own ev angel; his good news from above; his glad tidings 
from th e far off country. Eternal l ife in Jesus Christ, blissful immortality 
in and thr ough the Son of man—this is Chri st' s ow n positive con tribu -' 
tion to the literature of immortali ty, to the philosophy of the hereafter.” 


/ 


8. Give Inspired Information About the Hereafter. 
—After declaring that it was Christ who “abolished death and 
brought life and immortality to light through the gospel”—to 
preach which is our responsibility as heralds and teachers—he 
makes this solemn appeal to his “brethren of the ministry”: 

“When we come into our pulpits, it is not to soothe our listeners with 
brilliant conjectures, hopeful surmises, elaborate attempts at demon¬ 
stration concerning immortality—that kind of preaching we leave to 
heathen teachers and pagan philosophers in Christian lands. But when 
we come into our pulpits, it is to give to our listeners positive, divine 
information about the hereafter.” 40 


“ Ibid., p. 8. 
« Ibid., p. 9. 


» Ibid., p. 11. 
“76W., P . 13. 


» Ibid. 

40 Ibid., p. 14. 
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9. Obligation of the Christian Ministry. —And he 
clinches his address with these words: 

“It is our blessed privilege to say to the dying sinner: ‘The wages of 
sin is death; but the free gift of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus our 
Lord/ It is our blessed privilege to announce to all men saints and 
sinners; ‘Our testimony is this, that God gave unto us eternal life, and 
this life is in his Son.’ Dearly beloved, pardon me for the utterance, but 
I must say it: I fear that in our preaching we do not make enough of this 
pivotal doctrine of Christianity, this distinguishing revelation of the 
gospel, this divine announcement from the Lord of the worlds, to wit, 
that Jesus and Jesus only is the resurrection and the life. It i s precis ely 
here that the Christian Religion comes out in most striking contrast with 
heathen philosop hies/’ a 

We are to fall back upon the Word of God when “storm- 
tossed by . . . materialistic doubts, philosophical speculations, 
Satanic assaults.” 43 

10. Summarizing Excerpts on Conditionalism.— Board- 
man then sums up his Conditionalist position with these terse 
phrases: 

“Out of Christ death; in Christ life/* 

“He who touches Christ’s cross, and none but he, lives for ever/* 

“The way to the true Tree of Life is now open/’ 

“He [Christ] is the true Elixir Vitae; He alone is the heavenly 
nectar and ambrosia of the true immortality." 43 


IV. Phelps—Sweeping Portrayal of “Immortal Soul” Issues 

Amos Augustus Phelps (1805-1874) was graduated 
from Yale Divinity School in 1830. In due time he entered the 
Methodist ministry, wherein he continued to preach success¬ 
fully for twelve years, following the traditional teachings of 
the church, including the orthodox position on the nature and 
destiny of man. But a growing dissent regarding this teaching, 
resulting from a painstaking review of the Bible witness, 
brought such censure and opposition from his superiors and fel¬ 
low ministers that he withdrew in order to be free faithfully 


« ibid . 


«/*«/., p. 15. 


« Ibid P . 16. 
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to preach his new-found convictions regarding Christ as the 
only Source of life for man. 

He continued his preaching as an evangelist among dif¬ 
ferent churches in various parts of the country. He was an ef¬ 
fective writer, and for several years edited a religious weekly, 
The Bible Banner, of New York. Finally he affiliated with the 
C ongregational Church in Rochester, New York, laboring ef¬ 
fectively as city missioner under the direction of the Union 
Missionary Society of the city. 

Inasmuch as his contribution is one of the most com¬ 
prehensive chapters in The Life Everlasting Symposium, we 
will epitomize the entire presentation, in order to provide an 
over all conspectus. It is one of the most penetrating summaries, 
historically, Biblically, and logically, of his time. Phelps knew 
well the sting of such epithets as “heretic” and “infidel,” and 
what it was to receive the anathema of some of the clergy. But 
he rejoiced in the fact that “hundreds of pious and scholarly 
men” had already repudiated this relic of “baptized Platonism.” 
He introduced his stand in this way: 

"Having given the whole subject a careful and prayerful investiga¬ 
tion—examining alike the strongest rational and Scriptural arguments 
used to support the dominant view—I am compelled to reject the cur¬ 
rent doctrine of inherent immortality, for the following twelve rea¬ 
sons .'*’ 44 

1. Immortality of Soul “Has a Bad History.” —Here / 
is the initial paragraph in his series of indictments: 

"1. S atanic origin . T his doctrine can be traced through the muddy 
channels of a corrupted Christia nity, a perverted Judaism, a pagan 
philosophy , and a superstitious idolatry, to the great instigator of mis- 
chi ef in the garden of Ed en. The Protestants borrowed it from the 
Cathol ics, the Catholics from the Pharise es, the Pharisees Trom the 
Pagans, an d t he Pagans from the old Serpent, who first preached the 
doctrine amid the lovely bo wers o f Paradise to an audience all too willing 



Then, he says, “Satan patched up his system by inventing 


44 Amos A. Phelps, “Is Man by Nature Immortal?” in Pettingell, The Life Everlasting, 

p. 640. 

« Ibid., pp. 640, 641. 
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the double-e ntity theory that man is a “dual being,” with a 
“material body and an immaterial soul” constituting the “real 
man,” with the soul leaving the body at death, and continuing 
to exist as a “conscious personality,” “through all eternity, in 
happiness or misery.” " W hen this theory is accepted , he adds, 
God is “discredited and Satan believ ed.” 47 

2. “Heathen Philosophy” Becomes Predominant.— 
Next, “Satan's oily argument” was adopted by the pagans 
down the “stream of time,” especially by the Egyptians, with 
the added element of “transmigration.” Among the Greeks it 
became a philosophy rather than a religion, accompanied by 
“endless confusions and speculations.” Then “Plato, the le ad- 
ing defender, coupled the doctrine of immortality with that 
of p re-existence and transmigratio n.” ** 

3. “Jewish Belief” Corrupted by Association. —Not 
\juntil after long association with the heathen did the Jews 

adopt these extr aneous views— aft er the Babylonia n captiv ity. _ 
Then the Pharis ees tried to “couple the Scriptural do ctrine of 

resurrect ion with the pagan doctrine of natural im mortality, 
whi le the Saddu cee s reje cted both.” Jesus warned His disciples 
“not to accept th e doctrine of e ither.” 49 

4. “Christian Compromise” Effected Slowly. —Fol¬ 
lowing the Conditionalist teaching of Christ and the apostles, 
all five Apostolic Fathers held to the clear “Gospel of life and 
death.” But at the end of the second century the penetration 
began: 

“While Theophilus, Polycrates, Irenaeus, Lactandus, and some 
others proclaimed life only in Christ, Athanagoras, Tertullian, Augustine, 
and others affirmed the doctrine of immortality for all men, and endless 
torments for the wicked.” 80 

This last feature was “so revolting” that others began to 
contend that “all” will be ultimately and “eternally saved.” 
Thus the “commi ngled systems of Christianity and Platonic 
philos ophy” permeated the chu rch—the “unholy leaven” work- 


« Ibid., pp. 639, 640. 
47 Ibid., p. 641. 
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“'Ibid., p p. 641, 64 2. 
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ing “until nearly the whole lump was at last infected.” Bl It is 
but fair to state that Phelps evidences a remarkable grasp of 
the historical facts. 52 And he was but one of many on both 
sides of the Atlantic at this time making independent studies 
of background facts, thus lifting the whole question out of the 
realm of surmise and misconception. 

5. “Papal Decree” Formally Officializes Dogma.— 
Finally, to affix the “seal of the church” upon the dogma of the 
“natural immortality” of the soul, Leo X, in 1513, affirmed 
that the soul is “immortal,” and decreed those who asserted 
otherwise to be “heretics.” 53 Nevertheless, “most of the Re¬ 
formers” retained this papal dogma, the Helvetic Confession 
echoing the papal position by declaring: “ ‘We condemn all 
who scoff at the immortality of the soul, or bring it into doubt 
by subtle disputations/ ” 54 

6. “At Variance” With “Scriptural Account of Man’s 
Creation.” —“The history of man’s origin ” she ds lig ht on his 
“nature." Formed of the dust, he was “vitalized with ‘the 
breath of life / ” The “whole man, thus vitali zed, 'became a 
l iving so ul / Not a word is said about an ‘immortal soul.’ ” The 
prevalent theory could never be deduced from Genesis 1 
and 2“ 

7. “Clashes” With “Bible Statement of Man’s Fall.”— 
Our first parents we re pl ace d “between two possible destinies 
— mortality and immortali ty.” From the day of the Fall, Adam 
“became a dying man.” He “subjected himself to a death-des¬ 
tiny.” He was excluded from Eden lest, as a sinner, he mighty/ 
live forever. He was thus cut off from all possibility of “be¬ 
coming immortal in misery.” 56 

8. “Opposed” to “Scriptural Doctrine of Death.”— 
“Popular theology” transforms death into a “blessing,” an 
“emancipator,” a “gate to endless joy,” a “glorious corona- 

61 Ibid. 62 See Part I of this volume. 

63 Phelps, “Is Man Immortal?” in Pettingell. The Life Everlasting, pp. 642 , 643. 
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tion.” But the Bible represents the dead as having “gone to a 
land of darkness, of silence, of sleep, and of absolute uncon¬ 
sciousness” (Eccl. 9:10; Ps. 6:5; 115:17; 146:4; Eccl. 9:5; 1 Cor. 
15:17, 18). It is a “negation of life/* a state of complete in¬ 
action, in contrast with “uninterrupted” survival and “con¬ 
scious existence.” But the Bible represents the dead as having 
“ceased to live ” and as “absolutely dependent upon the res¬ 
urrection for future life.” m 



9. “Equally Opposed” to “Physiological Facts.” —Sci¬ 
ence shows that the_^mind is not a separate entity” but an 
“attribute of the living man—the result of vitalized organiza¬ 
tion.^ The brain is the “organ of thought,” as the eye is the 
“o rgan of vision.” A head injury, indenting the skull, may 
produce “sudden unco nsciou sness,” which may continue for 
“days, weeks, or months,” until the skull is trepanned and the 
piece of bone lifted that compressed the brain. Then con¬ 
sciousness is restored, and a “blank in personal history” is 
ended. It is “a gratuitous assumption to say that though one 
blow may reduce the soul to a state of unconsciousness, two or 
three blows will thrill it into a more vigorous life than it ever 
£new before!” “ 


10. “Immortality” Nowhere Ascribed to Man's “Pres- 
V-7 ent State.” —Turning next to the Biblical testimony, Phelps 
declares that the term immortality does not occur in the Old 

J O ^T estament, and occurs only five times in the New Testament . 

“Immortal” is applied only to the “Eternal King,” not to man 
/ in whole or part (l Tim. 1:17). As to “immortality,” God 
alone “possesses it” (1 Tim. 6:16); Christ “brought it to light,” 
not as an “attribute of man,” but as a “glorious possibi lity 
through Himself” (1 Tim. 1:10 ). To obtain it we must “seek” 
for it (Rom. 2:7). And this mortal “must put on immortali ty” 
(1 Cor. 15:53). And it cannot be put on “ till the resurrection 
morni ng ” Thus the Bible “does not teach the immortality of 
the soul ” 59 


GT Ibid., p. 645. 


68 Ibid., pp. 645, 646. 


69 Ibid., p. 646. 
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11. “Blessing to Be Sought”; Not “Birthright Leg¬ 
acy.”— Jesus is revealed as the “world’s Life-Giver.” To a 
“race of dying sinners” He uttered the “sorrowful lament: ‘Ye 
will not come u nto me th at ye migh t have life.’ ” This implies 
that (1) “men are dead, either in fact or in prospect”^ (2) 

Christ is t he “appointed so urce of life, spiritual and eternal”; 
and (3) to obtain it men “ must make personal and earnest 
appl ication” (John 5:26; 1 John 5:11, 12). Eternal life is “in 
his Son.” It is ours “by promise.” We “now have it by faith 
and hope,” and those who seek endless life will in “due time” 
receive it. 90 

12. “Inherent Immortality” Opposed to “Scripture 
Doom of Wicked.” —According to Scripture, he continues, they 
shall “die” (Rom. 8:13; Deut. 30:19; Eze. 18:4; 33:11; John 
6:50; Rom. 6:23; James 1:15; 5:20; Rev. 2:11; 21:8). They 
sha ll “perish” (Ps. 37:20; Luke 13:3, 5; John 3:14, 16; Rom. 
2:12; 2 Cor. 2:15). They shall be “destroyed” (Ps. 145:20; 
37:38; Matt. 7:13; 10:28; Phil. 3:18, 19; 2 Thess. 1:7-9). They 
shall be “burnt up” (Mai. 4:1; Ps. 11:6; 21:8, 9; Isa. 66:15; 
Matt. 3:12; 13:40-42). The logic is inexorable: If sinners 
were immortal they could not perish”; but since they will 
“peri sh,” they are therefore “not immortal.” 61 

13. “Supersedes Necessity for a Resurrection.”— 
Those who stress “immortality of the soul” logically place little 
emphasis upon the “resurrection,” as the two do not “coalesce.” 
One vitiates the other. Even Tyndale saw this three centuries 
ago—that those who send men to “heaven, hell, or purgatory 
at death” “destroy the argument by which Christ and Paul 
prove the resurrection.” “ 

14. “Reduces the Judgment” to “Solemn Farce.” —The 
Bible teaches, Phelps continues, that the judgment will render 
the verdicts of “human destiny.” They will be “righteously 
rendered and faithfully executed.” That “does not occur at 


» Ibid., p. 647. 
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death.” There are not innumerable “judgment days scattered 
along the history of the race.” There is an appointed “day” 
when all will “stand before the judgment-seat of Christ.” But 
if “disembodied” spirits are rewarded at death, such a tribunal 
would be “nothing less than a solemn farce.” They are not 
brought back from heaven or a “penal hell” to have the ver¬ 
dict pronounced upon them. God’s way is just.® 

15. “Subverts” Bible Doctrine of Second Advent.— 
Moreover, if man has “an immortal soul capable of living 
without a body,” there is no necessity for a resurrection of t he 

“physical organism.” If the saints go to Heaven and sinners to 
Hell at de ath, th ere is “no need” of Christ’s returning to__“lift 
the curse and purify the earth for the saints inheritance.” 64 

\ 16. Theory Is “Prolific Source” of “Error.” —A tree is 
judged by its fruits. Think of the harvest of grievous errors 
such a dogma has brought forth—Mohammedanism, Shaker- 
ism, Swedenborgianism, Spiritualism, Purgatory, Mariolatry, 
U niversalism , Eternal -Tormentism. A ll these and more are 

\ ‘bu ilt upo n the assumption” that “dead folks are ali ve.” That 
s t he center and cir cum ference of Spiritism. That is the basis 
of all the money extracted from the Romanist to “help his dead 

fri ends th rough th e pains of pu rgatory.” And Universalism is 
only a “natural rebound” from the “doctrine of endless tor¬ 
ment.” Those who start with the “assumption of natural im¬ 
mortality” are “compelled to adopt a spiritualizing system 
of interpretation” that “turns the Bible upside down and opens 
up the floodgates of damaging error.” 66 

V. Gordon—Natural Immortality Substituted for Resurrection 

Adoniram Judson Gordon (1836-1895), pastor of the Clar¬ 
endon Street B aptist church, Boston , was a descendant of the 
renowned Pilgri m pastor, John Robinson . Adoniram’s father. 
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John Calvin Gordon, named after John Calvin, was a hyper- 
Calvinist. And his son, born in the modern foreign mission 
epoch, was accordingly named Adoniram Judson, after the 
missionary apostle to Burma. Such was his background. 

Gordon was graduated from Brown University and New¬ 
ton Theological Seminary, and later became a trustee of both 
institutions. Though living in a controversial era, he was not 
a polemicist but a proclaimer of the gospel. Revivals were fre¬ 
quent in his church. He emphasized the phrases “errant man” 
and “Inerrant Book,” and regarded the concordance as his best 
commentary. He was pre-eminently a spiritual preacher, as his 
writings attest: The Ministry of the Spirit; In Christ; Grace 
and Glory; Ecce Venit: Behold He Cometh; and The Two- 
Fold Life . To him the Bible held the place of incomparable 
pre-eminence. 

From a six-year pastorate in Jamaica Plains Baptist church, 
in 1869 he was called to the important Clarendon Street church, 
where he ministered until his death about twenty-five years 
later. He lived during a predominantly negative period of un¬ 
belief and gnosticism. Unitarian transcendentalism and the 
“lavender-water theology” were then flourishing in Boston, in 
the midst of which Gordon proclaimed a saving gospel. He 
was even arrested in 1885 for preaching on the Boston Commons 
to the unchurched. “Ruin and redemption” were the two 
poles of his theology, and “Back to Christ” his battle cry as he 
opposed the new theology of liberalism, which subtly em¬ 
ployed the familiar phrases of orthodoxy. 

To Gordon, Christianity was not a system of philosophy, 
but a revelation of faith, for philosophers had often made the¬ 
ology “dark with excess of light.” And all heresies, he observed 
pointedly, have been invented by learned scholars, and specu¬ 
lations “brooded in theological schools.” “Primitive faith” and 
the “primitive hope” were favorite expressions and objectives. 
He was one of the Northfield Conference speakers. 

Gordon believed that the end of the age was near, and 
was deeply concerned over eschatology. “We are living,” he 
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said, “at the terminal point of the old and the germinal point 
of the new/' when the “return of Christ” and the “renovation 
of the world” impends. Adhering to the Historical School of 
p rophetic inte rpreta tion, held from Reformation times on¬ 
ward,“ he believed the Papacy to be the Antichrist of prophecy, 
destined to be destroyed at Christ’s second advent (2 Thess. 
2:8). He was convinced that it was the only power that “an¬ 
swered to the prophecy of antichrist,” which had in many areas 
turned the truth of God into a lie, and had effected fatal sub¬ 
stitutions for the gospel. 

1. Death Injected as the Object of Hope. —Tremen¬ 
dous events, Gordon held, were to mark Christ’s coming. 
Among others, the day of the Advent is also “the day of the 
resurrection—‘that blessed last of deaths, when death is dead.' ” 
His biographer-son makes this significant statement: 

"His beliefs were those of the early church untainted by Hellenisms. 
Those two errors of an earthly theology, That the world is the Christian’s 
home and that the grave is the Christian's hope,’ were unqualifiedly re¬ 
jected." 97 

Adoniram Gordon also significantly stated: “ ‘As the ear¬ 
lier martyrs must wait for the later martyrs before they can 
receive their full consummation of blessedness, so must the 
renewed soul wait for the renewed body in order that it 
may be perfected.’ ” And his revealing words concerning er¬ 
roneous eschatological concepts are highly significant: 

4i ‘Because our e schatolo gy has so generally overlooked this great 
fact and substituted the d octrine of the immor ta lity of the soul for the 
«t riptural doctrine of the resurrection of the man, the eye has been 
fixed on dea t h as the object of hop e/ " ” ~ 

2. Sexton’s Bell Has Supplanted Angel’s Trump.— 
d enying that death is the great “s anctifier,” Gordon insisted 
that— 

"it is only when the glorified soul is united to the glorified body that we 

86 See Froom, Prophetic Faith, vols. 2, 3, 4. 

m Ernest B. Gordon, Adoniram Judson Gordon—a Biography, p. 328. The value of 
the biography is enhanced because it is replete with “extracts drawn from unpublished or 
uncollected sermons and addresses.” 

68 Quoted in Gordon, loc. cit. 
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shall awake satisfied in his likeness ... the predestined purpose of re¬ 
demption, that we should be conformed to the image of his Son, consum¬ 
mated at last in a flash of Advent glory." 88 

Modern concepts, he declared, have supplanted the primi¬ 
tive doctrine of resurrection. Gordon contended that— 

“instead of holding that at the sound of the last trump God ‘will quicken 
your mortal bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in you/ it is becoming 
very common to maintain that at death a spiritual, incorporeal sub¬ 
stance is released from the body. Thus one’s death is his resurrection, 
since in that event an imprisoned spiritual body breaks its shell and 
comes forth like the butterfly from the chrysalis. It is not, therefore, the 
angel’s trumpet calling the dead from the grave that ushers in the resur¬ 
rection, but the sexton’s bell tolling the dead to the grave.” 70 

Such a concept Gordon totally rejected. 

3. Premillennialism Discredited Under Roman Apos¬ 
tasy. —He held that premillennialism was the “orthodox faith 
of the church in the primitive and purest ages,” but that 
it began seriously to be discredited when the church passed 
under the shadow of Roman apostasy, which in turn threw 
the most vital truths of the gospel “into eclipse.” Premillennial¬ 
ism was “on ly partially rev ived at the Reformation , but for the 
last half-century has been reasserting itself with such power 
that it may be safely affirmed that nine-tenths of the best 
European biblical scholarship now stands solidly for its de¬ 
fense.” 71 

Gordon held that premillennialism had been the faith of 
the Anabaptists, more than of any other reformed group, and 
then of the Baptists from their very beginning. And although 
there had been a “gradual disappearance of chiliasm before 
the advancing corruptness of the Roman Catholic Church,” 
there was, nevertheless, ever a “hidden stream of doctrine in 
which this faith still flowed on.” 73 However, Luther and his 
associates “failed fully to revive this doctrine” at the Reforma¬ 
tion. 


m ibid. 

70 Ibid., p. 329. 


™ Ibid., p. 356. 
72 Ibid., p. 357. 
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4. Significant Address on “Recurrence of Doc¬ 
trine.” —In an impressive address to the alumni of Newton 
Theological Seminary, given June 10, 1885, on “The Recur¬ 
rence of Doctrine,” Gordon spoke impressively of the “pro¬ 
cession,” or “recurrence,” of doctrinal emphases—one truth re¬ 
ceiving powerful emphasis for a time, followed by another com¬ 
ing into prominence, so that “cycles of doctrine” are character¬ 
istic of the Christian Era. Thus it is that the “warmer zone of 
Christology” has succeeded the “frigid latitude of Theology 
It is by this “fresh uncovering of a doctrine,” he added, that 
“great revivals and reformations have been effected” and her¬ 
esies that have developed have been met. 

Now comes the heart of his address. A century passed be¬ 
tween Huss and Luther, each name standing for a great re¬ 
ligious movement. Another hundred years elapsed between 
Luther and John Owen, a century from Owen to Wesley, and 
a hundred years between Wesley and Spurgeon. Developing 
this line, Gordon pointed out that the Bohemian revival had 
as its wat chword, “The Eucharist for the people .” It was a 
mighty uprising against the papal mutilation of the sacrament, 
“The Hussites were called Calixtines, or defendents of the 
chalice,” as vast congregations met “in open fields, on the 
mountain tops, and in groves,” to celebrate the “communion 
in both kinds”—a sacramental revival and a protest against 
priestly assumptions and perversions. 

The Luthera n watchword was “justification by faith,” 
the emphasis shifting from the “vindication of a sacrament to 
the vindication of faith!” A century later, under Oxford’s vice- 
chancellor, John Owen, central figure in the Puritan Move¬ 
ment, the watchword was “Personal Righteousness,” stressing 
the paralleling works emphasized by James as a mighty coun¬ 
terpoise—not nullifying the doctrines of grace but buttressing 
them by law and works. 

Then a century later came Wesley, leader of a new spirit¬ 
ual revolution, with the watchwords “Free Grace” and “The 
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witness of the Spirit/' In an age of “barren externalism” came 
his plea for “interior piety/’ resulting in a “world wide renova¬ 
tion of formal Christianity.” But in time the prescribed spirit¬ 
ual exercises became a burden, and it was deemed presumptu¬ 
ous to “cherish the slightest hope that we had passed from 
death unto life.” So there came a swing back to preaching the 
“objective Ch rist” under the rev ival movement of Spurgeon 
and Moody—“salvation by the objective work and the objective 
w ord of Christ” —not the “wounds of penitence in the sinner’s 
heart; but the wounds of penalty in the Saviour’s body”; not 
simply “Christ within us as the ground of our salvation, but 
Christ for us on the cross and on the throne.” 


“Truth,” said Gordon, is commonly stressed “in two ex¬ 
tremes.” Predestination and free-will are both true, and justi¬ 
fication by faith and by works, and salvation by Christ’s work 
both in us and for us. One aspect must not be stressed out of 
proportion to the other, for that is how heresies have arisen 
and extravagances have come to pass. 




5. Eschatology to Be Final Battleground. — Then 
Gordon quotes Prof. R. D. Hitchcock’s predictive statement, 
that “the one field of Chris tian truth which yet remains to be 
explored is eschatology, or the doctrine of the Last Things.” 
These were prophetic words. On this point Gordon stated his 
agreement with Professor Hitchcock. He quotes Hitchcock as 
saying further that “eschatology is destined to be the battle¬ 
ground of theologians” in the period just before us. But escha- c 
tology ce nters and stands together with the second coming of 
Christ, and is soon to assume “an unwonted prominence”—a 

re viva l of the “prim itive doctrine of o ur Lord’s second coming.” 


6. Death Substituted for Second Advent.— Next 
comes this correlated statement bearing upon the destiny of 
man: 

“By a ghastly anacronism, death has been largely substituted for the 
coming of Christ, in the common teaching; and thus a false centre has 
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been set up in our eschatology, by which the doctrines pertaining to the 
last things have been thrown into eccentric relation.” 78 

This involves the disposition of the wicked, in relation to 
the Second Advent. 



7. Resurrection “Broken From Its Biblical Moorings.” 
—Speaking of the common “notion that a Christian's resurrec¬ 
tion takes place immediately upon his death,” Gordon de¬ 
clared, “I must characterize such a view as a practical denial 
of the resurrection”—a “doctrine which has broken from its 
biblical moorings.” He then refers to such “faulty eschatology” 
as appears in works like Munger’s Freedom of Faith , “where 
death is made practically identical with the coming of Christ, 
and the immortality of the soul has taken the place of bodily 
resurrection.” This, Gordon asserted, is “an utter rejection of 
the scriptural doctrine of resurrection.” It is the “denial or the 
neglect of the doctrine of Christ's personal advent that has 
tended powerfully to bring in this perversion.” 

He then calls for putting the “central truth” of escha¬ 
tology back into its proper place, and comments: “ *Christ died 
for our sin s according to the Scriptures ! On this single thread 
of revelation all t he doct rines of Soteriolqgy are strung to¬ 
gether,—a tonement, justification, sanctification. . . . 

“ 'This same Jesus which is taken up from you into heaven , 
shall so come in like manner a s ye have seen Him go into 
heaven / On t his single t hr ead, all the doctrin es of eschatology 
are strung together—resurrection , re ward, eternal glory.” 74 . 


8. Forsaken Doctrines to Be Revived. —Gordon is em¬ 
phatic against such heresies as death-resurrec tion: 

v ‘ “An atonemen t which does not centre i n Christ cruci fied is n o atone- 
-*nent; a resu rrection which does not centre in Christ glorified and com-, 
f og in the clouds of heaven, and falling "all that are in their graves t o 
come for th, is no resurrectio n. ... 

“Resurrection means a standing up again of those who have fallen 


73 A. J. Gordon, The Recurrence of Doctrine: An Address delivered before the alumni 
of Newton Theological Seminary, June 10, 1885, p. 16. 

7 < Ibid., p. 19. 
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down under the stroke of death, in bodies fashioned like unto Christ’s 
resurrection body; and no butterfly elimination affected by the dissolving 
chemistry of death can at all answer to the meaning of this great word.” 78 

He closed his address with this assurance: “Doctrines 
which have fallen into neglect and disuse are sure to revive and 
take their place once more in the belief and affection of the 
church.” Such was the expectation, in 1885, of Baptist A. J. 
Gordon, of Boston. 


78 Ibid., p. 18. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


Various Facets 

of Conditionalist Gem Presented 


I. High Scholastic Caliber of Representative Conditionalists 

It is again to be remarked that the men we have been 
surveying in these chapters were men of scholastic attainments, 
graduates of institutions of higher learning, with trained minds 
and balanced viewpoints. They were neither ignorant nor 
gullible, but sound, sensible, and stable. And it is to be noted 
that for the most part they continued, after avowing Condi - 
tionalism, to minister to intelligent congregations or to student 
bodies in institutions of higher learning without serious chal¬ 
lenge or censure . There were, of course, flagrant exceptions to 
such treatment. And these spokesmen were not confined to 
any one denomination, sect, language group, or nation, but 
were scattered throughout all major religious bodies in many 
lands. It was a worldwide awakening. 

Furthermore, many were highly accomplished in Biblical 
languages, as well as in Latin, history, and philosophy, and 
were well acquainted with the principles of sound exegesis. 
They were not inclined to fasten upon some fanciful or ir¬ 
responsible theory. They understood the involvements. They 
were exacting, yes, demanding in their scholarship, and came 
to their conclusions on the basis of substantial evidence and 
years of painstaking, competent study. It is therefore obvious 
that their expressed opinions, as champions of Conditionalism, 
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are entitled to due weight and respectful consideration. Let us 
note still others, just as they come chronologically. 

II. Oliphant—Publicly Professes Conditionalism at Installation 

Charles Henry Oliphant (1852-1926), after his earlier 
schooling, served for a while as a newspaper reporter, taught 
high school for a time, and studied law. Believing himself 
called to the ministry, Oliphant then attended and graduated 
from Yale Divinity School. In 1876 he was ordained to the 
Congregational ministry. After serving briefly as pastor of 
churches in New Jersey and Connecticut he became pastor of 
the First Congregational church in Methuen, Massachusetts, 
remaining there continuously for thirty-three years—from 1884 
until his retirement in 1917. From then until his death he 
was pastor emeritus. 

At the time of his induction in Methuen, Oliphant pre¬ 
sented a unique and well-rounded Statement of Theological 
Opinion before the Council of Installation, at which time he 
publicly declared, at the very outset of his ministry there, his 
Conditional Immortality views on the nature and destiny of 
man. Indeed, these lay at the heart of his doctrinal belief and 
molded his entire ministry. From this initial platform he never 
swerved. 

In 1889 he translated from the French three of Dr. Em¬ 
manuel Petavel’s important theological essays— La Fin du Mai. 
He wrote an introductory twenty-five-page chapter before 
Freer had translated Petavel’s Problem of Immortality, in 1892. 
This valuable volume bore the English title The Extinction of 
Evil. Here Oliphant’s views are further presented in his chap¬ 
ter. It is to be particularly noted that these openly declared 
convictions did not jeopardize his relationships either with his 
congregation or with his denomination. 

In 1887 Oliphant formed the Christian League of 
Methuen, said to be the first federation of interdenominational 
churches in America. He was an active member of school and 
town committees, lecturer on Christian Theism at Abbot Acad- 
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emy, of which he was a trustee, and a contributor to various 
religious and philosophical publications, as well as compiler 
and editor of several hymnbooks. He was likewise a member 
of the American Board of Foreign Missions and president of 
Yale Divinity School Alumni Association of Eastern Massachu¬ 
setts, 1903-1904 and 1913-1914. 1 2 

On “The Christian Revelation,” in his Statement of 
Theological Opinion at the time of his installation, Oliphant 
set forth Christ as God incarnate, the center and circumference 
of his faith; and God in Christ, as mediator, reconciling the 
world unto Himself. “All other doctrines,” he held, “find their 
harmony and true proportion in the doctrine of Christ.” The 
Scriptures are the record of God's revelation, centering in 
Christ, the Old Testament constituting the “dawning” and the 
New Testament the “afterglow” of His light. Thus the Bible 
both brings God to man and lifts man to God, with “the prom¬ 
ise and the power of an endless life.” 

1. Potentially, Not Innately, Immortal.— At the 
very outset, answering the question, “What [is] that eternal 
purpose which is purposed toward us in Christ Jesus?” Oli¬ 
phant declared: 

“I believe that man is a spiritual organism of whom life and death 
are predicable. I do not believe in the natural and necessary immortality 
of man but in his potential immortality;—to coin a word—in his im- 
mortalibility . ‘This is the record: that God hath given to us everlasting 
life, and this life is in his Son. Whoso hath the Son hath the life; and whoso 
hath not the Son hath not the life/ They who have not the Son have a 
life, but that life is probationary and perishable. ‘The life which is life 
indeed' is a life ‘hid with Christ in God/ I believe the indispensable con¬ 
dition of eternal life to be conscious communion with, and obedience 
to God. All our springs are in him. In him we live,—if we live,—and 
move and have our being/* a 

2. Death Means Dissolution and Destruction.— 
Challenging the popular misconception concerning death, he 
declares, as he continues: 


1 Data from Yale Obituary Record, Yale Divinity School Library, New Haven, Con¬ 
necticut. 

2 Charles H. Oliphant, A Statement of 'Theological Opinion, p. 8. 
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"Disobedience to the laws of organic life involves the penalty, first, 
of disease, and then of dissolution. So I think that ‘sin, when it is full- 
grown, bringeth forth death.' ” 8 

After “years of perplexity” regarding the destiny of the 
wicked, the simple yet profound conclusion here set forth 
brought to him clarity and understanding of the issue: 

"Retribution is the inevitable portion of those who sin, and of this 
retribution, always painful, the event sooner or later will be everlasting 
de stru ction from the presence of the Lord." 4 

Although he recognized that no one knows the length of 
retributive suffering to any individual sinner, yet he believed 
that the end will come when “the last enemy shall be de¬ 
stroyed.” But Oliphant carefully avoided the term “annihila¬ 
tion” as inaccurate. He then referred with regret to the fact that 
the “entirely irrefutable teaching of Immortality through 
Christ only has been sadly retarded and obscured.” 6 

3. Probation Confined to This Life.— Declining to 
deal with theories, but only with the fact of the atonement, 
he held that mercy was thus brought to bear and made “opera¬ 
tive for human salvation.” Then he observes: 

"The eternal purpose purposed toward us in Christ Jesus is that we 
be clothed upon with the Life of God; a life happy, holy, everlasting; 
and the record is that whoso hath the Son hath the Life, and whoso 
hath not the Son hath not the Life." c 

The condition of appropriating God’s “Unspeakable 
Gift” is belief in the Lord Jesus Christ. And the office work of 
the Holy Spirit is to bring this to pass, and all within this life. 
Thus: 

"There can be but one probation. A second is unthinkable; for, by 
definition, probation, once ended, can never recommence. If it recom¬ 
mence it either was not probation or it did not end. . . . 

"In my belief, probation begins at the moment when the Christlife 
is presented to a soul and continues until that soul is finally determined 
for or against it." 7 
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Then he concludes, "‘There is no warrant in Scripture 
that probation will be accorded the hearers of the gospel be¬ 
yond the grave.” 

4. Christ’s Resurrection Is Seal of Immortality.— 
Now the “supreme sign and seal” of this assurance to all is 
the “Resurrection of Jesus”—the “sign of the prophet Jonas.” 
It is this great fact that explains the “stability and zeal of the 
apostles.” Otherwise “immortality” would “have remained 
to this day only a dogma, or a promise, or a hope.” The resur¬ 
rection of Christ was therefore— 

“the proof of his divinity and the establishment of assurance among the 
disciples that because he lived they should live also. Death's dominion 
once so palpably destroyed, its sceptre was broken for ever /' * 8 

Such was the “Installation” declaration of Charles Oli- 
phant when he was first inducted as Congregationalist pastor 
of Methuen in 1885. 

5. Rejects “Innate Immortality” and “Eternal 
Torment.” —Later, in his Introduction to his translation of 
Petavel’s The Extinction of Evil , Oliphant begins by stating 
his mature conviction that— 

“human life can acquire endless duration only through conformity 
to the Law of Eternal Life declared in the Christian revelation^We be¬ 
lieve that immortality must be sought at the feet of Him ‘who only hath' 
it. The traditional dogma that endless life is the inherent and necessary 
attribute of every human soul, is repudiated; and with it the two mis¬ 
chievous corollaries to which it lends support,—the doctrines of Eternal 
To rment a nd of Universal Salvation." 8 

6. Denies “Indestructibility of the Soul.” —Oli¬ 
phant maintains that a created being “can have only that 
term of duration which its creator affixes to it; if it began, it 
may also end.” Discussing the Platonic origin of the Innate 
Immortality postulate, Oliphant states that “we detect the 
pagan lineage” of the “Platonic argument for immortality,” 


8 Ibid,, p. 16. 

8 Oliphant, in Petavel, The Extinction of Evil. Three Theological Essays, p. 13. 
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and the ‘‘philosophic doctrine of the souls indestructibility” 10 
in popular Christian positions. 

7. Honors “Justice of God” and “Freedom of Man.” 
—Oliphant reached his conclusions through intensive personal 
study: 

“It was through such study, provoked, of course, by a degree of 
mental unrest, but preceding the perusal of any controversial work, that 
the writer reached a conclusion upon the main question which has been 
confirmed by all subsequent investigation, and which satisfies at once the 
demands of Scripture, of reason, and of the moral consciousness,—a con¬ 
clusion which honors both the justice of God and the freedom of men; 
the conclusion that he only can live forever who will live unto God ." 11 

8. Conclusion Involves Rejection of Eternal Tor¬ 
ment. —As a result— 

“this conclusion involves the rejection of the ter rific dog ma of eternal 
torment, which drives half the chur ch to mo rbicT despair and the other 
half to a maudlin hope.” 14 

9. Soul to Suffer, Then to Cease.— The distinction 
and contrast between his own view and that of traditional 
theology is succinctly stated: “Traditional theology says, the 
soul that sinneth shall suffer; Conditionalism, affirming as 
much, goes further and declares that it shall also cease.” 18 

He then declares “the immortality of all souls” to be “an 
un verified h ypothesi s, not taught by Scripture, not proved by 
Plato, not held by all, either in ancient or in modern times.” 14 
As such, he affirms, it is wholly untenable and untrue for 
Christian acceptance. 

10. Protests Term “Annihilation” as Misleading.— 
Oliphant also registers his protest against the employment of 
the term “annihilation,” for the destruction of the wicked and 
the consequent “odium attached to a misleading word.” He 
insists, “Another designation is preferred.” The wicked will 
“return in the course of nature to nonentity, as conscious per¬ 
sonalities.” He defends the term “Conditional Immortality” as 


10 Ibid., pp. 15-19. 
» Ibid., pp. 26, 27. 
™ Ibid., p. 27. 


is Ibid . 
14 Ibid. 
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being “upon the whole the one most descriptive of the doctrine 
here set forth.” 15 And he pleads for “a return to the simplicity 
which is in Christ, and to the purity of apostolic doctrine” ia 
concerning the nature of man. 

11. After “Disorganization” Man Ceases. —Concern¬ 
ing “eternal punishment,” he adds that, “If it is punishment, 
it is surely eternal ” But he makes this clarifying distinction: 
“Its suffering is protracted; its loss is eternal.” 17 “Man is an or- 
v ganism,” he states. If, because of “incorrigible sin” he is “dis¬ 
organized , t^t_processj)L^ * 

Such was his concept. In closing, Oliphant listed a score of 
outstanding early Christian and modern writers in Britain, the 
Continent, and America who likewise hold to Conditional Im¬ 
mortality. He knew full well that he did not stand alone. 

III. Episcopal Bishop Hopkins—Denies Eternal Torment 
Contention 

John Henry Hopkins, S.T.D. (1792-1868), bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of Vermon t, was born in 
Ireland, and came to the States as a child. In 1817 he entered 
the legal profession, but soon abandoned the bar for the pulpit. 
In 1824 he was ordained and became rector of Trinity church, 
Pittsburgh, later transferring to the Boston Trinity church. He 
also served as professor of divinity in the Episcopal Seminary 
of Massachusetts. Then in 1832 he was consecrated bishop of 
Vermont. But he retained the rectorship of St. Paul’s church, 
at Burlington, Vermont, until 1856. He likewise sponsored the 
Vermont Episcopal Institution, a semitheological institution. 

A rugged individualist, Bishop Hopkins was one of the 
most learned clergymen of his c hurch in his generation and 
was a persevering and successful student in the field of 
theology. His voluminous writings included The Primitive 
Creed Examined and Explained (1834), and History of the 


« Ibid., p. 28. 


»• Ibid., p. 33. 


w Ibid., pp. 33, 34. 
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Confessionals (1850). He contributed chapter twenty-five in 
the Symposium, That Unknown Country, dealing with what 
living men believe concerning punishment after death. 

In this chapter Bishop Hopkins asks whether the words 
“the life everlasting” of the Apostles’ Creed and “the life of 
the world to come” of the Nicene Creed assert the “everlasting 
life of the wicked as well as of the righteous, and the eternity 
of the punishment of the lost as well as the unending joys of 
the blessed.” 18 He thus penetrated to the heart of the current 
agitation. After a number of pages of careful historical review 
and erudite opinion, he concludes with this declaration: 

“It may be said, in brief, that the ‘life everlasting' of the Creeds is 
clearly asserted of the righteous . It is not equally clear that those words 
are meant to apply to the wicked. The Universal Church has never made, 
in any General Council, any decisive statement on that point: and there¬ 
fore there is full liberty among us for the private interpretation of such 
passages of Holy Writ as bear upon it. Nor is there the slightest probabil¬ 
ity that this existing liberty will ever be curtailed by any dogmatic de¬ 
cision of the Church upon the subject.” 10 

He endorses Canon Farrar’s expression that " 'Endless tor¬ 
ments’ is an expression for which there is not one iota of direct 
Scriptural authority.” 30 Hopkins also cites approvingly Profes¬ 
sor Olshausen, Bishop Rust, and others, in similar vein. Thus 
another prominent Episcopal voice challenges the majority 
view of the Eternal Torment of the wicked. These strictures 
now appear with rhythmic regularity on both sides of the At¬ 
lantic. (Portrait on page 574.) 


IV. Parkhurst—Seeks Insurance Against Eventual Obliteration 


Charles Henry Parkhurst (1842-1933), well-known 
pastor of the Madison Square Presbyterian church, in New 
York City, was graduated from Amherst College, then stud¬ 
ied theology at the University of Halle in 1869-1870. For a time 
he served as a professor in the Williston Seminary, Easthamp- 


Death 


18 

an 


John H. Hopkins, “Everlasting 
Opinion, not a Dogma,” in Jh 


Life a Dogma of the Catholic Church. Everlasting 
at Unknown Country , p. 477. 
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Left: Dr. John Henry Hopkins (d. 1868), Episcopal Bishop of Vermont—Denies 
Eternal Torment Contention. Center: Charles Henry Parkhurst (d. 1933), Madi¬ 
son Square Presbyterian Church—Insurance Against Eventual Obliteration. 
Right: B. C. Moomaw (d. 1892), of German Dunkard Church—Second Death 
Destroys Body and Soul. 


ton, Massachusetts, then pursued further theological studies 
in the University of Leipsic in 1872-1873. For six years he 
served as pastor of the Congregational church of Lenox, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, and finally as the successful pastor of the Madison 
Square Presbyterian church of New York City from 1880 to 191 8 
—t hirty-eight years . 

Parkhurst was prominent in various organizations. He was 
president of the Society for the Prevention of Crime. He was 
also author of several well-known works. Dr. Parkhurst, in his 
pulpit, on several occasions boldly challenged the premise of 
natural immortality, and advocated the view of the final ex¬ 
tinction of the wicked. In a recorded sermon in 1892 he said: 

“ ‘There is no warrant from Bible or from nature for supposing that 
a soul carries within itself a_j>olicy of insura nce ag ai nst its own eventual 
obliteration. . . . We ought certainly to spend as much thought and ef¬ 
fort in getting ready to be immortal as we spend in getting our bodies 
ready to survive the threescore and ten.* ” 21 


V. Moomaw—Life Only in Christ; Total Destruction Without 


Among lesser groups were voices like B. C. Moomaw 
(fl. 1875-1892), minister of the German Baptist (Dunkard) 


21 Quoted in F. L. Piper, Conditionalism, Its Place in Eschatology, History and Current 
Thought, pp. 219, 220. 
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church/f of Buena _Vista, Virginia. He was the contributor of 
chapter fifty-two, the last in the widely publicized Symposium, 
That Unknown Country . Contending that the Bible is the 
only source of reliable information, and that God through 
Christ is the “Only Source of Life,” Moomaw affirms that the 
soul is not independently immortal. And further he holds to 
the “Total Destruction of the Finally Impenitent and Incor¬ 
rigible.” 23 A few key excerpts must suffice. (Pictured on 
page 574.) 

1. Life of Soul Is Not Self-sustaining. —The heart of 
Moomaw’s position is compressed into this terse paragraph: 

"It [the soul] is not self-sustaining. It does not possess within itself 
the springs of immortality. It hath not ‘life in itself.’ These attributes be¬ 
long to God alone. Only ‘as the Father hath life in himself so hath he 
given to the Son to have life in himself/ In every creature existence is de¬ 
pendent and conditional,—dependent upon God, and conditional upon 
conformity with his law. Sever the branch from the vine and it slowly but 
surely withers. ‘And men gather them and burn them in the fire.’ This is 
not for punishment but for destruction. When sin therefore separates 
the soul from God death begins because it is cut off from the only 
source of life." 24 

2. Second Death Annihilates Body and Soul.— Elabo¬ 
rating on man’s hopeless condition, as far as his own power and 
volition are concerned, as pertains to future life, Moomaw 
presents Christ as our only hope for eternal life. Then, turn¬ 
ing to the fate of willful rejectors of God’s overtures of life, 
he declares: 

"The great predominance of Scriptural testimony points to an ex¬ 
termination, a blotting out of the finally impenitent and ungodly, as 
though they had not been. For them remains that ‘lake of fire/ that ‘sec¬ 
ond death/ ‘which was prepared for the devil and his angels/ Nothing 
could be more terrible than these familiar symbols of total annihilation. 
The terms ‘destroy’ and ‘destruction’ are frequently used in this con- 


23 The Dunkards (from the Old German tunken, * l to dip”), as German Baptists, were 
a Protestant sect, practicing trine immersion. Originating in Germany in 1708 with Alexander 
Mack, they gained adherents in Germany, Holland, ana Switzerland. Persecution in the Old 
World compelled them to emigrate to America about 1719. In 1880 the Dunkards divided into 
Progressives and Conservatives. They all reject infant baptism and practice the ordinance 
of foot washing before the Lord’s Supper. Much of their theology was derived from the Pietists. 
They practice simplicity of life, ana since 1908 have been known as Church of the Brethren. 

23 B. C. Moomaw, “Certain Destruction of the Wicked in the World to Come; but 
Much of the Purpose of God Toward Man, Concerning either Mercy or Judgment, is Re¬ 
served for the Coming Dispensation of the Millennium,” in That Unknown Country, p. 947. 
Ibid., p. 950. 
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\ nection in the most unequivocal sense. Death is not a kind of life. T he 
first death compasses the destruction and disintegration of the b ody. T he 
second death destroys both body and soul. . . . 

“From the profound and eternal silence of this death there shall be 
no awakening, no resurrection. In the very nature of things there can be 
\ V no continuity of being in sin. Th e doctrine of an endless conscious exist¬ 
ence in sin is false in phi losophy, a nd monst rous in reli gion. It is the 
supreme mission of Christ ‘to finish the transgression and mak e an end 
Ns ^ of sins.’ It cannot be eternal. The dread experiment of apostasy and 
transgression will never be repeated. Its awful history will be a sufficient 
lesson for all t he eternities to c ome . 1 ' 26 

He adds that outside the provisions of God there is no 
hope when “the angel of the gate” “closes the portals of life.” 
Moomaw then asks: 

“What of those who are left without? Ah! ask the unfathomable 
abyss whose vast profound no arm of help can reach, or wing explore. 
Ask the eternal midnight upon whose threatening brow is seen no star, 
or dawn.” 20 

His point is clear. His was a voice from among the lesser 
Christian bodies. 

VI. Edward Beecher—Scholarly Repudiator of Eternal Torment 

Edward Beecher, D.D. (1803-1895), Congregationalist 
pastor, college president, and seminary professor, was a grad¬ 
uate of Yale, Andover, and New Haven. He was also an editor 
and an author. After tutoring for a time at Yale, he became 
pastor of Park Street Congregational church, Boston (1826- 
1830). He then served as president of Illinois College fo r four- 
t een years—from 1830 to 1844 . And after pastoring the Salem 
Street church of Boston for a time, he served as minister of the 
Galesburg, Illinois, Congregational church from 1855 to 1870. 
At the same time he was for years professor of exegesis at the 
Chicago The ological Seminary. He was likewise a constant 
contributor to periodicals, particularly The Christian Union, 
and was founder of The C ongregationalist , and its senior edi¬ 
tor from 1864 to 1870. 
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Between 1835 and 1878 Dr. Beecher wrote eight books, 
the last being his notewor thy History of Opinions on the Scrip- 
tural Doctrine of Retribution . This volume, recognized as the 
work of a trained mind and an able teacher, was given respect¬ 
ful consideration by his contemporaries and was widely quoted. 
Edward, it will be remembered, was a Beecher, the son of Dr. 
Ly man Beecher and brother of Henry Ward Beecher, w ho sim¬ 
ilarly repudiated Eternal T orment, as did his sister, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 27 Edward was similarly brought up amid avid 
discussions of Calvinistic Immortal-Soulism and the Jonathan 
Edwards Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God type of litera¬ 
ture. The incentive for this meticulous examination can easily 
be imagined. 

1. Restudy of Eschatology Essential and Due.— Dr. 
Beecher's erudite History of Opinions on the Scriptural Doc¬ 
trine of Retribution (1878) was remarkably thorough and 
helpful. It was not a popular treatise but rather a reference 
type. Contending that much turns on the Greek word aidnios ™ 
he painstakingly searched the historical record for evaluating 
two of the three main schools on the destiny of the soul—(1) 
Endless Torment, (2) Ultimate Restoration, and (3) Ulti¬ 
mate Annihilation. 28 The result is a classic argument against 
Eternal Torment. Beecher here covers the history of the con¬ 
flict as completely as any other American writer of the century, 
and ofte n more convi ncingly. Beecher believed a fundamental 
discussion and decision of the issue to be inevitable, and cites 
Dr. Philip Schaff’s penetrating statement: 

44 'Each period of Church history is called to unfold and place in a 
clear light a particular aspect of doctrine to counteract a corresponding 
error; till the whole circle of Christian truth shall have been traversed in 
its natural order/ ” 30 

This principle Schaff applies: “Finally, Eschatology, or the 
Doctrine of the Last Things, will have its turn/’ 31 


27 On these latter two see pp. 508, 509, and 512-514. 

28 Edward Beecher, History of Opinions on the Scriptural Doctrine of Retribution 
(1878), p. iii. 

28 Ibid., p. iv. 30 Ibid., p. 2. Sl Ibid., p. 3. 
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And by “last things” he includes death, the Second Ad¬ 
vent, the last judgment, and retribution in the world to come. 
Such is Beecher’s prologue. 

2. Penetration of Persian-Grecian Influence Into 
Jewry.— Beecher first deals, in chapter one, with the teaching 
of the Old and New Testaments on “Retribution.” Then in 
chapter two he takes up the extra-Biblical views adopted by 
the Jews in the “Age of the Maccabees.” This involves the in¬ 
roads of foreign influences in the Egyptian, Persian, and Gre¬ 
cian periods, extending over some fifteen centuries. 32 During 
the third, or Grecian era, they came into perilous contact with 
the intriguing theory of philosophical Innate Immortality, in¬ 
cluding its transmigration of souls, and pre-existence of souls 
concepts, based on their divine nature thesis, and climaxing in 
Platonism. 33 B eecher shows that the preponderant Jew is h vie w, 
nevertheless, remained that of utter destruct i on, as seen in the 
Wisdom of Solomon 84 —‘‘like smoke dissipated by a tempest.” 
Chapter three (“Character and Historic Documents of the Age 
of the Maccabees”) traces the development of the three schools 
on the fate of the wicked—Eternal Punishing, Utter Annihila¬ 
tion, and Final Restoration. Of the first he says: 

“A conflict between t wo eternal and s elf-existent god s; one good, th e 
other evil, each c reating a system of his own—a c onflict which involved in 
its issues the eternal duration of evil; though good was, on the whole, to 
be victorious in the conflict. This view, though promulgated by men 
claiming the Christian name, was generally regarded as extra-Christi an 
a nd heretical." 38 

Beecher then pictures the influence of “philosophers, his¬ 
torians, poets,” radiating out from the “great luminaries” of 
Greece and Rome, with Alexandria and its incomparable li¬ 
brary as the great center of influence. 30 The resultant impress 
was seen in the “Apocalyptic literature” of the period. 87 And 
Persian Zoroastrianism muddied the entire stream. 88 


•* Ibid p. 13. -Ibid., p. 20 

» Ibid., pp. 12. 13. »lbid., pp. 21. 22. 

* Ibid., pp. 16-18. 


« Ibid., pp. 23, 24. 
** Ibid , pp. 28, 29. 
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3. Penetration of Conditionalism Into Christian 
Church.— Chapter four (“Source of Jewish Opinions”) 
stresses the polluting influence of Persian theology and its 
Dualism on Jewish theology. 38 Chapter five is on Jewish be¬ 
liefs, reflected in the Apocrypha, and chapter six on the Egyp¬ 
tian doctrine of future retributions. Then in chapter seven 
Beecher touches on the Platonic basis for belief in immortal¬ 
ity, 40 together with the Zoroastrian dualism elements" Chap¬ 
ter eight turns to the early Christian centuries and the marked 
influence of the Jewish Apocryphal writings. 42 Beecher then 
comes to the three schools in the Christian age, particularly 
as influenced by Philo, the “admirer of Plato,” but who still 
held to annihilation 43 —which destructionist view was sustained 
by Justin Martyr and Irenaeus. 44 Chapter nine (“Development 
of Universal Restoration”) deals primarily with Origen and 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, 46 and the dissolving of the world into 
ashes. But back of them lay the Sibylline Oracles, with their 
“Final Restoration,” 46 and their “great theocratic view.” Their 
concept of the medium for the punishment of the wicked was 
that of literal fire. 

4. “Enoch’s” Theory of Culpability of Fallen Angels. 
—Chapter ten (“Development of the Doctrine of Future Eter¬ 
nal Punishment”) deals with the Apocryphal “Book of Enoch,” 
and its theory that it was the fallen angels that corrupted man¬ 
kind, 47 through seduction of the daughters of men. And being 
“immortal,” the punishment of these fallen angels would be 
eternal. 48 “Sinners shall disappear and perish, while those who 
seduced them shall be bound with chains forever.” 49 In chap¬ 
ter eleven, on Ezra, Beecher shows that the “doctrine of future 
eternal punishment is retained, but this basis of the system dis¬ 
appears.” 60 There is now no reference to “evil angels.” But 
there is “resurrection” and “judgment,” and the “furnace of 



« Ibid,, pp. 78. 79. 
« Ibid., pp. 79-86. 
« Ibid., pp. 89, 90. 
48 Ibid,, pp. 91-93. 
« Ibid., p. 94. 
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hell" is placed alongside the “paradise of joy.” 81 The “day of 
doom is the end of this state and the beginning of immortal¬ 
ity.” “ Thus there was a dded “a new horror to the doctrine of 
endless punishm ent.” 

5. Jewish Centers: Babylon, Alexandria, Palestine. 
—In chapter twelve (“The Contemporaries of Christ”) 
Beecher notes the three “Jewish Centres”—Bab ylon, "exposed 
to Persian and Oriental influences”; Alexandria, “under the 
influence of Greek philosophy ”; and Palestine, holding to “the 
original and unaltered institutions of Moses.” 151 The Phari¬ 
sees, acco rding to Josephus, adopted the postulate of the 
“eternal punish ment of the w icked.” “ In chapter thirteen 
(“Christian Ages”) Beecher discusses the development of the 
three schools, and notes approvingly the researches of Con¬ 
stable and Hudson. 0 * 

In chapter fourteen Beecher takes up the contention that 
Aristotle taught aion and a idnio s as involving “eternity” in the 
“absolute sense.” w But Beecher labels that argument an “ut¬ 
ter absurdity,” 58 involving “self contradiction.” Chapter fifteen 
discusses aion among “The Ancients,” and chapter sixteen in 
the “Later Ages,” with chapter seventeen on aion in “The 
Septuagint,” showing it means an “age,” or “ dispensation,” 00 
which is “consistent and harmonious.” Chapter eighteen (“The 
Peshito”) attests that “eternal torment is now only one suppo¬ 
sition out of three.” 60 

6. Eternal Tormentism Becomes Authoritarian 
Under Justinian. —Beecher then shows, in chapter nineteen 
(“Prof. Lewis—The Creeds—The Fathers”), that it was not 
until the time of Justinian that the teaching of "endless 
punishment for the wicked” took its place alongside “endless 
life” for the righteous.® 1 The ea rlier cr eeds of the Early Church 
use “ 4 aidnios* to qualify life.” The later creeds substitute the 
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idea of “the world to come”—such as in the Nicene Creed.* 2 
After dealing with the “free Thought” of the Gnostics (chap¬ 
ter twenty), 83 Beecher comes to the great “luminary,” Origen, 
and his Universal Restoration of all fallen beings (chapter 
twenty-one). It was thus Origen who “interrupted” the “anni¬ 
hilation of the wicked” view taught by Irenaeus. 84 Origen also 
introduced the concept of the “conversion of the empire to 
Christianity,” rather than the formerly held destruction at the 
coming of Christ. And Origen, who lived in Alexandria, de¬ 
veloped this into a system of theology. Beecher then observes: 

“The two g reat foundations of this system were preex istence and 
universal restora tion . Without preexistence he could not explain and de¬ 
fend the state of things in this world in accordance with the benevolence 
and the justice of God. Without universal restitution he could not bring 
the system to a final issue worthy of God.” 66 

That was the crux of his scheme of Universal Restoration. 
Origen also rejected the idea of “punishment by literal fire.” 68 
However, by the time of Justinian “all questions were settled 
by authority,” not by “free enquiry,” with the “fires of hell” 
still held to be material. “In the hands of the clergy the doc¬ 
trine of eternal punishment had thus become an instrument 
of degrading terrorism.” m Thus it was that the theory of Eter¬ 
nal Punish ment developed into its “most despotic and debas¬ 
ing fo rm.” 68 

7. Justin, Irenaeus, Arnobius, Hold to “Annihilation.” 
—Reverting to Irenaeus, in chapter twenty-three, Beecher cata¬ 
logues him as holding to the restoration of harmony in the 
universe by the doing away of “all evil.” 89 And thus all sin and 
pollution would be brought to an end. The sinner who casts 
away the gift of life thus deprives himself of “eternal exist¬ 
ence .’’ 70 And creatures can exist only “so long as God wills them 
to have existence and being ” 71 Beecher then cites Philip Schaff 


92 Ibid., pp. 159-162. M Ibid., PP . 173, 174. 

66 Ibid., p. 180. (Italics supplied.) 89 Ibid., p. 183. 


M Ibid., pp. 177, 178. 
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as likewise concluding that Irenaeus held ‘the doctrine of the 
final annihilation of the wicked . . . , and the end of all evil 
thereby/' 78 In chapter twenty-four (‘‘Justin and Arnobius on 
Annihilation”) investigator Beecher says: 

“That Justin did hold and teach the final annihilation of the wicked 
the most eminent scholars concede. In the number of such Mr. Hudson 
appeals to Grotius, Huet, Ropier, Du Pin, Doederlein, Miinscher, Mun- 
ter, Daniel, Hase, Starck, Kern, Otto, Ritter, J. P. Smith, Bloomfield, 
and Gieseler.” 7S 

And he adds, concerning a disputed passage on aidn ios: 
“It is only by assuming, without reas on, tha t in this passage 
aidnios means eternal, instead of for ages, that ete rnal pu nish- 
ment can be proved.” 74 Further, Arnobius taught the same as 
Irenaeus and Justin—that souls “need God in or der to secure 
eternal existence.” 76 This he emphasizes by stating: “Arnobius 
believed the fact to be that the wicked will be annihilated, in 
the manner above stated.” 76 

8. Origen's Restorationism Condemned Under Justin¬ 
ian. —Chapter twenty-five (“Origen and Theodore of Mopsues- 
tia”) is devoted to Final Restorationism, though they differed on 
the pre-existence issue. 77 They both held, however, that in the 
future state God will “bring all to immortality and immutabil¬ 
ity.” 78 Chapter twenty-six is concerned with the Nestorians, who 
apparently adopted the doctrine of Universal Restorationism. 
They rejected the doctrines of eternal punishing and Purgatory, 
transubstantiation, and the celibacy of the clergy/ 9 In these 
chapters Beecher invokes the testimony of various renowned 
scholars. Then chapter twenty-seven deals with “The Fate of 
Origen’s Doctrine of Universal Restoration,” which was by the 
sixth century “regarded as heretical and dangerous.” 80 It had 
been periodically assaulted until its final condemnation in the 
sixth century under Justinian and his council. 81 


72 Ibid., p. 205. 

« Ibid., pp. 211, 212. 
™ Ibid., p. 215. 

^ ibid., p. 216. 

™ Ibid. 


77 Ibid., pp. 220, 221. 

78 Ibid., p. 224. 
n Ibid., p. 237. 

80 Ibid., p. 238. 

81 Ibid., pp. 243-246. 
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9. African Tertullian-Augustinian School of End¬ 
less Torment. —Dr. Beecher opens chapter twenty-eight 
(“The School of Africa and Aionios”) by contrasting the Ul¬ 
timate Annihilation School of Asia Minor with the Latin¬ 
speaking school of Northern Africa (Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Minucius Felix, and Augustine), and its Eternal Torment 
avowal. 83 It was this Latin theology that later gave rise to the 
Calvinistic system in Protestantism. And this African school 
held that “ ‘the torments of the wicked will be extreme and 
endless.' ” 83 

Origen, on the contrary, had held that “aionios did not 
denote an absolute etern ity/' 84 whereas Augustine maintained 
that a ionios always means jmdjess. 86 Beecher's concluding ob¬ 
servation is incisive: 

“It so happened that the Latin school of Augustine, in Africa, in 
which t he leading writers we re not Greek scholars , was mainly instru¬ 
mental in esta blishin g the doctrine of endless punishment on this false 
basis. Eve n if the doctrine were true, the basis on which they placed it 
was false.” 

10. Repudiation of Eternal Torment Only Matter 
of Time. —Chapter twenty-nine touches on Clement of Alex¬ 
andria, who taught that “all punishment is remedial, and that 
God uses means to reform and purify man after death" 87 —and 
extending even to the “devil himself.” Jerome was likewise a 
“universal restorations," 88 as was Eusebius, the admirer of 
Origen. 89 Several chapters then retrace the ground from differ¬ 
ent angles. Then in chapter thirty-three Dr. Beecher reveals 
the fact that back as early as 1827, while still pastor of his first 
charge, the Park Street church of Boston, he became convinced 
that “the doctrine of future eternal punishment would have to 
be given up.” 90 And now in 1878, he reasserts that— 

“on one point I have undergone no change, and that is, in the belief that 
the doctrine of eternal punishment cannot be sustained or defended on 
the ground on which it is placed by the orthodox generally.” 91 


*2 Ibid., pp. 247, 248. 

** Ibid., p. 249. 

« Ibid. 

« Ibid., p. 250. 

M Ibid., pp. 256, 257. (Italics supplied.) 


87 Ibid., pp . 258. 259. 
**Ibid., p. 261. 

99 Ibid., p. 264. 

*> Ibid., p. 294. 
w Ibid., p. 296. 
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And he repeats, for emphasis: “The doctrine of endless 
punishment, in my judgment, admits of no defense.” ” Beecher 
maintained that the matter of ultimate punishment was still an 
“open question” in the early centuries. It was not, as some 
seek to aver, "the established doctrine of the Church, the only 
catholic doctrine .” M His deliberate conclusion is: 

“After a careful investigation, I have come to the conclusion that the 
fact alleged does not exist.” 84 

“The doctrine of eternal punishment is ... a crushing burden that 
cannot be borne. The Lord will remove such a burden in his day. It is 
only a question of time.” 86 

This from a highly trained Congregationalist divinity 
school professor and college president, voiced in 1878. 

VII. Conditionalism Makes Increasing Friends Among Clergy 

Many were the ministers around the turn of the century 
who expressed sympathetic interest in, if not outright espousal 
of, the principles of Conditionalism. For instance, there was 
Dr. George W. Shinn, 6 * rector of the E piscopalian Grace 
church, Newton, Massachusetts, who declared: 

“ ' Eternal* is not always the attribute but the result . Thus ‘eternal 
redemption’ means eternal i n its results. The act of rede mpt ion was 
accomplished on the Cross in a day: the results are eternal. Sodom and 
Gomorrah are spoken of as the prey of eternal fire, yet the fire does n ot 
continu e. It is the result of the fire which is spoken of.” 91 

“The doctrine of conditional immortality makes it necessary to deny 
the natural immortality of the human soul. This is a most important 
point, for if the soul may cease to be, then eternal death means a disso¬ 
lution which continues eternally. It is boldly declared by those who hold 
this view that the Scriptures speak nowhere of immortality apart from 
Christ; that there is no permanent life except for the believer. 

“There are many things connected with this doctrine of conditional 
immortality which would make almost any one wish he could accept it .” 98 


« Ibid., p. 299. 

“ Ibid., p. 301. 
w Ibid., p. 307. 

“ Ibid., p. 315. 

M Dr. Georoe W. Shinn (1839-1910), Protestant Episcopal clergyman, and graduate 
of the Philadelphia Divinity School (1863), was pastor of churches in Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Massachusetts. He was author of seven books. 

97 Theology at the Dawn of the Twentieth Centurv. p. 166. 

Ibid., p. 167. 
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About the same time Dr. Charles A. Dickinson, pastor 
of the Berkeley Temple, Boston, wrote significantly in this 
same work: 

“If, however, a man should tell me that in the far-off aeons of 
eternity the vast asylum of the lost shall be depopulated because the 
madness of sin has spent itself and its victims have dropped away into 
that eternal unconsciousness which is ‘the blackness of darkness,’ and 
‘the second death,’ I should be more willing to agree with him, for I am 
more and more convinced that the final end of sin is death, and that life 
and immortality are the gift of God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 69 

And shortly before these two, Henry Theodore 
Cheever, D.D. (1814-1 897), 100 Presbyterian-CongTegationalist 
minister of Worcester, Massachusetts, in his Biblical Eschatology 
(1890), left these words on record: 

“Christianity needs to base its hope of immortality for man more 
distinctly upon the fact that Christ is risen, and that perishable man is to 
live again, not b ecause of his inherent immortality, but because God has 
provided th at in Him, th e Christ, all shall be made alive. And this new 
resurrection-life for the race of man through its second Adam, the ideal 
perfect man, must be viewed as but the consummation of a creative proc¬ 
ess and promise begun from the foundation of the world.” 101 

Again we see that these individual leanings were not con¬ 
fined to any one denomination. 


Ibid., p. 188. 

100 Henry Theodore Cheever, D.D. (1814-1897), Congregationalism was a graduate of 
Bowdoin College, then of Andover and Bangor rheological seminaries. He held pastorates in 
New Jersey, New York, and Massachusetts, and was for a time editor of the New York 
Evangelist, and author of several volumes including Biblical Eschatology. 

101 Henry T. Cheever, Biblical Eschatology: Its Relation to the Current Presbyterian 
Standards and the Basal Principles that must underlie Their Revision: Being a Review of the 
Writings of the Presbyterian Divine, L. C. Baker, pp. 53, 54. 






CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 


Transcends Language Lines 


and Overleaps National Boundaries 


Extending far beyond the confines of the English tongue, 
and British and American borders, the clearest and most wide¬ 
spread emph asis o n Conditionalism wa s in the Ge rman lan- 

guage . Here is the testimony of some of her great scholars in 
the nineteenth century who are clearly on record. 

I. Olshausen—Immortality of Soul Theory Unknown 
to Scripture 

Prof. Hermann Olshausen (1796-1839), noted German 
Protestant exegete, was trained at Berlin. He became professor 
of theology at Konigsberg (1821-1834), then at Erlangen 
(1834-1839). His main interest was New Testament ex e¬ 
gesis, an d between 1830 and 1840 he wrote his famous four- 
volume commentaryon the New Te stament. Olshausen was 
one of the most eminent nineteenth-century writers on the 
laws of Biblical interpretation. He especially criticized the 
superficial use of the word life, maintaining that life is “the 
normal union of the forces which maintain the existence of 
the living be ing,” w hile “death is the abnormal dislocation of 
those same forces/* * 1 

Innate Immortality Utterly Foreign to Bible. —Ols¬ 
hausen definitely inclined to the Conditionalist view, for he 
said: 


1 Opuscula theologica, Vol. VIII, under "£0?” in the New Testament. 
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“The Bible knows neither the expression 'the immortality of the 
soul' nor the modern doctrine of immortality.” 2 3 

“ 'The fact should be borne in mind that the apostle does not admit the 
p ossibility of the soul apart from a bodily organism. The doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul is totally foreign to the teac hing of the Bible; 
n either the name n or the thing can be found there. Corporal limits have 
been assigned to all created spirits/ ” 8 

Commenting on the early Ante-Nicene church writers, 
Justin Martyr, Tatian, and Theophilus of Antioch, he declares 
that they were all Conditionalists, all three maintaining the 
proposition, “of ill repute in our days/' that “the soul is nat¬ 
urally mortal/’ Thus also did Irenaeus, he added, and Ar- 
nobius a century later. 

II. Nitzsch—Have Only Contingent Immortality; May Cease 

Karl Immanuel Nitzsch (1787-1868), Lutheran theolo¬ 
gian and profound thinker, was trained at Schulpforta and 
Wittenberg. After pastoral work in the cathedral at Witten¬ 
berg, he became p rofessor at Bonn (182 2) a nd then at Berlin 
(1840), where he taught church history and then theology. 
Caught in the conflicting cross currents of the thought of his 
time, he became an opponent of contemporary rationalism and 
speculative interpretation. Systematic theology was his major 
field, his chief work being System der Christlichen Lehre (“Sys¬ 
tem of Christian Doctrine”), 1829. Nitzsch was the university 
preacher, and exerted a potent influence on the entire life of 
the institution. Students came from all over Germany to sit 
at his feet. He had positive convictions on the nature and des¬ 
tiny of man, and clearly expressed them. 

1. Perpetual Existence of Damned Not Biblical.— 
Nitzsch, for example, denies that man has “absolute immor¬ 
tality,” holding that— 

^/1‘the sin ner i nvokes, provok es, and invites death. It is certain that 
the question is not one of purely spiritual death, but of the fact that evil 


2 Olshausen, Commentary on Luke 16:24-26 (tr. from the German). 

3 Ibid., on 1 Corinthians 15:19, 20 (tr. by Petavel). 
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tends towards non-existence, to the violation and suppression of all life. 
. . . The soul is depen dent up o n the C reator^ it has not an absolu te i m ¬ 
mor tality. I t is certain that it has been created and constituted with a 
view to obtaining an eternal life; but it loses the life that is personal to 
it in the measure in which it becomes a stranger to the truth, to love, 
and to salvation. It follows that with the progress of sin the soul ad¬ 
vances towards the destruction that awaits it in hell; in other terms, to¬ 
wards its death.' " 4 5 

2. No “Perpetual Existence” of Damned. —Nitzsch 
stresses the ultimate “cessation of existence” of the wicked: 

14 'There is nothing in the Word of God, or in the conditions of the 
kingdom of God, to require the admission of the perpetual existence of 
the damned, the indestructibility of an individual incapable of becoming 
holy and happy. . . . The n oti on of ann ihil ation is evident in the passage 
which repre sents death and hell as being cast into the lak e burning with 
fir e and brimstone. There, in^ f act, death and hell cease absolu tely, to 
exist. . . . Fu rther, as the first death puts an end to the existence of the 
body, the analogy implies that the second death is the cessation of the 
existence of the soul.' ” 6 ' 

Professor Twesten, colleague of Nitzsch, likewise held to 
final annihilation of personal consciousness for the wicked. 


III. Schultz—Immortality Contingent; Destruction to Be Total 


Hermann Schultz (1836-1903), well-known Lutheran 
theologian, was trained at the universities of Gottingen and 
Erlangen. He was successively professor of_ t heol ogy at Basel 
(1864), St rasburg (1872), Heidelberg (18 74), and at Gottingen 
for the remainder of his life. Schultz made a profound study of 
the Christian teaching concerning immortality. Author of im¬ 
portant German works, he also contributed to the American 
Symposium, The Life Everlasting. 

1. Everlasting Life Only in God.— In 1861 Professor 
Schultz published Die Voraussetzungen der Christlichen Lehre 
von der Unsterhlichkeit (“Presuppositions of the Christian Doc- 
trine of Immortal ity”). In this carefully reasoned treatise he 


4 Karl I. Nitzsch, System der Christlichen Lehre (5th ed.), secs. 121, 122, quoted 
in Petavel. The Problem of Immortality, pp. 203, 204. (Italics supplied ) 

5 Ibid., p. 204. 
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maintained that immortality, in the s trict sense, is the absolute 
possession of God alone, and that in its relative sense it is ac¬ 
quired only as the gift of God. Writing in retrospect in 1881, 
he repeats that— 

“this [natural immortality] doctrine is not derived from Christian origins, 
but from the dogmas of Greek philosophy which made God and the world 
.e quals, and naturally would find the source of divine and immortal life 
in nature, especially in the nature of man. The Gospel, teaching us that 
there is no life except from God’s will, compells us to think that there can 
be no everlasting life but only in God and in those natures which are 
got from him.” 6 

2. Sinful Man Has Only “Transient” Life. —God made 
man in His image, as the “heir of immortality, . . . but he did 
not give him to have life in himself, separated from his 
Creator.” 7 This Schultz expands in these words: 

“He made man heir of God’s own immortal life, but on con dition 
of his remaining bound to his Lord in lovejmd obedience (th e tree of 
life in Eden). But man in his sinful separation from God has not this 
life. He is given to death, and only for his salvation or his judgment, he 
was gifted with a transient life." 8 

3. Immortal Life Gained Solely From Christ.— Life 
Only in Christ was Schultz’s steadfast belief. 

“Only one of men has life in Himself—God’s Son. . . . Only from 
Him, and saved by Him, we may accept it and have it as our own. Who¬ 
ever has God’s love has passed from death to life. 

“Whoever has not yet accepted God's mercy has transient life, as 
long as he is capable of salvation or judgment. When he is saved he 
gains immortal life.” 0 

4. Total Destruction for the Reprobate. —Schultz was 
likewise explicit on the point of the ultimate, utter destruction 
of the willfully reprobate, and expressed satisfaction that this 
truth is spreading in various lands. He continues: 

“Whoever is forever separated from God’s love in Christ is in the 
dominion of death. . . . 

“The Gospel teaches us that there will be a Second Death, and that 
God will give the reprobate, with hell and death and the devil, to the 


6 Hermann Schultz, “A Letter,** in Pettingell, The Life Everlasting, pp. 737, 738. 

7 Ibid., p. 738. » Ibid . * Ibid. 
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eternal flames of His wrath— i.e,, that he will destroy them as fire will 
destroy straw and wood thrown into it. That is what I think to be the 
doctrine of the Gospel, and I am glad to hear that this doctrine is now 
spreading fast in Christian countries.” 10 

Dr. Ezra Abbot's bibliographical annotation on his main 
treatise is, “Denies the natural immortality of the soul; favors 
the doctrine of the destruction of the incorrigibly wicked.” 11 

5. Convinced of Soundness of View in Retrospect.— In 
a letter to Frederick A. Freer in 1890, Dr. Schultz stated that in 
retrospect he was “more than ever assured of the correctness 
of the main thesis of that [1861] work.” 18 

IV. High Lights of Dr. Schultz’s “Immortality” Treatise of 1861 

As noted, in 1861 Dr. Schultz released a profound study of 
the Old Testament doctrine of Immortality. In 1890 Frederick 
Ash Freer made an analysis of its main argument, called “The 
First Foundations of the Christian Doctrine of Immortality.” 
This he presented, on June 9, u as a paper before the Theologi¬ 
cal Society of the Canton de Vaud. And, as already observed in 
a letter to Freer, subsequent to its publication, Schultz said that 
he felt more than ever assured of the correctness of his main 
thesis. Hence this epitome, translated by Freer, was personally 
approved by the author. Here are the high lights of Freer’s 
summary, from his English translation, appearing in Petavel, 
The Problem of Immortality . u 

1. Absolute Immortality Is Possession of God Alone.— 
Throughout his treatise Schultz uses the word “immortality” in 
the strict sense of “a life beyond the reach of death or destruc¬ 
tion,” not a mere “survival beyond bodily death.” In this strict 
sense, according to Schultz, immortality is “the absolute pos¬ 
session of God alone.” In its “relative sense” it can be “acquired 


Ibid. 

11 Abbot, The Literature of the Doctrine of a Future Life, no. 2363 b. 

12 Freer, To Live or Not to Live? p. 119, note 24. 

13 It subsequently appeared in the July, 1890, issue of the Revue de TfUologie et de 
Philosophic. 

14 It appears as “Supplement No. I,” in Petavel, The Problem of Immortality, pp. 413ff. 
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by man only through constant communion with God.” Schultz 
divides his book into several leading divisions. The first deals 
with “human nature in the light of experience”; others deal 
with “human immortality in relation to creation, sin, and 
grace.” 18 

2. Innate Immortality Not Possessed by Any Creature. 
—In the first division Schultz shows that “immortality cannot be 
a native quality in any created being”; that “God is the possessor 
and only source of life.” 16 Then he states: 

"If, therefore, any being who is not God has life, and especially if 
that life be indestructible, that can be so only by virtue of some relation 
with God. All beings in the unive rse, visible and invisible, are in relation 
wit h God as creatures with the ir Creator. Man is no e xcep tion; his life 
is jiot inherent: it is derived, and therefore may be destroyed. That / 
which God has created cannot be a p art of G od, ancT consequently cannot / 
have in itse l f the source of life. Th e crea ture must, therefore, be always 
d ependent upon that divine sour ce for the continuance of TtsT ifeT and 
cannot be essentially immortal, even though its life should be prolonged 
to eternity by a power outside itself." 17 

After examining the various arguments—metaphysical, 
ontological, and teleological—used by various schools of philos¬ 
ophy, ancient and modern, he declares that “they are all insuffi¬ 
cient to prove the native and absolute immortality of the human 
soul.” 18 

3. Mere Creation Did Not Assure Indestructibility.— 
“The second division discusses human nature as it was before 
the fall.” Here Schultz says, “By creation man became a living, 
but not an immortal, being.” Man was “susceptible of immortal¬ 
ization; but it [the Creation record] certainly does not teach 
that the human soul is indestructible. . . . God alone is the 
source of life, and that the fact of having been created does not 
suffice to assure immortality to the creature. If man’s life were 
to be “maintained through eternity,” he would still not be 
innately “immortal, since his life would always come from with¬ 
out, and might at any time be withdrawn from him.” 18 


1* Ibid., p. 413- 
« Ibid. 


17 Ibid., p. 414. 
18 Ibid. 


™ Ibid. 
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“Some special relation with God must be open to him 
whereby he may become partaker of the divine life.” It is made 
“possible for him by his own choice to become a sharer in the 
divine life,” and this calls for the “exercise of the creative 
power.” This is a special provision, or “creation,” on which 
“rest all our hopes of immortality.” It is described in Genesis 2, 
and is referred to in the New Testament. 20 

4. To Acquire Immortality Through Second Creation. 
—God is“the Supreme personality; m an, who is a subordin ate 
per sonality an d an image of God, was not created” immortal, 
but was so “endowed” that he might “attain” to immortality. 21 
“He is destined for union wit h God, but the union ca n only be 
voluntary and moral.” There must be a “second creation.” 
Th ere was noth i ng in man's original creatio n that gives him 
Innate Immortality, but the “purpose of his creation” was to 
“acquire immortality.” 23 

“But it is the whole man. not any separate portion of his being, that 
can beco me immortal. If he fails to attain the assigned purpose of his 
being, he also fails in his immortality.” 28 

This failure, he adds, occurred when “Adam was driven 
forth from the garden and from access to the tree of life.” 21 

5. Immortality for Man Possible Through Christ.— 
“ ‘According to the New Testament/ says Dr. Schultz, \ . . man 
can become immortal by his relation with the the creative 
Word’ ”—that “in the Son of God he should have eternal life.” 
Immortality is thus “accessible to created beings.” 28 The con¬ 
clusion therefore naturally follows that “the creation of man did 
n ot confer immortality upon him, but made him capab le of 
ac quirin g it b y con tinui ng in filial relation with G od.” 36 

6. “Second Death” Involves “Death Absolute.”— 
Schultz’s third division pertains to “man and immortality as 
affected by sin and outside of the economy of grace.” Sin was 


“ ioia. « lota. 

33 Jbid., pp. 414, 415. 39 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

33 Ibid., p. 415. 
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“not a necessity of man’s nature. In his original and normal 
condition he needed only to avoid wilful disobedience.” He 
had only to withstand temptation “in order to become im¬ 
mortal.” 27 

D eath was t he “ consequen ce” of AdanTs “moral failure. 
T his self-chosen sepa ration from God leaves him [man] subject 
to t he . . . law of mortality And the “death of the body cannot 
be regar ded as a liber ation of the soul.” When the fires of 
“ ‘divine judgement’ ” have completed their work, the soul 
“ ‘will i tself become th e prey of ut ter destruction.’ This second 
deat h wi ll be the completio n of the death penalty of si n.” It is 
the “last stage of the long road that leads to death absolute.” 28 
“When God is all in all, when sin and death are no more, there 
will be no place for beings who are without moral relation with 
God.” 29 

Those were the high points in Dr. Schultz’s penetrating 
analysis as to the nature and destiny of man. 

V. Rothe—Suffering Ends in Extinction of the Wicked 

Richard Rothe (1799-1867), another noted Lutheran 
theologian, was successively professor at Wittenberg (1828), 
Bonn (1849), and Heid elberg (1854). A discip le of Schleir- 
macher and Neander, he combined a devout spirit with a 
keenly historical and critical sense, and emphasized the insepa¬ 
rable relationship between religion and morals. He was noted 
for his devotional works. His chief treatises included Theologi¬ 
cal Ethics, The Beginnings of the Christian Church, and his fa¬ 
mous Dogmatics . 

1. Principal Conditionalist Advocate in Germany.— 
“The great Rothe was a Conditionalist,” said Dr. E. Petavel. 30 
And the learned Dr. S. D. F. Salmond, professor of theology, 
Free Church College of Aberdeen, makes this interesting ob¬ 
servation concerning Rothe, and his Conditionalist position: 

37 Ibid. 2® Ibid. 

28 Ibid., p. 416. 30 Ibid., p. 291, note 1. 
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“It is, however, in the writings of Richard Rothe of Heidelberg that 
this doctrine [Conditionalism] obtains, perhaps, in briefest terms its most 
scientific exposition. He is its principal advocate among the theologians 
of Germany, and it is a singular circumstance that a thinker of such rare 
insight as Rothe could have committed himself to a dogma which we 
should have judged a priori so little likely to satisfy him.” 81 

2. Immortality Acquired: Personality of Wicked Ex¬ 
tinguished. —The concept that immortality is to be acquired 
forms the foundation of the Rothe system—and Rothe was 
called the “most powerful dogmatician of our [19thJ^century/* 
Back in 1870 he had written: “It is no longer maintained that 
the human soul possesses immortality by virtue of a supposed 
simplicity of substance/' 32 

Rothe also reached the conclusion of the ultimate extinc¬ 
tion of the personality of the wicked, as did many other Con¬ 
tinental theologians. But Rothe held that the dur atio n of the 
chastisement of a soul would be in proportion to its guilt. 

“We are obliged to admit that the sufferings endured in hell by the 
reprobate will in reality end, but that the end will consist in the destruc¬ 
tion of the guilty. This idea is very ancient in the church. . . . This 
opinion alone seems capable of satisfying all the conditions. It has nothing 
to fear from contemporary philosophy, for men have ceased to maintain 
that the human soul possesses a natural immortality.” “ 

3. Sense of “Aionios" Is Restricted. —Inasmuch as Pro¬ 
fessor Rothe teaches the “eventual extinction" of the wicked, 
let us note how he answers objections: 

“At t he first glance, Jesus appears to teach the endless p unishment of 
all who enter Gehenna. Tfm however is not the fact. The word aionios 
Vala mog) which occurs in Ma tt., 25:41, 46, is used in th e Scr iptures in a 
more lax sense. It signifies, not an indefi nitely lo ng time, but the longest 
time which can bel ong to a n object, in accordance with i ts nature. There 
are many examples of this restricted meanin g: e.g., Ex., 21:6; Deut., 15:17. 
In Tude (ver. 6 , cf. 2 Pet., 2:4), a stro nger term . . . is applied to a te rmi¬ 
nable period. 

“As to the opinion of the Jews, in the time of Christ, respecting the 
duration of future punishment, they were not agreed on this point; and, 
if they had been, this does^ not authorize us to conclude that h e followed 


31 S. D. F. Salmond, The Christian Doctrine of Immortality (2d ed.), p. 607. 

82 Rothe, Dogmatik (Heidelberg, 1870), vol. 3, p. 158, quoted in Petavel, The Problem 
of Immortality, p. 17. 

33 Ibid., quoted in Piper, Conditionalism, p. 203. 
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the popular vie w. Eternal life and eternal death are spoken of together; 

Tut if eternal’ denotes the longest time which the conception, or nature, 
of an object admits of, that fact presents no difficulty. Of the wicked it is 
only said, in Matt,, 25:41, 46, that 'during the continuance of their stay 
in Gehenna, their pai n will not cease, without any determination of the 
question whether that stay will, or will not, be endless/ The statements'^ 
rof Jesus in Matt., 5:26; 12:32 (cf. Mark, 3:29), oblige us to restrict the 
I sense of aionios .” 34 

4. Idea of Annihilation Is Involved. — The unpar¬ 
doned will '‘gradually be deprived of sense and being.” 

‘'The terms by which the apostles denote perdition . . . most naturally 
signify annihilation of soul, as well as of body; especially as Paul (Tit., 1:2; .. 
Rom., 16:25; Eph., 3:9) uses aionios (alomoc) in the looser sense of the 
term. Rev. 14:11; 20:10 must be understood in the light of Rev. 20:14; 17:8. 

The idea of a nnihila tion is involved in many passages of the New Testa¬ 
ment both in the gospels and the epistles, such as Matt., 10:28, 30; 7:13; 

John, 3:15, 16; 10:28; Phil., 1:28; Gal., 6:8; Heb., 10:27, 39; 2 Pet., 2:1, 3, 

12, 19; 1 John, 3:15 and manyothers. ... / 

“No conceivable reason can be given why the hopelessly wicked sho uld * 
be kept in being: the notion tha t their en dless suf fering is required as a 
warning is groundless. . . . The only satisfactory solution of the prot/ rob J e ^ 
is found in the supposition of a gradual wearing out and extinctios^,^„ ^ 
their being.” 36 


VI. Dorner—Destructionist Theory Gaining in Approval 

Prof. Isaak August Dorner (1809-1884), yet another re¬ 
nowned Lut heran theologian, was educated at Tubingen, then 
traveled in Holland and England. He was successively profes¬ 
sor of theology at Tubin gen (1838), Kiel (1839), Konigsberg 
(1843), Bonn (1 847), Gotti ng en (1853), and Berli n (1862). 
Dorner took a prominent part in the ecclesiastical discussion of 
his time, stressing justification by faith and the authority of 
Scripture. His last treatise was his System of Christian Theol¬ 
ogy (1881). 

However, his most noted work was the History of the De¬ 
velopment of the D octrine of the Person of Christ (1859)— 
doubtless the most learned discussion of the theme ever under- 


34 Summarized in That Unknown Country , p. 59. 
36 Ibid., pp. 59, 60. 
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taken. Significantly, he presses on the persistent freedom of the 
will in the hypothesis of final extinction. In his comment on the 
spread of the “destructionist” postulate, he refers to the fact 
that the— 

“third [destruction] theory seems now to meet increasing approval, . . . 
the hypothesis of the annihilation of the wicked, which likewise thinks 
it can attain categorical statement respecting the question of persons.” w 

VII. Other German Scholars Support Conditionalist View 

Several other German scholars should be briefly noted: 
Dr. Franz Delitzsc h (d. 1890), Luth eran Hebraist andjexegete, 
of Rostock, Erlangen, and Leipsig, asserted that “the whole of 
Scripture knows nothing of an immortality founded upon the 
nature of the soul/’ 87 

Prof. Wolfgang E. Gess (d. 1814), of Breslau, taught 
that— 

“we are evidently finite, limited beings, for example in relation to in¬ 
telligence and power. But if our capital of life is limited as to its inten- 
sity, how can it be unlimited as to duratio n?” 38 

And in his book The Eschatology of Paul, R. Kabisch as¬ 
serts that in Paul’s writings— 

“those who are perishing always appear not as being condemned to eternal 
torment but as on the way to extinction. Extinction (vernich tung) is the 
word ch osen al l through to denote the fate of the unrighte ous; but the 
process is accompanied by anguish and pain.” 39 

The learned Dr. Petavel has this to say about the German 
Conditionalists: 

“The great Rothe was a Conditionalist. . . . Baader, Weisse, Olshau- 
sen, Twesten, Karsten, Hermann, Schultz, Von Rudloff, Gess, Glau- 
brecht, F. Ecklin, the preacher, Otto Funcke, have adhered more or less 
explicitly to the same general views.” 40 

We now turn to a group of French writers. 


36 Isaak A. Dorner, The Future State, quoted in That Unknown Country, p. 61. 

97 Franz Delitzsch, Commentary on Gen. 3:22, tr. in Freer, To Live or Not to Live? 

p. 120. 

38 Wolfgang E. Gess, in Preface to L’lmmortalite Conditionelle, p. xix, tr. in Freer, 
To Live or Not to Live? pp. 120, 121. 

ae R. Kabisch, Die Eschatologie des Paulus, p. 250, tr. in Freer, To Live or Not to 
Live? p. 120. 

40 Petavel, The Problem of Immortality, p. 291, note 1. 
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Left: Dr. Alexandre Vinet (d. 1847), French Conditionalist—Immortality De> 
pendent Upon Resurrection. Right: Charles Secr£tan (d. 1895), Professor at 
Lausanne—No Infinite Punishment for Finite Fault. 


VIII. Vinet—“I Do Not Believe in the Immortality 
of the Soul” 

Late in life Alexandre Vinet (1797-1847), in a series of 
letters, 41 expressed his opposition to Plato, Descartes, and the 
ecclesiastical dogma, and formally denied the immortality of 
the soul separate from the body. Instead, he made immortality 
dependent upon the resurrection of the body. He contended 
that God alone is immortal, and communicates His immortality 
to such as are in conformity with Him, and to such as are 
united to Him. Here is Vinet’s statement of March 16, 1845: 

*7 do not believe in the immortality of the soul, but in the immor¬ 
ta lity oF man, who is body and soul, a complete and compl ex whole; that 
is to say that I believe, with St. Paul, in the resurrection of the body, a 
dogma more reasonable than the other. Nor do I believe, or at least I 
have no proof, that God cannot dissipate this breath, efface this per - 


41 Lettres cTAlexandre Vinet (Lausanne, 1882). 
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sonality, destroy this ego composed of body and soul (if, indeed, it is 
composite). 43 

In this he broke away from Plato and traditional dogma. 

Vinet was groping toward Conditionalism, and warned of 
the dangers of Universalism. He also spoke of an absolute 
death for the wicked—that that which is lost is "destroyed,” 
and "no longer has the integrity of its parts and its qualities, 
that has perished and is no more ” 43 But Vinet did not think 
the hour had "arrived for an open rupture with traditional 
dogma.” 44 


IX. Secretan—Rejects Both Eternal Torment and Universalism 


Charles Secretan (1815-1895), eminent professor of phi¬ 
losophy at the University of Lausanne, and member of the In¬ 
stitute of France, wrote a prefatory statement for Dr. Emman¬ 
uel Petavel’s new Le Probleme de Vlmmortalite ("The Prob¬ 
lem of Immortality”). In this he placed on record a series 
of statements that reveal his major agreement with Petavel’s 
militantly Conditionalist position. Secretan likewise logically 
agrees that "life must mean life and that death must mean 
death ” (Pictured on page 597.) And he war ns against Innate 
Immortality’s kinship to pantheism. Thus: 


“The idea of an immortality essential to spirit substance, making it 
impossible to assign to the existence of the creature either beginning or 
end, is a very near approach to pantheism, or else to polytheism.” 45 



1. No Infinite Punishment for a Finite Fault. —Secre¬ 
tan then gave his reason for rejecting eternal punishing: 




“We need to believe in the end of evil, in the death of death, in the 
absolute triumph of God. The sentim ent of justice implanted in our 
hearts by God himself does not allo w us to accept an infinite punishment 
as the penalty of a finite f ault.” w 


42 Ibid., vol. 2, p. 278, Letter ce, tr. in Petavel The Problem of Immortality, p. 420. 

43 Petavel, The Problem of Immortality , p. 422. See note 2, where Vinet says that loss 
» ‘'complete and consummated/’ 

44 Ibid., p. 426. 

48 Charles Secretan, “Letter,” in Petavel, The Problem of Immortality, p. ix. 

48 Ibid. 
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2. No Impassable Barrier for Divine Power. —Turn¬ 
ing to the question of eternal torment, Secretan declares: 

“Under the influence o£ tradition, I endeavoured in my youth to 
explain the possibility of eternal torments by the possible persistence of 
rebellion; but that infinite persistence in the bad use of a free-will always 
maintained is only an unrealizable abstraction. Besides, this conception, 
itself a considerable deviation from orthodoxy, had the serious disadvan¬ 
tage, from the properly religious point of view, of imposing upon the 
divine power an impassable barrier, since it might happen that after all 
the world would never be that which the divine goodness wishes it to be. 
No; contingen t evil may be explained by the positive value of liberty, 
but t he religious consciou sness ca nnot be reco nc iled to the pr esence of 
e vil, unless it is affirmed that it has h ad a beginning and that it will 
come to an end .” 17 

3. Fatal Weakness of Universal Restoration.— Pro¬ 
fessor Secretan disposes of the claims of Universalism in this 
logical way: 

“At one time I inclined towards this [Universalist] hope, certainly 
not imagining that God could ever allow a rebel to enter paradise, nor 
that for the sake of reaching an end he would convert the rebel against 
his will, but thinking that at last, by means of chastisement and patience, 
he would be able to lead all souls to conversion, thus subordinating the 
hour of the glorious consummation of the obstinacy of a single soul. It was 
not long before I perceived the moral weakness and the logical fault of this 
point of view, which at the same time asserts and denies the moral 
liberty of the creature.” 48 

4. Predestined Candidate for Conditionalism.— The 
foregoing considerations led him to this declaration: 

“I was, in fact, a predestined candidate for your [Petavers Condition- 
alist] doctrine, since I had always seen in evil not merely an insufficiency, 
a defect of being, like the logicians to whom we owe infernal metaphysics, 
but a direction of the will—that is to say, of the very being—towards 
annihilation. 1 reproach myself for having failed to carry out my princi¬ 
ple to its logical consequence.” 40 

“It seems to me that you effectually extinguish the eternal fires, which 
are no longer believed in, since, as you say, they are no longer preached, 
and to dissimulate while believing in them would be to incur a most 
fearful responsibility.” M 


47 Ibid., p. x. 

48 Ibid. 

49 Ibid., pp. x, xi. 
60 Ibid., p. xii. 
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5. Annihilation Is Logical Consequence of Fall.— 
Elsewhere, Secretan reiterates the position that annihilation is 
the logical consequence of the Fall. And he adds: “The possi¬ 
bility of a fall is inherent in the best possible creation/' Fur¬ 
thermore, “the fall is a determination of the creature’s will in 
a direction contrary to God’s will/’ In such a collision of wills, 
he maintains that the inevitable result is the annihilation of 
the creature. But we can use the will to side with God.* 1 

Dr. Petavel elsewhere includes Charles Babut, Cesar Malan, 
D. H. Meyer, and Ad. Schaeffer as among defenders of Condi- 
tionalism. 62 

X. Sabatier—Not All Are Immortal; Some Head for Dissolution 

Not only in English- and German-speaking countries but 
also in France, Switzerland, and Belgium do we hear the voice 
of Conditionalism in varying degree of clarity. Nor were these 
all theologians. One voice was that of Dr. Armand Sabatier, 
a noted man of science, and dean of the Faculty of Sciences 
of the Zoological Institute of Montpellier, and director of the 
zoological station at Cette. In 1894 Dr. Sabatier delivered a 
series of lectures on immortality at the University of Geneva, 
and repeated them at the Sorbonne in Paris. 

1. Denies Universal Innate Immortality. —In the sixth 
lecture he declares immortality will not be universal: 

“What are we to think as to the aptitude for immortality of these 
moral personalities which are so different? Must we believe that every 
human being, whatever his place in the moral scale, is destined to im¬ 
mortality, merely because he is a human being? My reason and examina¬ 
tion of that which is going on in the domain of earthly life forbid such 
a conclusion.*’ 63 

2. Death Involves Loss of Personality. —As to the 
end of some, he adds that for the end of those given over to 
evil there is “dissolution" and loss of personality. 

61 Ibid., Supplement IV, pp. 428, 429. 

w Ibid., p. 26. 

“Armand Sabatier, Essen sur V Immortality, pp. 191. 192, tr. in Freer, To Live or Not 
to Live? p. 141. 
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“The moral being that is destined to live must be complete and 
coh erent. I se e no reason why a conscient being should enjoy the privilege 
of immortality if he has constantly enfeebled, relaxed, decomposed, the 
bundle of psychic forces which might have made of him a moral per¬ 
sonality. If in the case of the virtuous and upright man there is an in¬ 
tegrity which defies disintegration, there is in the debilitated and bestial 
man a fatal dissolution ” M 

“What then can be the penalty reserved for those who have marched 
in the contrary direction, allowing their personality to remain incom¬ 
plete, feeble, misdirected, or giving it over to dissolution? It can only 
be definitive death, that is to say the loss of the personality." w 

Those were the convictions of a Frenchman of science. 
He, with others, was on the road to Conditionalism. 


XI. Philosopher De May—Soul Only Conditionally Immortal; 

Can Perish 

Henry de May (1818-1871), Swiss philosopher and 
profound thinker, met with a crippling accident. Then began 
years of intense study that led to the production of The Uni¬ 
verse, Visible and Invisible . In this he says: 

“ ‘We do not adm it the necessity for any soul to live for ever; t he life 
of a soul d epends upon its conduct. Nature teaches us that every soul 
may perish, and that the higher is a soul in rank the more fragile it is. 
Thus it is only conditionally that we are either mortal or immortal. . . . 
One of the most prominent laws for the so ul . . . is that of its mortality— 
that is to say, the possibility of dying if it fails to fulfil the conditions to 
which life is attac hed. . . . Each reasonable and responsible being has 
been created with the power to live eternally if he does well, and to die—/ 
if he does ill/ ” w 

This view he shared with numerous other French writers. 


54 Ibid., p. 192, tr. in Freer, To Live or Not to Live? p. 142. 

56 Ibid., p. 223, tr. in Freer, To Live or Not to Live? p. 142. 

60 Henry de May, The Universe, Visible and Invisible, pp. 235, 316, 259, quoted in 
Freer, To Live or Not to Live? p. 140. 








CHAPTER THIRTY 


Masterful Swiss 
and Belgian Voices Speak 


I- Petavel—Greatest Conditionalist Treatise in French 

Dr. Emmanuel Petavel—or Petavel-Oliff (1836- 
1895), eminent Swiss theologian and autho r, was the best- 
k nown Continental Conditionalist of the century, and materi¬ 
ally influenced the thought of his time, attracting and winning 
many scholars in various lands to his view of Life Only in 
Christ. His father, Prof. Abraham-Fran^ois Petavel, was a 
specialist in Hebrew, and one of the founders of Neuchatel 
University. Emmanuel studied theology at Neuchatel and 
Geneva, with special studies under Dr. Fre deric Godet, noted 
Swiss commentator, and Prof. Perret-Gentil, Old Testament 
translator. He was also markedly influenced by the lectures of 
Pr of. Louis Gaussen a nd Dr. Merle D’Aubign£. After his or¬ 
dination in 1858 and a period of ministerial service in Switzer¬ 
land, Petavel became pastor of a Swiss congregation in Endell 
Street, London, at which time he formed the acquaintance of 
Conditionalist Edward White. 

While still a student in college Petavel was required to 
preach an assigned sermon on Matthew 10:28—“Fear him who 
is able to cause the loss of both body and soul in Gehenna” 
(Ostervald tr.)—and with reluctant loyalty he presented the 
traditional dogma of Eternal Torment in Hell. Soon afterward, 
however, he found that Ostervald had mistakenly translated 
the Greek verb apolesai as “to cause the loss of,” but that it 
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Left: Dr. Emmanuel Petavel (d. 1895), Eminent Swiss Theologian—Produces Greatest Conditional- 
ist Treatise in French. Right: Neuchatel University. 


actually signified “to destroy.” Li ke a flash the thought came, 
“Then the soul is capable of perishing!” As he pursued thisjine_ / 
of thought the entire Bible became illuminated with a new 
radiance_and meaning . And this text became the base from 
which he began to undermine the whole argument for Innate 
Immortality, along with the dogma of the indestructibility of 
the soul that he had formerly championed. 

1. Unique Introduction to Fellow Conditionalist 
White. —Shortly after this, on a visit to London, he was in the 
home of the foundress of an organization of Bible women. 
Looking over her library, he chanced to see a small volume en¬ 
titled Life in Christ : Four Discourses (1846), which he dis¬ 
covered to be a masterly exposition of the very viewpoint he 
had secretly espoused. 

Inquiring concerning the author, Edward White, he was 
astonished to learn that he was none other than the brother of 
his hostess, whose library he was scanning. He quickly ar¬ 
ranged to meet White. They had each come independently to 
identical conclusions—that the end of the impenitent must be 
complete destruction, not eternal suffering, and the paralleling 
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postulate that the life offered to dying men is life through 
union with Christ. Thus a common belief brought the two 
men together in lifelong intimate friendship. 

2. Impelled to Declare Conditionalist Belief Pub¬ 
licly. —Petavel’s conviction developed into an inner mandate 
to declare his belief publicly. Upon leaving England, he spent 
a year and a half in Paris and Versailles, writing for La Croix 
and serving as secretary for a society to publish a translation 
of the Holy Scriptures which by its philological accuracy would 
have the support of Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish scholars 
alike. But strong Catholic ultramontane (papal superiority 
a nd supremacy') o pposition developed, and the project came to 
nought. It was during this period that Petavel brought out his 
first book, Bible en France, a history of the various French 
versions, which earned for him a D.D. degree. 

Petavel’s accuracy of scholarship, literary skill, and personal 
zeal made a profound impression on the French-speaking 
theological world. From then on he became the apostle and 
principal proponent in Switzerland of Conditional Immortal¬ 
ity. His first publication on Conditionalism was a lecture in 
1869 in Neuchatel, his home town. His next was a paper 
before the Neuchatel Theological Society, in 1870, with re¬ 
plies to objections, and published in Switzerland in 1872 as 
La Fin du Mai. This launched his public campaign. 

An English translation, made by Charles H. Oliphant, of 
Massachusetts, appeared under the title The Struggle for 
Eternal Life, with preface by Dr. Robert W. Dale, noted 
Congregationalist of Birmingham. Meantime a succession of 
articles came from his pen for La Revue Theologique, of 
Montauban, and Le Critique Religieuse, of Lausanne, and 
evidencing indisputable writing talent. 

3. University Lectures Stress Positive Side of Con¬ 
ditionalism. —In 1878 Petavel delivered a series of ten lec¬ 
tures on Conditional Immortality at the University of Geneva, 
attended not only by students but by many pastors. The next 
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year White visited France and Switzerland, and in Lausanne 
visited Petavel, who was living in the former home of the 
historian Sismondi. White saw Petavel again in 1885, at his 
chalet in Nauchatel. 

In 1886 Petavel gave a notable series of twelve lectures 
in the same University of Geneva, repeating them in 
Neuchatel. In the Neuchatel lectures Petavel had challenged 
his auditors to test the thesis he was setting forth, not as a 
negation but as an affirmation, and bearing not merely upon 
tf iis single doctrine but touching, vivifying , and reorganizi ng 
all B ible truth. The primary purpose of the Incar nation, the \ 
at onement, and the resurrection was, he insisted, to mak e s 
eternal life ^possible for repentant believers. That was the 
positive, effective side of Conditionalism. It was similar to 
White’s emphasis. 

4. Constitutes Unifying Harmonious System. —These 
lectures formed the basis of his greatest work, t he t wo-volume 
Le Probleme de Vlm mortalite . published in Paris in 1891-1892. 
White took a deep interest in this remarkable work, then only 
in French, encouraging its translation into English. This was 
done by Frederick A. Freer, friend of both Petavel and White, 
and published in England in 1892 as The Problem of Immortal - 
ity . While this almost six-hundred-page treatise was systematic 
and scholarly, it was nonetheless warm and persuasive. It was un¬ 
questionably the most far-reaching single piece of Conditionalist 
literature to appear in the nineteenth century. It was widely 
studied and constantly quoted on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Petavel’s previous study of White’s revised and enlarged 
Life in Christ (1878), which had been translated into French 
in 1880 by Charles Byse (editor of Le Journal du Protestant- 
isme Frangais) 1 under the title LTmmortalite Conditionnelle, 
had strengthened Petavel’s personal convictions and confirmed 
his own conclusions that only by this doctrine can the entire 

1 Byse had discussed the theme in his journal under the title L’lmmorttditi Condition- 
neUe on la Vie en Christ, likewise issued in Paris. This, together with White’s volume, caused a 
sensation among French-speaking theologians, and was followed by much discussion. 
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evangelical sjstem of the New Testament be unified as a com¬ 

plete and harm onious synthesism “c apa ble of satisfying the 
demands of modern t hinkin g/' 

Petavel succeeded in winning prominent men to his view, 
and from his villa near Geneva he continued to exert an ever- 
widening influence. A Hebrew scholar like his father, he was 
accurate in exegesis and logical and persuasive in deduction. 
He was an able polemicist and a brilliant speaker. Thus it was 
that Petavel’s life was closely interwoven with the controversy 
over Conditionalism that waged without intermission through¬ 
out his generation both on the Continent, and in Britain, and 
in North America, and out to the far reaches of earth. 

II. Five General Observations on PetaveFs Work 

1. Masterful Knowledge of Conditionalist Liter¬ 
ature. —Petavel’s intimate acquaintance with the Condition¬ 
alist literature of the nineteenth century (Continental, British, 
and American) surpassed that of any other investigator, as his 
copious references attest. His two major lists (pages 18-26 and 
500-501) 2 * of contemporary Conditionalists and their works 
are the most complete and thorough produced by any investi¬ 
gator, except that of his translator, Frederick A. Freer, who 
continued the tabulation in sequence beyond the Petavel list. 8 

Facile in German and English, and of course in French, 
his mother tongue (and in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin), he 
had personally examined and analyzed the Continental writers 
as no one else had attempted to do. He knew their content, 
and exhibited their strength and exposed the weakness of some 
of their arguments as no one else had done. 4 * That established 
his mastery of the field. He was not speaking as a lone investi¬ 
gator. 

2. Masterful Grasp of Biblical Evidence.— Peta- 
vel’s mastery of the Biblical evidence is impressive. First, the 


2 There are reprints of these lists in some of his periodical articles and brochures. 

* See Freer, To Live or Not to Live? pp. 109-124. 

4 This ability is shown in the text of his treatise, and especially in certain of the 

Supplements. 
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evidence of all texts bearing thereon was collected and corre¬ 
lated under a series of appropriate headings (with annota¬ 
tions). This is unique, for this tabulation gets the total perti¬ 
nent Biblical evidence before the reader, that he may evaluate 
and draw his own conclusions. And in the process of as¬ 
semblage, Petavel first formulated and then established his 
own views. And in technical semantics he was unsurpassed. 

Then his mastery of the technical intent and significance 
of the Hebrew and Greek terms involved was remarkable. In 
this he was strengthened and safeguarded by a careful ex¬ 
change of findings and views with other great specialists, such 
as Dr. R. F. Weymouth, of Mill Hill School. And this was all 
put to test by polemical jousts with scholarly critics. But 
Petavel was adroit in seeking out the chinks in the foeman’s 
armor and exposing their fallacies. Sometimes he was devas¬ 
tating. 

3. Clarification of Moral and Philosophical Is¬ 
sues. —One of Petavel’s greatest contributions was his probing 
and analysis of the moral, philosophical, and ethical issues in¬ 
volved. Here was a shadowland for most writers that was often 
murky and confused. Moral government, free will, the ex¬ 
cesses and inconsistencies of Calvin’s predestinarian positions, 
the errors and inconsistencies of Universalism, and the inhu- 
manities and injustices of Eternal Tormentism—all came und er 
the fire of his keen, analytical mind, buttressed by a mastery of 
the Biblical evidence. 

Petavel helped to settle some of these moot points and to 
expose half truths and clever artifices. These were among his 
major contributions. By overthrowing error he exalted and es¬ 
tablished truth. All in all, he was an extraordinary contender 
for the faith of Conditionalism, with a scholarly touch that 
few men had and none surpassed. 

4. Remarkable Grasp of Philosophical and Histori¬ 
cal Evidence. —Petavel’s intimate knowledge of the conten¬ 
tions of Platonic philosophy and of the testimony of the 
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Church Fathers enabled him to challenge and discredit the 
sweeping generalitie s frequen tly indulged in by the proponents 
of Immortal-Soulism. Only by knowing the evidence better 
than his adversaries could he know whether their contentions 
were true or false. And only thus could he be sure of his own 
ground. 

Finally, Petavel’s grasp of the historical facts not only of 
pagan Platonic philosophy but of Jewish history and early 
Christian Church literature made him invulnerable to the s oph - 
istries of men whose main burden was to sustain a position, and 
in so doing seek out expressions (often out of context) that 
seemingly supported their philosophi cal view of pag an, Jewish, 
and early Christian Chu rch tes timony. This, added to his com¬ 
petence in related fields, made him unique in contemporary 
Conditionalism. 

5. Consummation of Conditionalist Investigation.— 
As mentioned, unquestionably Petavel’s The Problem of Im¬ 
mortality was the gr eatest Continental treatise on C onditional- 
ism produced in the nineteenth century. And many features 
surpass any British or American production. Petavel grappled 
with the great philosophical, moral, and historical issues, as 
well as with the Biblical aspects. And he dealt ably with the 
semantics of the question. 

Since his conclusions were based upon the same basic facts 
and principles accessible to all scholars, it was inevitable that 
the general outline of his book and its major conclusions would 
be similar. But its grasp of the entire question, its penet ration 
into the unde rlying principles , its grappling with b asic is sues, 
and its skill in relatin g part to part surpass any other single 
treatise of which we have knowledge. 

Petavel had the advantage of access to the most scholarly 
Conditionalist findings of the centuries, in addition to proximity 
to the greatest libraries of Continental Europe and Britain. He 
knew personally many of the greatest contemporary investiga¬ 
tors in the field of Conditionalism, and he lived late enough to 
have the advantage of both past and present findings. 
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But Petavel’s product was not a mere assemblage of the 
thoughts of others or simply a rehash of others’ reasonings. His 
was a fres h inve st igation_o f the whole subject, conducted by a 
highly trained mind, fortified by the knowledge of what had 
been done before him. And with the technical qualifications 
and equipment for doing superb work, more was therefore to 
be expected of him—and he did not disappoint. 

In his 597-page volume with its twelve large chapters and 
its twenty-three supplements every major angle is compassed 
and all fundamental problems and objections are examined. It 
is more complete in coverage than any other treatise before it 
—or sin ce. W ith some minor matters others will, of course, dis¬ 
agree. But with the great fundamental verities all Conditional- 
ists must agree, as they are drawn from unassailable premises, 
acknowledged and proclaimed by the ablest Conditionalists of 
the centuries. 

In a sense, then, Petavel’s is the consummation of the 
Conditionalist investigative study up to his day. The timing, 
1890, makes this logical when produced by a well-equipped 
mind, with all the facts and findings immediately accessible, 
and association and correspondence with the other great Con¬ 
ditionalists of the time as a safeguard and stimulus. Let us now 
survey the essentials of The Problem of Immortality in some 
detail. 


III. Petavel’s Masterful Presentation of Case for Conditionalism 

1. Purpose: To Defend Doctrine of “Attaina ble I m¬ 
mortality .”— Petavel consistently contended that “Eschatol¬ 
ogy, the science of the last things” is the “keystone of the arch 
• . . o f Christian dogmatics/ ’ B He declares that a revolt is on 
against the old concepts, and says picturesquely: “The nets of 
the old doctrine being broken, we need to sit down awhile on 
the shore to mend them.'* a 


B Petavel, The Problem of Immortality, p. 6. 
6 Ibid., p. 13. 


20 
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That he proceeds to do. Recognizing with all others the 
three primary schools of thought—the traditional Eternal Tor¬ 
ment, Universalism, and Conditional Immortality theories— 
he charges the first two with having a “Platonic origin/’ which 
endows mankind with “imperishable personality.” He epito¬ 
mizes the difference between them and Conditionalism as 
death involvin g “perpetuation of life” versus “cessation ojL 
life.” Chr istian Conditionalism presents man as a “candidate fo r 
immortality.” 7 And Petavel states his writing purpose plainly: 
“Our purpose is to defend and to recommend this doctrine of 
attainable immortality.” * 

This, he avers, is “entitled to be rescued from the oblivion 
in which ... it has long been buried.” 9 


2. “Conspiracy of Silence” Now Broken.— The “con¬ 
spiracy of silence” has now been broken. In support he cites 
a brilliant list of names: Rothe, Weisse, Schultz, Ritschl, and 
Gess in Germany. 10 In England and America there are “hun¬ 
dreds of volumes and pamphlets,” with specific titles (and 
dates)—such as Dodwell, Watts, Whately, White, Dale, Aitken, 
Minton-Senhouse, Constable, Row, Heard, Hobson, Warleigh, 
Griffith, Tinling, Perowne, Mortimer, Weymouth, Dunn, 
Clarke in Britain. 11 And in America by Abbott, Beecher, Baker, 
Bacon, Hastings, Potwin, Oliphant, Huntington, Hudson, 
Bushnell, Pettingell. 1 * He lists separately such “scientific celeb¬ 
rities” as Stokes, Bonney, Adams, Geikie, and Tait. 18 And then 
he cites Phillips Brooks as saying, “ ‘We are on the verge, I be¬ 
lieve, of a mighty revolution' in theology.” 14 Numerous other 
names—such as Parker, Dorner, Byse—are added on pages 
twenty-two to twenty-six, including Cocorda of Italy and Jon- 
ker in Holland. 


3. Conditionalists Not “Innovators” but Continuators 


j 


—Petavel, urging a true eschatology, declares: ‘‘A system of 
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dogmatics without eschatology is like a building without a 
roof, liable to be damaged by every change of weather.” 15 

And he refers to the “traditionalist hammer” and the 
“Universalist anvil” with Conditionalism between them. 16 Pet- 
avel closes chapter one by declaring, “We repudiate the name 
of innovators with which we are often reproached.” 17 And he 
avers that the status quo cannot long be maintained in the reli¬ 
gious world. “Conditionalism must soon be either generally ac¬ 
cepted or rejected.” 18 But he adds, “For the present the discus¬ 
sion continues.” 

4. Exper imental Scienc e Yields No Support for Innat- 
ism.— Chapter two (“Immortality as Viewed by Independent 
Science”) deals with the evidence of bi ology, c omparative phys¬ 
iology, geology, and p aleontol ogy, and declares that “experi¬ 
mental science, fails to supply any proof of the immortality of 
the soul.” 19 From these, he observes, it is impossible to affirm 
the “exclusive immortality of man on the ground of attributes 
which are common to him and all living beings.” Again. “Life 
independ ent of an orga nism cannot be^ scientifically demon- 
strated.” ” And. “The mind seems to be one of the various 
ma nifestations of life.” Dr. Petavel says that “th e leg itimate 
concl usion” is “that the soul die s with the body.” 21 

5. In Death the Individual Ceases to Exist.— Dealing 
with the soul and the involvements of death, Professor Petavel 
states: 

“If o ur prospect of a future life depends upon the possession of a 
soul, we must either be resigned to share that immortality with all our 
collaterals of the animal kingdom, or else forego our own hopes, admit¬ 
ting that we are mortal, like them." 22 

“So far as science can perceive, there is no exception to the general 
law of death. After a brief life of a few hours, days, or years, all the 
denizens of earth, water, and air ‘return to their dust’; their constituent 
elements are dissipated, and go to form parts of new chemical combina¬ 
tions, but the individual as such, ceases to exist. . . . 

“DeathTsTRe cessation of the organic functions." 23 


» Ibid., P . 34. 

Ibid., p. 35. 
17 Ibid., p. 37. 


i« Ibid 

18 Ibid., p. 40. 
*>Ibid„ p. 41. 


*lbid. t p 42. 
” Ibid., p. 45. 
83 Ibid., p. 46. 
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6. Challenges Contention of "Universal Consent.”— 
The doctor challenges the commonly accepted theory of the 
"almost universal consent” of "unconditional immortality,” and 
observes: 

“One half of the human race believes in annihilation, and aspires no 
higher! The teaching which has come to us from ecclesiastical tradition in¬ 
clines us to allow the Platonic hypothesis of the imperishability of in¬ 
dividual souls to pass without examination/' u 

But he says we must "stop it [the universal acceptance 
theory] as it goes, stare it in the face, demand its title to accept¬ 
ance.” * And he refers to the great sages, the founders of Stoi¬ 
cism and Criticism, as highly skeptical. Neither did the Egyp¬ 
tians believe in the “indestructibility of individual souls,” but 
rather in the "annihilation of the being” for the “wicked.” * 

7. Platonism Contained Principle of Pantheism.— 
Coming to the metaphysical, ontological, and teleological 
proofs, Petavel says the Platonists “felt it necessary to suppose 
that the soul is essentially divine.” 27 To Plato, the “dogma of 
pre-existence and that of immortality were inseparable from 
each other.” 28 But this is simply “covert pan theism.” 20 Then 
he says: 

“No doubt the spirit of God gives to man his vital force; but that 
does not mean that the creature forms part of the Creator, and on that 
\account possesses the immortality of God himself. The created soul has 
had a beginning; it may, therefore, come to an end; it wil l com e to an 

end unless an express purpose of the Creator perpetuates its existence.” 

8. Individualist Immortality Involves Godship. —Then 
Petavel observes: 

“If the soul possessed an independent and absolute immortality, it 
would not be a creature, but would form part of God himself. . . . 

“If the soul were of the divine essence, that would not prove the im¬ 
mortality of any individual, but merely the imperishability of a sub¬ 
stance without individual character; t he perpetuation of a vital prin ciple 
does not at all im ply the p erpetu i ty of individuals who are its ephemeral 
manifestations.” 81 
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Rather, on that thesis “man returning in death to the 
universal spirit at once loses its individuality; but it is with 
personal immortality that we have to do.” “ The c oncept that j 
“man can set up his own will, can be in insurrection against 
God and defy him eternall y” is simp ly “dualism.” 113 Petavel’s 
conclusion is that the so-called “traditional proofs of the abso¬ 
lute immortality of individual souls” lead only to “the admis¬ 
sion that man is susceptible of immortalization.” 84 

9. Platonism Only a “Hope,” Not “Demonstrated 
Truth.” —Platonism was only a “hope,” not a “demonstrated 
truth.” Seneca and Cicero doubted it.® There is “no true im¬ 
mortality without the maintenance of the individual identity/’ ® 
Discussing the proponents of Conditionalism sustaining these 
points, he names and quotes from a score of Continental and 
British savants, and concludes: 

“If a key is handed to us which fits the lock and opens the door we 
shall be disposed to admit that it has come from God himself. This very 
key the Gospel claims to bring to us. We will try it." 37 

10. Fundamental Intent of “Life” and “Death.”— 
Chapter three concerns “Immortality According to the Old 
Testament and in Judaism.” Petavel’s opening observation is: 

“Under the powerful influence of Platonic philosophy the Scrip¬ 
tures and the God therein revealed have been calumniated; they have 
been obscured by the dismal tint of the darkened glass through which 
they have been regarded.” 88 

Everything turns on the two words “life” and “death.” 
They are the “two poles of the biblical sphere. Everything 
turns upon these great antitheses.” 88 These he defines as fol¬ 
lows: 

“Life in the historic and grammatical sense is an existence composed 
of action and sensation: death is the cessation of that existence, the end 
of all action and all sensation.” 40 

Popular theology holds that “the life of the soul cannot 


® Ibid., p. 54. 
“ tbid. 

»Ibid., p. 56. 


* Ibid., p. 59. 
m Ibid., p. 62. 
” Ibid., p. 78. 


® Ibid., p. 80. 
"Ibid., p. 81. 
Ibid. 
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possibly cease/’ and that “death” is understood in ‘the sense of 
perpetual life in the midst of sin and sufferings without end.” 
But he avers that this “traditional exegesis is false.” Instead, 
“Life and death are opposites, like black and white ” 41 “If 
death were a certain state oi life^it jvoul d be a manifestatio n 

of life: the contradiction is evident.” “ 

11. Creator Provided Conditional Not Inalienable 
Immortality. —In the Genesis record, man is set forth as a 
“candidate for immortality.” He is “subjected to a test.” “If 
he revolts, he will lose life.” Thus: 

“To man the Creator gives existence and offers immortality. So long 
as Adam remains in the garden of Eden he is allowed to eat the fruit 
of the tree of life; but his immortality is conditional: as soon as he in¬ 
fringes the condition laid down he is devoted to death, and he no longer 
has access to the tree which alone could render him immortal.” 48 

“He does not enjoy a native and inalienable immortal¬ 
ity.” 44 And disobeying would end in “dissolution,” or “cessa¬ 
tion of individual existence.” Thus man became “mortal.” 45 
As to the Old Testament, he says: 

“The Old Testament never mentions a native and inalienable im¬ 
mortality. The expression immortal soul . that fa v ourite fo rmula of ec¬ 
clesiastical phraseol ogy, is not there to be found.” 46 

12. Innatism Penetrates Jewry Through Alexan¬ 
dria.— In certain Apocryphal, or extra-canonical, books the 
doctrine of Innate Immortality did creep in—in the Alexan¬ 
drian branch. Outside of Palestine, Platonism got a foothold. 
Yet others were clearly Conditionalist. 47 So we find “a hybrid 
c ompend of contradictory opinions .” 48 But the Mishna “speaks 
neither of native immortality nor of eternal torments.” 48 
Rather, it is of “absolute extermination” of the sinful soul. M 
And the great Talmudists—Deutsch, Hamburger, Benisch, 
Phillipson, Marks, Adler, Lowe, Mosse, and Weill—all deny 

41 Ibid., p. 82. 48 Ibid., p. 88. 

42 Ibid., p. 83. 47 Ibid., pp. 102, 103. 

43 Ibid., p. 85. 48 Ibid., p. 102. 

44 Ibid. 48 Ibid., p. 105. 

48 Ibid., pp. 86, 87. » Ibid., p. 106. 
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the “eternity of torments” in the Talmud.* 1 Many other sup¬ 
porting authorities are cited in footnotes. 

13. Kabbalah Introduces “Emanation” and “Dual¬ 
ism.” —This is sustained by medieval rabbis, Maimonides and 
half a dozen other celebrities, down to Manasseh ben Israel, 
and there are no higher Tewish a uthorities.* 1 T he theosophic 
Kabbalah is pantheistic in character, and asserts that the so ul 
is “an emanation o f the Divi nity ; therefore every human 
soul is both pre-existent and imperishable by nature^’ ** And 
some held an “eschatological dualism ” of “an eternal hell and 
an eternal pa radise ”—“t wo eternal an d incompatib le princi- 
ples,’^ B ‘ utterly foreign to original Hebrewism. Petavel here 
cites an important statement from M. Auguste Sabatier: 



“ ‘A theology which derives everything from a single principle, from 
God alone, can only conceive of evil as an accident, and cannot possibly 
issue in an eternal dualism. There is a necessary correspondence between 
the principle of absolute creation and the complete restoration of all 
things.’ ” 66 

Then Petavel concludes: 

"Taken as a whole, the Synagogue has remained faithful to the 
eschatology of the Old Testament. The Israelites are in principle Con- 
ditionalists. Their great mistake has been in refusing to recognize In Jesus 
the supreme condition and the mediator of life eternal. By his resurrection 
the Christ has illum inated the grave ; the hope of the Israelites is but an 
uncerta in glim mer." 

14. Eternity of Life and of Nonexistence.— Chapter 
four (“Immortality According to the New Testament”) opens 
with the words: “Immortality, which in the Old Testament is 
conditional, is conditional also in the New.” 57 

Then follows this comprehensive statement: 



"In both Testaments immo rtality appears as the result of a personal , 
faith in the personal an d living God: the redeemed right eous shall live; 

the obstinate sinners shall be for ever destroyed. Still, the horizon be¬ 

comes wider; the New Testament prolongs the lines; it clearly extends 


51 Ibid., pp. 106, 107. 



« Ibid. 

«•/&»/., p. 115. 
67 Ibid., p. 116. 
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to the future life the temporal promises and threatenings of the Old 
Testament. The eternit y of life and the eterni ty of non-existence, veiled 
under the Old Covenant, are revealed and made prominent in the New/' M 


In Jesus Himself are found the “conditions of immortali¬ 
zation.” He “offers in his own person the only br idg e” to 
“righteousness” and an “imperishable life.” 80 That is the aim 
of the gospel. He ca me to offe r life and to sa ve from death. 
And— 


“by death we understand the contrary of life: the deprivation of all 
sentiment, the end of all activity, the extinction of all individual faculties. 
Death without any restriction, expressed or understood, death absolut e, 
so metimes called second de ath, will be the de finitive and complete, cessa- 
tion of life as just described/’ 60 

Since the New Testament area has been so often covered, 
we forbear to dilate on Petavel’s “attainable immortality” 
through Christ alone. 61 As to the fate of the wicked, he says: 

“The New Testament predicts a total extinction of the irreconcilable 
wicked; to signify this it employs the same terms that Plato uses in the 
Phaedo to indicate annihilation. There are no stronger terms. The obsti¬ 
nate sinner will be as the rivers separated from their sources, as the trees 
with neither roots nor branches, as the dry bundles of tares, as the corpses 
eaten by worms; he will go to destruction, to Gehenna, the refuse-heap 
of souls." 63 


15. Immortality Only Through Christ.— In chapter 
five (“Jesus Christ the Only Source of Immortality”) Petavel 
discusses “conscience” and “spirituality,” and he adds: 

“To awaken sleeping consciences, to set before them the torch of 
revealed truth, to put them into communication with the Spirit of God, 
this will be the preliminary operation, indispensable if they are to be 
immortalized." 83 

Dealing with the relationship of immortality to the atone¬ 
ment and expiation, reconciliation, and ransom, Petavel says: 
“The way of immortality traverses Gethsemane and 
Golgotha.” 64 

Discussing the “new birth” as the “fruit of faith,” he 
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adds: “Conditional in its principle, immortality remains con¬ 
ditional, even to our last breath.” 66 And this involves our resur¬ 
rection, and the “certitude of our resurrection” rests in Christ.* 6 
“Life and death, death and resurrection, the new birth and 
the future life” are all inseparably bound together.* 7 

16. Symbols of Immortality Perverted by Apostasy. 

—In chapter six (“Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, Symbol s 
of Immortality”) the Lord’s Supper is “an emblem of the sus¬ 
tenance of the new life” provided by Christ." B lood "is the 
symbol of life .” *® But this symbolism was lost through p erver ¬ 
s ion of the Supper into transubstantiation and pa rtly retain ed 
in “consubstantiation.” 70 Similarly, immersion, a ^‘symbol of 
death and resurrection” unto life, 71 was originally for “be ¬ 
lievers only.” But the rite was changed to sprinkling, and the 
“ divine symbolism” lost. 72 So in a cor rupted chu rch, with its! 
ritualism, sacerdotalism, and sacramentalism these expressive; 
s ymbols of death and restor ed Iife~ “Iost their me aning.” 78 But 
they bear on Life Only in Christ. This thought was unique 
with Petavel. y 

17. Death: Final Extinction of All Faculties. —In 
chapter seven (“The Second Death, or Future Punishment”) 
Petavel discusses the symbolism of “fire” and “worm,” “two 
agents of destruction,” and shows the punishment to be “de¬ 
privation of all faculties.” “Death indicates a suppression, 
never a manifestation of life.” 74 Here are two key statements: 
“Total destruction Is then, according to the Scripture, the final 
lot of obstinate sinners.” 78 

As to “eternal punishment,” he says: 

“It should be observed that when the word eternal qualifies an act, 
the eternity is the attribute not of the act itself, but of the result of the 
act. It then denotes the perpetuity of the effect produced by the act or by 
the agent.” 78 
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Asked to define “annihilation,” he says: 

“The gradual diminution of the faculties possessed by the individual 
ego, and the final extinction of that master faculty by which we take pos¬ 
session of the other faculties.” 77 

18. Conditionalism Among Apostolic and Apologist 
Fathers.— In chapter eight (“Conditional Immortality in the 
Writings of the Earliest Fathers of the Church”) Petavel opens 
with “the apostolic Fathers never speak of a native immortal¬ 
ity.” 78 And the punishment of the wicked consists “in a gradual 
destruction of their being, which finally becomes total.” Nor 
do they teach “universal salvation.” He repeats, “They all 
with one accord appear to be Conditionalists.” 78 (Their testi¬ 
mony he skillfully examines in detail.) Coming then to the 
“apologist Fathers,” Petavel surveys Justin Martyr, Tatian, 
Theophilus, Irenaeus, Arnobius, Athanasius, and Lactantius, 
and declares them all to be Conditionalists 90 —believing in “at¬ 
tainable,” not Innate, Immortality, and the passing of the 
wicked back into nonexistence, “relapsing into nothingness.” 81 
But this testimony was “drowned in the rising tide of the 
Platonic theory,” “made to triumph” under Tertullian, Minu- 
cius Felix, Cyprian, Jerome, and Augustine. 82 

19. Compulsory Immortality in Eternal Hell.— 
Chapter nine (“The Deviation of the Churches, and the Doc¬ 
trine of Compulsory Immortality in an Eternal Hell”) treats 
on the “infiltration of heathen dualism.” Special mention is 
made of Athenagoras. Petavel shows how three North Afri¬ 
cans, Tertullian, Origen, and Augustine, “secure the triumph 
of the Platonic doctrine.” 88 It was at this time that Catholic 
error was developed, which has been largely retained in Prot¬ 
estantism. 84 Athenagoras sought to show the accord between 
Plato and Christianity, subordinating Christianity to 
Platonism. 85 

But it was Tertullia n wh o conceived a Hell with a “spe- 
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cial kind of fire, a secret or divine fire, which does not consume 
that which it burns, b ut while it burns it repairs.” 80 And 
Augustine was followed after many centuries by Calvin, with 
the “predestination of the wicked,” “condemned to the eternal 
fire of hell.” 97 And all this involved the “dualism” of Persia, 
with its “two contrary principles, both eternal,” perpetuated 
through the Gnostics and Manichaeans. 88 And this was all 
based on the idea of the indestructibility of the soul. On the 
contrary— 

“annihilation is the logical consequence of sin as viewed from either the 
metaphysical, the juridical, or the moral standpoint. He who revolts 
against God puts himself outside of life." 89 

20. Revival of Conditionalism in Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury.— The remainder of the chapter traces the issue through 
the Renaissance—Duns Scotus, Pomponatius, and Leo X, and 
thence to Luther, and Archbishop Parker and the Anglican 
Church in 1562, together with Calvin’s opposition—and down 
to the nineteenth century and Ami Bost, who wrote the first 
Conditionalist tract in France, The Fate of the Wicked in the 
Other Life (1861).*° Then come the Standards and Confes¬ 
sions, with the Calvinists in particular holding to the dogmas 
of Innate Immortality and Eternal Torment. Then appear the 
many Conditionalists of the nineteenth century.® 1 

21. Universalism’s Fundamental Fallacy Revealed. 
—Chapter ten (“The Theory of Universal Salvation”) re¬ 
veals the basis of Origen’s fallacy, which likewise holds to 
“indefeasible immortality.” “There will be an end of evil,” 
but it will be accomplished through the “destruction of ob¬ 
stinate sinners.” ® a But Universalism involves “enforced immor¬ 
tality.” w “Salvation is inevitable; it cannot fail of accomplish¬ 
ment.” Sinners are “doomed to salvation.” M That makes the 
Biblical “to destroy, and to save” to be “synonymous terms.” 
But the second, or “final death,” is a “complete and definitive 
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death/* There is no “third/* or subsequent, life ." 5 “Universal- 
ism shows itself generous at the expense of justice and 
liberty/’ M 

22. Advantages and Superiority of Conditionalism. 
—Chapter eleven deals with the “Principal Arguments Ad¬ 
duced Against Conditionalism/’ These Petavel answers in a 
masterful way, drafting upon the writings of other Condi- 
tionalists. As these have been answered many times before, 
we need not repeat them here. Chapter twelve deals with the 
“Harmonies and Benefits of the True Biblical Teaching.” It is 
a recapitulation of the evidences marshaled in the preceding 
chapters. In Conditionalism we are “freed” from the “fetters 
of scholasticism.” 97 Here are some statements: 

“Bestowing life upon all as a provisional gift, he does not 
impose upon any one the perpetuity of that boon .*' 98 

Conditionalism leaves “intact the l iberty of man.” 96 Eter¬ 
nal life is imparted solely through Christ, the “Author of life” 
\—that is His “unique glory.” 100 

“ Punishment wi ll be strictly propo rtional. Guilt will be 
measured exactly by responsibility.” 101 

Th ere is an “ever-exact equilibriu m between these t hree 
factors: gifts, responsibilities, retribution.” 108 

“God has established an exact and infallible correlation 
between sin and its punishment.” 103 

Conditionalism “restores to resurrection the predominant 
place assigned to it in Scripture.” 104 

23. Multiple Excellencies of Bible Conditionalism. 
—Here is Petavel’s comprehensive summation of Condition¬ 
alism as he closes the text of his treatise: 

“This is a doctrine which uses neither palliation nor dissimulation; 
it rests straight and square upon the Bible, bringing all the biblical 
declarations int o h armony: it was maintained by the earliest Fathers; it 
is in conformity with universal analogy, it satisfies the instinct of self- 
preservation, an instinct which is also a duty; within the sphere of liberty 
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it is the crowning of the great scientific law of the survival of the fittest, 
the graft of the Gospel upon the vigorous but wild tree of evolution. 

“It humiliates the presumptuous child of the dust; it glorifies Jes us 

Christ; it is the basis of a new theodicy; it keeps the golden mean between 
the manichaean pessimism which makes evil eternal and the optimism 
which sees no serious danger in evil. By removing the stumbling-bloc k 
of eternal torme nts, it shows a God always faithful to himself, and merci¬ 
ful even in the terrible chastisement wherewith he threatens obstinate / 
sinners. By re-establishing the notion of irreparability, it restores to the 
preacher _a_ weapon that he had lost.” 106 

“Conditionalism boldly declares the irreparable consequences of sin; 
the pardon that it offers is not impunity. Its mathematical morality deals 
out future retributions in exact proportion to the use made here below 
of the resources put within reach. A doctrine so clear and so just is a 
well-sharpened sword wherewith _the defenders of the Gospel will be 
able to resume the attack, quitting the position of the besieged for that 
of conquerors.” 10fl 

24. Fighting for Great but Still-misunderstood Truth. 

—Conditionalism thus consequently is “not at the circum¬ 
ference, but at the centre of Christian dogma.” 107 It is 
“the gr avest question i n the world,” for it involves not on ly 
“our eternal destinies” b ut the “character of God ” and the 
“future of the Christian religion.” 108 And “upon the Churches 
this testimony lays a certain responsibility from which they can 
free themselves only by a serious response to the challenge.” 1W 

Petavel agrees with a Christian thinker who says: “I know 
no greater delight than that of fighting for the triumph of a 
great truth that is still misunderstood.” 110 

IV. Frederick Ash Freer—Stalwart Supporter of White 
and Petavel 

Frederick Ash Freer (1837-1917), of Bristol , Engl and, 
gifted advocate of Conditional Immortality and learned au¬ 
thor of To Live or Not to Live? (1900), was the translator from 
the French of Dr. Emmanuel Petavel’s classic, The Problem 
of Immortality . He also wrote the biography of Conditionalist 
Dr. Edward White— Edward White: His Life and Work 
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(1902). He was the son of a Baptist minister. Freer was facile 
in French, German, and Italian, as well as Hebrew and Greek. 
He had traveled widely. At one time he had been a civil 
service Inland Revenue official. In the 1850’s he espoused the 
teaching of Life Only in Christ. More at home with the pen 
and in the editorial chair than on the public platform, he was 
nevertheless a pleasing speaker, and presented able papers 
before various Conditional Immortality Conferences in Eng¬ 
land. He was a contributor of merit to several Conditionalist 
journals, such as The Rainbow, The Faith, and Words of Life. 

Having gone to London in 1855, pursuant to his govern¬ 
ment appointment, and hearing of Dr. Edward White’s unique 
teaching and preaching concerning Life Only in Christ, Freer 
moved to the vicinity of White’s church, St. Paul’s Hawley 
Road Chapel, in London. Finding White’s teaching to be Bibli¬ 
cally sound and irrefutable, he joined White’s church. Freer’s 
conviction became established that only God has absolute im¬ 
mortality inherent in Himself; that man is mortal, and must 
die the second and eternal death if not rescued by our divine 
Saviour. By union with Christ the believer obtains eternal 
life as the free gift of God, which is the glad message of the 
gospel. Through this concept scripture became harmonized 
with scripture as never before, and the gospel was made clear 
and harmonious. Indeed, this concept produced an entire revo¬ 
lution in his attitude toward the gospel. 

1. Makes Major Contributions to Conditionalist 
Cause. —Although Freer left London in 1877, his friendship 
with Dr. White deepened through the years, and he was 
finally asked to prepare White’s biography, which was pub¬ 
lished in 1902. Freer chose the modest position of a strong 
behind-the-scenes supporter of Dr. White, of London, and Dr. 
Petavel of Lausanne, on the Continent, the outstanding Con- 
ditionalists of the time. He, like Aaron of old, was staying up 
Moses’ hands (Ex. 17:12). (Pictured on page 625.) 

Freer helped Petavel in the preparation of his masterful 
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two-volume work Le ProbUme de VImmortalite (“The Prob¬ 
lem of Immortality'’), published in 1891 and 1892. Then he 
translated it at the author’s request for the English public in 
1902. Dr. Weymouth, of Mill Hill, pronounced it a very 
“scholarly work.” The first of Freer’s numerous periodical 
articles appeared in The Rainbow in 1883, the last in Words of 
Life in 1916. m He lived for a time in Bristol, where he was a 
member of the Committee of Management of the oldest 
Baptist College of England. He was an able and dedicated 
advocate of Conditionalism. 

Freer’s own To Live or Not to Live? is a veritable multum 
in parvo . A popular treatise, only 164 pages in length, it is 
nevertheless packed with facts and condensed philosophic, 
historical, and Biblical information. It scintillates with veri¬ 
table gem statements. He also deals effectively with objections. 
And his tabulation and evaluation of all the Conditionalist 
writers of his day in Britain, on the Continent, and in America, 
are invaluable. His writings bear all the marks of accurate, 
documented scholarship. 

2. A Synthesis of the Freer Contribution.— Freer’s 
To Live or Not to Live? comprises twelve terse chapters. Its 
scope and objective can perhaps be seen at a glance from the 
chapter headings: 

''What Is Meant by Conditionalism” 

“Philosophic Conditionalism” 

“Christian Conditionalism” 

“Biblical Interpretation and Conditionalism” 

“Biblical Data and Conditionalism” 

“Augustinianism and Conditionalism” 

“Universalism and Conditionalism” 

“Indecision and Conditionalism” 

“Objections Urged Against Conditionalism” 

“Representatives of Conditionalism” 

“Religion and Science Harmonized in Conditionalism” 

“Advantages of Conditionalism.” 

Freer’s treatise is characterized by impressive expressions. 


m Andrew S. Cunningham, in Words of Life , July, 1916, and May, 1917. 
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For instance, he stresses the distinction between “an endless 
life of loss [eternal torment], instead of an endless loss of all 
life [destruction].” 1U! And speaking of Augustinianism, Freer 
says penetratingly, “When once the assumption of man’s in¬ 
nate immortality is put aside, the fabric founded upon it 
crumbles to pieces.” u * As to the claims of Universalism, he 
comments: 

“From the Conditionalist point of view, therefore, it is evident that 
■ the destitution of all things' w hen God shall be ‘all in alT may be at¬ 
tained by the elimin ation of all u ncongenial elements, the destruction 
of all impenitent human beings.” 134 

Note some gem statements: 

As to the eternal punishment of the wicked, it is a question 
only of “whether its endless duration is that of a process never 
^ to be completed or of a work irreversible and complete UB 

“The eternal punishment mentioned here [Matt. 25:46], and here 
only, like the 'eternal judgment’; and the 'eternal redemption’ of Heb. 
vi.2 and ix.12, is eternal, not as an unfinished process but as a finished 
vwork.” 116 

Conditionalism, Freer explains, “combines and harmo¬ 
nizes all the passages which are so often supposed to be irrec¬ 
oncilable with each other as well as with other Scripture 
teaching.” 117 

As to the penalty for sin, “The sufferings, however, are not 
themselves the penalty of sin; the penalty is the death in which 
these issue.” 118 Again: “The second death cannot be totally 
unlike the first, or it would not be a second.” U9 

“The fundamental position of Conditionalism as to the 
constitution of man” is that he is “capable of either destiny, im¬ 
mortality or death.” 130 

And this he stresses: 

“Notwithstanding the predominance of the philosophical theory of 
immortality of all souls, the belief that endless life is to be had through 
Christ alone was never utterly extinguished in the Christian Church.” 121 

The change came in the “middle of the [nineteenth] cen- 
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Left: Frederick Ash Freer 
(d. 1917)—Not Eternal 

Torment but Endless 

Loss of Life. Right: 
Charles Byse (d, 1885), 
Biblical Languages Ex¬ 
pert—Tried and Con¬ 

demned for “Heresy” of 
Conditionalism. 


tury” from a “negation of eternal life in suffering as the penalty 
of sin/’ to a “positive form” as a “doctrine of life.” 122 And 
sagely, he further states that Conditionalism is “a synthesis 
which sets the various doctrines of the gospel in their true light 
and their just relations.” 123 That was Freer’s contribution. He 
shared White’s and Petavel’s views. 


V. Byse—First Advocate of Conditionalism in French Journals 

Next we turn to Charles Byse (1835-1885), 124 learned 
French linguist of Brussels and Lausanne, who was born in 
Switzerland. He was an expert not only in modern languages 
and ancient Biblical tongues but in Oriental language as well. 
He received his training in Berlin and Erlangen, and studied 
theology at the Free Church College, Lausanne, from 1854 to 
1858, tutoring to pay expenses. In 1861 he began his ministry 
in Paris, in the Free Church of France, continuing in Nesmes 
and Bex, and in the Englise Cretinenne Missionaire Beige, of 
Brussels. He also edited Archives of Christianity and Journal of 
French Protestantism. 

The years 1872-1873 were spent in England, where he met 
Dr. Emmanuel Petavel and Edward White. Persuaded of the 
truths they taught, from thenceforth he championed the doc¬ 
trine of Conditional Immortality, and is believed to have been 
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the first advocate of Life Only in Christ to appear in French 
journals. Then in 1879 he was visited by White in Paris, where 
he was editing a weekly religious newspaper. Inasmuch as he 
was an accomplished linguist and competent theologian, White 
asked him to translate his Life in Christ into French, Petavel 
promising to help. This he accomplished. It was titled L*Im- 
mortalitd Conditionnelle ou la Vie en Christ. 

In 1883, while Byse was translating White’s volume, he 
was put on trial by his own denomination for holding and 
preaching the “heresy” of Conditionalism, and was dismissed 
from its ministry by action of the Synod of the Belgian Mission¬ 
ary Church. He was also compelled to relinquish his post as 
pastor of a congregation. As a consequence, a large proportion 
of his indignant congregation, a substantial majority of whom 
believed as he did, followed him, and for two years he preached 
to them independently. This was believed to be the first church 
on the Continent to take such a position, and was watched 
with intense interest in French Protestant circles. However, ec¬ 
clesiastical persecution and social ostracism became so great 
that Byse finally left Brussels for Lausanne, Switzerland, where 
he continued to preach, lecture, and teach with freedom. There 
he came to be highly respected and honored. 

Byse rendered conspicuous service to Conditionalism by 
his competent and judicious translation of White's volume, to 
which he wrote the preface. His grasp of the issues involved 
may be seen in this paragraph: 

41 ‘Our principal thesis is not at the circumference but at the ce ntre of 
Christian dogma. It is a vital germ, a princip le of rege neration for con¬ 
temporary theol ogy and p reaching. . . . Thus rejuvenated and transfigured 
in its fundamental conception, the religion of the Christ will be able afresh 
to manifest its legitimacy as the best explanation of our troubled world, as 
the divine answer to our most agonizing questions. To many sincere and 
reflective minds, driven in spite of themselves by th e parching wind of 
doubt towards atheism and despair, it will bring an untold peace and a 
sublime hope.* " lg 


138 Charles Byse, quoted in Freer, To Live or Not to Live? p. 151. 












CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 


Famous Premier, 
Pastor, and Scientist Testify 


I. Gladstone—Immortal-Soulism Entered Church Through 
“Back Door” 

Britain’s illustrious Prime Minister Gladstone also thrust 
his thoughtful pen into the widespread discussion, still on in 
earnest toward the end of the nineteenth century. His was a 
conspicuously objective study. He wrote as an investigator seek¬ 
ing historical and Biblical facts, methodically analyzing both 
arguments and evidence with his trained mind. Then he im¬ 
pressively recorded his conclusions. This was a unique develop¬ 
ment, worthy of study. First note the man. 

William Ewart Gladstone (1809-1898), eminent Brit¬ 
ish statesman, financier, orator, and author, was educated at 
Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, graduating in 1831 with 
highest honors both in the classics and in mathematics—achiev¬ 
ing the rarity of a “double first in classics.” He was elected to 
Parliament in December of 1832, where his exceptional abil¬ 
ities were quickly recognized. Here he became distinguished 
for his financial skill, and was soon made undertreasurer for 
the colonies under Sir Robert Peel. Next he was appointed 
master of the mint, and then president of the Board of Trade, 
in 1843, with a seat in the cabinet. In 1845 Gladstone was 
named Secretary of State for the colonies, developing into a 
political Liberal, and in 1847 represented Oxford University 
in Parliament. 
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Left: William Ewart Gladstone (d. 1898), Prime Minister of Britain—Iraraortal-Soulism Entered 

Church Through Back Door. 


In 1852 Gladstone first became chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer, and again from 1859 to 1866. He was considered to be 
the greatest of British financiers. Then he was made leader of the 
House of Commons. Finally, on December 4, 1868, he was ac¬ 
corded the highest hono r attainable by a British subject—that 
of Prime Minister. This distinguished post Gladstone held 
fou r times— 1868-1875, 1880-1885 , 1886, and 1892-1 894. Then 
England’s Grand Old Man, as he was commonly called, retired 
from public office, giving himself to writing. Besides being 
Prime Minister and first lord of the treasury, he was sometimes 
concurrently chancellor of the exchequer. His budgets were rec¬ 
ognized as marvels of financial statesmanship. In fact, the his¬ 
tory of his various ministries is really the history of the British 
Empire in his generation. 

With the exception of a year and a half, Gladstone sat co n- 
tinuously in the House for sixty-tw o years— from 1833 to 1895. 
He cared little for power, several times being offered a peerage 
but each time declining the honor. He was by far the most 
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prominent personage in the political arena of his time, but he 
preferred to remain the Great Commoner. 

Writings Include Question of Future Life.— Gladstone 
was considered without a superior as an orator^ having great 
persuasive gifts and a magnetic voice. He was a scholar of the 
Old School. It is amazing how he found time for his periodic 
literary productions, including, among others, The State in Its 
Relations with the Church (1838); Studies on Homer (1858); 
and The Vatican Decrees (1874). His issuance of books ranged 
in time spread from 1838 to 1896. His later studies took him 
deeply into the realm of the Christian faith. 

For years Gladstone pondered the question of the future 
life, and in 1896 he published his significant 370-page treatise, 
Studies Subsidiary to the Works of Bish op Butler —his last 
major work. Part II contains ten chapters. The first five are 
entitled, “A Future Life,” “Our Condition Therein: History 
of Opinion,” “The Schemes in Vogue,” “Concluding State¬ 
ment,” and a “Summary of Theses.” This was painstakingly 
produced toward the close of his full life, although some forty 
years prior, in his Studies on Homer (1858), he devoted a num¬ 
ber of pages to the doctrine of the future state. 1 These later 
Studies were the result of many years of wide research, careful 
analysis, and mature thought. Because of its significance we 
trace it with some fullness. 

The scope, grasp, and penetration of the “Future Life” 
section of this treatise is remarkable for one whose life had been 
devoted chiefly and brilliantly to affairs of state and finance. 
In addressing himself to the postulate of Bishop Joseph But¬ 
ler’s famous Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed> to 
the Constitution and Course of Nature (1736), 8 Gladstone de¬ 
clares that Butler contends as “a man who has to fight with 
one of his hands tied up,” because of restricting his arguments 
to the analogies from nature. The validity of Butler’s “argu¬ 
ment on a future life” is “entirely wanting,” Gladstone avers, 


1 See Abbot, The Literature of the Doctrine of a Future Life, no. 1544. 
* Ibid., no. 'ill. 
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for by his chosen limitations he was “precluded from referring 
to Divine authority,” and is dependent chiefly upon reason, 
logic, and philosophy. 3 That is fundamentally unsound and un¬ 
safe in a religious issue. 

But before tracing Gladstone’s discussion we may well note 
this contemporary statemen t of G . W. E. Russe ll, wh o records 
an interview with the great states man: 

‘‘Never shall I forget the hour when I sat with him [Mr. Gladstone] 
in the park at Hawarden, while a thunderstorm was gathering over our 
heads, and he, all unheeding, poured forth , in those organ-tones of pro¬ 
found conviction, his belief tha^jthe human soul is not necessarily in¬ 
destructible. ^>ut that I mmortality is th e gift of God in Christ to the be- 
liever. T he impression of that discourse will not be effaced until the 
tablets of memory are finally blotted out.” 4 

1. Variant Views Held in Early Christian Era. —The 
second half of Gladstone’s examination of Butler’s Analogy 
centers on his claim of the natural and indefeasible immortal¬ 
ity of the soul “apart from the body,” 5 which the bishop as¬ 
serts is ours as an “absolute possession.” After discussing the 
varying views of Greek philosophy, and the notions of pre¬ 
existence and transmigration of souls often involved, Gladstone 
turns to Jewish teaching in the time of Christ—from the Sad- 
ducees, who denied a continuation of pesonal existence beyond 
the grave, to the Essenes (or Ultra-Pharisees), who believed in 
the natural immortality of the soul. 8 

Then follows chapter two, on the “History of Opinion.” 
Here Gladstone declares according to F. Nitzsch the “immor¬ 
tality of the soul was the subject of free and open discussion 
among the early Fathers,” with men like Justin Martyr, Tatian, 
Theophilus, Irenaeus, and Lactantius denying the Innate Im¬ 
mortality of the soul, but with Tertullian and others, on the 
contrary, teaching that the soul is “indivisible and imperish¬ 
able.” Gladstone then cites Fliigge as likewise pointing out that 

8 W. E. Gladstone, Studies Subsidiary to the Works of Bishop Butler (1896), part 2, 
chap. 1, p. 142. 

* George W. E. Russell, The Household of Faith, Portraits and Essays, p. 37. Identical 
statement also appeared in English Review of Reviews, June, 1898, p. 557. 

B Gladstone, op. cit., pp. 147, 156. 

8 Ibid., p. 172. 
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“there was as yet no dogma of the church upon the subject.” 7 
It was the same concerning the punishment of the wicked. 
Some affirmed the process of punishment to be eternal, “others 
regarded the souls of the wicked as destined to annihilation.” 8 9 

2 . “Inherent” Immortality Not Ascendant Till Ori- 
gen. —Gladstone describes the open-discussion attitude of the 
Early Church in this way: 

“The secret of this mental freedom, the condition which made it 
possible, was the absence from the scene of any doctrine of a natural im¬ 
mortality inherent in the soul. Absent, it may be termed, for all practical 
purposes, until the third century: for, though it was taught by Tertullian 
in connexion with the Platonic ideas, it was not given forth as belonging 
to the doctrine of Christ or His Apostles B 

That is a vital point. 

Then the thought is repeated for emphasis: 

“It seems to me as if it were from the time of Orig en that we axe 
to regard the idea of natural, as opposed to that of Christian, immortality 
as beginning to gain a firm foothold in the Christian Church." 10 

The time of Origen, steeped as it was in the lore of Pla¬ 
tonic philosophy, and seeking Platonic “buttresses for the Chris¬ 
tian faith,” is thus set forth by Gladstone as the actual time of 
introduction of the “natural immortality” concept, in contrast 
with the true and original “Christian” view. Then he adds: 

“The opinion, for which he [Origen] is now most generally known 
to have been finally condemned, is that which is called Restorationism or 
Un iversalism; an opinion which harmonizes with, and perhaps pres upposes, 
the natural immortality of the soul. But the idea of restoration was only 
one amidst a crowd of his notions, all of which had the natural immortality 
of the soul for their common ground." u 

Gladstone presses the point that, prior to Pope Vigilius, 
“the immortality of the soul had heretofore been a question 
open and little agitated.” While Origen’s “complex group of 
opinions” had been “organically founded” on the premises of 
Innate Immortality and had been condemned, Gladstone 

7 Ibid., jpp. 182, 183. See C. W. Fliigge, Geschichte dts Glaubeni an Unsterblichheit, 
Auferstekung , Gericht und Vergeltung , part 1, p. 237; cf. Abbot, op. cit., no. 553. 

8 Gladstone, op. cit., p. 183. 10 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

9 Ibid., p. 184. (Italics supplied.) 11 Ibid. 
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notes, "Of the immortality of the soul there was [at the time] 
neither condemnation or approval." But he adds, accurately, 
that the "extension of opinion” became "more obvious, per¬ 
haps more powerful, from the time of St. Augustine.” 18 

3. "Wholesale” Acceptance by Time of Middle Ages. 
—The revolutionary change of view that came as the result of 
slow but steady accretion resulted finally in the wholesale ac¬ 
ceptance of the natural immortality postulate—a "revolution of 
opinion” that , G ladstone declares, was estab lished by the Mid- 
dle Ages. Thus: 

“It seems indisputable, that the materials for the opinion that the 
soul is by nature immortal, whether we call it dogma or hypothesis, were 
for a long period in course of steady accumulation; though this was not 
so from the first. After some generations, however, the mental temper 
and disposition of Christians inclined more and more to its reception. 
Without these assumptions it would be impossible to account for the 
wholesale change which has taken place in the mind of Christendom with 

regard to the subject of natural immortality/' 18 

The sweeping "revolution of opinion” that was effected 
over the course of centuries is then described: 

“It would be difficult, I think, to name any other subject connected 
with religious belief (though not properly belonging to it) on which we 
can point to so sweeping and absolute a revolution of opinion; from the 
pe riod before Origen, when the idea of an immortality properly natural 
was unknown or nearly hidden, to the centuries of the later Middle Ages 
and of the modern times when, at least in the West, it had become prac¬ 
tically undisputed and universal/' 14 

4. Immortal-Soulism Springs From Plato. —Gladstone 
then traces Immortal-Soulism back through Augustine and Ori¬ 
gen to Alexandria and Plato, for Aristotelianism was "nega¬ 
tive” while Platonism was "congenial.” Hence Plato’s pre¬ 
eminence: 

“But Plato had been supreme in Alexandria; and Alexandria was the 
parent of Christian philosophism in the persons of Clement and of Origen. 
He had also a high place in the mind of St. Augustine, and he probably 
did much more among Christians than he had ever achieved among 
pagans, in establishing as a natural endowment that immortality of the 


12 Ibid., p. 187. 


13 Ibid., pp. 188, 189. 


14 Ibid., p. 189. 
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soul which was already ineradicably fixed as fact for Christian souls 
(although upon a ground altogether different in the mind of the Church), 
so far as it touched the destination of the righteous/' 15 

5. Led Inevitably to “Eternal Torment” of Damned. 
—This “new doctrine” of natural immortality for the right¬ 
eous led inevitably to a corollary position of vast proportions 
—that of the Eternal Torment of the damned, held increas¬ 
ingly as a threat over the sinner: 

“The question of their [the “godless* *’] destiny in the world to come, 
which had been but infinitesimal in the first apostolic days, now came to 
assume grave, and even vast, proportions. And here it was that the new 
doctrine, as I shall call it, of natural immortality played so material a 
part. The sinner had to be persuaded. He had also to be threatened; and 
threatene d with what? If the preacher only m ena ced h i m with th e retribu¬ 
tion which was to follow the Day of Judgment, the force of the instru¬ 
ment he employed materially depended on what he could say as to the 
duration of that penal term, a subject which, in the earliest teachings of 
the Church, it had been found unnecessary minutely to explore/' w 

The Eternal Torment ^postulate therefore indisputably 
enhanced the power of the “priesthood as a caste,” as it was 
more and more stressed as a deterrent. 

6. Eternal Torment Dogma Established Through 
Augustine. —It was ultimately Augustine’s “acceptance of the 
Platonic philosophy” that brought it, with modifications, into 
the teachings of the Latin Church. And from Augustine onward 
the dogma of the “never-ceasing” and ^eternal punishment of 
the wicked” came to prevail for the sins of a brief, finite life— 
a dogma that Gladstone calls “an horribile decretum.” 17 And 
in all this, Flugge says, the “Latin Church led the way.” Glad¬ 
stone then adds that the “formation of the ecclesiastical dogma 
. . . closes with the Schoolmen.” 18 They supplied “the Western 
Church with its formal eschatology,” with distinction to be 
noted between the Western and Eastern churches, but the mo¬ 
tive force “was drawn from the works of St. Augustine.” 39 
Thus Peter Lombard found “the natural immortality of the 


« ibid, 

'•Ibid., pp. 190, 191. 
w Ibid., pp. 192, 193. 


» Ibid . p, 193. 
'•Ibid., p. 194 
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soul, in possession of the field of thought, and, perhaps, accepted 



o f Leo X , in 1513, “issued with the assent of a Lateran Coun¬ 
cil,” now condemned all those who denied the postulate of 
natural immortality. 21 

7. Crept Into Church by “Back Door.” — Thus “the 
reserve of the early Church has been abandoned. Even the 
recollection of it has faded from the popular mind.” So it was 
that the “Western tone had prevailed over the Eastern.” 22 And 
now follows one of Gladstone’s most significant conclusions, in 
contrasting natural and Christian immortality: 

"With the departure of the ancient reserve there had come a great 
practical limitation of the liberty of thought possessed by the individual 
Christian. The doctrine of natural, as distinguished from Christian, im¬ 
mortality had not been subjected to the severer tests of wide publicity and 
resolute controversy, but had c rept into the Church , by a bac k door as 
it were; by a silent though effective process; and was in course of ob¬ 
taining a title by tacit prescription." 23 

How true that was! Then he adds this pointed observation 
on the non-Biblical basis of the teaching: 

"The evidence of the change may perhaps be most properly supple¬ 
mented by the observation of the notewo rthy fact that, when arguments 
are offered for the purely natural immortality of the s oul, they a re rarely, 
if ever , derived from Scriptur e. For it will be borne i n mind that, logica lly 
viewed, resur rect i on is one thing, and immor tality another." 04 

Two pages farther on he repeats the thought of its surrep¬ 
titious entrance: “The natural immortality of the soul did not 
become the subject of free and general discussion in the 
Church. It crept onwards in the dark ” 28 Then he draws the 
sweeping conclusion: 

"It appears indisputable that the tenet never was affirmed by the 
Councils, never by the undivided Church, never by either East or West 
when separated, until, towards the death of the Middle Age, the denial 
was anathematized under Leo X on behalf of the Latin Church." 00 


*> Ibid., pp. 193, 194. 
*'Ibid., p. 194. 

23 Ibid., pp. 194, 195. 


23 Ibid., p. 195. (Italics supplied.) 


34 Ibid. (Italics suj 
*lbid„ p. 197. (1 

an il.'j 


applied.) 

'Italics supplied.) 
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8. Immortal-Soulism “Wholly Unknown” to Scrip¬ 
ture. —But that is not all. Gladstone now emphasizes the fun¬ 
damental point of Immortal-Soulism’s total lack of foundation 
in Scripture. It is, he asserts, only “philosophical opinion.”_ 
Thus: 

“Another consideration of the highest importance is that the natural 
immortality of the soul is a doctrine wh olly unknow n to the Holy Scrip - 
tures, and standing on no higher plane than that of an ingeniously sus¬ 
tained, but gravely and formidably contested, philosophical opinion." ™ 

9. “Philosophical Speculations” Disguised as Divine 
Revelation. —Gladstone then warns against “philosophical 
speculations,” as in this case, insinuating themselves in dis¬ 
guise into the sacred “precinct of Christian doctrine,” but in 
reality gaining entrance as a false pretension under an “abuse 
of authority.” 

“And surely there is nothing, as to which we ought to be more on our 
guard, than the entrance into the precinct of Christian doctrine, either 
without authority or by an abuse of authority, of philosophical specula¬ 
tions disguised as truths of Divine Revelation. They bring with them a 
grave restraint on mental liberty; but what is worse is, that their basis 
is a pretension essentially false, and productive by rational retribution 
of other falsehoods.” 28 

In the light of all this evidence, Gladstone soberly con¬ 
cludes, “We have ample warrant for declining to accept the 
tenet of natural immortality as a truth of Divine Revelation.” 28 

10. Gladstone’s Definitive Description of “Condi- 
tionalism.” — In chapter three, on “The Schemes in 
Vogue,” Gladstone gives the following definitive statement of 
the Conditional Immortality position as he understood it, 
which view he says is “entitled to claim some kindred” with 
what is “usually called orthodox.” This inevitably involves the 
question of the ultimate extinction rather than the endless 
torment of the wicked, for the two are inseparable: 

“It [Conditionalism] begins by renouncing the opinion of natural 
immortality, and takes firm ground when denying to it authority or coun- 


27 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 


38 Ibid., pp. 197, 198. 


*>Ibid. t p. 198. 
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tenance from the Holy Scriptures. On the other hand, it renounces also 
the conception of an existence prolonged without limit in the endurance 
of torment. But it neither teaches nor approximates to the notion of an 
extinction immediately consequent either upon death or upon the Day 
of Judgement. It does not attempt to find a particular limit for the ordained 
period of suffering; but holds that it is bounded by the nature of the 
subject to which it is applied, and that sin is a poison to which the vital 
forces of the soul must in the end give away, by passing into sheer ex-J 
Ktinction ” 80 

Death, Gladstone continues, means ultimate “cessation of 
existence”: 

“It [Conditionalism] protests against the current method of inter¬ 
pretation, which assigns to death in the New Testament the meaning not 
of a cessation of existence, but of an existence prolonged without limit in 
a state of misery. And it insists upon recovering for the word m that idea 
of a termination, which dwells in it as a central essence. Ethically, the 
destructive nature of sin against God is taken as the basis of this scheme of 
ideas; and it claims to work according to natural laws, in propounding, 
as the eventual solution of the problem, not suffering without any end 
for the wicked, but the disappearance or extinction of their being 82 at 
such time as the providence of God shall prescribe.” 83 

11. Gladstone’s Considered Conclusions in Summation, 
—In chapter five, “Summary of Theses on the Future Life,” 
Gladstone tabulates an elaborate series of cumulative conclu¬ 
sions, of which the following are the most pertinent, as they 
appear on pages 260 to 267: 

1. Is Unscriptural. —“That the natural immortality of the soul is 
not taught in Holy Scripture.” 

2. Restricted Acknowledgment. —“Neither is it commended by the 
moral authority of quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus [that 
is, always, everywhere, and by everyone acknowledged].” 

3. Unaffirmed by Councils. —“Neither is it affirmed or enjoined by 
any of the great assemblies [General Councils] of the undivided Church, 
or by any unanimity, actual or moral, of Decrees and Confessions pos¬ 
terior to the division of the Church into East and West.” 

4. Immortality a Gift .—“The immortality of the soul is properly to 


80 Ibid., p. 218. (Italics supplied.) 

M Gladstone’s notes aionios. 

83 R. J. Campbell’s statement in the British Weekly of February 14, 1901, is to be 
understood in the light of Gladstone’s clear definition of terms. Campbell said: “The ‘condi¬ 
tional immortality’ view held by many at the present day, championed by the late Dr. Dale 
and favoured by Mr. Gladstone, is that the life after death is only for those who are in Christ, 
and that for the rest of mankind death is annihilation .” (Quoted in F. A. Freer, Edward 
White, p. 75.) 

38 Gladstone, op. cit., p. 218. 
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be regarded as ... a gift or endowment due to the Incarnation of our 
Lord." 

5. Limited to Righteous .—"If we set out from the belief that Christ 
both reveals and gives immortality, which is exemption from death, and 
is life without an end, it is plain that the first application of this doctrine 
is to the righteous." 

6. Differing Opinions .—"In regard to future punishment, it is plain 
that great differences of opinion have prevailed at different periods of 
the history of the Church, the first centuries presenting a view of a dif¬ 
ferent colour from that which may be said to have prevailed over others 
from about the time of St. Chrysostom and St. Augustine." 

7. Traditional Theology. —"It does not appear safe to apply the term 
traditional theology to the largely developed opinions of later ages on 
future punishment, as compared with the more reserved conceptions of 
an earlier period." 

8. Impugns Justice. —"There can be no such thing as suffering, of 
whatever kind, through eternity except by God’s departing from a princi¬ 
ple of justice." 

9. Death Is Extinction. —"The ordinary and principal description of 
the future state of the unrighteous is that conveyed in the word death. 
This word in its ordinary signification bears the sense of an extinction 
or cessation of some kind. It might mean cessation for the wicked of 
life itself." 

10. Distorts Meaning .—“The popular definition of death . . . takes 
away from death that idea of cessation and extinction: ... It adds an idea 
of suffering, amounting largely to misery and torment, which the original 
sense of the word in no manner contains.” 

11. Strikes at Probation. —"It [Restitution] . . . strikes at what all 
believers in a future state consider as the grand and central truth of the 
subject, this, namely, that we are living in a state of probation. . . . But 
under Restitutionism all idea of essential quality as a distinctive mark 
disappears, and therefore all idea of genuine probation." 

12. Restitutionism Unsupported. —"The notion of Universal Restitu¬ 
tion is, then, not supported by Scripture, or by Christian tradition, or by 
any sound philosophy of human nature." 

13. Gradual Assumption. —"The metaphysical doctrine of a natural 
indefeasible immortality of the soul, as an immateria l existence, has 
come, unawares and gradually to reckon, or be assumed, as a doctrine of 
Faith, and no longer as only a philosophical opinion." 

14. Justice of God. —"The central and final stronghold of believers is 
faith in the indefeasible and universal justice of the Divine Being.” 

Such were the considered conclusions of England’s Grand 
Old Man, the Great Commoner, and four-time Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Britain, after his mature, intensive study of the history 









Joseph Parker (d. 1902), Congregationalist Pastor of London City Temple—Evil Ends in Utter, Final 

Extinction. 


of the soul question. These were the ultimate convictions of 
this learned Anglican layman. 

II. Joseph Parker—Outspoken “Conditionalist” 
and “Destructionist” 

Among London pre ache rs who rose to eminence in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century two were conspicuous 
above o thers—Charles Haddo n Spu rgeon, Ba ptist pasto r of 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle, and Joseph Park er, Cong rega- 
tionalist minister of the City Temple. Both drew immense au¬ 
diences, and both were widely quoted in the secular as well as 
the religious press. They were alike symbols of pulpit oratorical 
power. Each had a worldwide following, both being regarded 
as master preachers and able Bible expositors. 

But there the similarities ended. Their views in the area 
of eschatology were radically different. And they consequently 
held opposite views on the nature and destiny of man. Charles 
Spurgeon almost fiercely maintained the Innate Immortality 
of the soul, and the eternal, agonizing punishing of the un¬ 
saved, reminiscent of Jonathan Edwards and Dante. Dr. 
Parker, on the contrary, neither held nor taught the immortal¬ 
ity of the soul, nor the endless punishment of the wicked. He 
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maintained that the terms “destroy” and “destruction” were to 
be taken literally, and indicated utter, ultimate destruction. He 
even declared that none among the clergy of the Independent 
Churches at that time preached the doctrine of Eternal Tor¬ 
ment. 84 Let us note the positions of Parker, the Conditionalist. 

Joseph Parker, D.D. (1830-1902), Congregationalist 
divine, was for a little time a Wesleyan preacher, but in 1852 
he returned to Congregationalism, ministering in Banbury, 
Manchester. In 1869 he became pastor of the Poultry Street 
Chapel, London, where his pulpit power attracted large con¬ 
gregations. He had the gift of investing old themes with a 
new luster. Then, in 1874, in the newly completed City 
Temple, he ministered uninterruptedly, with great influence, 
until his death twenty-eight years later. He was pre-eminently 
a Bible preacher, and his popularity never waned. Many min¬ 
isters of various churches were seen in his congregation. 

His numerous publications include the People \s Bible 
(25 volumes); The Pulpit Bible; and Ecce Deus; a Preacher's 
Life (1899). He was a strong advocate of temperance, and in 
1901 became chairman of the Congregational Union of Britain 
and Wales. Here are some of his clear positions on record. 

1. Optional: Receive Immortality or Choose De¬ 
struction.— Man is “constituted” for immortality, wrote 
Parker, but must and does choose eternal life—or death. This 
is distinctively man's prerogative and inescapable responsibil¬ 
ity 

"Gl orious to me is this idea (so like all we kn ow of the Divine good - 
ness) of asking man whether he will accept life and be like God, o r 
whether he will choose death and d arkn ess for eve r. God does not say 
to man, ‘I will make you immortal and indestructible whether you will 
or not ; live for eve r yo u shall.’ No; he makes him capable of living; he 
constitutes him with a view to immortality; he urges, beseeches, implores 
him to work out this grand purpose, assuring him, with infinite pathos, 
tha t he ha s n o pleasure in the d eath of the sinner, but would rather that 
he should LIVE. A doctrine this which in my view simplifies and glorifies 
human history as related in the Bible. Life and death are not set before 


34 Petavel, The Problem of Immortality, p. 22. 
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rany beast; but life and death are distinctly set before man —he can live, 
he was meant to live, he is besought to live; the whole scheme of Provi¬ 
dence and redemption is arranged to help him to live—why, then, will 
je die?” 35 

2. Evil Ends in “Utter, Final, Everlasting Extinc¬ 
tion.” —No eternal Hell, but final extinction of sin and sinners, 
and a clean universe, is the divine prog ram: 

“By destroying evil I do not mean locking it up by itself in a moral 
prison, which shall be enlarged through ages and generations until it 
shall become the abode of countless millions of rebels, but its utter, final, 
everlasting extinction, so that at last the universe shall be ‘without spot or 
wrinkle, or any such thing*—the pure home of a pure creation.” “ 


3. Indefeasible Immortality Is Palpably Absurd.— 
All God’s gifts, including life, are conditional. Man cannot defy 
God to destroy him. It is not true that— 

“having once given you life you are as immortal as he himself is, and you 
can defy him to interfere with his own workl The doctrine seems to me 
to involve a palpable absurdity, and hardly to escape the charge of blas¬ 
phemy. Throughout the whole Bible, God has reserved to himself the 
right to take back whatever he has given, because all his gifts have been 
offered upon conditions about which there can be no mistake.” 87 

4. Sodom an Example of “Everlasting Destruction.” 
—Sodom’s destruction, says Dr. Parker, resulted in the “utter 
end of its existence”: 

“In this case [of Sodom] we have an instance of utter and everlasting 
destruction. We see here what is meant by ‘everlasting punishment,' for 
we are told in the New Testament that ‘Sodom suffered the vengeance 
of eternal fire,’ that is of fire, which made an utter end of its existence and 
perfectly accomplished the purpose of God. The ‘fire’ was ‘eternal/ yet 
Sodom is not literally burning still; the smoke of its torment, being the 
smoke of an eternal fire, ascended up for ever and ever, yet no smoke 
now rises from the plain,—‘eternal fire’ does not involve the element of 
what we call ‘time’: it means thorough, absolute, complete, final: that 
which is done or given once for all.” 38 

That was the clear published position of this great Con- 
gregationalist preacher just before the turn of the century. 


88 Joseph Parker, 
* Ibid., p. 160. 

” /hid , — 

•*tlid . p. 223. 


The People’s Bible: Discourses Upon Holy Scripture, vol. 1, p. 126. 
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III. Stokes—Man Not Innately Immortal; Only Through 
Redemption 

Sir George Gabriel Stokes, M.P. (1819-1903), il¬ 
lustrious mathematician and physicist, was educated at Bristol 
College and then at Pembroke, Cambridge. In 1849 he was 
appointed professor of mathematics at Cambridge University, 
Sir Isaac Newton’s old chair, 38 which post he held until his 
death. His scientific contributions dealt with abstruse problems 
in mathematical physics—hydrodynamics. He developed the 
modern theory of the motion of viscous fluids, and his discus¬ 
sions on the refrangibility of light made him famous. He also 
made notable contributions to the science of optics. 

Professor Stokes was special lecturer at Aberdeen and 
Edinburgh. In 1851 he became a Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Britain (for the Advancement of Science), was its secretary 
from 1854 to 1885 and president from 1885 to 1889. In 1887 
he became a member of Parliament for Cambridge University, 
and in 1889 was made a baronet. He left five volumes of 
mathematical and physical papers. 

1. Public Denial of Innate Immortality.— An Angli¬ 
can in faith, he was especially interested in the relationship 
of science and religion, or natural theology, particularly in 
the field of Christian evidences. He was an earnest churchman 
and competent theologian and gave a noted “Lecture on the 
Immortality of the Soul,” in 1890, at the Finsbury Institute, 
later published, at which time he publicly reaffirmed his denial 
of the inherent immortality of the soul. 

Reported widely in the press, this public declaration made 
a profound and lasting impression in high circles. In this stand 
in a controversial field he was supported by three Anglican 
bishops. To Professor Stokes, death is a suspension of life 
and all its activities, a period of rest and “sleep” until the resur- 


p® Several previous holders of this chair had been Conditionalists—Priestley, Whiston, 
and, it is said, even Sir Isaac himself. 
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rection. He was long a warm friend of Conditionalist Edward 
White. 

In 1897 Stokes published his treatise Conditional Im¬ 
mortality, but prior to that he was a contributor to the well- 
known Symposium That Unknown Country and to Immor¬ 
tality—a Clerical Symposium . He enjoyed marked success in 
placing his convictions on Life Only in Christ before scientific 
doubters and in quashing their principal objections. His cou¬ 
rageous public avowal of Conditionalism had a most salutary 
effect in moderating the previous harsh and indiscriminate 
criticism of all Conditionalists. Until his death he continued 
to be an unfailing witness at Cambridge. 

2. Source of Immortality and the Intermediate 
State. —Introducing his chapter (XLIV) in That Unknown 
Country, Scientist Stokes declares his conviction that man is 
not by nature immortal but that immortality is made possible 
t hrough redemp tion . Furthermore, he states his belief that 
“the intermediate state between Death and Resurrection may 
be regarded as a state of unconsciousness.” * 

3. Man Not Immortal Merely by Creation. —Ap¬ 
proaching the question from the scientific angle, Sir George 
said, “Consciousness, as we know it, is intimately bound up 
with the state of our material organism.” But he declares that 
the idea of “man’s immortality” as in some way “inherent in 
his nature” is “beyond the ken of science.” For true informa¬ 
tion man must turn to the “teaching of revelation”—the “Scrip¬ 
tural account of creation.” 41 Comparing man’s nature with that 
of the animal creation, Professor Stokes declares that man 
alone has a spiritual nature, but that this does not “supersede 
it [the animal nature], but is superadded to itT 7 "Then, coming 
to the question of immortality by creation, and the origin of 
man. Sir George succinctly states: 

“In the Scriptural account of the creation of man, there is nothing 

40 George Gabriel Stokes, “The Scientific and Moral Arguments Concerning a Future 
Life Supplemented by the Teachings of Revelation,” in That Unknown Country , p. 823. 

41 Ibid,, p. 824. ibid., p . 825. 
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to lead us to suppose that he is by creation an immortal being. Quite the 
contrary. His attainment of immortality is represented as contingent upon 
the use of something outside of him. Whatever the ‘Tree of Life’ may 
mean or symbolize, it is clearly indicated that it was upon his use of it that 
his possession of immortality depended; and that when, by disobedience, 
he fell from his primeval state of innocence, access to it was denied him. 
Scripture, therefore, leads us to the same conclusion as that to which we 
should have been led by all outward appearances—that so far as depends 
on anything in man's original nature, at death there is an end of him." 43 

4. Unfitted for Immortality, Christ Provides Rem¬ 
edy.— Thus it is that “unaided by revelation, man can only 
offer conjectures as to a conceivable solution.” 44 Then follows 
this illuminating paragraph: 

"But if we frankly accept the Scriptural account of the fall of man, 
we at once obtain a solution of the teleological enigma. We learn that, un¬ 
like the lower animals, man is not in the condition in which he was 
created. If they have instincts suited to their mode of life, while he has 
aspirations which have no natural fulfillment so far as can be seen, it is 
that he alone is in an unnatural state,—in a state, that is, different from 
that for which he was originally fitted." “ 

Professor Stokes then discusses not only the Fall, which 
rendered man unfit for immortality, but the means of recovery 
through Christ: 

“By the fall, our first parents lost their primal condition of innocence, 
a loss which, so far as natural means are concerned, was irretrievable. Not 
only so, but their progeny, having, by natural descent, inherited a nature 
which was fallen from the primal condition, were rendered unfit for 
immortality, and the whole race passed under the law of death. But 
restitution to a condition of sinlessness by natural means being impossible, 
God in his mercy provided supernatural means, by which restoration to 
a state of innocence became possible, and the recovery of the forfeited 
immortality permissible, for those for whom the provided means shall 
take effect. 

“By the incarnation, the human nature was taken into the divine; 
and, though sinless himself, the Son of God suffered death, the appointed 
penalty of transgression, in order that through his blood we might have 
redemption, the forgiveness of sins. But the human and the divine na¬ 
tures being united in him, it was not possible that he should be held 
down by death, and he rose from the dead, the firstfruits of them that 
slept: rose, however, not to the natural human life in which he was 


« ibid. 

44 Ibid., p. 826. 
« Ibid . 
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crucified, but to a mysterious, supernatural, higher life, of which the re¬ 
deemed are in due time to be partakers." 40 

5. Endowment With Immortality Only Through 
Redemption. —Thus it is through this “scheme of redemption” 
that we have— 

"a solution of the moral enigma which has already been referred to. 
While it is only the redee med to whom immortality is pro mis ed, all, we 
are told, are to be raised from the dead, and all are to be judged." 11 

Thus what is “involved in the death of Christ will form 
the touchstone by which some will be so drawn that their char¬ 
acters will be finally established for righteousness, and they 
will be endowed with immortality.” On the contrary, others, 
through rejection, will become so “utterly hardened” as to be 
V'fit only for destruction” and will be “condemned to the second 
death, from which there is no resurrection.” Therefore in this 
* life the gospel is “ a savor of life unto life or of death u nto 
death.” 48 

6. Any “Natural Immortality” Forfeited Through 
Transgression. —Stokes states that “the advocates of the nat¬ 
ural immortality of the soul seem to be nearly unanimous in 
the belief that, at death, man passes into some different state 
of conscious existence, which undergoes a further change at 
the resurrection.” 49 But Sir George comments: 

"No argument for the natural immortality of the soul, that the writer 
has seen, appears to him to be of any value; and, as to a prevalent belief 
among uninstructed nations, if it be true that man was created in a 
condition in which, if he had continued, he would have been fit for 
immortality, and was endowed with aspirations after immortality, it was 
natural that, after the forfeiture of immortality through transgression, 
man should seek to satisfy his craving for immortality by imagining that 
he had something immortal in his nature. It is, then, to revelation that we 
must look, if we are to find out something about man’s condition in the 
intermediate state." 60 

7. No Consciousness of Time in Intermediate State.— 
Contending that it is “through the gospel that life and immor¬ 
tality were brought to light,” Stokes states: 


"Ibid., pp. 826, 827. 
" Ibid., p. 827. 


« Ibid. 

« Ibid pp. 828, 829. 


80 Ibid., p. 829. 
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“It has been well said that Scripture b ases our h opes of a future life, 
not upon the immortality of the soul, but upon the resurrection of the 
body. There are comparatively few passages in which the intermediate 
state “even appears to be referred to at all. Of these, two or three are so 
dark that their real interpretation is quite uncertain. There are two or 
three in which, at first sight, the intermediate state seems to be referred 
to as one of consciousness, but which, on further examination, are seen 
to be, as the writer thinks, perfectly and naturally explicable on the 
opposite supposition. 

“It is not in accordance with the plan of this collection [Symposium] 
that the writers should enter into argument, but it is wished that they 
should state their own opinions; and, in accordance with this desire, the 
writer of the present article ventures to say that his own mind leans 
strongly to the view that the intermediate state is one in which, as in a 
faint, thought is in abeyance; one which, accordingly, involves a virtual 
annihilation of intervening time for each individual in particular.” 61 

8. Popular Theology Sets Aside Biblical Declara¬ 
tions. —Then Professor Stokes closes his chapter with this trite 
observation: 

“In the popular theology and popular hymns the intermediate state 
receives an expansion utterly unlike what we find in Scripture; an ex¬ 
pansion which go es far towards ban ishing from view the resurr ection state 
and the day of judgment, though, as to the latter, so prominent a place 
did it occupy in the minds of apostles and those to whom they wrote, 
that they frequently speak of it simply as ‘the day/ or ‘that day/ ” M 

Such was Professor Stokes’s public witness. 

9. Assurance of Immortality Only in Christ. —In an¬ 
other symposium Sir George Stokes buttresses the foregoing by 
the supporting statement: 

“Man’s whole being was forfeited by the Fall, and the future life is 
not his birthright, but depends on a supernatural dispensation of grace. 
To look to man's bodily frame for indications of immortality, to look 
even to his lofty mental powers—lofty, indeed, but sadly misused—is to 
seek the living among the dead. Man must look not into himself, but out 
o f himself f or assurance of immortality . 

“Christ is risen from the dead, and become the first fruits of them 
that slept. For since by man came death, by man came also the resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead. For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.” 58 


81 Ibid., pp. 829, 830. (Italics supplied.) 

52 Ibid., p. 830. 

63 Stokes “The Foundations of the Belief in the Immortality of Man,” 
Symposium on Immortality,” Homiletic Monthly, April, 1884. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 


P aralleling Second Advent 


and Conditionalist Movements Merge 


I. Two World Movements—Neither Complete in Itself 

Before we take up the two major Adventist bodies of 
America, let us first go back and note certain relationships of 
two paralleling world movements that form their background 
and setting. 

1. Advent Movement Omits Man's Nature and Destiny. 
—At the beginning of the nineteenth century the conviction 
was widespread on both sides of the Atlantic that mankind had 
entered the latte r days, or time of the en d, with the hour of 
God's judgment imp endin g and the second premillennial ad- 
ve nt of Christ drawing near. But, except for occasional individ¬ 
u als, t he Second Adve nt movement of the earl y decade s of the 
century did not go into the quest ion of ma n's nature and d es- 
tiny, and thus of the dispo sition of the wicked. It did not raise 
the issue of the mortality or immortality of man, and whether 
the final disposition of the wicked is terminable or intermi¬ 
nable. 

We repeat, for emphasis, that the worldwide Second Ad¬ 
vent movement, with all its last days, last things, eschatological 
emphasis, never grappled with this related problem. Its im¬ 
pelling concern was Bible pr oph ecy—the eschatological proph¬ 
ecies of Dan iel and the Apocalypse. It was marked by a great 
revival of prophetic study. Literally hundreds of books were 
produced on both sides of the Atlantic, many written by Chris- 
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tendom’s outstanding scholars. But there it ended. And as a 
movement its momentum had waned by mid-century. 

2. Movements Parallel but Do Not Merge. —On the 
other hand, the great Conditional Immortality movement, 
which we have been surveying in detail here in the nineteenth 
century, was a distinctively separate a wakenin g, likewise very 
active on both sides of the Atlantic and progressively spreading 
out to various other continents. It paralleled the great Second 
Advent movement in geographical spread and volume, and 
brought the issue of the nature, and particularly the destiny, 
of man, sharply to the forefront. It drew ever larger numbers 
into the study and acceptance of Conditionalism. And it is also 
to be noted that t his Condition a list awakening was likewise an 
i ntegral yet i ndependent pa rt of t he ove r-all field of eschatology, 
la rgely overlooked by the Ad vent Awakening group. 

That was the fundamental difference and relationship. 
Both movements emphasized aspects of eschatology but not the 
co mplete covera ge. They paralleled but did not merge. Only 
in subsequent developments did they blend, and unite with 
other neglected or abandoned truths, together constituting a 
full-rounded body of belief. 

Uniquely enough, both movements were directed toward 
the same all-embracing eschatological goal, with its Second Ad¬ 
vent climax—one looking for the consummation of a ll proph - 
ecy, the other to the reception of immortality at the resurrec¬ 
tion accompanying the Second Advent. Neither concept was 
complete without the other, and the total emphasis and scope 
of eschatology would be complete only when they merged. 
That would have to come before full coverage of the “last 
things” would be compassed, as many noted Bible students had 
envisioned. That fact now began to be recognized. 

II. Relationships of the Two Major Adventist Bodies 

1. Conditionalism Established in Advent Christian 
Church.— In the great North American Second Advent move¬ 
ment of the 1840’s some began to present the Conditionalist 
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position in 1841 and 1842. Slowly the concept took root. Around 
1845 the teaching that immortality is not a natural possession 
of the human soul, but is a gift of God through Christ alone, 
came to t he fore and brought on a crisis. In 1841 Storrs had 
issued An Enquiry: Are the Souls of the Wicked Immortal? 
which he enlarged into his Six Sermons on Conditionalism in 
1842. But these, which were now rather widely scattered, pre¬ 
cipitated the crisis. 

In the Midnight Cry of May 23, 1844, William Miller 
‘‘disclaimed” any sympathy or support of Storrs’s views on the 
unconscious intermediate state of the sleeping saints, and the 
end of the wicked as that of utter destruction. Dr. Josiah Litch 
even issued his militant Anti-Annihilationist in protest. Joshua 
V. Himes, the great pu blicist and o rganizer, likewise opposed 
this development a t first, bu t later e mb race d it. 

The Alban y, New York. Con ference was convened in 
April, 1845, in the hope of formulating a bond of unity among 
the Adventists. But there seemed to be no effective “binding 
cord.” Storrs, estranged by the majority antagonism to his ad¬ 
vocacy of Conditionalism, was not present. Several other promi¬ 
nent Adventists likewise absented themselves. As a result, 
the doctrine of unconsciousness in death and immortality 
only through Christ the Life-giver was avoided by the confer¬ 
ence, with the vague statement that the righteous do not re¬ 
ceive their reward until Christ comes. This issue brought the 
parting of the ways. The Advent Herald closed its columns to 
Conditio nalism, so the World's Crisis became the mouthpiece. 
But in time the dominant party, believing in the conscious 
s tate of the dead, disappeared. And the Advent Christian 
group, formally established a decade later, ou tgre w and sup er- 
seded the parent body. Let us note it in greater detail. 

2. Advent Christian Church Established in 1861.— 
By 1858 the dominant body became known as “evangelical 
Adventists,” distinguished by adherence to the doctrines of 
consciousness in death and an eternally burning Hell. How- 
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ever, they steadily declined in numbers and influence. J. V. 
Himes deserted them in 18 64, and started The Voice of the 
Prophets, then joined the Advent Christian group, but finally 
took orders in the Episcopalian Church. 

There were pitfalls aplenty. Conditionalist George Storrs 
had established his clear position in the Bible Examiner, in 
New York City. But one excess was advocated by John T. Walsh, 
who went so far in his advocacy of annihilationism as to teach 
that the wicked would never be raised again—that their first 
death was their last and that the millennium was in the past. 
This developed into a splinter movement called the “Life and 
Advent Union/’ The “Age to Come” concept also sought en¬ 
trance. So there were numerous perils. 

But the major secession came under Jonathan Cummings, 
who started The World's Crisis . In 1860 the Advent Christian 
Church was formed, and became the predominant body among 
the first-day Adv entists, taking up the cudgels in the wake of 
the line of early nineteenth-century American advocates of Life 
Only in Christ—Smith, Grew,^torrs, Fitch, and French—and 
matching their Old World counterparts—Constable, White, 
et cetera. 

3. Main Adventist Groups Both Champion Condi- 
tionalism. —Thus it was that the first-day Adventists, princi¬ 
pally the Advent Christian group, gave major emphasis to the 
nature and desti ny of man, just as the Sabbatarian Adventists 
did to the Sabbath. As the main tenet of the former body, 
Conditionalism receiv ed special stress. They also developed 
an earlier Conditionalist literature, with remarkably large cir¬ 
culation, as, for example, Storrs’s Conditionalist Bible Exam¬ 
iner, and his Six Sermons, with a distribution of two hundred 
thousand copies. There were also the publications of H. L. 
Hastings, D. T. Taylor, and Isaac C. Wellcome, to name but 
three. Several were publishers, with extensive coverages. Stal¬ 
warts like C. F. Hudson and J. H. Pettingell were aligned 
with them. 




















Left to Right: (1) Horace L. Hastings (d. 1899), Editor, Author, Preacher—Staunch American Ex¬ 
ponent of Conditionalism. (2) Miles Grant (d. 1911), Editor, Publisher, Lecturer—Famous Debater 
in Behalf of Conditionalism. (3) Daniel T. Taylor (d. 1899), Pastor and Author—History of Rejec¬ 
ters of Innate Immortality. (4) Isaac C. Wellcome (d. 1895), of Maine—Publisher of Conditionalist 

Literature. 


Paralleling them in the time of their rise, the Seventh-day 
Adventists, as concerns Conditionalism, believed essentially 
the same as the Advent Ch ristian group. But with the Sab- 
batarian Adventists this was but one of about seven coordinated 
fundamentals which they believed to be equally important, 
a nd due for emphasis. Conditionalism was held by all member s 
as a matter of Bible-based faith. But as other doctrines were 
under greater fire, they received the greater im mediate atten¬ 
tion. However, Conditionalism^was never subme rged or w eak- 
ened. Such were the relationships. 

Together the witness of the two bodies was impressive 
in its impact. Furthermore, they had both received the Condi¬ 
tionalist teaching lar gely throug h the same channel—namely 
from George Storrs, who in tu rn derived it from De acon 
Grew. 1 Nevertheless, there were a number of ministers of the 
Christian Connection, and even of other persuasions, joining 
voices in the great Second Advent movement, who likewise 
held to Conditionalism. They did not, however, make an open 
issue of it at the time, because of majority opposition. But 
they nevertheless attested its truth. It was destined to come 
to the forefront. 

But there is yet another aspect that needs to be borne in 
mind—momentous world conditions and subversive movements 
that had an inevitable bearing upon the outlook and develop¬ 
ments. After noting them, we will take up the early Advent 
Christian witness. 



1 On Grew and Storrs see pp. 300-314. 
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III. World in Ferment in Mid-century Decades 

1. Revolutionary World Developments Form Set¬ 
ting. —The late forties and the whole of the fifties were years 
of world stress and upheaval. The year 1848 in particular was 
marked by nu merous revolutions in Europ e. Around this pe¬ 
riod England had its Chartist (social refo rm) a g itati on and its 
Romeward Oxford Movement. Fr ance turned republic , and 
Germ any and Austria felt the impact of the French Revol u- 
tion aftermath, and were plagued with i nternal riots an d re¬ 
bellion. Italy had her war of in depen dence. 

Russia’s aggression against Turkey resulted in the 
Crimean War. And in the Orient, Japan was opened by 
Perry, while the Sepoy Mutiny occurred shortly afterward in 
India. Then in the Western World there was the 1846-1848 
war with Mexico. Meanwhile the Abolition movement was 
boiling in the United States, with the resultant Fugitive 
Slave Law and the underground railway, as the nation moved 
toward it s epochal Civil War. The world was like a seething 
caldron. 


2. Developments in Realm of Religion and Science. 
—The Shakers with their celibacy and the Mormons with their 
pl urality of wives b oth came to the fore about this time. And 
in 1848 Spiritism appeared and took permanent root in Chris¬ 
tendom’s belief in the consciousness of the dead. Likewise in 
the realm of science, the revolutiona ry evolution hypothesis 
was yet another force, brushing aside the historic claims of 
Creationism. It was, in fact, virtually a faith, or religion. It 
soon p enetrated the thinking, the texts, and the teaching of 
the educational and religious worlds. And along with it came 
the mental sciences and philosophies, which likewise chal¬ 
lenged the historic fundamentals of Christianity. So agitation, 
transition, and ofttimes disintegration, were all about. 
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3. Mystical Studies Led to Subtle Speculation.— 
Special areas of study clamored for attention. One was meta- r| 
physics —that branch of philosophy that deals with specula- 
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tively “first principles/’ It was concerned with the science of 
being, reality, substance, time, space, beginning, change, 
eternity, cause, et cetera, especially that which is beyond the 
realm of human consciousness. It thus involves God, the 
world, and the human mind. It claims to be the philosophy of 
the ultimate nature, cause, or reason of things. It purported 
to be the answer to the materialism of the mid-century. But 
this speculation often led astray. 

Then there was ontology, that department of metaphysics 
that investigates and explains the nature and essential proper¬ 
ties and relations of all beings, or the principles and causes of 
being. And many followed such reasonings into unprofitable 
speculation, often being diverted from the simplicity that con¬ 
stitutes the essence of the gospel revealed in the Word. 

4. Diversionary Perils Beset Basic Christian Faith. 
—Cognizance must also be taken of the philosophical and 
theological trends of the time, and of their different frames of 
reference, and the rival theodices struggling for first place. One 
of these confusing elements was a revival in some quarters of 
pantheism, the doctrine that there is no God but the com¬ 
bined forces and laws that are manifested in the existing uni¬ 
verse as a whole. 

Then there was theosophy, a system of mystic_philosophy 
that claims to have intercourse with God and superior spirits, 
and consequent superhuman knowledge. It purports to have 
special knowledge of God by means of mystical insight into 
the processes of the divine mind. Such knowledge of God is 
allegedly obtained through spiritual intercommunication. In 
ancient times it included Neo-Platonism. In modern times the 
Buddhistic and Brahmanic theories are involved, including a 
pantheistic evolution and the doctrine of reincarnation. All 
these were alluring, but subtle and misleading. 

5. Eschatology Receives Setback From Evolution 
Theory.— We should remember that the climax of the Condi- 
tionalist emphasis needs to be studied in the light of the per- 
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spe ctiv c of the ages. Conditional or unconditional immortal¬ 
ity constitutes the heart of the age-old controversy over the na- 
ture and destin y of man. Thus the resurgence of Biblical 
theology at the close of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth century involved the realm of esch atology. 
And eschatology embraces death, immortality, resurrection, the 
Second Advent, the millennium, judgment, and future exist¬ 
ence. Eschatology therefore provides the perspective from 
which the end events of Conditionalism should be viewed. 

It is also to be noted that through the widespread adop¬ 
tion of the evolution theory, eschatology was reduced by many 
of the former’s ardent proponents to a mere principle of prog¬ 
ress. Thus the discussion was shifted from the center to the 
periphery. And as no new issues or perspectives advanced, in 
large circles the interest waned as to its challenge. There was 
definite deterioration in study. Like tired champions, not a few 
of the former stalwart Conditionalists retired from the conflict. 
And Conditionalism’s prominence was lost with the passing of 
some of the giants that have been noted. 

6. Theological Trilemma Again Ascendant in Nine¬ 
teenth Century.— From the three schools developed in the 
church of the fourth and fifth centuries as regards the nature 
and destiny of the wicked, and the theological trilemma 
which they created, lines of continuity persisted throughout 
most of the Christian Era. But with Conditionalism and 
Restorationism both heavily repressed during the Middle Ages, 
the triangular discussion did not again break forth fully until 
after the Reformation was launched. Then it grew in intensity 
throughout the succeeding centuries. 

As we have seen, in North America, Universal Restora¬ 
tionism had an early start. But at last, from the beginning of 
the nineteenth century onward, Conditionalism came to the 
fore in scholarly ecclesiastical circles, though not as extensively 
as in Britain. The old theological trilemma was once more 
ascendant, with Conditionalism making its impact, along with 
its stern realistic note of justice and transcendent holiness, 
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blended with God's gracious proffer of life, and holding tena¬ 
ciously to the coming total end of all sin. This was the situa¬ 
tion in the mid-nineteenth century. 

7. Conditionalism's Role in Theological Discussion. 
—While Conditionalism never attained a dominant voice, 
it did win a respectful place and hearing. It emerged in the 
nineteenth century as one of the sign ifica nt alternatives to the 
demands of Calvinism, and was unquestionably one of the 
factors in forcing a modification of Calvinism. Conditional¬ 
ism is very clearly cast in the Arminian tradition. The doctrine 
of the redemption of free moral agents lies at the very heart of 
{he issue. And in Conditionalist methodology the Bible is not 
an argument but a revelation—a revelation that utters irrefuta¬ 
ble truths. It states basic facts and reveals foundational princi¬ 
ples. It constitutes the supreme and only authority, supersed¬ 
ing all the speculations of philosophy and unaided human rea¬ 
soning. To the Conditionalist the Bible is supreme. This, 
then, constitutes the other side of the picture as we come to the 
emergence of the two Adventist bodies. First note the Advent 
Christians. 

IV. Hastings—Virile American Exponent of Conditionalism 

One prominent Advent Christian publisher and writer 
was Horace L. Hastings (1831-1899), editor, author, lec¬ 
turer, and preacher. He was preceded by four successive gen¬ 
erations of preachers. He began to preach when he was only 
eighteen, following in his Methodist preacher-father’s foot¬ 
steps. He was a prodigious reader and diligent student. With 
an urge to write, and interested in the nature and destiny of 
man, he soon produced such tracts as Future Punishment; 
Intermediate State; Destiny of the Wicked; Will All Men Be 
Saved? They were well received because Hastings was a clear, 
forceful, and fearless writer, and hundreds of thousands of 
copies were circulated. Hastings’ major work was his Pauline 
Theology, or The Christian Doctrine of Future Punishment 
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(1853). Other titles were The Old Paths; or, the Primitive Doc¬ 
trine of the Future Life (1855), and Retribution, or The Doom 
of the Ungodly, after the Resurrection of the Dead, Just and 
Unjust . On all counts he was a strong contender for Condi- 
tionalism. (Pictured on page 650.) 

In 1860 Hastings was elected president of the Advent 
Christian Publication Society. He acknowledged no de¬ 
nominational name but “Christian." His motto was “No creed 
but the Bible, no master but Christ, no name but Christian." 
In 1865 he established the Scriptural Tract Repository, and 
started a monthly called The Christian, which attained a cir¬ 
culation of thirty-five thousand. He issued an enormous num¬ 
ber of papers, tracts, and books, utilizing, it is said, a total of 
some eight hundred tons of paper in the process. 2 

Another major Hastings interest was in the field of Chris¬ 
tian evidences, in which he conducted an intensive campaign 
with anti-infidel literature, and through preaching on Boston 
Commons. Pursuant to his work, he traveled and preached 
widely in different lands. His most noted booklet was The In¬ 
spiration of the Bible, or Will the Old Book Stand? nearly 
three million copies having been issued up to 1898. It was 
translated into eighteen or so languages. 3 Hastings was an 
effective publisher of Conditionalist literature. 

V. Grant—Conditionalist Debator, Editor, and Evangelist 

In early life Miles Grant (1819-1911) was a skeptic and 
infidel, characteristic of the times. First he taught in a public 
school, then in an academy, and later in a seminary. In 1842 
he was tremendously impressed by a Methodist minister’s ex¬ 
position of Bible prophecy, and became convinced that the 
Bible is truly the Word of God. He continued teaching until 
1850 when he entered the ministry. He was first pastor of a 
Boston church, and from 1856-1860 served as editor of the 
World's Crisis and Second Advent Messenger . 

3 Our Hope and Life in Christ, Nov, 15, 1899, pp. 6, 7. 

8 A. C. Johnson, Advent Christian History, p. 399. 
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He became an ardent believer in Conditional Immortal¬ 
ity, the unconscious sleep of the dead and the complete destruc¬ 
tion of the wicked. That was the heyday of the debate, and 
Grant accepted many a challenge to debate on Conditionalism 
and Spiritualism—about one hundred discussions in all. He 
won the decision on most of them. Some of his opponents were 
distinguished disputants, one being the scholarly Dr. Josiah 
Litch. In 1858 he debated for four nights in Boston Music Hall. 
Grant was a real polemicist. (Pictured on page 650.) 

Grant again became editor of the World's Crisis from 1861 
to 1876. From then on he engaged in evangelism. Pursuant to 
this, he traveled from five thousand to fifteen thousand miles 
a year by stagecoach, packet, steamer, and train—even by lum¬ 
ber cart and afoot—and was fond of it. He traveled not only 
throughout the United States and Canada but in Great Britain 
and on the Continent, visiting England annually from 1884 on¬ 
ward. It was on these trips that he made contact with British 
Conditionalists, and visited Conditional Immortality Associa¬ 
tion conferences. Grant held that the twin truths of thepremil- 
lennial Advent and Conditional Immortality constitute the 
very core of the gospel. His major work was his unusual Positive 
Theology (1895), though he published various pamphlets on 
Conditionalism— What Is Man? The Soul, What Is It? The 
Spirit, What Is It? et cetera. He was a vigorous proponent. 

Remarkable Assemblage of Documented Key State¬ 
ments. —Grant devotes twelve long chapters in Positive Theol- 
ogy (four to fifteen) to a comprehensive coverage of Condi¬ 
tional Immortality—life, death. Hell, hades, gehenna, tartarus, 
the wages of sin, the thief on the cross, Rich Man and Lazarus, 
and thirteen other problem passages and major objections. He 
quotes from nearly two hundred Conditionalist authorities— 
attesting his wide investigation. While sections of each chapter 
comprise his own presentation, logically and lucidly presented, 
his work is to no small extent an assemblage and coordination 
of the key statements of the ablest scholars—the pith of their 
contributions—grouped under a series of categories covering 
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the field, giving the sources with documented footnotes, and 
all in condensed form. 

His compilation represents an exhaustive search for 
sources and authorities that cannot be gainsaid, and shows an 
exceptional organizational and condensational ability. These 
are brought together in sequence, with definitions from the 
best lexicographers, extracts from experts, and proper refer¬ 
ences. Altogether it is an impressive reference work. 

VI. Taylor—Thumbnail History of Rejecters 
of Innate Immortality 

Daniel T. Taylor (d. 1899)/ in his The Immortality of 
the Soul, Not a Doctrine Universally Believed ( c . 1870), gave a 
multum in parvo sketch of the historical development of the 
controversy over the Conditional Immortality question. 
Gleaned and brought together from other investigators, it 
traces tersely the leading witnesses to Conditionalism scattered 
over the centuries of the Christian Era—men who have “held 
to the soul’s mortality, the sleep in death, and have also denied 
the doctrine of eternal, conscious torment in a future world.” 4 * 6 
As the ground has been covered again and again, we simply 
list Taylor’s witness, by groups, across the centuries. 

1. First the Early Church, Then the Medieval Wit¬ 
ness.— Taylor shows how Justin Martyr, Tatian, and Irenaeus 
sustained the Conditionalist position in the Early Church. Then 
he noted the Arabian Christians (c. 230), Methodius, Arno- 
bius, Athanasius, and Hilary. In each case Taylor gives the es¬ 
sence of their Conditionalist positions. 6 Next he cites fifteen 
early Restorationist churchmen (beginning with Origen) who 

4 Daniel T. Taylor (1823-1899), was first a Methodist, but withdrew in 1844 to 
herald the imminent, premillennia] Second Advent. Tollowing a period of schoolteaching, 
he began preaching in Canada in 1846. While in the ministry of the Advent Christian 
communion he preached some four thousand sermons in New England, New York, and 
Canada, and served as pastor of several churches. His major works were on prophecy and the 
Second Advent— The Voice of the Church on the Coming and Kingdom of the Redeemer 

(1855), enlarged into The Reign of Christ on Earth (1881), with a succession of lesser works. 
One was the helpful The Immortality of the Sout, Not a Doctrine Universally Believed (c. 
1870 ). 

6 D. T. Taylor, The Immortality of the Soul , Not a Doctrine Universally Believed 
(1871 reprint), p. 165. 

a Ibid., pp. 165-170. 
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were “Deniers of Endless Misery/’ 7 as held by the majority. 

After showing how Gregory the Great ( c . 590) complains 
that some still held to the unconscious sleep of the dead, Taylor 
next deals with medieval rabbi Maimonides, and Arabian phi¬ 
losopher Averroes (1106), schoolman Robert Pullus, and cer¬ 
tain professors in the University of Paris (c. 1270) who as¬ 
serted the mortality of man and denied Eternal Torment for 
the wicked. Then he cites schoolman John Pick, and philos¬ 
opher Peter Pomponatius, charged with denying the immor¬ 
tality of the soul. 8 * The essence of their views is also given/ 

2. Reformation and Post-Reformation Champions.— 
Next comes Protestant Reformer Martin Luther, holding the 
sleep of the dead. 10 Later follow John Locke (d. 1704), John 
Whitefoot, R. Overton, Samuel Richardson, John Milton, Arch¬ 
bishop Tillotson, F. W. Stosch of Germany, Peter Bayle, Henry 
Dodwell, Isaac Watts, Bishop Warburton, J. N. Scott, C. L. 
de Villette, Bishop Law, Samuel Bourn, E. J. C. Walter, Eber- 
hard, Berrow [sic], Priestley, Taylor, Clarke, and Marsom. 11 
Data and teaching of each are given. 

3. The Great Nineteenth-Century Expansion.— And 
for the nineteenth century Taylor names Timothy Kendrick, 
Robert Forsyth, Elias Smith, Aaron Bancroft, J. Sellon, John 
Thomas, Calvin French, Reginald Courtenay, T. C. Cowan, 
J. H. Pearce, H. H. Dobney, George Storrs, Edward White, 
J. P. Ham, Sir James Stephen, Moncrieff, McCullow, Chandler, 
Schultz, C. F. Hudson, John Foster, Bishop Whately, and 
Samuel Minton ,a —referring to some of them as “giant minds.” 
And he speaks of widespread current discussion in various 
Conditionalist periodicals, hundreds of clergymen, and one 
hundred thousand adherents. 18 

It is an impressive list—one of several produced just about 
this time, all attempting to trace the historical line across the 


7 Ibid., p. 170. 

8 Ibid., pp. 171, 172. 

•Ibid pp. 173. 174. 


- luia.y pp. 1 / J. 1 

™Ibid., pp. 174, 175. 


11 Ibid., pp. 176-180. 

12 Ibid., pp. 180-184. 

13 Ibid., p. 184. 
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centuries. The indisputable fact is that these all spring from 
the indelible records of history, available to all who search for 
them. One list checks against the other, and thus balances and 
rounds it out. Each played its part. Taylor, though brief, and 
touching only the leading characters, was nevertheless quite ac¬ 
curate and discerning. There was increasing consciousness of 
historical antecedents. These men constantly denied the charge 
that they were innovators. They were, instead, continuators. 

VII. Whitmore—Writes in Standard Conditionalist Pattern 

We must not omit James H. Whitmore (1838- ), who 

was a graduate of Albany Law School, but “exchanged Black- 
stone and Kent for Paul and John/’ leaving the bar for the 
pulpit. He was won to the Conditionalist faith by reading Hud¬ 
son, Hastings, Grew, and Blain on the immortality question. 
Each chapter of his carefully documented book, Thg Doctrine of 
Immortality (1870), is concluded with a point-by-point sum¬ 
mary of the argument presented. His legal training and his 
logical thought processes are here evident. He writes from 
Michigan. 

Outline Follows Now-Standard Pattern. —The outline 
followed has now become almost a standard pattern. Since the 
facts are the same, the major outline is naturally similar. The 
scope, and consequently the conclusions, approximate those of 
many predecessors on both sides of the Atlantic. He traces the 
historical beginnings of Immortal-Soulism from Egypt into 
Greek Platonic philosophy. Then comes the deflection of Jewish 
belief, accomplished through Platonism. Next, the early Chris¬ 
tian Church split into three conflicting schools, followed by the 
bleak medieval period. Finally, the Reformation and post-Ref- 
ormation partial revival of Conditionalism, by some, is par¬ 
ried by the countering Calvinist and Helvetic reactions. 

The argument from reason, with logical syllogisms, is par¬ 
ticularly forceful. But the basic argument is from Scripture, 
with Creationism and the Adamic penalty—and mortality, life 
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and death, and the intermediate state. The vital Greek terms 
concerned are noted. And all are carefully documented. Whit¬ 
more closes his treatise with the Christian doctrine of redemp¬ 
tion and the resurrection as the gospel of hope. 

His list of authorities includes such standard names as 
Blackburne, Carmichael, Courtenay, Dodwell, Hall, Ham, Ken- 
nicott, Locke, Luther, Moncrieff, Parkhurst, Taylor, Tillot- 
son, Tyndale, Vinet, Warburton, Watson, Watts, Whately, and 
White. It is a creditable array, and constitutes a valuable con¬ 
tribution. 

VIII. Wellcome—Publisher of Conditionalist Literature 

Isaac C. Wellcome (1818-1895), publisher and Adven t 
Christian historian , was a voracious reader when he was a lad. 
His father had been a zealous Universalist, but Isaac early be¬ 
came skeptical, feasted on infidel books, and denied any god 
but nature. However, astonished at the transformation 
wrought in some of his companions by conversion, he again 
turned to the Bible for light. But his father’s Universalist 
books, easily available, led him first to profess Universalism 
for about four years—particularly because of their arguments 
on the immortality of the soul. But in 1840 he was soundly con¬ 
verted and joined the Methodist Church, in which he was an 
active member for five years. (Pictured on page 650.) 

Then, becoming fully convinced of the imminence of 
Christ's premillennial return, he ran into grave difficulties, 
receiving denunciations and threats of dismissal. So he be¬ 
came persuaded that he must separate from the Methodist 
Church, which he did in 1844. He then became skeptical over 
the popular teaching of the soul going to Heaven or Hell im¬ 
mediately at death. Taking his Bible and concordance, he 
checked on every passage “on life, death, soul, body, spirit, 
heaven, hell, punishment, judgment, eternal life, destruction, 
perish, and their equivalents.” He then records that he— 

“was obliged, against his previous views, to accept the clear, unequivocal, 
and universal testimony of the Scriptures that jnan is wholly mortal; that 
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death suspends all power of action and thought of body and soul; that 
the spirit is not an entity, but the principle of life; that man is wholly 
dependent on Christ’s death for a resurrection, and on the return of 
Christ and ‘the first resu rrection' for eternal life; that the wicked will 
rise in the second resurrection and receive the wages due them, which 
is to ‘utterly perish’ in ‘the second death.’ ” 14 

Ordained in 1850, he traveled and preached. Then he be¬ 
gan to write and publish. In 1872 he and his co-workers or¬ 
ganized the Scriptural Publication Society and Home and 
Foreign Tract Mission. Elder Wellcome served as manager un¬ 
til his death in 1895. In 1874 he published his History of the 
Second Advent Message. In 1884 he brought out J. H. Pettin- 
gell’s The Unspeakable Gift, and other works. 

“It was estimated that from 1872 to 1895 he had pub¬ 
lished ten million tracts, over one hundred fifty thousand 
books and pamphlets and about two hundred thousand copies 
of the Berean Quarterly, which was the organ of the Scrip¬ 
tural Publication Society.” 115 

IX. Piper—Popular Historical Sketch of Conditionalism’s 
Vicissitudes 

Frederick Leroy Piper (1858-1940) is best known as 
editor of The World's Crisis. In 1881 Piper helped to initiate 
the foreign mission enterprise of the Adv ent C hristian Church, 
first by wide distribution of literature among Protestant mis¬ 
sionaries in Europe, Asia, Africa, South America, and the is¬ 
lands of the sea. In all this, the Second Advent was stressed. 
He also edited Working and Waiting , and aided the China 
Inland Mission. 

In 1891 he was elected secretary of the American Advent 
Mission Society, and in 1892 launched a quarterly called To 
All Nations. This was merged into the Prophetic and Mission 
Quarterly. Copies were sent to two thousand mission stations 
throughout the world, and in April, 1900, he sent out 24,000 

14 Isaac C. Wellcome, History of the Second Advent Message, p. 570: Berean Quarterly 
(vol. 11, no. 3), July, 1895. 

15 Johnson, op. cit pp. 396, 397; World's Crisis, Jan. 6, 1886, p. 13. 
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copies of a forty-eight-page issue on Conditional Immortality. 
The mailing list included eight thousand Protestant ministers 
in North America and several hundred missionaries overseas. 
The cordial reception of these publications indicated that 
many were already impressed with the claims of Conditional- 
ism. 

In 1900 Piper was elected editor of The World’s Crisis, 
which post he held until 1922, when he was released from his 
secretaryship of the mission board. In April, 1902, another spe¬ 
cial Conditional Immortality issue was put out and extensively 
distributed. In 1903 the name was changed to Prophetic and 
Mission Record, and in 1904 still another special appeared. 

Piper’s most permanent contribution was doubtless his 
231-page Conditionalism: Its Place in Eschatology, History 
and Current Thought (1904). This twenty-five-chapter popu¬ 
lar portrayal of Conditionalist principles, with its terse histori¬ 
cal sketch of its vicissitudes but persistence through the cen¬ 
turies, is noteworthy. He touches on the leading Conditional- 
ists across the Christian Era, and writes up the most important. 
It is only to be regretted that the typical quotations assembled 
were not consistently documented. This seriously detracts from 
its authority. But his historical outlook is sound and conforms 
to fact. 

X. Himes—In Later Life Espouses Conditionalism 

It is not commonly known that Joshua V. Himes, 16 in 
the Advent Christian Quarterly for July, 1869, tells how, about 
1860, he began to restudy the “Life and Death question,” par¬ 
ticularly the doom of the wicked. As a result, he came to ac¬ 
cept the position of Conditionalism, and states at the close of 


19 Joshua. Vauohn Himes (1805-1895), remarkable publicist, promoter, and organizer 
of the North American Advent Movement, was powerful in the desk, but more so in the 
editorial chair and publisher’s office. First a minister in the Massachusetts Christian Connection, 
he became pastor of the noted Chardon Street Chapel, Boston. A crusader by nature, he 
attacked the evils of the day—the liquor traffic, slavery, et cetera. His church was the head¬ 
quarters of all sorts of social and religious reforms. Starting the Signs 0 / the Ti mes in 184 0. 
and later the daily Midnight Cry, he produced charts, tract s, bu i rtTC T'aTVd hymnals. He losteredT 
the notable succession of camp meetings and Second Advent conferences. He finally became 
an Episcopalian clergyman. 
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his article: '‘Every frank examination of any branch of this 
great question of life and death eternal strengthens my con¬ 
victions that eternal life is ‘the gift of God/ while ‘the wages 
of sin is death / ” And J. V/s son, William Himes, editor of 
the journal, adds in an illuminating editorial: 

"But he has left cavilers without an excuse by his frank and interesting 
exposition on the Life and Death question. While many of his coadjutors 
have become conservative he [J-V.] has been growing more radical [Con- 
ditionalist] with age.” 17 

Strangely enough, the Conditionalist teaching was 
adopted by still other groups not classed among evangelical 
Christians. The story of that adoption is a matter of historical 
record and will be given as a part of the over-all historical pic¬ 
ture. 


XI. Nonevangelical “Jehovah’s Witnesses” Also Adopt 
Conditionalism 


The Jehovah’s Witnesses, although holding flagrantly un¬ 
evangelical positions—that is, rejecting the Trinity, the eternal 
pre- existence , incarnation, and deity of Jesus Christ, His in- 
fimteatonement, His literal resurrection, and literal, personal 
second advent 18 —nevertheless adopted the essential Condi- 
tionalfst positions on the nature and destiny of man, which we 
must therefore note. However, they militantly denounce “or¬ 
ganized religion,” and state that they are not a church but a 
society, meeting largely as “companies” in “Kingdom Halls.” 18 
Their opposition to the laws of the State, and refusal to salute 


lT Advent Christian Quarterly, vol. 1. no. I (July, 1869), pp. 6, 9, 10, 77. 
u Jehovah's Witnesses are here classified as non-Christian because, as stated. 

Uk tri nes of the Chris ti an fait h —the Trinity, 'Till HFrnal pre-existence and 
J-’shs Christ l regardirw Him merely as a creature, only *‘a God”): denying His literal 
resurrection (He arose a “mere Spirit - Creature”), and His literal second advent (returning 
as an “invisible - spirit creature,** ST “presence” and already here), and rejecting the per¬ 
sonality of the Holy Spirit as the second person of the Godhead (but rather the impersonal 
power of Jehovah as an “invisible active force”); together with a restricted rather than 
an infinite atonement (simply “for many”). (See Let God Be True, pp. 81-104, 185-1%; 

tn J** 5<rrijM«re/. vol. PR 35. W, 84. 134, 169, 210. 453 , 454; Rrconciliation, p. 
115; The Harp of God (1922), pp. 101, 125, 170; Make Sure of All Thingi fl9f>3). pp. 207-210, 
241,273,360,386-390.) 

19 Later exceptions are the Brooklyn Tabernacle, New York Temple, London Taber¬ 
nacle, Chicago Temple, and Washington Temple. 
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the flag, have resulted in repressive action, especially in Com¬ 
munist countries. It is consequently incumbent upon us to note 
when, how, and from whom such Conditionalist views were 
derived, and are still held in such an alien setting. 

To understand this strange combination we must go back 
to their founder, or organizer, as they prefer to call him. Then 
we will find the background and relationship of Russell’s views 
on the nature and destiny of man, adopted before the develop¬ 
ment of his system. 


1. Rise and Organized Activities of the ‘Russell- 
ites.”— “Pastor” Charles Taze Russell (1852-1916) was 
brought up a stric t Presbyterian, rigidly indoctrinated in the 
Catechism. St umbling over the dogm a of Eternal Torment— 
the “morbid pictures of a sizzling hell,” as o ne descri bed it— 
he became a member of the Congregational Church. But soon 
he lost confidence in all creeds, becoming highly cynical and 
denouncing the errors of “organized religion.” He became an 
actual agnostic. 

Then, through contact with an Advent Christian 
^preache*,!" Jonas Wendell, as he identifies him, faith was re¬ 
stored in the inspiration of the Bible. 21 And from Conditionalist 
George Storrs, alr eady n oted, he learned concerning Condi- 
tional Immortality 23 that the saints must come forth from the 
grave to “gain everlasting life in Christ.” 23 Finally, from N. H. 
p Barbour, like wise an Advent Christian minister, Russell came 
to believe that Christ would return in 1874. 24 Out of these 
early contacts he developed his own revolutionary system of 
ti me sequences and events, with e mphasis up on 1914. But he 
continued to believe that all through the Gospel Age the death 
of God's children “has been followed by unconsciousnes s — 


w Nbt from Seventh-day Adventists, as J. H. Gerstner {The Theology of the Major \ 
Sects^pT 29) and J. K. Van Baalan ( The Chaos of the Cults , p. 217) contend. They have 
confused two separate Adventist bodies. 

21 The Laodicean Messenger (Memoirs of C. T. Russell), p. 12; The Watchtower t 
July, 1906. See also Johnson, op. cit., pp. 201, 203. 

22 Laodicean Messenger, p. 13. 

23 Ibid., p. 14. 

24 Ibid' pp. 14-17. It should be added that no Seventh-day Adventist engaged in such 
time setting. This is another case of mistaken identity. 
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“sleep.” This, however, he came to beli eve, h as not been the 
case since 1878 .* VThat was his ow n distinctive deviation. 

2. Astonishing Publishing and Distribution Achieve¬ 
ments. —In 1872 Russell organized an independent “Bible 
Class” in Pittsburgh, and in 187 6 was elected “pastor ” of 
the group—though he had had no ministerial training and 
was never ordained. His followers were first called Russellites, 
then Millennial Dawnists, and International Bible Students. 
In 1879 he founded the Zion’s Watch Tower Society, and 
launched and edited the Watchtower . The organization was 
reorganized in Pittsburgh as The Watch Tower Bible and Tract 
Society. One major work published was Russell’s Studies in 
t he Sc riptures , with a claimed distribution of fifteen million 
copies. His Watch tower journal zoomed from an initial edi¬ 
tion of six thousand they state, to an almost unbelievable cir¬ 
culation of one million monthly by 1950. 

In 1909 the headquarters were transferred to Brooklyn, 
New York, where a huge printing establishment has allegedly 
produced a half-billion pieces of literature. Russell was also an 
extensive traveler and an incessant lecturer. But the seventh 
volume of Russell’s Studies in the Scriptures (published 
posthumously) caused a split, the larger group following Judge 
J. F. Ruther ford, with the name changed to Jehovah’s Wit¬ 
nesses in 1931. By 1938 it was a world organization. Ruther¬ 
ford was author of more than a hundred pamphlets and books, 
some translated into eighty languages. 26 They had entered a 
new phase. Even during World War I many were sent to 
prison because of their intractable attitude. 

* Ibid., p. 21. 

26 The Witnesses keep no membership records. But it is claimed that they have more 
than 3,000 companies, with a membership of more than 300,000 in the United States, and a 
-—**Mtrld membership of some 3,000,000. Their activities are almost fantastic. Each “witness 1 ’ 
(“pioneer^’ or r 'publisfier TT ] is required to put in a stated number'of hours. In 1948, 180,000 
of these workers distributed, so they state, 20,000,000 pamphlets and Boots, 77,000,00O magazines, 
—*11^18,000,000 tracts. In 1959, according to their present president, Nathan H. Knorr, they 
were operating fn-485-countries. Eight hundred seventy thousand laymen “ministers” placed 
92.3 million copies of the Watchtower (issued in fifty-four languages) and Awake (in nineteen 
languages). And they report having conducted 600,000 weekly “Bible Studies” in homes, 
operating in 128 languages. In their huge annual conventions there was a claimed attendance, 
in New York, in 1950, of 100,000. (See Frank S. Mead, Handbook of Denominations in the 
United States [1951], pp. 100-102; Nathan H. Knorr, in The American People's Encyclopedia 
Yearbook for 1959, col. 623). 
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3. Beliefs as to Nature and Destiny of Man. —Jeho¬ 
vah’s Witnesses maintain that man was a combination of the 
“dust of the ground” and the “breath of life,” which resulted 
in a “living soul, or creature called man ” " The common claim 
that man has an “immortal soul” is, they say, not scriptural." 
On the contrary, the soul is but “mortal.” It is not eternal and 
indestructible, for “the soul that sinneth, it shall die” (Eze. 
18:4)—and a truly immortal soul could not die." It was Satan 
who originated the doctrine of the inherent immortality of the 
soul. 30 In death man enters into unconsciousness—“utter ces¬ 
sation of intellectual or physical activity.” The natural destiny 
of the sinner is death, but through turning to Jesus Christ man 
can gain eternal life. 31 This, of course, is similar to what mul¬ 
tiplied thousands of Conditionalists of all faiths have believed. 
But in the case of the Jehovah’s Witnesses it was derived from 
the Advent Christian group. 

Jehovah’s Witnesses also teach that the Bible “hell” (that 
is hades) is the tomb, or grave 82 —the “common grave” of man¬ 
kind (Heb., she'ol), a place of rest, where the departed sleep 
until the resurrection. This in contrast with the gehenna 
(also translated “hell”). 33 Man does not go into “fiery torment” 
after death. The concept of eternal torment is a “God-dishon¬ 
oring religious doctrine.” 84 “Eternal punishment” is a punish¬ 
ment of which there is no end, but it is not “eternal tor¬ 
ment” of living souls. Annihilation, through the “second 
death,” is the lot of the wicked. And it is eternal. The 
doctrine of an eternally burning hell, where the wicked are 
tortured forever, is rejected, they say, because it is “unscrip- 
tural,” “unreasonable,” “contrary to God’s love,” and “re¬ 
pugnant to justice.” 30 In that they agree with all soundly evan¬ 
gelical Conditionalists. 


37 Let God Be True (Watch Tower Bible and Tract Society, rev. ed.), p, 59. 

58 Ibid., pp. 59, 60. Ibid., p. 61. 

30 Ibid., p. 66; “Make Sure of All Things** (Watch Tower Bible and Tract Society), 

p. 87. 

31 Let God Be True, p. 67. 

82 Ibid., pp. 72, 73. 

« Ibid., pp. 63, 75-78, 80. 

“ Ibid., p. 68. 

85 Ibid., p. 80. See also Make Sure of All Things, pp. 154-164. 
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It should perhaps be added that the very fact that a reli¬ 
gious body holding such un-Christian positions as do the Jeho¬ 
vah’s Witnesses, in likewise contending for the positions of 
Conditional Immortality, has tended to thro w a cloud over the 
validity o f the entire Condit ionalist pos tulate on the na t ure a nd 

d estin y of man. It is perhaps sufficient to answer that the Advent 
Christian Church, from which Russell derived his Conditionalist 
vi ews, is wholly sound on t h e Trinity, the deity of Christ, the 
bodil y resurre ction, and the infinite atonement of the cross. Con¬ 
sequently, the Conditionalist position of the Jehovah’s Witnesses 
is not, therefore, logically to be discounted on that score, for the 
overwhelming majority of the multiplied thousands of cham¬ 
pions of Conditionalism across the centuries have been singu¬ 
larly sound on the basic doctrines of the Christian faith. There 
should be no confusion here. 












CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE 


Emergence of Seventh-day 
Adventists as Conditionalists 


I. Underlying Reasons for Adventist Conditionalist Belief 


In common with thousands of Christians throughout the 
world, Seventh-day Adventists, from their rise, had a profound 
conviction that, according to the Word, mankind had entered 
the period known as the "last days," or "time of the end." 
They believed that mankind was soon to be summoned before 
the Judge of all the earth, that all who would should prepare 
to meet the returning Ch rist as King of kings at His second ad¬ 
vent. They believed, furthermore, that this transcendent event 
called for complete prep aration of mind and heart in order to 
meet their Lord with joy and acceptance. And this, they were 
convinced, called for thorough reformation of life and rectifica¬ 
tion of belief. 

1. Repudiation of Papal Perversions Imperative.— 
They profoundly believed that the truths proclaimed by the 
primitive church must all be restored to their rightful place. 
This meant that all perversions introduced by the Papacy dur¬ 
ing her development and centuries of dominance must now be 
set aside. They therefore believed that such reformation of doc¬ 
trine included repudiation of the philosophical dogmas that 
the Papacy had taken over from the widespread adoption of 
Platonism by the church—the fourfold postulate of universal 
I nnate Immortality , consciousness in death, Eternal Torment 
of the wicked, and the later innovation of Purgatory. 
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Purgatory had, of course, been rejected at the Reforma¬ 
tion. But the majority of the Ref ormation leaders and their 
followers had retained the first three^JThe Calvinistic bodies 
were especially insistent on these points, whereas the A nglican s 
left the question open, many of its illustrious sons from the 
Reformation onward espousing Conditionalism. And there was 
an increasing number and continuity of individual scholars in 
the various churches or denominations who likewise cham¬ 
pioned the principles of Conditionalism. The Adventists were 
well aware that they w ere not alone . 

2. Historical Setting and Motivation for Their Be¬ 
liefs.— Seventh-day Adventists considered their platform to be yv 
a recovery of neglected or ab andoned t ruths, not a discovery 
or a new deviatio n. They regarded it as a retention, not an in¬ 
vention; a restoration A not an innovation. They consequently 
considered themselves to be champions of age-old positions, 
not projectors of new theological contentions. They took their 
stand as upholders of aposto lic orthodoxy , not as purveyors of 
a modern heresy,_Their conclusions were born of deep con¬ 
viction. As a consequence, their attitude was positive, not nega¬ 
tive; aggressive, not defensive. 

They profoundly believed that they had been raised up 
to help complete the arrested Reformation and to aid in the 
establishment of truths now due the world, late in time’s hour. 

This gave them a sense of mission, and of urgency in proclaim- / 
ing the unchanged and unchangeable everlasting gospel. This 
very platform of timeless and timely principles led inevitably to 
the recognitio n and adoption of th e doctrine of Con d itiona l¬ 
ism, w hich had been rescued from the perversions foisted upon 
the Christian Church by the great apostasy of the Middle Ages. 

That was t he motivating basis of their Conditionalism . 

II. Progressive Development of Fundamental Beliefs 

1. Conferences Result in Unified Movement. —A series 
of five conferences in 1848, spread over New England, drew the /' 
Sabbatarian Adventists together in unity and set the pattern 
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of the doctrinal framework adopted. The foundations were 
thus securely laid for a growing and expanding church, f or- 
mally organi zed in 1863 as the Seventh-day Adventist Church. 
Their first journal, the Present Truth, launched in 1 849, w as 
joined by the Advent Review in 1850, and succeeded by the 
Advent Review and Sabbath Herald, as the official church paper 
of the upspringing movement. And these all promulgated the 
Conditionalist contentions. 

2. Eschatology’s Part in the Development. —A restudy 
of the eschatological involvements of the “last things” had 
indicated a sequence of events leading up to, and following, the 
Second Advent, with its attendant resurrection of the saints, 
the second resurrection (of the wicked) not coming till the 
close of the millennial thousand years. Then followed, in turn, 
the pronouncement of the irrevocable sentences of judgment, 
and finally the execution of these sentences upon the wicked, 
with destruction not only for all incorrigible sinners but of the 
devil himself and all his evil angel cohorts. This was recognized 
as the grand outline. Then, with the last vestige of sin and 
sinners destroyed, there would come the promised re-creation 
of “a new heaven and a new earth” (Rev. 21:1-4), to be the 
eternal home of the saved forevermore. 1 Such were their con¬ 
sidered conclusions, based upon the eschatological outline of 
Holy Writ. 

3. Fundamental Beliefs Crystallized in “Manual.”— 
This basic outline, progressively adopted in group study and 
conferences, then published in periodical article, tract, and 
book form, was finally crystallized in the statement of the 
twenty-two “Fundamental Beliefs of Seventh-day Adventists,” 
appearing annually in the Seventh-day Adventi st Year book, 
and in their official Church Manual. We here quote articles 
nine to twelve, and twenty-two, that their positions as a whole, 
on life, death, and destiny, may be on record. We will then go 
back and note certain major steps in their development. 


1 For the full development of these positions see Froom, Prophetic Faith, vol. 4. 
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“9. That God ‘only hath immortality/ (1 Tim. 6:16.) Mortal man 
possesses a nature inherently sinful and dying. Eternal life is the gift 
of God through faith in Christ. (Rom. 6:23.) ‘He that hath the Son hath 
life.’ (1 John 5:12.) Immortality is bestowed upon the righteous at the 
second coming of Christ, when the righteous dead are raised from the 
grave and the living righteous translated to meet the Lord. Then it is that 
those accounted faithful ‘put on immortality/ (1 Cor. 15:51-55.) 

“10. That the condition of man in death is one of unconsciousness. 
That all men, good and evil alike, remain in the grave from death to the 
resurrection. (Eccl. 9:5, 6; Ps. 146:3, 4; John 5:28, 29.) 

“11. That there shall be a resurrection both of the just and of the 
unjust. The resurrection of the just will take place at the second coming 
of Christ: the resurrection of the unjust will take place a thousand years 
later, at the close of the millennium. (John 5:28, 29; 1 Thess. 4:13-18; 
Rev. 20:5-10.) 

“12. That the finally impenitent, including Satan, the author of sin, 
will, by the fires of the last day, be reduced to a state of nonexistence, 
becoming as though they had not been, thus purging the universe of God 
of sin and sinners. (Rom. 6:23; Mai. 4:1-3; Rev. 20:9, 10; Obadiah 
16.) . . . 

“22. That God will make all things new. The earth, restored to its 
pristine beauty, will become forever the abode of the saints of the Lord. 
The promise to Abraham, that through Christ he and his seed should 
possess the earth throughout the endless ages of eternity, will be ful¬ 
filled. ‘The kingdom and dominion and the greatness of the kingdom 
under the whole heaven, shall be given to the people of the saints 
of the most High, whose kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and all 
dominions shall serve and obey Him/ Christ, the Lord, will reign supreme, 
and every creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, and under the 
earth, and such as are in the sea, ‘will ascribe’ blessing and honour and 
glory and power, unto ‘him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb for ever and ever/ (Gen. 13:14-17; Rom. 4:13; Heb. 11:8-16; Matt. 
5:5; Isaiah 35; Rev. 21:1-7; Dan. 7:27; Rev. 5:13.)” 2 

That is the accepted faith of Seventh-day Adventists. 
Now let us examine the individual faith of the founders. 

III. James White—Organizational Leader Committed 
to Conditionalism 

James White (1821-1881), preacher, editor, publisher, 
and resourceful administrator, was one of the founders of the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church. His father. Deacon John, was 


* Seventh-day Adventist Church Manual (1959), pp. 31, 32, 35, 36. 




Upper Left: Joseph Bates; Center: James White; Upper Right; Ellen G. White; Lower Left: J. N. 
Andrews; Lower Right: Uriah Smith—Pioneer Adventist Champions of Conditional Immortality. 


of Baptist background, then of Christian Connection fellow¬ 
ship. James was baptized into the Christian Connection, and 
prepared for teaching. But he turned to the Christian Connec¬ 
tion ministry, and not only preached for them but was fre¬ 
quently invited to speak to the Freewill Baptists and Method¬ 
ists. Of fine presence and dynamic character. White was a born 
leader, possessing marked executive ability. 

White wrote no book exclusively on Conditionalism. But 
from his first brochure in 1847 onward, he interwove incisive 
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paragraphs and portions of editorials on vital aspects of the 
Conditionalist view on the nature and destiny of man. These 
reveal his unvarying position. Conditionalism runs like a golden 
thread throughout his writings. And in his key position as 
editor of the three earliest Seventh-day Adventist periodicals 
he encouraged and published strong articles on the question 
by others. (Pictured on page 672). 

White's thinking was bold, clear, and logical, and he was 
an able disputant. He always sought anchorage in unassailable 
facts and sound principles. He was progressive in his planning, 
had acute perceptions of right, and would not yield to dis¬ 
couragement. He was a wise builder, and was the father of 
church organization and ecclesiastical polity among the Sab¬ 
batarian Adventists. He thus played a major role in setting the 
doctrinal pattern of the movement. 

He had a statesmanlike vision of the future, and fostered 
the first in a series of publishing, educational, and medical in¬ 
stitutions that have now encircled the globe. 3 He launched the 
Sabbath schools and the foreign missionary enterprise of the 
Adventists, who sent out their first overseas missionary, J. N. 
Andrews, in 1874. White’s writings were therefore thoroughly 
representative of early Adventist leadership. Here are his ear¬ 
liest statements. 

“Word to the ‘Little Flock’ 11 Clearly Conditional¬ 
ist.— In the opening article of his initial twenty-four-page 
tract, A Word to the “Little Flock” (1847), White speaks of 
the saints as still “in their mortal state.” This he repeats, say¬ 
ing that “the saints are in their mortal state.” 4 * The next article 
(“The Voice of God”) concerns the Second Advent, when Jesus 

3 Seventh-day Adventists now operate 42 publishing houses, issue more than 287 
periodicals and thousands of books, totaling $28,606,603.50 in sales in 1962. (Since their 
inception they have issued more than 10,000 titles—book, pamphlet, and tract.) They operate 
4,772 educational institutionsj 383 colleges and secondary scnools, and 4,389 elementary schools, 
together with two universities. They conduct 124 sanitariums and hospitals (37 in North 
America, and 87 overseas, with 28 schools of nursing), as well as 132 clinics and dispensaries. 
They have sent out 9,957 missionaries since 1901, and conduct work in 189 countries, operating 
in 928 languages—700 orally, wjth literature in an added 228. They have more than 1,000 radio 
broadcasts per week, in 22 languages, and telecasts over 159 outlets. Their 23,799 Sabbath schools 
have 1,931,265 members. And all adherents are Conditionalists. 

4 James White, Joseph Bates, and Mrs. E. G. White, A Word to the "Little Flock ” 

p. 3. 
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will “send his angels to ‘gather the elect,’ from the four winds,” 
and describes how the “voice of God” raises the saints (1 Thess. 
4:16, 17).“ This event is to be followed by the simultaneous 
translation and immortalization of the living saints. Then 
article three (“The Time of Trouble”), commenting on Dan¬ 
iel 12:1, 2, speaks of “the resurrection of the just, to everlasting 
life ”and again refers to “the deliverance [and immortaliza¬ 
tion] of the living saints” at the time of the “first resurrec¬ 
tion.” 7 

Finally, in the article on “The Judgment,” in speaking of 
the resurrection, White states succinctly: 

“The event which will introduce the Judgment day, will be the 
coming of the Son of Man, to raise the sleeping saints, and to change 
[through immortalization] those that are alive at that time.” 8 

He then turns to “the end of the 1,000 years, when the 
wicked dead will be raised” to receive “sentence by the King,” 
with the words: 

“ ‘Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
devil and his angels/ Mat. 25:41. If this is not the final sentence of the 
judgment on the wicked, I think we shall not find it in the bible. There¬ 
fore the wicked are not sentenced before Christ comes; but they will hear 
their sentence after they are raised, at the close of the 1000 years /' 9 

The next event, White continues, will be the “execution 
of the final judgment,” after the wicked have lain “silent in the 
dust, all through the 1000 years.” Then the “fire” will “come 
down ‘from God, out of heaven’ ” and devour them. “This will 
be the execution of the final judgment on all the wicked.” 10 
White then comments, “That will be at the second death,” 
and adds: “Then God will have a clear Universe; for the Devil, 
and his angels, and all the wicked, will be burnt up 'root and 
branch: " * 11 

This all conforms to the Conditionalist position—and this 
was his earliest brochure. White’s periodic editorial comments 


5 Ibid., p. 4. 8 Ibid., p. 8. 7 Ibid., p. 9. 

8 Ibid., p. 24. (Italics supplied.) 

9 Ibid, (Italics supplied.) 

10 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

11 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 
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in the Present Truth, Advent Review, and Review and Herald 
will be noted later. 

IV. Bates—With Conditionalist Background Supports Position 

Captain Joseph Bates (1792-1872), former ship captain, 
temperance advocate, abolitionist, and intrepid traveling 
preacher, was another Seventh-day Adventist pioneer and 
leader of pioneers. Earlier he was a member and then a minister 
of the Christian Connection. He wrote the first tract (1846) 
issued by Seventh-day Adventists, and was the oldest of the 
group of founding fathers of the Sabbatarian Adventists, often 
affectionately being called “Father Bates/’ He too was a builder 
of solid foundations. And coming from the C hristian Connec- ^ 
tion, he was likewise a believer in Conditional Immortality 
and its corollary positions. The outcome was not hard to fore¬ 
see. 


1. Clear Concepts in Earliest Adventist Tracts. —In 
Bates’s tract The Opening Heavens (1846)—one of the earliest 
tracts issued by the Sabbatarian Adventists—he decries the 
blight of Swedenborgianism and Spiritualism that was “set¬ 
tling down all over the moral world,” u and the spiritualizing 
tendency that would destroy the literal ity o f the resu rrection 
and the new heavens and new earth prophesied in the Book of 
God 18 as the eternal home of the saved. And he speaks of God’s 
people in the New Jerusalem as “immortal saints.” 14 

And in his Second Advent Way Marks (1847) Bates 
stressed the two resurrections, the first limited to “the dead in 
Christ,” occurring at the Second Advent, along with the trans¬ 
lation of the living saints, at the last trump. 15 Then he speaks 
of “another resurrection, at the expiration of a thousand 
years,” 15 and of events that will come “after immortality.” 17 

12 Joseph Bates, The Opening Heavens, p, 22. 

18 Ibid., pp. 23-25. 

Ibid., p. 34. 

15 Bates, Second Advent Way Marks and High Heaps , p. 36. 
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These expressions are only inklings, but undeniable ones, 
of his considered belief that the gift of immortality is not be¬ 
stowed until the Second Advent and its attendant resurrection. 

It will thus be seen that the two dynamic lead ers of the 
Sabbatarian Adventists—James White and Joseph Bates—as 
well as Ellen Harmon White, were already committed to Con- 
ditionalism before the formal organization of the Seventh-day 
Adventist Church. It was therefore inevitable that Conditional- 
ism should be one of the fundamental doctrines of the newly 
formed church. 

2. CONDITIONALIST UNDERSTANDING SAFEGUARDS AGAINST 

Spiritualism.— Through holding to the Conditionalist immor¬ 
tality only in Christ positions—the unconscious sleep of the dead, 
the conferring of immortality only at the resurrection, and the 
ultimate and utter destruction of the wicked—the Adventists 
were prepared against the delusions of Spiritism, as it spran g 
up in 1848, holding that the phenomena were not the spirits of 
the departed dead but were simulating evil, or demonic, spirits. 

The nineteenth-century upsurge of Spiritualism first 
appeared in the form of a mysterious signal code of spirit 
rappings in the home of the Fox family near Rochester, New 
York, and soon became a ‘spectral cult,” 19 the modern form of 
the ancient necromancy forbidden in the Pentateuch. Begiu- 
ni ng in crude form , with r appings, levi tations, and slate trac¬ 
ings, it change d to subtle form s, assuming a religious garb, 
an d soon penetrated the Protestant chu rches. Finally, it devel¬ 
oped into spiritualistic orga nizations, eventuating in Spiritual¬ 
ist “churches/’ But from the very outset both groups of Advent¬ 
ists were fortified by Scripture against susceptibility to Spirit¬ 
ism’s baleful teachings, and they never ceased to expose its 
demonic source. 

V. Ellen Hannon—Accepts Conditionalist View in 1843 

Inasmuch as the witness of Ellen Gould Harmon will be 
comprehensively presented later, no sketch will be given here. 


18 For a full discussion of Spiritualism in the twentieth century, see chapters 50-61. 
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But note should be taken of her acceptance of Conditionalism 
in^her teens, back in 1843—a position from which she never 
veered throughout her long and eventful life. 

In 1842, when Ellen was fifteen, with her family she at¬ 
tended a series of revival meetings on the imminence of Christ's 
seco nd adve nt, held in the large Casco Street Chr istian (Con¬ 
nection) c hurc h, in Portland, Maine, of which Lorenzo D. 
Fleming was pastor. Several thousand persons witnessed the 
baptism of the converts, conducted on the Bay Shore. 

It was during these meetings that Ellen became convinced 
that the second coming of Christ was drawing near. But there 
was another development. It has been pointed out that most of 
the Christian Connection ministers and members held the Con- 
ditionalist view on the nature and destiny of man. And it was 
evidentlv while attending the other meetings in this church that 
Ellen and her mother heard the sermons on Conditionalism 
which p ersuade d them as to its Biblical soundness . But let us 
go back. 

1. Mother Persuaded Soul Not Immortal.— The Har¬ 
mon family were Methodists—members of the Pine Street 
church in Portland. The presiding elder of the district held the 
postmillennial view of the Second Advent, popular at the time, 
and deprecated the rising emphasis on the premillennial and 
imminent second coming of Christ, then becoming widely 
accepted. 18 One day, early in 1843, when Ellen was sixteen, she 
listened to a conversation between her mother and a friend con¬ 
cerning a discourse which they had recently heard to the effect 
that “the soul had not natural immortality.” 80 They discussed 
the proof texts used by the minister, which specifically included: 

“ ‘The soul that sinneth it shall die/ Eze. 18:4. ‘The living know 
that they shall die: but the dead know not anything/ Eccl. 9:5. . . the 

King of kings, and Lord of lords; who only hath immortality/ 1 Timothy 
6:15, 16. 'To them who by patient continuance in well doing seek for 
glory and honor and immortality, eternal life/ Rom. 2:7.” 21 


18 Ellen G. White, Christian Experiences and Teachings, p. 35. See also Ellen G. White, 
Testimonies for the Church , vol. 1, pp. 39, 40. 

20 Ellen G. White, Christian Experiences, p. 39. 

» Ibid., pp. 39, 46. 
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Ellen was impressed by her mother’s pointed observation, 
44 4 W hy should they seek for what they a lr ead y have?' ” These 
were 44 new ideas” to Ellen. Upon asking her mother whether 
she really believed that the soul is not immortal, her mother 
replied that she “feared we had been in error” on that question. 
Pressing as to whether she really believed “that the soul sleeps 
in the grave until the resurrection” and that "the Christian, 
when he dies, does not go immediately to heaven, nor the sin¬ 
ner to hell” 23 the mother’s reply was: “ 4 The Bible gives us no 
proof that there is an eternally burning hell. If there is such a 
place, it should be mentioned in the Sacred Book.’ ” 88 

2. Soundness of Conditionalist View Apparent. —Ellen 
fi rst tho ugh t this was a “strange theory.” And during the 
months that followed, her mind was “much exercised” over the 
subject. Then she herself “heard it preached” and “believed 
it to be the truth.” From that time on the “light in regard to the 
sleep of the dead,” and the purpose of the resurrection became 
clear and “assumed a new and sublime importance.” It resolved 
questions that had puzzled her, such as, “If at death the soul 
entered upon eternal happiness or misery, where was the need 
of a resurrection of the poor moldering body?” 44 Here is the 
record of her conclusion: 

“ ‘But this new and beautiful faith taught me the reason that inspired 
writers had dwelt so much upon the resurrection of the body; it was be¬ 
cause the entire being was slumbering in the grave. I could now clearly 
perceive the fallacy of our former position on this question. The con¬ 
fusion and uselessness of a final judgment, after the souls of the de¬ 
parted had already been judged once and appointed to their lot, was 
very apparent to me now. I saw that the hope of the bereaved was in 
looking forward to the glorious day when the Life-giver shall break the 
fetters of the tomb, and the righteous dead shall arise and leave their 
prison-house, to be clothed with glorious immortal life.’ " 26 

That was the time and circumstance of Ellen Harmon’s 
acceptance of Conditionalism. Married to James White in 1846, 

» Ibid., p. 40. 

» Ibid. 

**Ibid„ p. 41. 

28 James White, Ellen G. White, L ife Sketch es , pp. 171, 172. 
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she bec ame one of the most prol ifi c and forceful writers in the 
denomination, and dealt constantly with Conditionalism, from 
every aspect, beginning with her first article in 184 7. Her 
representative witness will be presented in the twentieth- 
century section. 

VI. Andrews—Scholarly Writings Include Conditionalism 

Note should also be taken of John Nevins Andrews (1829- 
1883), theologian, author, editor, and missionary, one of the 
younger men in the founders’ group among the Adventists. 
Scholarly and a keen, logical reasoner, he early characteristi¬ 
cally declared, “I would exchange a thousand errors for one 
truth.” And in this he spoke for his associates. He was versed 
in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. Ever in the forefront of activity, 
he was author of a number of books, the most notable being 
his Histo ry of t he Sabbath . 

As early as 1851 he was on the publishing committee of the 
Review and Herald , and was a frequent contributor. For a 
time he was pres id ent of the General Conference of Seventh- 
day Adventists, then was sent as the first Adventist missionary 
to Europe. So his writings were likewise representative. He 
too was a forceful Conditionalist. 

Eight Guiding Principles in Establishing Doctrinal 
Platform. —The guiding principles followed by the founding 
fathers of the Sabbatarian Adventists in establishing their plat¬ 
form were eightfold: They sought (1) to restore and re-estab¬ 
lish the var ious primitive truth s of the Early Church, largely 
recovered in the Protestant Reformation, but which a divided 
Christendom failed to complete or had let slip; (2) to retain 
and apply all sound principles held by various individual schol¬ 
ars of the nineteenth century—Old World, as well as New; 

(3) to complete and consummate , by carrying to their logical 
conclusion and application, those final phases of truth now due; 

(4) t o revise and clarify details o f truth perceived to be out 
of harmony with ba sic principles and outli nes, which time had 
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shown to be erroneous; (5) to harmonize and synthesize all 
truths so as to form a systematic whole; (6) to discern and 
differentiate between basic primaries or essentials, and sec¬ 
ondaries upon which there were bound to be different views; 
(7) to recog nize and present Christ and H is t wo advent s, set¬ 
ting Him forth as the central figure and power of all redemp¬ 
tion, and His two advents as the focal points of time and eter- 
nity; an d (8) to stress th e consummation of the conflict of the 
ages between Ch rist and Satan, and good and evil, from Eden 
lost to Eden restored, and t he final eradicatio n of all sin and sin- 
ners. This meant the reinstatement of all lost, forgotten, and 
forsaken truths, many of which had been partially covered over 
and obscured by the accumulated debris of error. In this way 
they would be definitely helping to prepare a people for the 
coming King and kingdom. 

VII. Canright—Able Compiler of Scholarly Findings 

Canrights A History of the Doc trine of the Soul was 
one of the unique American surveys of Conditionalist testi¬ 
mony of the time. Utilizing the historical approach, he traced 
the conflict over the nature and destiny of man from ancient 
pagan times down to his own day J 1870). Its purpose, as stated 
in the Preface, was to show “how this doctrine [of innate im¬ 
mortality] came into the church, who has believed it, and who 
has not.” 28 As to the first point he succinctly reports the results 
of his extensive quest: “The facts plainly show that the doc¬ 
trine of the natural immortality of the soul is purely a heathen 
dogma.” 27 

And to this he adds, concerning the earlier Christian writ¬ 
ers: 

“The mortality of the soul, the sleep of the dead, and the destruction 
of the wicked, were doctrines held by all the apostolic Fathers, and after 
them by many of the most eminent of the early Fathers. Since that time 
it brings to light a host of pious men who have rejected the pagan doc¬ 
trine of man’s immortality.” 28 


28 D. M. Canright, A History of the Doctrine of the Soul (2d ed.). Preface, p. iii. 
77 Ibid., p. iv. 28 Ibid. 
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This, of course, had been stated hundreds of times before 
him. But he concurred on the basis of personal investigation. 

1. Gist of the Argument at a Glance. —Canright “stud¬ 
ied long, and read extensively” to bring together the multiform 
evidence published in his first edition (1870). Then he put in 
several additional years of “reading and gathering material to 
^perfect” his later (1882) edition. His History evidences a 
commendable search of authorities in his twenty-five-century 
historical survey. Its scope can perhaps best be seen by noting 
the chapter headings: 

“I. The Bible does not Teach the Immortality of the Soul." 

"2. The Most Ancient Faith Taught that Immortality Was only to 
be Obtained through the Resurrection of the Body." 

“3. The Immortality of the Soul not Believed by the Ancient Philoso¬ 
phers." 

"4. Modern Nations who do not Believe in the Immortality of the 
Soul." 

"5. The Earliest Hope of a Future Life Was through a Reliving of 
the Body." 

"6. The Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul Originated in Egypt 
and Was Carried into Greece by Grecian Philosophers." 

"7. The Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul Received into the 
Christian Church Through the Alexandrian School." 

,4 8. Evil Effects of the Platonic Philosophy upon the Christian 
Church." 

"9. Teaching of the Apostolical Fathers Concerning the Nature of 
Man." 

“10. The Early Fathers." 

“11. During the Reformation." 

“12. Extent of the Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul at the 
Present Time." 29 

2. Two Popular Misconceptions Countered. —Canright 
begins chapter one (on the testimony of Scripture) by citing 
Professor Olshausen, Bishop Tillotson, Richard Watson, Arch¬ 
bishop Whately, Bishop Lowth, and Edward Beecher, all of 
whom declare that the doctrine of natural immortality is not 
onl y not found in Scripture but is co ntradicted by the Bible. 80 
He then summons scholars like Bullinger, De Wette, Parkhurst, 


Ibid., pp. v-x. 


*> Ibid., pp. 11-16. 
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Herder, and Greenfield on the technical “Scriptural Meaning 
of Hell,” particularly of hades, gehenna, and tartaroo " 

Chapter two exposes the false assumption that majorities 
are presumably right (usually the reverse is true), and the 
loose generality that all ancients believed in the immortality of 
the soul. Examining the views of the ancient Egyptians, Per¬ 
sians, and Arabians, the ancient Peruvians, and Chibchas of 
South America, and Negro tribes in Central Africa, he con¬ 
tends that a “confused, indistinct idea of a future life” is re¬ 
vealed, but not proving belief in the “immortality of the 
soul.” 32 


3. Majority Never Accepted Platonism Contempo¬ 
rarily. —Chapter three is devoted to the beliefs of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, and shows that most of the older Greek 
philosophers did not hold the Platonic-Socratic concept of In¬ 
nate Immortality. 83 Tracing the evidence to, and through, the 
times of the Caesars, he finds the same rejection by the con¬ 
temporary masses. 84 And the same is true of Aristotle and the 
Peripatetics, and more especially of the Epicureans, the Aca¬ 
demics, the Pyrrhonians, the Stoics, and the Heracliteans. 8 * Can- 
right then discusses the doctrine of “emanation” and “absorp¬ 
tion”—and thus the loss of “all personality and conscious ex¬ 
istence,” which view “virtually amounts to annihilation of the 
personal soul.” 86 And there was also the ancient belief in the 
“periodical destruction of all things,” including the soul. 81 Can- 
right closes the chapter with the testimony of Vergil, Horace, 
and Seneca, who all disbelieved in the immortality of man.® 
All of this he documents from authorities, and shows a good 
grasp of the facts. 


4. A Summing Up of the Evidence. —Chapter four 
deals with modern pagan nations who do not hold to the 
universal immortality of the soul. Canright cites certain peo- 


“ ibid., pp. 17-22. 
"Ibid., pp. 30-41 
“ Ibid., pp. -42-44. 
•• Ibid., p. 47. 


*lbid., pp. 47-51. 
*Ibid., pp. 51-53. 

* Ibid., pp. 53. 54. 

• Ibid., pp. 54. 55. 
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pies in India, China, Polynesia, Africa, Central and South 
America, and certain Eskimos and Indian groups, as well as 
many Christian scholars, who do not hold such a belief. And 
for each he gives documentation from authorities. His sum¬ 
mary is so important that we quote it entirely, lengthy though 
it is: 

“We confidantly [ 51 c] believe that the facts we have presented fully 
explode the oft-repeated argument that the immortality of the soul has 
been universally believed. Facts are against it. We have shown that the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul was first taught by the Egyptians; 
that there is no trace of it in th e early histo ry of ancient nati ons; that 
it was denied by most men in the tim e of Socrates; that the masses did 
not believe it in the time of Polybius; that the contrary of the soul’s 
immortality was the prevailing opinion in the time of Cicero; 

“That this disbelief was full [fully] as extensive in the first century; 
that nearly all the great [Greek] schools of philosophy openly denied it; 
that even those who professed to believe it held it only on the principle 
of emanation and re-absorption, which virtually annihilates all individ¬ 
uality; that none of the ancients could possibly believe it, as they all 
held to a great periodical destruction of all things; that the Arabs were 
ignorant of the doctrine; that th e [ancient] Jews did not believ e it; 

“That the Hindoos and Buddhists, comprising fully one-third of the 
human race, implicitly hold to the annihilation of all men; that the 
Chinese do not believe it; that many of the Mohammedans believe in the 
sleep of the dead; that many of the natives of Asia, of Polynesia, of Africa, 
and of the Western Continent have no such doctrine among them.” 88 

It is a comprehensive coverage. 

5. Earliest Hope Through Reliving of Body. —In 
chapter five Canright shows that— 

“the idea that after the body dies, the soul, as an immortal, immaterial, 
conscious, and active personality, goes immediately to Heaven or hell, 
was not arrived at immediately, but grew up gradually out of the imagina¬ 
tion, the poetry, and the speculations of many ages.” 40 

He traces this, for example, among the heathen poets, 
like Homer. 11 Then comes this important conclusion: ‘‘All evi¬ 
dence, both ancient and modern, points to Egypt as the mother 
of this doctrine.” 438 
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Canright shows how even there it was believed that the 
life of the soul was “dependent upon the preservation of the 
body,” 43 which doctrine is “quite different from the present 
doctrine of the soul’s immortality.” 44 

6. Plato First Distinctly Taught Immortal-Soul- 
ism.— Chapter six shows that Immortal-Soulism, originating 
in Egypt, was brought into Greece by returning Grecian 
philosophers, as Pherecydes, Pythagoras, and Anaxagoras at¬ 
test. 45 It was Plato, one of the greatest philosophers of antiq¬ 
uity, who, Canright insists, first “distinctly taught the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul,” 46 having adopted it in his 
travels in Egypt. Plato made “matter” the “source and origin 
of all evil,” and placed “his doctrine of the human soul at the 
head of his philosophy.” 47 And from Platonism as the foun¬ 
tain, this doctrine found its way into the Christian Church, 
particularly the Roman Church. 48 

7. Received Into Church Through Alexandrian 
School.— Chapter seven shows that Immortal-Soulism was 
“Received into the Christian Church Through the Alexan¬ 
drian School,” over the opposition of the other schools of 
philosophy. 40 Canright then elaborates on the Alexandrian 
School, and shows how Plato’s doctrine was perpetuated by 
the Neo-Platonic School, as it forged to the fore and Platonized 
one great wing of early Christianity “ though opposed by 
many. 61 Then he shows that through “Allegorical Interpreta¬ 
tion of the Scriptures” the resurrection was so interpreted as 
to “fit their immortal-soul theory.” 63 For this Origen was 
chiefly responsible. Thus it was that “the doctrine of the im¬ 
mortality of the soul came in to replace that of the resur¬ 
rection. 63 

8. Immortal-Soulism Not Held by “Apostolic Fa¬ 
thers.”— Chapter eight deals with the “baleful fruits” of the 


« Ibid., p. 79. 

“ ibid. 

“Ibid., pp. 80-84. 
" Ibid ., pp. 84-86. 
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Platonic philosophy in the developing Roman Church—celi¬ 
bacy of priests, worship of saints and relics, Purgatory, and 
Restorationism or Universalism, the Origenic scheme, along 
with the magnifying of the “Heathen Hell” by the other 
wing. 54 Chapter nine then deals with the “Testimony of the 
Apostolic Fathers”—Barnabas, Clement, Hermas, Ignatius, and 
Polycarp—and shows that up to that time “the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul and eternal torment, had not found its 
way into the church of Christ.” The dead were regarded as 
asleep, and the wicked would be destroyed. 55 

9. Line of Ante-Nicene Fathers Held “Sleep” of 
Dead. —Chapter ten concerns the early Ante-Nicene Fathers 
—Justin Martyr, Tatian, Irenaeus, and Polycrates—showing 
that they did not believe that the soul alone is the man, or 
that it could live “separate from the body,” or went to heaven 
at death. Justin taught the “utter extinction of the wicked.”® 
And Tatian plainly taught the “sleep of the dead.” 57 Even 
Athanagoras still seemed to hold to the “sleep of the dead.” 158 
And Theophilus maintained that man is a candidate for im¬ 
mortality, capable of receiving it. 50 

Irenaeus taught the mortality of man and the ultimate 
cessation of the wicked. 00 Polycrates taught the “sleep of the 
dead.” 81 And Arnobius also taught the ultimate and “perpetual 
extinction” of the wicked. 82 Hence, many noted Fathers in the 
first three centuries taught the mortality of man, the sleep of 
the dead, and the destruction of the wicked. 03 On the contrary, 
historians say that Tertullian, along with Cyprian and others, 
“expressly asserted the unending torments of the damned.” 84 
And Augustine held the same, maintaining that aidnios signi¬ 
fies endless. 06 

Thus we are brought to the Middle Ages, when dis¬ 
sentient voices like Maimonides, and particularly Averroes, are 


“Ibid., pp. 111-119. 
“Ibid., pp. 120-128. 
“Ibid., pp. 128-132. 
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heard rejecting the doctrine of ‘‘individual immortality.” 
Maimonides held the final excision of being for the wicked* 
The Canright outline accords with the facts. 

10. Conditionalists From Luther to 1800.—Chapter 
eleven deals with the Reformation, following the Immortal- 
Soul declaration of Leo X in 1513. 67 Luther, Tyndale, the 
early Baptists, and the Socinians are then presented. 68 Luther 
believed in the profound unconscious sleep of the soul in 
death, and insisted that the theory of inherent immortality is 
t he “chil d” of the Papacy. Canright cites authorities who be¬ 
lieved that it was the opposition and power of Calvin that 
prevented the greater spread of Luthers doctrine. 69 Canright 
indicates that by 1534 “thousands” had embraced and de¬ 
fended the doctrine of the sleep of the dead, and denied In¬ 
nate Immortality. 70 Tyndale held with Luther that all men 
sleep until the resurrection. 71 But the Helvetic Confession 
maintained that there is an “immortal soul” in this “mortal 
body.” 72 On the contrary, the “General Baptists,” scattered 
over England, believed in the “sleep of the soul,” 13 and the 
Socinians similarly taught the “sleep of the dead and the an¬ 
nihilation of the wicked.” 74 Many denied the “separate exist¬ 
ence of the soul.” 75 

Coming to the seventeenth century, Canright 
cites Richard Overton, John Locke, John Milton, Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor, and Archbishop Tillotson as all denying the 
Innate Immortality of the soul, and rejecting the Eternal Tor¬ 
ment dogma. 76 And in the eighteenth century Dr. Coward, 
Lawyer Layton, John Pitts, the learned Dodwell, Dr. Isaac 
Watts, Bishops Warburton and Law, Archdeacon Black- 
burne, Joseph Priestley, and others, are presented as all denying 
natural immortality and Eternal Torment. Many maintained 
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the sleep of the dead. 77 These and numerous other witnesses 
are all documented. 78 

11. Modern Revolt Against the Traditional Posi¬ 
tions. —Canright’s final chapter twelve impressively portrays 
the breaking forth on both sides of the Atlantic of advocates 
of Life Only in Christ and deniers of Eternal Torment—Bishop 
Kendrick, Dr. Whately, H. H. Dobney, Edward White, and 
Henry Constable—and the great outburst of Conditionalism 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century in the Old World 
and in the New, now with scores of new names, such as Drs. 
Richard Weymouth and Theodore Parker, J. B. Heard, Dr. 
R. W. Dale, Prof. George Stokes, Henry Dunn. And specif¬ 
ically, in the United States he names a constant succession of 
men—including Elias Smith, Henry Grew, George Storrs, 
Jacob Blain, Charles Hudson, Horace L. Hastings—from 
1800 on to his day. 79 These included C. L. Ives and J. H. Pet- 
tingell. And he concludes with an impressive roster of Con- 
ditionalists of all lands and persuasions, particularly in Britain 
and America, but reaching out to France, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Africa, China, Ceylon, and Australia 80 —evidently 
drawn from Edward White. He concludes with the statement: 
“With all the foregoing facts before us, it is evident that a great 
theological revolution upon this doctrine has already begun.” 81 

12. Canright Never Repudiated Scholarly Posi¬ 
tions of Centuries. —This must be said in closing: As noted, 
Canright, in his investigations, had become acquainted with, 
and drafted upon, the great scholars of the centuries. And he 
knew of such British Conditionalist periodicals as The Rain¬ 
bow, The Bible Echo, and the Glasgow Messenger, and 
Storrs’s Bible Examiner in New York. 82 Canright was an able 
compiler of the findings of research scholars, and his ac- 

77 lb\d. K pp. 164-170. 

T8 Canright's statements are buttressed by 390 footnotes, scattered over all chapters. 
These attest that, apart from sources, he leaned heavily on such recognized authorities as 
Blackburne. Hudson, Abbot, Alger, and Beecher. 
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quaintance with Conditionalist literature was remarkable. This 
testimony of the Conditionalist stalwarts of the centuries Can- 
right never abandoned or repudiated. His was basically a rec¬ 
ord of the inexorable facts of history, not a personal Biblical 
exposition. It is a valuable documentary record. 

In fact, the Seventh-day Adventist scholar, Uriah Smith, 
in 1884, calls Canright’s History of the Doctrine of the Soul 
“an admirable and comprehensible little work/’ 83 so much so 
that Smith’s own “Historical View” chapter (36), in his book 
Here and Hereafter, is almost entirely condensed from Can- 
right’s historical tracement. He cites 110 Conditionalists by 
name who were covered by Canright, and Smith declared him¬ 
self in fullest sympathy with its witness to Conditionalism. 

VIII. Smith—Presents Case for Conditionalism for 
Seventh-day Adventists 

Uriah Smith (1832-1903), Seventh-day Adventist editor, 
author, and Bible teacher, turned away from a lucrative offer, 
in 1853, to join the meager editorial staff of the newly founded 
Advent Review and Sabbath Herald . He also taught Bible for 
a time in the denomination’s first college, at Battle Creek, 
Michigan. He similarly served as secretary of their General 
Conference for a while. His writings were therefore representa¬ 
tive. In fact, Smith was editor in chief of the Review most of 
the time for nearly half a century. His best-known contribu¬ 
tion was Thoughts on Daniel and the Revelation (1867-1872), 
running through many editions and widely circulated even to 
this day. 84 He was author of several other works, including 
Modern Spiritualism (1897). But it is his Man's Nature and 
Destiny (1873) with a later title prefix, Here and Hereafter, 
that is of immediate concern to us. (Photo on page 673). 

In the formative days of the church Smith joined James 
White, John Andrews, and others in a critical study of Bible 
doctrine in an endeavor to formulate and place the views of 


83 Uriah Smith, Here and Hereafter, or Man's Nature and Destiny (4th ed.), p. 420. 

84 Its circulation totals some 600,000, with translations into various languages. 
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Seventh-day Adventists convincingly before the world. Smith’s 
pen was a potent instrument, for he had a logical mind and an 
incisive and graceful literary style. Polemics being the order 
of the day, he engaged in many a duel of pens, one in particular 
being a sharp exchange with the Spiritualists. Sometimes his 
rebuttals were devastating. 

Not an Originator but a Perpetuator. —It cannot be 
too strongly stated that Smith was in no sense a pioneer in the 
fi£id_oLConditionalism. Nor did he consider himself such. In¬ 
stead, he was simply a continuator and coordinator of princi¬ 
ples, facts, and arguments that had been stressed hundreds of 
times by clear-thinking Bible students before him, presented 
in this form and that. He was not introducing something new, 
peculiar, or heterodox, but simply reiterating what had been 
enunciated by a galaxy of the ablest and most reverent scholars 
before him, spread over all faiths on both sides of the Atlantic. 

There was not a major fact that Smith presented nor a vital 
principle set forth, nor an exposition of a text, nor explanation 
of a perplexing question that had not been put forth over and 
over again through the years. He was familiar with the names 
and writings of the leading Conditionalists back to Reformation 
times, for he cites more than a hundred and fifty of them by 
name. He was well aware of the antiquity of Conditionalism, 
and knew well the distinguished company with which he fel- 
lowshiped. He considered himself as simply carrying on the 
torch transmitted from their hands. 

He was likewise persuaded that the hour had come for 
ibis mi nority view to come to the forefront and for the un¬ 
completed Reformation to be completed in this area. To that 
end he made his contribution, based upon Scripture, buttressed 
with history and logic, and attested by the declarations of ec¬ 
clesiastics, teachers, linguists, historians, editors, and pulpiteers. 
His was the representative voice of Seventh-day Adventists on 
this question for the latter quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Here is a digest of his thirty-seven-chapter, 443-page book. 
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IX. Examines Biblical Evidence for Conditionalism 


1. Increasing Strength of Conditionalist Adherents. 
—Smith alludes in his Preface to “a daily-increasing agitation 
in the theological world” over the involvements of Conditional¬ 
ism, in “England and Germany” as well as in North America, 
alleging that the viewpoints of many are in a “state of transi¬ 
tion.” He states that the “array of adherents” is now “so 
strong in numbers, so cultivated in intellect, and so correct at 
heart” that a new recognition is being accorded it “ In chapter 
one (“Primary Questions”) Smith says “nature is silent” and 
science and logic helpless as to proof of immortality. In support 
he cites Baptist Conditionalist H. H. Dobney, 8 * of England: 
“Reason cannot prove man to be immortal.” 87 Smith wisely 
adds: 

“To the Bible alone we look for correct views on the important 
subjects of the character of God, the nature of life and death, the resurrec¬ 
tion, heaven, and hell.” 88 

2. Bible Silent on Possession of “Undying Nature.”— 
Turning then to the Bible, in chapter two (“Immortal and 
Immortality”), Smith stresses two facts: (1) “The terms ‘im¬ 
mortal’ and ‘immortality* are not found in the Old Testament.” 
On the contrary, it is actually from the devil’s declaration, 
“Thou shalt not surely die,” that support is found for the pop¬ 

ular view of “natural immortality.” And (2) “The term ‘im¬ 
mortal’ is used but onc e in t he New Testament, in the English 
version, and is then applied to God” (1 Tim. hi?). 89 Smith 
next launches into a discussion of the Greek terms aphthartos, 
athanasia, and aphtharsia, as establishing the fact that “the 
Bible contains no proof that man is in possession of an undying 
nature.” w 

3. “Image of God” Does Not Involve Immortal Soul. 
—In chapter three (“The Image of God”) Smith goes on to 

86 Ibid^, p. iii. 

86 On Dobney, see chapter 17. 

87 Uriah Smith, op. cit p. 11. 

88 Ibid., p. 12. Ibid., p. 17. Ibid., pp. 18-24. 
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show that being made in God's “image” does not involve man’s 
immortality any more than it would his omnipotence, omnipres¬ 
ence, or omniscience—a standard argument. The image, de¬ 
stroyed by sin and restored in Christ* is ^righteousness and 
true holiness” (Eph. 4:24). w The “image of God does not, 
therefore, confer immortality.” 92 And in chapter four (“The 
Breath of Life”) he takes up the Genesis record, dealing with 
the “constituent elements” involved in the creation of man. 00 
Instead of an immortal soul being “immediately breathed 
[into man] from God himself,” 94 as Innatists contend, it is 
rather a frail “principle of life,” “easi l y extingui shed.” 96 
More than that, if the “breath of life” involves immortal¬ 
ity, then all creatures must have the same, according 
to the Old Testament record, but this line of argument, of 
course, goes alto gether too far." 

4. “Soul” Not Immortal; “Spirit” Not Deathless.— 
Chapter five (“The Living Soul”) deals with the claim of 
the “superadded soul.” However, that which was formed of 

the du st was “the man himself” 97 —lifeless before, and living 
afterward, set in motion by the “vitalizing principle of the 
breath of life.” 98 Then man “became a living soul.” w A “living 
soul” is an “animated being.” 100 

In chapter six (“What Is Soul? What Is Spirit?”) Smith 
deals with the Hebrew terms nephesh, ruach, and n’shah-mah, 
showing that “nephesh is mortal,” 101 and giving their defini¬ 
tions as found in Gesenius, Parkhurst, Taylor, Greenfield, and 
Robinson. Next he reiterates the “stupendous fact*^ that the 
H ebrew and Gr eek wo rds translated “spirit” and “soul” occur 
“seventeen hund red times,” but “not once ” is the soul said to I 
be “immortal” or the “spirit deathless.” 103 He then issues the^ 
challenge: 

“Let now the advocates of the soul’s natural immortality produce 
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one text where it is said to have immortalit y, as God is said to have it 
(1 Tim. 6:16), or where it is said to be immortal, as God is said to be 
(1 Tim. 1:17), and the question is settled. But this can not be don e.” lta 

No one took up the challenge. 

5. "Spirit” f^JoT a Separate Conscious Entity. —In chap¬ 
ter seven "("The Spirit Returns to God") Smith examined 
"every text in which the word 's pirit 7 is used in a way which is 
supposed to indicate its separate, conscious existence." Taking 
Ecclesiastes 12:7, Smith probes the contention that in man is a 
"constituent element" which is "an independent entity," and 
which continues on in "u ninter rupted con sciousnes s," with an 
even higher degree of "intelligence and activity" after the death 
of the body, and is destined to "live so long as God Himself 
exists." 104 Undeniably the "spirit leaves the body," and it "re¬ 
turns to God." But "spirit" and "breath" are id entical, accord¬ 
ing toJobJ54:14, 15. And Solomon is explaining the "dissolu¬ 
tion of man by tracing back the steps taken in his [mans] 
formation." 100 This surely sh ows tha t man became inanimate 
when deprived of the "vitalizing princi ple." 106 And Smith adds: 
"7n the same sense in which God gave it [the "breath" or 
"spirit"] to man, in that sense it returns to him ” 1<T7 

Smith disposes of the problem by asking, "Was it [the 
spirit] an independent^ conscious, and intelligent being before 
it was put into man, as it is claimed that it is alter man gets— 
through with it, and it returns to God?" 108 He presses the 
query, Was there a "co nscio us pre-existen ce?" 106 One other 
feature is noted—that ^Solomon’s declaration is spoken pro- 
^miscu ously of all m ankin d," "alike to the righteous and the 
wicked." Then, “Do the spirits of the wicked go to God als o?" 
According t o popular theology th eir immediate destination is 
t he "lake of fire." But the Bible declares that the determining 
"judgment" is "in the future," not at death. Do the wicked 
therefore go to heaven for a time, and to "hel l afterw ard"? 130 


KW Ibid. 

104 Ibid., pp. 66-68. 
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6. ‘^Spirit” Is the “Principle of Life/’ —Chapter nine 
(“Who Knoweth?”) shows that at death Christ commended 
His spirit to the Father (Luke 23:46). And Ste phen t he 
martyr said, “Lord Jesus, receive my spirit” (Acts 7:59). It was 
the li fe, not a separate, distinct, “conscious entity,” that was 
co mmitte d to God for “safe keeping.” 111 Nowhe re in H oly 
Writ is thi s described as a “separate entity,” “conscious in 
death.” Rather, it is “the princip le of life residing in the 
breath, breathed into man from God, and again returning to 
God.” Thus i t is “hid with Christ in God.” A nd “when Christ, 
who is our Life, shall appear,” at His second advent, then 
“Stephen will receive from his Lord that which, while dying, 
he besought him to receive.” 112 And similarly, all who die in 
Christ will receive again this “principle of life.” 

7. Extensive Draft on Conditionalist Authorities. 
—Chapters eleven to twenty-four deal with problem texts 
covered over and over again by other Conditionalists. Smith’s 
replies were essentially the standard Conditionalist ones, set 
forth upon a solid Biblical basis and supported by lexicog¬ 
raphers and authorities on technical terms and semantics— 
Parkhurst, Greenfield, and so on. In some cases he had re¬ 
course to such recognized Conditionalists as Bishop Law, 
Bishop Kendrick, John Crellius, and Joseph Priestley. Close 
reasoning and careful expositon mark his handling of such 
problems as “The Spirits in Prison ,” the “Departure and Re- 
t urn of the Soul ,” “Can the Soul be Killed?” “The Souls 
under the Altar/ ’ “Gathered to His People,” “Samuel and the 
Woman of Endor,” “The T r ansfiguration ,” “The Rich Man 
and Lazarus,” “With Me in Paradise,” “Absent fr om the Body ,” 
and “Departing and Being with Christ.” No vital problem 
was side-stepped. And all were shown to be in demonstrable 
harmony with the principles of Conditionalism. His were not 
new arguments, but the tried and trusted. 

In his citation of prior and contemporary Conditionalists, 
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Smith drafted upon Constable (3 times), Dobney (4), Hud¬ 
son (2), Law (3), Locke (4), Olshausen (3), Priestley (3), 
Tillotson (2), Warburton (2), Whately (2), and White (2). 
However, most citations were single references —with a re¬ 
markable total of 186 autho rities quoted in his 427 pages of 
text! He well knew the leading Conditionalist predecessors. 

8. Death: Cessation of Life of Whole Man.— In 
chapter twenty-five Smith goes back to “The Death of Adam” 
to consider to “what condition death was designed to reduce 
the human family.” u * First, he notes how the body of man 
was formed “wholly of the dust of the ground,” with the 
body “quickened into life by the breath which the Lord 
breathed into its nostrils.” Thus there resulted “physical life 
and mental action.” 114 Man was then placed on “probation to 
test his loyalty to his Maker.” The Lord commented: “Of 
every tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat: but of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it: 
for in the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” 
Smith observes: 

“Before Satan could cause h is temptatio n to make any impressi on 
on the mind of Eve, he had to contradict this [ divin e] thr e ate ning, assur¬ 
ing her that they should not surely die. A question of ve racity was thus 
raised between God and Satan.”™ 

He then remarks that a majority in the theological world 
have “virtually . . . sided with Satan.” Adam’s was a death 
from which he could be released only by Christ. Yet Satan 
had said that man would “not surely die,” but “shall be as 
gods.” So— 

“the heathen have all along deified their dead men, and worshiped their 
departed heroes; while modern poets have sung, ‘There is no death; what 
seems so is ‘transition/ ” u * 

Smith insists that “nothi ng will meet the demands of 
the sentence but the cessation of the life of the whole man,” m 


Ibid., p. 244, 

114 Ibid p. 245. 

136 Ibid., p. 246. (Italics supplied.) 
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and “in the dissolution of death,” man’s soul “goes back to 
dust again.” 118 He then asserts: “Christ died the same death 
for us which was introduced into the world by Adam’s sin.” 119 

And in support of his contention, Smith quotes John 
Locke, Isaac Watts, and Dr. Jeremy Taylor. 

9. Paramount Place of the Resurrection. —Turning 
next, in chapter twenty-six, to “The Resurrection,” Smith cites 
William Tyndale’s defense of Luther, and his pungent in¬ 
quiry: “ ‘If the souls be in heaven, tell me why they be not in 
as good case as the angels be? and then what cause is there of 
the resurrection?* ” 

This, Smith follows with a quote from Andrew 
Carm ichael’s Theology of Scripture (vol. 2, p. 3 15), 121 as fol¬ 
lows: “ ‘It cannot be too often repeated: If there be an immortal 
soul, there is no resu rrection; and if there be any resurrection, 
there is no immortal soul’ ” 122 

The resurrection, says Smith, is a necessity. “Death is com¬ 
pared to sleep”— “unconscious” sleep (numerous texts are 
cited).' 23 The dead are, for a time, “in a condition as though 
they had not been.” 124 They have “no knowledge,” no 
“thoughts,” and would remain so without a resurrection (texts 
are given). 126 They have “no remembrance,” and cannot praise 
God during the death period. They have “not ascended to the 
heavens” (Acts 2:29, 34, 35). 12a Those who have fallen asleep 
in Christ “are perished” (1 Cor. 15:16-18)— if there is no 
resurrection Human existence is not “perpetuated by means / 
of an immortal soul.” There is “no future life” without a resur- / 
rection from the dead. 128 In support Smith cites Conditionalist 
Bishop Edmund Law, his views thereon coinciding, in turn, 
with great Conditionalist scholars. 

10. Relation of Judgment and Resurrection.— Turn- 


118 Ibid., p. 255. Ibid., p. 256. 120 Ibid,, p. 263. 

121 Andrew Carmichael also wrote An Essay, on Such Physical Considerations as are 
connected with Man's Ultimate Destination, pp. vii, 172. See Abbot, The Destiny of the 
Soul, no. 265a. 

122 Uriah Smith, op. cit., p. 264. 

128 Ibid., pp. 265, 266. ** Ibid., pp.^267-270. Ibid., p. 271. 
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ing to the “Bible Testimony.” ** Smith shows the resurre ction 
to be the “great object of their hope” both for Old and New 
Testament saints (with texts). 130 It is the “day of their reward” 
to which prophets and apostles looked. 181 It is the basis of the 
“promises of Scripture.” Several authorities are cited. 182 Smith 
castigates as a “delusion” the idea that the wicked will n ot be 
resurrected. They will all come forth “irrespective of charac¬ 
ter.” They are to be “brought by Christ out from this condition 
of Adamic death, into which they fell through no fault of 
their own, once more to the plane of life.” 183 

And the purpose is that they may— 

"answer for their own course of conduc t, and receive such destiny as shall 
be determined thereby,—if guilty, through, their own sins to suffer the 
same penalty for their sin that Adam suffered for his, which is death, and 
which to them is the second death , and will be eter nal." 154 

11. Judgment Precludes Immediate Reward at Death. 
—Coming^iTOrt-^^hapter seventeen) to “The Judgment,” 
Smith asserts that the judgment and the “theory o f the 
conscious state of the dead, cannot exi st together .” “There is,” 
he asserts, “an antagonism between them, irreconcilable, and 
irrepressible.” 186 He states: 

" If every man is judge d at death, as he indeed must be if an im¬ 
mortal soul survives the dissolution of the body, and enters at once into 
the happiness or misery of the eternal state, accordingly as its character 
has been good or bad, there is no occasion and no room for a general 
Judgment in the future; and if, on the other hand, the re is to b e such a 
future Judgment , it is proof positive that the oth er d octri ne is not true." 130 

The general judgment was future in Paul's day (Heb. 
9:27; Acts 24:25). Peter and Jude assert the same (2 Peter 
2:4, 9; Jude 6). 

"The Judgment also stands, . . . not as taking place as each member 
of the human family passes from the stage of mortal existence, buL_as 
the great event with which the probation of the human race is to end.” 337 


120 Ibid,, p. 280. 134 Ibid., pp. 300, 301. (Italics supplied.) 

130 ibid., p. 281. '» Ibid., p. 305. 

i* 1 Ibid., p. 283. Ibid., pp. 305 , 306. 

i» 2 Ibid., pp. 286-296. is? / ^d., p. 309. 

133 Ibid., p. 300. 
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Then Smith asks: 

“If every human being at death passes at once into a state of reward 
or punishment, what occasion is there for a future general Judgment, 
that a second decision may be re ndered i n their cases? Is it possible that 
a mistake was made in the former decision? possible that s ome are no w 
writhing in the flames of hell, who should be basking^in the bliss of heaven? 
po ssible that som e are taking their fill of happiness in th e bowers of para - 
dise, whose corrupt hearts and criminal life demand that they should have 
their place with friends in the lowest hell? And if mistakes have once been 
made in the sentence rendered, may they not be made again ?’’ 138 

Such a contingency would challenge “God’s omnis¬ 
cience.” It would accuse God of “imperfection,” and His 
government of grave “m istakes.” 139 In support Smith sub¬ 
joins a strong statement from Baptist H. H. Dobney ( Future 
Punishment , pp. 139, 140), of England. 140 

12. Special Word “Zoe” Designates Eternal Life.— 
In chapter twenty-eight Smith makes a strong positive presen¬ 
tation of “ The Lif e Everlasting,” showing that— 

Viife everlasting is the great theme of the gospel; and the careful student 
will notice that inspirati on has chosen a specia l word [ zoe] to designate 
it. . . . One particular term seems to be consecrated to be the vehicle of 
expression whenever this higher and more lasting life is referred to.” 141 

Zoe oc curs 130 times, and is rar ely used to “designate any- 
thing else but the everlasting life to be conferred by the Son 
of God upon his people.” 142 This is the “hope of the gospel.” 
It is diff eren t from psuche^ which designates “physical, ani¬ 
mal. transitory life common to all living creatures.” And 
psuche is “never coupled with the adjectives 'eternal* and 
‘everlasting.’ ” 143 Smith repeats: “The psucheAite is never said 
to be eternal or everlasting; the zde-liie is always everlasting.” 144 

The zde-\ile is “the life of God, through which alone we 
become partakers of the divine nature.” Zoe is the “true 
antithesis” of thanatos (death), according to Archbishop 
Trench, whom Smith cites. 146 Smith closes the chapter with 
these words: 


Ibtd., pp. 309, 310. 
** Ibid., p. 310. 
'"Ibid., p. 311. 


*« Ibid., p. 312. 
Ibid 

»*• Ibid., p. 313. 


Ibid., p. 315. 
Ibid. 
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"Christ becomes the second Adam, sustaining the same relation to the 
multitudes endowed with eternal life that the first Adam sustains to the 
inhabitants of this world, possessed of their temporary, physical, and mortal 
life. He is the great Life-giver, the author of eternal salvation to all them 
that believe ." 148 

13. Origin of Conflicting Schools on Destiny.— 
Coming to chapter twenty-nine, Smith deals with “The Wages 
of Sin.” Here he discusses the second life versus the second 
death, and states: 

"A resurrection to a second life is decreed for all the race; and now 
the more momentous question, what the issue of that existence is to be, 
presents itself for solution." 147 

The “natural, or temporal, death we die in Adam” is 
visited upon— 

"all alike, irrespective of character. The sincerest saint falls under its 
power as inevitably as the most reckless sinner. This cannot be our final 
end; for it would not be in accordance with justice that our ultimate fate 
should hinge on a transaction, like the sin of Adam, for which we are not 
responsible. Every person must be the arbiter of his own destiny." 148 

Blinded by the universal Innate Immortality postulate, 
two conflicting schools developed—Augustine’s “terrible con¬ 
clusion” of Eternal Torment for the immortally wicked, and 
Origen’s Universal Restoration, based on the Scripture declara¬ 
tion “that a time comes when every intelligence in the universe 
... is heard ascribing honor, and blessing, and praise to God.” 140 
Starting with a denial of indefeasible immortality, Smith main¬ 
tains that the “future punishment threatened to the wicked is 
to be eternal in its duration. The establishment of this proposi¬ 
tion of course overthrows” both Origenism and Augustinian- 
ism. 150 It is the “results,” Smith holds, “not the continuance of 
the process , 1r that are eternal. 151 It is the “everlasting fire,” of 
Matthew 25:41, that is eternal—not the “victims cast therein” 
which will be “consumed.” “Once having plunged into its fiery 
vortex, there is no life beyond.” 163 
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14. Punishment IsJ^Cutting Off" From Life. —Chapter 
thirty ("Everlasting Punishment”) asks, "Is death punish¬ 
ment?” If so, when a death is “inflicted from which there 

is to be no release, that punishment is eternal or everlasting.” x 
The original for "punishment” ( kolasis) means "a curtailing, 
a pruning,” from eternal life, of course. It therefore follows 
that "the loss of it, inflicted as a punishment, is eternal or 
everlasting punishment.” 154 Again, "the Bible plainly teaches 
degrees of punishment”—"not only degrees in pain, but in du¬ 
ration also,” 1M "accurately adjusted to the magnitude of his 
[sinner’s] guilt.” 156 On this point Smith cites a supporting state¬ 
ment from Professor Hudson’s Debt and Grace (p. 424), the 
last sentence of which reads: " ‘The agony ends, not in a happy 
consciousness that all is past, but in eternal night—in the black¬ 
ness of darkness forever!’ ” 

15. Fire Consumes; Does Not Infinitely Prolong.— 
Chapter thirty-one ("The Undying Worm and Quenchless 
Fire”) maintains that the "expressive imagery” means that the 
fire "invariably co nsu mes t hat upon which it preys.” 1M The 
fires feed "not upon the living, but the dead.” It is the "car¬ 
casses” always that are consumed. It is ever "in connection 
with death”—the "very opposite of the idea of eternal life in 
misery.” 1M "The language . . . designed to convey, to their 
minds, . . . complete extinction of being, an utter consumption 
by external elements of destruction.” 100 

Chapter thirty-two ("Tormented Forever and Ever”) 
shows that a idn and aidnios may denote a "limited period .” 
Smith cites Greenfield, Schrevelius, Liddell and Scott, Park- 
hurst, Robinson, Schleusner, Wahl, Cruden, and Clarke in sup¬ 
port. 161 These say that “it takes in the whole extent of the 
duration of the thing to which it is applied. The fo rever of 
Gehazi was_till his posterity became extinct.” It is not ar- 

“» Ibid., p. 327. u* Ibid., p. 334. 

iU Ibid., pp. 328. 329. Ibid., p. 338. 

*“/*•*.. p.331. '“Ibid. 

11,1 • L:J Dtq 



m Ibid., pp. 347-353. 
Ibid; p. 351. 
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bitrarily endless. ‘‘The existence of the wicked is at last to cease 
in the second death.” “The suffering of the wicked ... is to 
come to an end ... by the extinction of that life which has in 
it no immortality, and because they have refused to accept of 
the ( zoe ) life freely offered to them.” 164 

16. Final Doom Is Oblivion of Sinners. —Finally, in 
chapter thirty-three (“The End of Them That Obey Not the 
Gospel”) Smith counters the ‘‘horrid picture of perverted im¬ 
agination” portrayed by the Eternal Tormentists. He invokes a 
strong quotation from Canon Henry Constable ( The Duration 
and Nature of Future Punishment, p. 12), 1 ® 6 which presents 
the summarized evidence of Scripture with supporting texts, 
that the wicked are to be “destroyed” to “perish,” to “go to 
perdition ” to “come to an end,” to become “as though they 
had not been,” to be “consumed and devoured by fire.” 
Smith closes with the statement that they will be— 

“remanded back to the original elements from which they sprung; and 
strict justice will write upon their unhonored and unlamentea graves that 
the Judge of all the earth dealt impartially and mercifully with them, and 
that they themselves were the arbiters of their own fate, the authors of 
their own hapless doom." lfl7 

On the justice of ‘‘God’s Dealing With His Creatures” 
(chapter thirty-four), Smith cites Bishop Newton, Isaac Taylor, 
and Professor Olshausen, with whom he is in accord. 1 ® 8 And on 
“The Claims of Philosophy” (chapter thirty-five), he drafts 
upon Conditionalists W. G. Moncrieff, John Locke, H. H. 
Dobney, J. Panton Ham, Archbishops Whately and Tillot- 
son. 160 He closes by commenting on the contention of the “im¬ 
possibility of annihilation,” that “we simply affirm that they 
will be annihilated as living beings, the matter of which they 
are composed passing into other forms.” 170 

17. Smith a Perpetuator, Not a Pioneer. —Smith’s note¬ 

worthy chapter thirty-six (“Historical View”) is expressly de¬ 
l's Ibid., p. 352. Ibid., p. 369. 

1M Ibid., p. 353. Ibid., pp. 376-379. 

>• Ibid., pp. 359, 360. Ibid . pp. 389-401. 

106 Ibid., pp. 360-366. 170 Ibid., p. 402. (Italics supplied.) 
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dared to be ‘‘mostly condensed from an admirable and com¬ 
prehensive little work entitled, ‘A History of the Doctrine of 
the So ur . . . published at Review and Herald Office/* with 
which conclusions he declared himself to be in “fullest sym¬ 
pathy.** 171 This was, of course, Canright’s historical tracement. 
In fact, Smith’s chapter is largely a paraphrase of Canright, 
with six pages in direct quotes from a historical address by 
Edward White in 1880, cited by Canright. Smith’s chapter con¬ 
stitutes an admirable summation. 

So there was obvious oneness of view between the two 
treatises. It is to be particularly noted that in this single chapter 
Smith cites 109 antecedent and contemporary Conditionalists 
by name, and evidences a remarkable grasp of the historical 
background. We repeat: Smith in no sense regarded himself as 
a pioneer but rather as a coordinator and perpetuator of the 
established Conditionalist positions of the centuries. He here 
proclaims both his acquaintance and his oneness with those 
views. And he here writes as a spokesman for Seventh-day Ad¬ 
ventists. That was their view. 


171 Ibid., p. 420 . 





CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR 


1,500,000 Seventh-day 
Adventists Champion Conditionalism 


I. Adventists—largest Christian Body Holding to Conditionalism 

Conditional Immortality is the unvarying view of 
Seventh-day Adventists, and has been from the time of their 
rise. There are no exceptions to the rule in the ranks of this 
Christian body, now numbering almost one and a half mil¬ 
lion baptized members, scattered all over the earth. 1 Wherever 
you find them, in the 189 countries in which they are estab¬ 
lished, out of the 223 countries listed by the United Nations, 
and the 928 languages and dialects in which they operate, 2 all 
Seventh-day Adventists, without except ion, hold that immor¬ 
tality for man i s a gift of God, r eserved for the righteous only, 
a nd is con di tional upon faith and obed ience. They believe it 
will be bestowed upon the righteous at the resurrection of the 
'‘dead in Christ” (1 Thess. 4:16), which is to take place co n¬ 
currently w ith the Second Advent (1 Cor. 15:51-57). And 
this Advent they b elieve to be immi nent, according to all the 
signs of the times and the unerring prophetic outline of the 
ages as unfolded in the inspired prophecies of Holy Writ. 

1. Involvements of Conditionalism Listed.— Such a 
view of Conditional Immortality was held from the very first 
by their founding fathers a century and a quarter ago. It was, 
in fact, professed individu ally by the m os t pr ominent of their 

1 One Hundredth Annual Statistical Report of Seventh-day Adventists (1962). 

8 Orally in 700 languages and dialects and with publications in 228. 
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early leaders before they organized into a separate church body. 
Conditionalism, as held by Seventh-day Adventists, embraces 
the correlated doctrines of the mortality of man, the uncon¬ 
scious sleep of all the dead until the awakening call of Him 
who is the “resurrection and the life” (John 11:25), and the 
ultimate utter destruction of all the incorrigibly wicked in the 
fiery elements at the close of the “great day of the Lord.” This 
is just prior to the establishment of the prophesied new heaven 
and new earth as the eternal dwelling place of the righteous 
(Rev. 21; 22). 

2. Fundamental Plank in Adventist Platform.— 
Conditionalism was one of the original “foundation stones,” 
“pillars,” or “old landmarks/’ as variously called, that formed 
an i ntegral par t of the earliest platfor m of Adventist belief. So 
it can indisputably be called a foun dational teaching of Sev¬ 
enth-day Adventists. As such it is incorporated into the heart 
of their establis hed statement of Fundamental Beliefs of Sev¬ 
enth-day Adventists (articles 9 to 12), clearly expressed as 
follows: 

“9. That God ‘only hath immortality.’ 1 Tim. 6:16. Mortal man pos¬ 
sesses a nature inherently sinful and dying. Eternal life is the gift of God 
through faith in Christ. Rom. 6:23. ‘He that hath the Son hath life.’ 
1 John 5:12. Immortality is bestowed upon the righteous at the second 
coming of Christ, when the righteous dead are raised from the grave and 
the living righteous translated to meet the Lord. Then it is that those 
accounted faithful ‘put on immortality.’ 1 Cor. 15:51-55. 

“10. That the condition of man in death is one of unconsciousness. 
That all men, good and evil alike, remain in the graves from death to 
the resurrection. Eccl. 9:5, 6; Ps. 146:3, 4; John 5:28, 29. 

“11. That there shall be a resurrection both of the just and of the 
unjust. The resurrection of the just will take place at the second coming 
of Christ; the resurrection of the unjust will take place a thousand years 
later, at the close of the millennium. John 5:28, 29; 1 Thess. 4:13-18; 
Rev. 20:5-10. 

“12. That the finally impenitent, including Satan, the author of sin, 
will, by the fires of the last day be reduced to a state of nonexistence, 
becoming as though they had not been, thus purging God’s universe of 
sin and sinners. Rom. 6:23; Mai. 4:1-3; Rev. 20:9, 10; Obadiah 16.” 3 


3 Seventh-day Adventist Yearbook (1962), p. 5; Church Manual (1959), pp. 31, 32. 
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3. Constituent Part of Uniform Baptismal Certif¬ 
icate. —This foundation teaching is, in fact, on the uniform 
Certificate of Baptism subscribed to by every candidate for bap¬ 
tism into membership in the Seventh-day Adventist Church. 
That declaration reads: 

“16. Immortality comes only through the gospel, and is bestowed as 
a gift from God at Christ’s second coming. (1 Cor. 15:21, 22, 51-55; Ps. 
146:3, 4; Eccl. 9:5, 6, 10; 1 Tim. 6:15, 16; 2 Tim. 1:10; 1 John 5:11, 12.) 

“17. The condition of man in death is one of unconsciousness. All 
men, good and evil alike, remain in the grave from death to the resurrec¬ 
tion. (Eccl. 9:5, 6; Ps. 115:17; 146:3, 4; Job 14:10-12, 21, 22; 17:13; John 
11:11-14; 1 Thess. 4:13; John 5:28, 29.) 

“12. . . . ( b ) the wicked dead will be resurrected for final judgment 
(Rev. 20:11, 12); (c) the wicked will receive the final wages of sin when 
fire comes down from God out of heaven to consume them (Rev. 20:7-10, 
14, 15); and (d) this fire, which destroys the works of sin, will purify the 
earth. (2 Peter 3:10-14; Mai. 4:1, 3; Rev. 20:8, 4.) 

“13. The earth, cleansed by fire and renewed by the power of God, 
will become the eternal home of the redeemed. (2 Peter 3:9-13; Isa. 65:17- 
25; 35:1-10; 45:18; Matt. 5:5; Mai. 4:1-3; Prov. 11:31.)’’ 4 

4. Line of Conditionalists Spans Christian Era.— 
Seventh-day Adventists hold this view to be the original teach¬ 
ing of Christ and the apostles, perpetuated by the earliest 
Christian writers, the Apostolic Fathers, and then by a con¬ 
tinuing line of Ante-Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers such as 
Justin Martyr, Tatian, Irenaeus, Novatian, Arnobius, Lactan- 
tius, et cetera, as already presented. 

They hold that there has been a continuing line of in¬ 
dividual Conditionalists from medieval times onward, particu¬ 
larly beginning with the great Protestant Reformation and 
such noted Reformers as Martin Luther and William Tyn- 
dale. They recognize, of course, that this view was not adopted 
generally by the Reformed bodies as such. The majority re¬ 
tained the Roman Catholic dogmas of the universal Innate 
Immortality of the soul and the Eternal Torment of the 
wicked. Nevertheless, there has been a steadily augmented 
line of Conditionalists, growing in number and prominence of 


4 Church Manual (1959), pp. 49-56. 
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adherents among all Protestant bodies, as this volume testi¬ 
fies in documented form. 

5. Standing in End Section of Impressive Line.— 
Seventh-day Adventists therefore regard themselves not as dis¬ 
coverers or as innovators or initiators of this view, but as the 
recov erers and perpetuators of this Conditionalist belief of our 
spiritual forefathers of various faiths back through the cen¬ 
turies. They maintain that they are now simply helping to 
re-establish and carry on to consummation this original teach¬ 
ings of the primitive church. Such is their consistent concept 
and undeviating position. In other words, they are inheritors, 
standing in the end section of the impressive line of the wit¬ 
nesses of the centuries, clasping hands, as it were, with that 
great galaxy of advocates of Conditionalism throughout the 
ages. 

In the very nature of the case all the Adventist writers 
teach, and the preachers preach, Conditionalism. The litera¬ 
ture of Seventh-day Adventists, from their inception as a 
church, has been saturated with it. We have already set forth 
two of their prominent early writers, one being Uriah Smith, 
who wrote Here and Hereafter . And there have been various 
writers scattered over the twentieth century, such as Carlyle B. 
Haynes, with his The Other Side of Death (1916). 

6 . Adventism’s Most Representative Conditional¬ 
ist Spokesman.— We now present the mo st p rominent , pro - 
lific, and authoritative writer among Seventh-day Adventists, 
one of their principal spokesmen on this great theme—the 
author o f about 73 books, large and small, an d writer of 
4,50 0 publishe d periodica l articles. Elle n G. White (d. 1915) 
stands forth unquestionably as the unique and most represent¬ 
ative writer among Seventh-day Adventists on this question. 
She wrote no single volume devoted exclusively to this theme, 
but it runs like a golden thread throughout her numerous 
works, and e ntire chapters in her most prom inent books set 
forth this doctrine with a comprehensiveness and a sweep un- 


23 
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mat ched by any other Adventist writer . Let us turn to the 
witness of this unique spokesman. 

IL Unique Life and Writings of Ellen G. White 

1. Her Early Life and Environs.—Ellen Gould Har¬ 
mon (1827-1915) was born of Puritan stock and Metho dist 
parents, near Portland, Maine. After a sound conversion in 
1840 she was baptized by immersion in the waters o f Casc o 
Bay, at the Method ist baptizing place , in front of the poet 
Longfellow’s old home in Portland, and joined the Methodist 
Church. But while still in her t eens, and a member of the 
Methodist Church, she became troubled over the popular 
c oncept of an angry God consigning His wayward children to 
the flames of an eternal Hell, and an enveloping wall of dark- 
ness seemed to separate her from such a God. 

Just at that time the far-flung Great Second Advent Move- 
ment, which powerfully stirred hundreds of thousands both 
in the Old World and in the New, was nearing its crest. The 
Harmon family, including Ellen, were deeply sti rred by it. As 
a result the sublime truth of the premillennial second coming 
of Christ became thereafter the guiding star of her faith and 
her hope t hroughout life . 

Some of those procla iming the message of t he imminent 
Secon d Advent also taugh t the C onditionalist view of the 
nature and destiny of man—that immortality is only for those 
“in Christ/’ that in death all men sleep until the resurrection 
morn, and that the incorrigibly wicked will be ultimately and 
utterly destroyed. Ellen Harmon accepted that teaching as 
^Bible truth in the spring of 1843/ a nd never v e ered from it. 
The remainder of her long life paralleled, and was tied in¬ 
separably with, the developing Seventh-day Adventist Church, 
which she helped to found. 

It may be well to remember that Ellen Harmon grew to 
womanhood during a period of turbulent forces in a critical 


8 See this work, pp. 677, 678. 
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Ellen G. White (d. 1915)—Adventism’s 
Most Representative Conditionalist 
Spokesman. 


the timing of the earlier decades 


era of American history— 
a time when strong men and 
women emerged who played 
a definite role in resolving 
its various conflicts. The 
Abolitionist^ Movemen^vas 

nearing high tide, followed 
by the tragic years of the 
Civil War and its aftermath. 
Woman suffrage was am 
other area of ardent discus¬ 
sion, and the temperance 
cause was just emerging. At 
the same time there were 
heated religious discussions, 
with some groups border¬ 
ing on fanaticism. Such was 
the background setting and 
her life. 


2. Adult Life Tied in With Adventist Church.— 
Ellen Harmon married Jam es W hite in 1846, and in 1848 
participated in a series of six important Bible conferences in 
New England and New York, at which time the coordinated 
doctrines of the Seventh-day Adventist Church were estab¬ 
lished. 

And as noted, one of the cardinal tenets of the emerg¬ 
ing church, seeking to restore all fundamental truths of the 
early Christian faith, was that of Conditionalism. 

In her public speaking Ellen White developed into a 
convincing and eloquent speaker, gifted with deep spiritual in¬ 
sights. Her voice in public address carried to multiplied thou¬ 
sands in ringing tones and impressive phrasing. There was a 
compelling power in her speaking. The novelty of a woman 
speaker, then not so common as now, often gave her an initial 
audience, but they were held and brought back by the vital 
content of her messages. 
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While her themes were chiefly religious, she was equally 
persuasive as a speaker in the fields of health and temperance 
and other important reforms. But though her spoken words 
charmed thousands, her published writings have reached mil¬ 
lions. 


3. Establishes Remarkable Writing Record. —In her 
earlier days her platform addresses were better known than 
her writings. She held gre at a u diences spe llbound, speaking 
on one occasion to some tw enty thousand—and that witho ut 
benefit of loud-speakers. 6 But as we shall see, her writings live 
on with increasing, rather than diminishing, influence. With 
the pen of a ready writer, Mrs. White established a writing 
record unmatched by few if any other auth ors. 


Her theological and expositional writings, represented 
chiefly by her five-volume Conflict of the Ages series—begin¬ 
ning with Creation and ending with a vivid portrayal of earth’s 
last events, the Second Advent, and the eternal home of the 

\ redeemed—are noted for their grasp and portrayal of the great 
principle that God rules in the affairs of men, that righteous¬ 

ness will t ri ump h, and for the lessons drawn from the past to 
guide the present and illuminate the future. Midway in the 
se ries (w hich begins with Patriarchs and Prophets and closes 
with The Great Controversy ), stands The Desire of Ages, her 
unexcelled life of Christ, regarded by many as her masterpiece. 

Much of her writing, it is interesting to note, was done 
during two years of travel and lecturing in Europe, from 1885 
to 1887, and especially during a nine-year period in Australia, 
from 1891 to 1900, where two or three of her greatest books 
were produced. So it was that Ellen White became the most 
prolific writer and one of the pre-eminent spokesmen of the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church. 


4. Extraordinary Tribute by George Wharton James. 
—Viewed from any angle, Ellen Gould White was a woman of 


6 Arthur Whitefield Spalding, Origin and History of Seventh-day Adventists, vol. 2, 
pp. 13, 14. 
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extraordinary endowments. Even by the time of her husband’s 
death in 1881, she was already lauded in the Lansing [Michi¬ 
gan] Republican as "one of the ablest platform speakers and 
writers in the West.”* And the Detroit Commercial Advertiser 
and Michigan Home Journal similarly remarked on “her gifts 
as a writer and especially her power as a public speaker/* 8 But 
her best writing extended into the last years of her life. Near 
the close of her long life the explorer^ writer, and lecturer, 
George Whartonjames^in his Calif ornia—Rom antic and Beau- 
tiful (1914), made t he extraordinary st a tement that “this re 7 ‘ », 
markable woman,*’ then residing in California, “has written 
and published more books in more languages, which circulate 
to a greater extent than the written works of any woman of 
h istory .” 9 

5. Ten Basic Principles Characterize E. G. White 
Writings. —Certain basic principles characterize all of Ellen G. 
White’s writings. Specifically: They ever exalt the Bible as the/ 
Word of God in a day of emasculating higher criticism/ 0 They 
affirm the doctrine of Creation and deny evolution. * 11 They deal - 
^ with the satanic origin of sin and death 12 and with Li fe Only in 
C hrist. They comprehensively and persuasively present the di¬ 
vine plan of redemption. 13 They set forth this redemption as 
accomplished solely through Christ and made possible to all 
who wish to experience it through faith and obedience. 14 They 
present the Holy Spirit as making such salvation effectual in 
the individual. 15 They ever exalt the moral law of God and its 
p erpet uity. 16 But they always present abounding grace as the 


7 Lansing [Michigan] Republican, Aug. 9, 1881. 

8 Detroit Echo, Aug. 11, 1881: also Detroit Commercial Advertiser and Michigan Journal, 
Aug. 12, 1881. 

9 George Wharton James, California—Romantic and Beautiful, pp. 319, 320. 

10 See Christ’s Object Lessons, pp. 126, 128; The Great Controversy, pp. vii, 69; 
Testimonies, vol. 5, p. 264. 

11 See Counsels to Parents and Teachers, p. 52: Patriarchs and Prophets, pp. 44, 45; 
Education, pp. 128-130. 

12 See The Great Controversy, pp. 492, 493; Patriarchs and Prophets, pp. 52, 55, 59, 61. 
18 See Patriarchs and Prophets , pp. 63, 64; Counsels to Parents and Teachers, pp. 13, 14; 

The Desire of Ages, p. 330; The Great Controversy , p. 486. 

14 See Christ’s Object Lessons, p. 117; Steps to Christ, p. .61; Testimonies, vol. 8, p. 178. 

15 See The Desire of Ages, pp. 669, 671, 805. 

18 See Thoughts From the Mount of Blessing, pp. 47-51; The Great Controversy, p. 66; 
Christ’s Object Lessons, p. 314. 
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basi s of salva tion.” The gift of righteousness is derived solely 
throu gh Chr ist, in accordance with Scripture. 38 And they d epict 
I the glorio us consummation bro ug ht to pass through the second 
coming of Christ and its attendant events. 19 Such are the un¬ 
deviating characteristics. 

III. Amazing Time Span, Sheer Output, and Range of Subjects 

As stated, the literary life of Ellen G. White was truly re¬ 
markable. The actual span of the years of her writings is in itself 
extraordinary, while the voluminous output of books and peri¬ 
odical articles is practically without a parallel. The diversified 
range of subjects is similarly amazing. Ellen White’s earliest 
published article appeared in an Ohio journal in 1846, when 
she was eighteen. The last of her 4,500 periodical articles was 
printed in 1915—sixty-eight years later, at the age of eighty- 
seven, the year of her death. 

While Mrs. White’s first book was published in 1851, her 
seventieth work was iss ued in 1915—a time spread of sixty-four 
years. And some thirty volumes have been jmblished post¬ 
humously from materials she had written during her long life. 
These include various valuable compilations on special topics 
drawn from the wide range of her periodical articles and un¬ 
published manuscripts. The E. G. White books in current cir¬ 
culation in 1961 numbered fifty-four, with a total oF~23,184 
pages. This itself is remarkable. 

1. Mere Pagination of Principal Works Impressive.— 
The mere size of her more important works in this long line 
is likewise noteworthy, along with their continuity of issuance. 
These range from one of 219 pages in 1858, to another of 304 
pages in 1864, and yet another of 414 pages in 1870. Next came 
a steady succession of other volumes—of 396 pages in 1877, 


17 See The Ministry of Healing, pp. 115, 161; Steps to Christ, pp. 72-74: Counsels to 
Parents and Teachers, p. 60; Testimonies to Ministers and Gospel Workers, p. 18. 

18 See Ellen G. White, in Review and Herald, Nov. 4, 1890; July 12, 1892; June 4, 
1895; Thoughts From the Mount of Blessing (1900 ed.), p. 64. 

19 See Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 342; The Desire of Ages, p. 26; Education, pp. 
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442 in 1878, 334 in 1883, 492 in 1884. Then follows a continu¬ 
ing output of her most important books—of 745 pages in 1889, 
471 pages in 1892, 835 pages in 1898, 421 pages in 1900, 
602 pages in 1911, 556 pages in 1913—and two books, of 520 
pages and 254 pages, respectively, published in 1915, the year 
of her death. 

Of volumes written prior to 1915 but printed posthu¬ 
mously, the leading ones are Prophets and Kings (733 pages) 
in 1916, Fundamentals of Christian Education (540 pages) in 
1923, Messages to Young People (466 pages) in 1930, Medical 
Ministry (355 pages) in 1932, Counsels on Diet and Foods (498 
pages) in 1938, Evangelism (707 pages) in 1946, The Advent - 
ist Home (583 pages) in 1952, Child Guidance (570 pages) 
in 1954, Sons and Daughters of God (383 pages) in 1955, 
Selected Messages, book one (448 pages); book two (512 
pages), in 1958, and The Faith 1 Live By (384 pages), in 1958. 

2. Tremendous Circulation of Leading Books.— In ex¬ 
tent of circulation and translation, her devotional Steps to 
Christ (153 pa ges), first issued by the Fleming H. Revell 
Comp any in 1892, has had a distribution of more than ten mil¬ 
lion copies and has been issued in eighty three languages. It is 
one of the most precious gems in the diadem of Christian lit¬ 
erature on the plan of red emp tion and God's promises and 
provisions for partaking of its benefits. Others, such as The 
Great Controversy, translated into forty languages, have had a 
distribution of more than one and a half million copies, while 
The Desire of Ages has had a circulation of well over a million. 

3. Wide Diversity of Subject Matter. —The wide diver¬ 
sity of subject matter in Mrs. White's writings is similarly as¬ 
tonishing. As we have seen, some books were descriptive, 
doctrinal, and expositional—as found in the Conflict of the 
Ages series, which presents the great sweep of the ages in their 
historical and Biblical settings. Others are devotional and in¬ 
spirational. Some fall into the category of admonition, warning, 
andlearching counsel, plumbing the depths of Christian moral- 
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ity and dedicated service. Some are Bi ble biogr aphies. Others 
deal with the more personal fields of ma rriage, parenthood, 
homemaking, and child guidance. And as mentioned, perhaps 
her greatest work, The Desire of Ages, is an amazingly beau¬ 
tiful and impressive life of Christ. 

In sheer total volume there are now 23,184 pages in the 
current E. G. White books. And if the 4,500 articles that have 
appeared in pe riodicals were reduc ed t o book pag es, they would 
total another 20,000 pages, or a total of 43,184 pages in a ll. It 
might be added, parenthetically, that there was frequently a 
difference of opinion between Mrs. White and the publishers 
regarding the size of her books. She wanted to present the 
subject very fully, while the publishers usually desired conden¬ 
sation so as to reduce their size and cost. Sometimes she yielded 
to their urging. At other times she insisted on the incorpora¬ 
tion of the full text of her manuscript. Thoughts From ttib\ 
Mount of Blessing and Christ's Object Lessons were the over¬ 
sow, as it were, from The Desire of Ages . 

4. Greatest Works Written After Sixty-five. —It 
might also be stated that many of her greatest works were pub¬ 
lished after she was sixty-five years of age— Thoughts From 
the Mount of Blessing; The Desire of Ages; Christ's Object 
Lessons; Education; The Ministry of Healing; The Acts of the 
Apostles; Gospel Workers; and Counsels to Parents, Teachers, 
and Students. Some were posthumously published, such as 
Prophets and Kings, Counsels on Health, Medical Ministry, 
and numerous lesser works. Such is the record. Clarity, force, 
beauty, and incisiveness mark these writings. They have a merit 
that is more than literary. Many of them are classics in their 
respective fields. 

IV. Scholars Laud Special Writings of E. G. White 

1. Columbia University Professor Praises “Education"’ 
Principles. —An example of the esteem in which certain of Mrs. 
White’s specialized treatises are held may be seen in the ap¬ 
praisal _of the book Education (1 903) made by Dl Florence 
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Stratemeyer, professor of education of Teachers College, Co¬ 
lumbia University. The statements were first made orally before 
a group of educators in a study conference at Potomac Uni¬ 
versity, in January, 1959. She stated the same in a periodical 
article a little later in the same year: 

“Written at the turn of the century, this volume [.Education ] was 
more than fifty years ahead of its time. . . . 

“The breadth and depth of its philosophy amazed me. Its concept 
of ba lanced education, harmonious development, and of thinking and 
act ing on principle are advanced educational concepts. 

“The objective of restoring in man the image of God, the teaching 
of parental responsibility, and the emphasis on self-control in the child 
are ideals the world desperately needs.” 30 

And on the other side of the globe Prof. Tsunekichi Mi- 
zuno, of Tamagawa University, and former director of so¬ 
cial education for the Ministry of Education of Japan, likewise 
strongly commended the book to the educators of Japan. The 
brother of the emperor wrote the foreword to the Japanese 
translation of Education (Kydiku ). 

2. Nutritional Counsels Verified by Scientific Ad¬ 
vances. —About the same time, a well-known authority in the 
field of nutritional research, Dr. Clive M. McCay, for the past 
twenty-three years professor of nutrition, Cornell University, 
originally gave an address on April 9 , 1958, before th e Men’s 
Club of the Ithaca (New York) Unitarian Church, titled, “An 
Unusual Nineteenth-Century Woman, Mrs. E. G. White.” It 
was then put into the form of three periodical articles pub¬ 
lished in February, 1959. The closing sentence of Dr. McCay’s 
significant summary in his closing article reads: 

“In spite of the fact that the works of Mrs. White were wri tten long 
before the advent of modern scie ntific nutrition, no better over-all guide 
is available today.” 21 

3. Better Health Would Result From Teachings.— 
Tracing the h istory of foo ds and nutrition from Athenaeus 

20 Florence Stratemeyer, “What a Non-Adventist Authority on the Training of Youth 
Says About the Book Education ** Review and Herald , Aug. 6, 1959, p. 13. 

21 Clive M. McCay, Ph.D., “A Nutrition Authority Discusses Mrs. E. G. White,” Review 
and Herald , Feb. 12, 19, 26, 1959. 
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(2d cent.) through Petrus Hespanus (thirteenth cent.) and 
Liugi Cornaro (d. 1556), Dr. McCay shows how all these early—- 
works were “a curious mixture of truth and error.” Then, trac¬ 
ing the modern processes of destroying the value of natural 
foods, and the resultant diseases that are but the reflection 
of deteriorated foods, Dr. McCay says: 

“When one reads such works by Mrs. White as Ministry of Healing 
[1905] or Counsels on Diet and Foods he is impressed by the correctness 
of her teachings in the light of modern nutritional science. One can only 
speculate how much better health the average American might enjoy, 
even though he knew almost nothing of modern science, if he but fol¬ 
lowed the teachings of Mrs. White.” 22 

4. Uttered in Advance of Scientific Discoveries.—• 
After depicting the food situation during the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, and Mrs. Whites singular knowledge of sound health 
principles uttered in advance of scientific discovery and experi¬ 
ment, Dr. McCay states, “Mrs. White was a remarkable woman, 
particularly in terms of her health views.” 23 He refers to her 
early counsels agai nst animal fats, devitalized white bread, over¬ 
heating, excessive use of salt, the evils of s mokin g, the loss of 
food values when converted into meat, and writes of how “her 
basic concepts about the relation between diet and health have 
been verified to an unusual degree by scientific advances of the 
t^ast decades.” 24 


* Ibid., Feb. 22, p. 24. 
** Ibid., Feb. 19, p. 7. 
» Ibid., Feb. 26, p. 10. 












CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE 



resenting the Adventist Case 


for Conditionalism 


I. “Conflict of Ages” Series Sets Forth Conditionalist Position 

The same penetrating gras p of basic pri ncipl es marks 
the E. G. White five-volume Conflict of the Ages series, es¬ 
pecially Patriarchs and Prophe ts, The Desire of Ages , and 
The Gre at Controv ersy. This has been recognized by many 
Bible expositors and church historians of various faiths. And 
while the championing of Conditionalism has characterized El¬ 
len White’s writings from the very first, it is in these three 
major volumes that Conditionalism has been most completely 
developed. We therefore select principally from these fuller 
presentations her over-all portrayal. Key expressions, typical 
excerpts, and paraphrases will be used to present her uniform 
witness. 

1. Man's Free Choice and Moral Accountability.— 
Ellen White begins, logically and methodically enough, with the 
inspired record of the creation of man, recorded in Genesis, 
the “Book of Beginnings,” and the first great deception that 
followed. These are the primary facts. Man, she maintains, 
was created “a being worthy of the hand that gave him life.” 1 
And in immediate connection are noted the basic principles of 
free choice and moral accountability with which o ur first par¬ 
ents were endowed. These basic endowments are foundational 


1 Ellen G. White, Patriarchs and Prophets (1913 ed.), p. 45. 
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to the entire question of the origin, nature, and destiny of man. 

“Our first parents, though created innocent and holy, were not placed 
beyond the possibility of wrong-doing. God made them free moral agents, 
capable of appreciating the wisdom and benevolence of His character and 
the justice of His requirements, and with full liberty to yield or to with¬ 
hold obedience." a 


* Ibid., p. 48. 
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Furthermore, “before they could be rendered eternally 
se cure, their loyalty ha d to be tested.” 3 

That was primary. Man was created a candidate for im¬ 
mortality. 

2. Obedience Indispensable Condition of Existence.— 
God “placed man under law,” with willing obedience as the 
“indisp ensable cond ition ot _hi_s very existence.” He was not 
made a “mere automaton,” but was endowed with sovereign 
freedom of choice. This was conditional to his continuing “ac¬ 
cess to the tree of life.” * It comprised the principle of “proba¬ 
tion.” And this principle is constantly reiterated for emphasis. 
For example: 

“The dwellers in Eden had been placed upon probation; their happy 
estate could be retained only on condition of fidelity to the Creator's law. 
They could obey and live, or disobey and perish. . . . 

“The tree of knowledge had been made a test of their obedience and 
their love to God." 6 

3. “Doomed to Death” on Day of Transgression.— 
The temptation in Eden came through the medium of the talk¬ 
ing serpent, and took place at the forbidden “tree of knowledge 
of good and evil.” Note the subtlety of the tempter’s line of 
reasoning, and his misleading insinuations: 

“By partaking of this tree, he [“the tempter"] declared, they would 
attain to a more exalted sphere of existence, and enter a broader field 
of knowledge. He himself had eaten of the forbidden fruit, and as a 
result had acquired the power of speech. And he insinuated that the Lord 
jealously desired to withhold it from them, lest they should be exalted 
to equality with himself. It was because of its wonderful properties, im¬ 
parting wisdom and power, that he had prohibited them from tasting or 
even touching it. The tempter intimated that the divine warning was 
not to be actually fulfilled; it was designed merely to intimidate them. 
How could it be possible for th em to die? Had they not eaten of the tree 
0 Mi te? Go d had been seeking to prevent them from reaching a nobler 
development, and finding greater happiness." 0 

It was an enticing approach. 

t Thus it was that curiosity, the concept of progression, and 


a Ibid. 

< Ibid., p. 49. 


5 Ibid., p. 53. 
8 Ibid., p. 54. 
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fatal distrust o f God, along with the idea that men would be 
“gainers by breaking the law of God,” resulted in Eve's yielding 
to the temptation. She actually “believed the words of Satan” 
and “disbelieved the words of God” as she partook of the for¬ 
bidden fruit. This act of disobedience, in which Adam delib¬ 
erately joined, led to their expulsion from Eden and the re¬ 
sultant sentence of judgment upon them. From its consequences 
of “ruin and degradation” man must be redeemed if he were 
not to perish. The divine warning had been clear. Immortality 
for man was conditional upon obedience. But the condition 
was flaunted . As to the execution of the sentence, Mrs. White 
explains: 

“ 4 In the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die'—did not 
impl y th at they wer e to die on the very day when they partook of the 
forbidden fruit. But on that day the irrevocable sentence would be pro¬ 
nounced. Immortality was promised them on condition of obedienc e; by 
transgression they would forfeit etern al life. That very day they would 
be doomed to death .” 7 

Expelled from Eden, Adam and Eve could no longer eat 
of the tree of life. Th ere would be no “immortal sinners.” 
“None of the family of Adam were permitted to pass that 
[angelic] barrier to partake of the life-giving fruit; hence there 
is not an immortal sinner” 8 

4. Man s Plight Necessitated Plan of Redemption.— 
As a result of this tragic experience “the world that God had 
made was blighted with the curse of sin, and inhabited by be¬ 
ings doomed to misery and death.” 9 This necessitated a plan 
of redemption invol ving the infinite sacrifice of Ch rist and the 

provision of His all-sufficient atonement for sin, if man was to 
b e saved from the fatal results of his transgressio n. And this 
specifically involved and included the recovery of man’s oppor- 
tunit y to seek and obta in im mortalit y. Thus: 

“As Adam's transgression had brought w retchedness and ^leath, so 
the sacrifice of Christ would bring life and immortality. . . . 


7 Ibid., p. 60. 

8 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

e Ibid., p. 63. 
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“Christ, by His sacrifice paying the penalty of sin, would not only 
redeem man, but recover the dominion which he had forfeited. All that 
w as lost by the first Adam will be restored by the second/* 30 

Thus it was that "sin brought separation b etwe en God 
and ma n,” while "the atonement of Christ alone could span the 
abyss.” As a result, "a star of hope illumined the dark and ter¬ 
rible future, and relieved it of its utter desolation/’ More 
than that, the plan of redemption would also "vin dicate the V 
character of God before the universe/’ 11 

5. Divine Sentence Involves "Utter Extinction” of 
Sinner.— This impressive recital is continued in The Great 
Controversy . Here Mrs. White picks up the thought that the 
tempter had asserted that man "would become like God, pos¬ 
sessing greater wisdom than before, and being capable o f a 
higher state o f existence ” Along with this, Satan discounted the 
declared penalty for sin—that man should die and "return to 
the ground whence he was taken.” 12 Mrs. White continues: 

“When he [man] sinned, he was cut off from partaking of the tree 
of life, and he became subject to death. The divine sentence, ‘Dust thou 
art, and unto dust shalt thou return,' points to the utter extinction of 
Ufer 13 

6 . Immortality Regained "Only Through Christ.”— 
Now comes the key paragraph on the Conditionalist principle 
of immortality and Christ’s relation to its bestowal: 

“Immortality, promised to man on condition of obedience, had been 
forfeited by transgression. Adam could not transmit to his posterity that' 
which he did not possess; and there could have been no hope for the 
fallen race had not God, by the sacrifice of His Son, brought immortality 
within their reach. While ‘death passed upon all men, for that all have 
sinned,' Christ 'hath brought life and immortality to light through the 
gospel.’ And only through Christ can immortality be obtained.” 14 

II. Innate Immortality Concept Rests on “Authority of Satan” 

Along with the foregoing is placed the paralleling origin 
of the alien Innate Immortality of the soul theory. Its source, 


10 Ibid., pp. 66, 67. 11 Ibid., pp. 67 . 68. 

13 Ellen G. White, The Great Controversy (1911 ed.), p. 532. (Italics supplied.) 
13 Ibid., p. 533. (Italics supplied.) 14 Ibid. 
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its authority, and its aftermath are placed squarely on Satan: 

“The o nly one who p romise d Adam life in disobe dience was th e great 
deceiver. And the declaration of the serpent to Eve in Eden,—'Ye shall 
not surely die,'—was the first sermon ever preached upon the immortality 
of the soul . Yet this declaration, resting solely upon the authority of 
Satan, i$ echoed from the pulpits of Christendom, and is received by the 
majority of mankind as readily as it was received by our first parents. 
The divine sentence, ' The sou l that sinneth, it shall die,' is made to 
mean. The soul that sinneth, it shall not die, but li ve eternally. We 
cannot but w onder at the strange infatuation which r enders man so 
credulous concerning the words of Satan, and so unbelieving in regard 
to the words of God." 18 

1. Paralleling Eternal Torment Corollary.— The in¬ 
ception of the age-old conflict over the final destiny of man is 
then portrayed: 

“After the fall, Satan bade his angels make a special effort to inculcate 
the belief in man's natural immortality; and having induced the people 
to receive this error, they were to lead them on to conclude that the 
sin ner would live in eternal miser y. Now the prince of darkness, work¬ 
ing through his agents, rep resents God as a revengeful tyrant, dec laring 
tha t He plunges into hell all those who do not please Him, and causes 
them ever to feel His wrath ; and that w hile they s uffer u nutterable 
ang uish, and writhe in eternal flames, their Creator looks down up on 

the m with s atis faction." 10 

2. Eternal Torment for Brief Earthly Life Revolt¬ 
ing.— -Satan is consequently the malign in s tigator of this revolt- 

^ ing theory, for “cruelty is satanic. God is love .” Satan is unmis¬ 
takably its author. Nevertheless— 

“t he gr e at deceiver endeavors t o s hift his own horrible crue l ty o f character 
upon our heavenly Father." 17 

“How repugnant to every em otion of l ove and me rcy , and even to 
our sense of justice, is the doctrine that the wicked dead are tormented 
with fire and brimstone in an eternally burning hell; that for the sins 
^of a brief eart hly life they are to suffer torture as long as God shall live. 
Yet this doctrine has been widely taught, and is still embodied in many 
of the creeds of Christendom." 18 

3. Shocking Involvements of Universalist Alterna¬ 
tive.— Such a vicious concept involves the “ indifference of the 


15 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

18 Ibid., p. 534. (Italics supplied.) 


17 Ibid. 

18 Ibid., p. 535. 
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stoic” and the “cruelty of the savage.” Nevertheless, the theory 
of Eternal Torment, stemming originally from paganism, pene¬ 
trated Catholicism. And Protestantism, in turn, has “received 
it from Rome,” That was the historical sequence and channel 
of transmission. But this appalling dogma has given rise to 
“universal salvation” as an alternative, or opposite, view. 

“A large class to whom the doctrine of eternal torment is revolting, 
are driven to the opposite error. They see that the Scriptures represent 
God as a being of love and compassion, and they c annot believe that He 
will consign His creatures to the fires of an eternally burning hell. But 
holding that the soul is naturally immortal, they see no alternative but 
to conclude that all mankind will finally be saved.” 1& 

Thus three major concepts as regards the nature and des¬ 
tiny of man appeared and have persisted throughout the ages. 
These constitute the great trilemma that we have been tracing 
and studying throughout the chapters of this volume. But Uni- 
versalism, the third, involves the shocking position that ulti¬ 
mately “the vilest of sinners,—the murderer, the thief, and the 
adulterer,—will after death be prepared to enter into immortal 
bliss.” 20 

These warnings are examples of the broad groundwork 
laid by Ellen G. White in her writings on the nature and des¬ 
tiny of man. 

4. Eternal Misery and Universalism Equally Errone¬ 
ous. —Back in 1858, it may be added, Mrs. White wrote of the 
two extremes held as concerns the destiny of man: (1) The 
alleged “eternal misery” of the wicked, suffering “unutterable 
anguish” as they “writhe in eternal flames,” and (2) the idea 
that “all, both saint and sinner, will at last be saved.” But she, 
on the contrary, contended that those who reject God's gra¬ 
cious offer of salvation will be ultimately and utterly de¬ 
stroyed and become “as if they had not been.” They will be 
“consumed by fire, and return to dust again.” 21 That she de¬ 
clared to be the undeviating Bible truth. 


19 Ibid., p. 537. 

20 Ibid., p. 538. 

21 Ellen G. White, Early Writings, pp. 218-221. 
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5. Unchanging Conditionalist Tenor of Her Teach¬ 
ing. —It might be added that, from the appearance of her ear¬ 
liest periodical articles onward, Ellen White uniformly main¬ 
tained that there are no “immortal sinners/’ and that persist¬ 
ent sinners will at last die “an everlasting death; a death that 
will last for ever, where there will be no hope of a resurrection.” 
She further stated that “the same fire that will devour the 
wicked, will purify the earth.” In fact, back in 1850 she con¬ 
cludes a letter-article with the expression, “In hope of immor¬ 
tality at the appearing of Jesus.” 23 

Never did she deviate from this position. In November of 
the same year she placed the “execution of the judgment” at 
“the close of the 1,000 years.” And this joint consuming of the 
wicked and the earth is to be followed by the “glorious and 
beautiful” “earth made new” as the eternal inheritance of the 
redeemed. 23 

III. Immortality Received at Resurrection After Sleep of Death 

1. Wholly Dependent Upon Christ for Immortality. 
—Ellen White ever set forth th e ete rnal, self-e xistent Chris t as 
the so le sourc e of life and immortality for “ mortal man.” Here 
is a characteristic statement published in an article in 1897: 

“ ‘In him was life; and the life was the light of men' (John 1:4). It 
is not physical life that i s here specified, bu t immortality , the life which 
is exclusively the property of God. The Word, who was with God, and 
who was God, had this life. Physical life is something which each 
individual receives. It is not eternal or immortal; for God, the Life-giver, 
takes it again. Man has no control over his life. But the life of Ch rist 
~" is unborrowed. No one can take this life from Him. ‘I lay it down of 



s myself (John 10:18), He said. 


"In Him was life, original, unborrowed, underived. This life is not 

in herent in man? He can p oss esTit only through C h ris? He' cannot - earn 

it; it is given him as a free gift if he wil l believe in Christ as his p erso nal 
Saviour. This is life eternal, that they migh t know thee the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent’ (John 17:3). This is the 
ypen fountain of life for the world." w 


22 Ellen G. White, Letter “To the ‘Little Flock/ ” The Present Truth, April, 1850, p. 72. 

23 Ellen G. White, Letter, ibid., November, 1850, p. 86. 

24 Ellen G. White, “Christ the Life-giver/* The Signs of the Times, Aprl 8, 1897, 
p. 214. Reprinted in Selected Messages, book 1, pp. 296, 297. 
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And as to man’s complete dependence upon Christ for im¬ 
mortality and his avoidance of the second death she adds: 

“No man can have an independent spiritual life apart from Him. 
The sinner is not immortal; for God has said, ‘The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die' (Eze. 18:4]b This means all that it expresses. It reaches farther 
than the death which is common to all; it means the second death.” 26 

Thus by nature “man is only mortal.” And as long as he 
feels himself too self-sufficient to accept Jesus, “he will remain 
only mortal.” * Immortality is bestowed at the resurrection, 
which truth has been so generally “lost sight of by the Chris¬ 
tian world.” 27 

2. Dead Sleep Unconsciously Until Resurrection.— 
Death is consistently presented as a period of wholly “uncon¬ 
scious rest” and untroubled “sleep.” Such, she repeatedly 
states, is the position of the Bible (Job 7:21; Ps. 13:3; Deut. 
31:16; Matt. 9:24; John 11:11). Consequently— 

“to the Christian, death is but a sleep, a moment of silence and darkness.” 28 

“Christ represents death as a sleep to His believing children. Their 
life is hid with Christ in God, and until the last trump shall sound those 
who die will sleep in Him.” 29 

Death is the complete reversal of the animation of man in 
the beginning. 80 

IV. Basic Fallacy of Immortal-Soul Presumption 

1. Innatism and “Eternal Torment” Both Unscrip- 
tural. —Probing the fallacy of the popular contention of uni¬ 
versal Innate Immortality, Ellen White asserts its threefold 
conflict with Scripture, reason, and human compassion: 

“Upon the fundamental error of natural immortality rests the 


» Ibid., pp. 297, 298. » Ibid., p. 298. 

71 Ellen G. White, The Great Controversy, p. 547. 

28 Ellen G. White, The Desire of Ages, p. 787. 

»Ibid., p.527. 

30 One function of human life is thought —and the dead are incapable of thinking (Ps. 
146:4; Eccl. 9:5, 6). And to thought must be added activity —and the dead have not “any 
more a portion for ever in any thing that is done under the sun. ... no work, nor device, 
nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave” (Eccl. 9:6, 10). Moreover, thought and activity 
find expression in speech —but the dead “go down into silence” (Ps. 115:17). Finally, man’s 
highest capacity is fellowship with God —but “the dead praise not the Lord” (Ps. 115:17) — 
and there is no fellowship with God during death. The dead have no “remembrance” of God 
(Ps. 6:5). Death is therefore the complete antithesis of life in every respect.— l. e. f. 
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doctrine of consciousness in death,—a doctrine, like eternal torment, 
opposed to the teachings of the Scriptures, to the dictates of reason, and 
to our feelin&_of humanity.** 31 

This accentuates the fact that were the righteous dead in 
heaven from death onward they would be acquainted with all 
the griefs, disappointments, and anguish of their friends still 
on earth. But that is not all. It is opposed to all feelings of 
humanity: 

“How utterly revolting is the belief that as soon as the breath leaves 
the body, the soul of th e imp enitent is consigned to the flames of hell! 
To what depths of anguish must those be plunged who see their friends 
passing to the grave unprepared, to ente r up on an eternity of woe and 
|sin! Many have bee n driven to insa nity by th is harrowing thought.” 83 

2. Testimony of Old Testament Adduced. —Marshal¬ 
ing the supporting testimony of Scripture, she writes that in 
the Old Testament— 

“David declares that man is not conscious in death. ‘His breath goeth 
forth, he returneth to his earth; in that very day his thoughts perish.* 
(Ps. 146:4.) Solomon bears the same testimony: The living know that 
they shall die: but the dead know not anything.’ Their love, and their 
hatred, and their envy, is now perished: neither have they any more a 
portion forever in any thing that is done under the sun.’ There is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither thou 
goest.’*’ (Eccl. 9:5, 6, 10.) 33 

And Hezekiah adds: 

“ The gTave cannot praise Thee, death cannot celebrate Thee: they 
that go down into the pit cannot hope for Thy truth. The living, the 
living, he shall praise Thee, as I do this day.’ (Isa. 38:18, 19.) Popular 
theology represents the righteous dead as in heaven, entered into bliss, 
and praising God with an immortal tongue; but Hezekiah could see no 
such glorious prospect in death. With his words agrees the testimony of 
the psalmist: ‘In death there is no remembrance of Thee; in the grave 
who shall give Thee thanks?* The dead praise not the Lord, neither any 
that go down into silence.’** (Ps. 6:5; 115:17.) 84 

3. Witness of Peter and Paul Marshaled.— And to 
these the New Testament witness of Peter and Paul is added: 

“Peter, on the day of Pentecost, declared that the patriarch David 
‘is both dead and buried, and his sepulcher is with us unto this day.* 


31 Ellen G. White, The Great Controversy, p. 545. 

32 Ibid. 33 Ibid., p. 546. 


M Ibid. 
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‘For David is not ascended into the heavens.’ (Acts 2:29, 34.) The fact 
that David remain s in jbe grave u ntil the resurrection, proves that t he 
righteous do not go to heaven at death. It is only through the resurrec¬ 
tion, and by virtue of the fact that Christ has risen, that David can at 
last sit at the right hand of God. 

“And said Paul: 'If the dead rise not, then is not Christ raised: and 
if Christ be not raised, your faith is vain; ye are yet in your sins. Then 
they also which are fallen asleep in Christ are perished/ (1 Cor. 15:16-18.) 
If for four thousand years the righteous had gone directly to heaven at 
death, how could Paul have said that if there is no resurrection, ‘they 
which are fallen asleep in Christ are perished’? No resurrection would 
be necessary/’ 35 

4. Nullifies Need of Previous Judgment.— But there 
is yet another factor. Entrance into heaven necessitates a 

previous judgment. 

“Before any can enter the mansions of the blest, their cases must be 
inve stigated, and their characters and their deeds must^passjn review 
before God. All are to be j udged according to the things written in the 
books, and to be rewarded as their works have been. This judgment does 
not take place at death. Mark the words of Paul: ‘He hath appointed a 
day, in the which He will judge the world in righ teousness by that Man 
whom He hath ordained; whereof He hath given assurance unto all men, 
in that He hath raised Him from the dead/ (Acts 17:31.) Here the 
apostle plainly stated that a spec ified tim e, then fut ure, h ad been fixed 
upon for the judgment of the world. 

“Jude refer s to the same period: ‘The angels which kept not their 
first estate, but left their own habitation. He hath reserved in everlasting 
chains under darkness unto the judgment of the great day/ And again 
he quotes the words of Enoch: ‘Behold, the Lord cometh with ten thou¬ 
sands of His saints, to execute judgment upon all/ (Jude 6, 14, 15.) John 
declares that he 'saw the dead, small and great, stand before GodiTTncT 
the books were opened; . . . and the dead were judged out of those 
things which were written in the books/” (Rev. 20:12.) 38 

Then the question is pertinently asked: “But if the dead 
are already enjoying the bliss of heaven or writhing in the 
flames of hell, what need of a future judgment?” 37 

5. Fallacy of Innatism Attacked by Luther.— Ellen 
White ties in this whole issue with the mighty stirrings of the 
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Reformation and Luther’s recognition of the issues, as has al¬ 
ready been noted in detail in a previous chapter.* 8 

“The theory of the immortality of the soul was one of those false 
doctrines that Rome, borrowing from paganism, incorporated into the 
religion of Christendom. Martin Luther c lassed it with the ‘monstrous 
fables that form part of the Roman dunghill of decretals.' Commenting 
on the words of Solomon in Ecclesiastes, that the dead know not anything, 
the Reformer says: ‘Another place proving that the dead have no . . . 
feeling. There is, saith he, no duty, no science, no knowledge, no wis¬ 
dom there. Solomon judgeth that the dead are asleep, and feel nothing 
at all. For the dead lie there, accounting neither days nor years, but 
when they are awaked, they shall seem to have slept scarce one minute.’ ” 89 

6. Awake From Sleep to Glorious Immortality.— 
Mrs. White supports this sound position in this summarizing 
paragraph: 

“The Bible clearly teaches that the dead do not go immediately to 
heaven. They are represented as sleeping until the resurrection. In the 
very day when the silver cord is loosed and the golden bowl broken, 
man’s thoughts perish. They that go down to the grave are in silence. 
They know no more of anything that is done under the sun. Blessed 
rest for the weary righteousl Time, be it long or short, is but a moment 
to them. They sleep; they are awakened by the trump of God to a 
glorious immortality.’’ 40 

The issues of the nature and destiny of man are brought 
squarely before the reader. 41 

V. Full Justification for Sinner’s Ultimate Extinction 

Mrs. White sets forth the sinner’s rejection of Christ’s 
perfect atone ment on the cross of Calvary as complete justifi¬ 
cation for the “guilt and pu nishme nt” to be visited upon the 
inc orrigi bl e sinn er: 

“Every soul that refuses to become a partaker of the atonement 
provided at such a cost, must bear in his own person the guilt and 
punishment of transgression.’* 43 


38 See this work, chapter four. 

M White, The Great Controversy , p. 549. In these citations she gives the references for 
these statements. 

« Ibid., p. 550. 

41 Thus, out of the Edenic world there emerged two hopes—one true and the other 
false. One presented life from the dead; the other contended for life in and through death — 
the difference betwen the two is absolute and irreconcilable. The latter, history attests, became 
the basis of the whole system of paganism, and well-nigh supplanted the truth of life from 
the dead.— l. e. f. 

« Ibid., p. 540. 
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1. Retributive Justice Accords With God’s Charac¬ 
ter. —The foundational “conditions” of life and immortality 
are “specified.” 43 For rebellious refusal to accept them, the un¬ 
repentant sinner will be excluded from “right to the tree of 
life” in the coming kingdom (Rev. 22:14, 15), and cut off 
from life. 44 God— 

"'will by no means clea r the guilty/ (Ex. 34:7.) ‘All the wicked will He 
destroy/ ‘The transgressors shall be destroyed together: the end of the 
wicked shall be cut off/ (Ps. 145:20; 37; 38.) The power and authority 
of the divine government will be employed to put down rebellion; yet all 
the manifestations of retributive justice will be perfectly consistent with 
the_character of Go d as a merciful, long-suffering, benevolent being. 
God does not force the will or judgment of any.” 46 

2. Retribution for Good Both of Universe and 
Transgressors.— God desires obedience on the basis of “an 
intelligent appreciation of His wisdom, justice, and benevo¬ 
lence”—in “admiration of His attributes.” 46 Thus it is that— 

“God execu tes justice upon the wicked, for the good of the universe, 
and even for the good of those upon whom His judgments are visited. . . . '/ 
“The Lord bears long with their perversity; but the decisive hour 
will come at last, when their destiny is to be decided.” 47 

3. No Forced Universalism in Divine Plan. —But 
God will not “chain these rebels to His side.” He will not 
“force them to do His will.” They will not “enter heaven, to 
dwell for ever with those whom they despised an d hated on 
earth.” * * There is no universalism in the divine plan. “A life of 
rebellion against God has unfitted them [the wicked] for 
hea ven.” T hey would be unhappy ther e. The “purity, holiness, 
and peace” of heaven “would be torture to them, the glory of 
God would be a consuming fire.” They would “welcome de¬ 
struction.” 40 So “the destiny of the wicked is fixed by their own 
choice. Their exclusion^ from heaven Is voluntary with them¬ 
selves, and just and merciful on the part of God.” 60 

Thus God’s “verdict,” based on their own actions, will 


* ibid. 

* Ibid., p, 541. 

* Ibid. 

** Ibid. 


• T Ibid., pp. 541. 542. 

* Ibid., p. 542. 

«• Ibid., p. 543. 

M Ibid. 
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call for the wicked to be “blotted out.” So, “in mercy to the 
universe” God “will finally destroy the rejecters of His 
grace.” 61 

4. Contrasting Principles of Life and Death. —Eter- 
nal life is a gift, wh ereas eternal death is something e arned . 

The distinguishing principle involved is vital: 


41 ‘The wages [something earned] of sin is death; b ut the gift [some- 
thing bestowed] of God is eter nal life through Tesus Christ our L ord. 4 
(Rom. 6:23.) While life is the inheritance of the righteous, death is 
the portion of the wicked. Moses declared to Israel, ‘I have set before 
thee this day life and good, and death and evil.’ (Deut. 30:15.) The 
death referred to in these scriptures is not that pronounced upon Adam, 
for all mankind suffer the penalty of his transgression. It is the 'second 
death' that is placed in contrast with everlasting life/' “ 


And the distinction between the “first” and the “second” 
death is basic: 


Tn consequence of Adam’s sin, death passed upon the whole human 
race. All alike go down into the grave. And through the provisions of 
the plan of salvation, all are to be brought forth from their graves. ‘There 
shall be a resurrection of the dead, both of the just and unjust’ (Acts 
24:15); ‘for as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive/ 
(1 Cor. 15:22.) But a distinction is made between the two classes that 
are brought forth. ‘All that are in the graves shall hear His voice, and 
shall come forth; they that have done good, unto the resurrection of life; 
and they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of damnation/ (John 
5:28, 29.) They who have been ‘accounted worthy’ of the resurrection of 
life, are ‘blessed and holy/ ‘On such the second death hath no power/ ” 
(Rev. 20:6). M 


5. Justice Requires Degrees of Punishment. —While 
the penalty of transgression is death, justice_rec[uires degrees of 
punishment for the gu ilty— ending in fin al extincti on: 

“They [the wicked] suffer punishment varying in duration and in¬ 
tensity, ‘according to their works,’ but finally ending in the second death. 
Since it is impossible for Ck)d, consistently with His justice and mercy, 
to save the sinner in his sins, He deprives him of the existence which his 
transgressions have forfeited, and of which he has proved himself 
unworthy.” w 


* ibid. 

52 Ibid., p. 544. 
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6. Ultimate Obliteration of Sin and Sinners. —This 
execution of the judgment ends in the complete obliteration of 
sin and sinners: 

“Says an inspired writer, ‘Yet a little while, and the wicked shall 
not be: yea, thou shalt diligently consider his place, and it shall not be/ 
And another declares, ‘They shall be as though they had not been/ 
(Ps. 37:10; Obadiah 16.) C overed with infamy, they sink into hopeless, 
eternal oblivion/' K 

And this destruction ends in a clean universe: 

“Thus will be made an end _of_sin, with all the woe and ruin which 
have resulted from it. Says The psalmist: ‘Thou hast destroyed the wicked. 
Thou hast put out their name forever and ever. O thou enemy, destruc¬ 
tions are come to a perpetual end/ (Ps. 9:5, 6.) John, in the Revelation, 
looking forward to the eternal state, hears a universal anthem of praise, 
undisturbed by one note of discord. Eve ry crea ture in heaven and earth 
was heard ascribing glory to God. (Rev. 5:_13.) There will then be no lost 
souls to blaspheme God, as they writhe in never-ending torment; no 
wretched beings in hell will mingle their shrieks with the songs of the 
saved.” M 

Justice and mercy are both now satisfied. 

VI. Three Problem Passages Clearly Expounded 

1. Primary Lesson of the Transfiguration. —“Like a 
tired warrior” Moses “lay down to rest,” dying in the land of 
Moab (Deut. 34:5, 6). But Christ Himself called forth the 
sleeping saint. While this “invasion” was disputed by Satan, 
“Christ did not stoop to enter into controversy with Satan.” 57 
He simply said, “The Lord rebuke thee” (Jude 9). Here is 
Mrs. White's graphic depiction of the scene: 

“The Saviour entered into no dispute with His adversary, but He 
then and there began His work of breaking the power of the fallen foe 
[Satan], and bringing the dead to life. Here was an evidence that Satan 
could not controvert, of the supremacy of the Son of God. The resur¬ 
rection was forever made certain. Satan was despoiled of his prey; the 
righteous dead would live again.” 68 


M Ibid., pp. 544, 545. 
m Ibid., p. 545. 

67 Ellen G. White, Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 478. 
» Ibid., p. 479. 
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Then, upon the “mount of transfiguration, Moses was 
present with Elijah, who had been translated.” Like Enoch 
before him, the “first among men” to enter heaven, 68 Elijah was 
similarly translated without seeing death. Of Enoch the record 
stands: “And he was not; for God took him” (Gen. 5:24). 
These men, then, were twin types of the glorious truth that al¬ 
though “through Adam came death, so through the promised 
Redeemer would come life and immortality.” 60 They were to¬ 
kens of the truth that “we shall not all sleep, but we [the liv¬ 
ing, and the resurrected saints at the Second Advent] shall be 
changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 
trump” (1 Cor. 15:51, 52). 

“The dead in Christ shall [at the first resurrection, concurrent with 
Christ’s second advent] rise first: then we which are alive and remain 
shall be caught up together with them in the clouds to meet the Lord 
in the air: and so shall we ever be with the Lord” (1 Thess. 4:16, 17). 

2. Parable Refutes a Second Probation. —In dealing 
with the Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, Ellen White 
maintained its primary lesson to be that “in this life men de¬ 
cide their eternal destiny,” and that "the time is coming when 
the position of the two classes will be reversed.” 41 Christ was 
setting forth the bas ic pr inciple “that it is impossible for m en 
to secur e the salvation of the soul after deat h.” 62 Here is its 
fundamental import: 

“In this parable Christ was meeting the people on their own ground. 
The doctrine of a conscious state of existence between death and the 
resurrection was held by many of those [Jews] who were listening to 
Christ’s words. The Saviour knew of their Ideas, and He Tramed His 
parable so as to inculca te important truths t hrough these preconceived 
opinions. He held up before His hearers a mirror wherein they might 
see themselves in their true relation to God. He used the prevailing 
opinion to convey the idea He wished to make prominent to all—that 
no man is valued For his possessions: for all he has belongs to him only 
as lent by the Lord. A misuse of these gifts will pl ace him b elow the 
poorest and most afflicted man who loves God and trusts in Him.” 43 


“ Ibid., p. 87. 

«• Ibid., p. 88. 

61 Ellen G. White, Christ*s Object Lessons (1941 
“ Ibid., p. 263. 

6® Ibid. 
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The main thought was “the hopelessness of looking for a 
second probation/’ 64 

Of the “figurative” character of the parable, she adds: 

“The conversation between Abraham and the once-rich man is fig - 
urative. The lesson to be gathered from it is that every man is given 
sufficient light for the discharge of the duties required of him. Man’s 
responsibilities ar e proportionate to his opportunities and privileges. God 
gives to every one sufficient light and grace to do the work He has given 
him to do. If man fails to do that which a little light shows to be his 
duty, greater light would only reveal unfaithfulness, neglect to improve 
the blessings given .” 96 

‘The parable of the rich man and Lazarus shows Jhow the two 
classes represented by these m e n are e stimated in the unseen world.” 66 

Christ thus “lifted the curtain and presented this picture 
before priests and rulers, scribes and Pharisees.” The parable 
does not imply consciousness or torment after death. 

3. Christ’s Assurance to Dying Thief.— The last ch eer- 
ing^ word heard by C hrist j ust before His vicarious d ea th o n 

Calvary was the remarkable confession of faith by the dying 
thief. For agonizing hours^esus had listened to the “jeers and 
curses,” the “reviling and mockery,” of the soldiers and the 
mob. Even His disciples had for a time doubted that He was 
the Redeemer. But this penitent thief on the “brink of eter¬ 
nity” and in the extremity of his eleventh hour called Christ 
“Lord,” and acknowledged Him as his Sin-Bearer and Saviour. 
All who were gathered at the foot of the cross waited for Christ’s 
response. With authority He spoke the words that brought to 
the suppliant “perfect peace of acceptance with God,” as 
Christ said, “I say unto thee, To day shalt thou be with me in 
paradise” (Luke 23:43). He spoke as the Conqueror of death. 
Here was His clear intent: 

“Christ did not promise that the thief should be with Him in 
Paradise that day. He Himself did not go that day to Paradise. He 
sl ept i n the j:omb, and on the~morning of the resurrection He said, ‘I 


W Ibid. Ibid., p. 266. 


* Ibid., p. 265. 
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am not yet ascended to My Father/ John 20:17. But on the day of the 
crucifixion, the day of apparent defeat and darkness, the promise was 
given. ‘Today' while dying upon the cross as a malefactor, Christ assures 
the poor sinner. Thou shalt be with Me in Paradise." 68 

That was the divine assurance—Christ’s unbreakable 
pledge. Such was the intent and the content of His response. 


VII. Spiritualism the Consummation of the Lie of Eden 

In dealing with the unavoidable issue of Spiritualism, 
Mrs. White first touches on popular confusion over the benef¬ 
icent role of the angels. Then, with sweeping strokes she 
traces Spiritualism back to its origin: 

"The doctrine of natural immortality, first borrowed from the pagan 
philosophy, and in the darkness of the great apostasy incorporated into 
the Christian faith, has supplanted the truth, so plainly taught in Scrip¬ 
ture, that ‘the dead know not anything/ Multitudes have come to believe 
that it is the spirits o f the de ad who are the ‘ministeri ng spirits sent forth 
to minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation.’ And this notwith¬ 
standing the testimony of Scripture to the existence of heavenly angels, 
and their connection with the history of man, before the death of a 
human being/' 60 

1. Built on Concept of “Consciousness in Death.”— 
It is the prevailing_concept of “man’s consciousness in death” 
that laid the foundation for the fallacies of Spiritualism. 
Thus: 

"The doctrine of man’s consciousness in death, especially the belief 
that the spirits of the dead return to minister to the living, has prepared 
the way for modern Spiritualism. If the dead are admitted to the 
presence of God and holy angels, and privileged with knowledge far 
exceeding what they before possessed, why shoul d they not return to the 
e arth t o enlighten and instruct the li ving ? If, as taught by popular the¬ 
ologians, the spirits of the dead are hovering about their friends on 
earth, why should they not be permitted to comm unicat e with them, to 
warn them a gainst evil, or to comfort them in sorrow? How can those 
who believe in man’s consciousness in death reject what comes to them 
as divine light communicated by glorified spirits? Here is a channel 
regarded as sacred, through which Satan works for the accomplishment 


68 Ellen G. White, The Desire of Ages, p. 751. 

69 Ellen G. White, The Great Controversy, p. 551. 
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of his purposes. The fallen angels who do his bidding appear as messen¬ 
gers from the spirit world." 70 

The fallen angels are the source and the channel of 
Spiritualism. 

2. Spiritualism Constitutes the Perfect “Counterfeit.” 
—Satan professes to bring the living into communication with 
the dead, for— 

“he has power to bring before men the appearance of their departed 
friends. The counterfeit is perfect; the familiar look, the words, the tone, 
are reproduced with marvelous distinctness." 71 

3. Exalts Wicked to Honored Places in Heaven.— 

The appealing sophistries of Spiritualism are noted: 

“Satan causes those to appear who went into the grave unprepared. 
They claim to be happy in heaven, and even to occupy exalted positions 
there; and thus the error is widely taught, that no difference is made 
between the righteous and the wicked." 73 

But Spiritualist teachings directly undermine faith in the 
Scriptures. They “insinuate the most dangerous errors.” 73 Spe¬ 
cifically: 

“The law of God is set aside, the Spirit of grace despised, the blood 
of the covenant counted an unholy thing. The spirits deny the deity of 
Christ, and place even the Creator on a level wit h themselves. Thus 
under a new disguise the great rebel still carries on his warfare against 
God, begun in heaven, and for nearly six thousand years continued upon 
the earth." 74 

4. Mysterious Phenomena Not All Trickery. —Ellen 
White then sets forth the demonic source of Spiritualism’s 
phenomena, and its consequent peril: 

“The mysterious rapping with which modern Spiritualism began was 
not the result of human trickery or cunning, but was the direct work of 
evil angels, who thus introduced one of the most successful of soul- 
destroying delusions. Many will be ensnared through the belief that 
Spiritualism is a merely human imposture; when brought face to face 
with manifestations which they cannot but regard as supernatural, they 
will be deceived, and will be led to accept them as the great power of 
God." 75 


n Ibid. 

T ‘ Ibid., pp. 552, 553. 
n Ibid., p. 553. 
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5. Miraculous Events Wrought by Satan’s Agents.— 
The source and the significance of the marvels of Spiritualism 
are likewise set forth: 

“It was by satanic aid that Ph araoh ’ s magician s were enabled to 
counterfeit the work of God. Paul testifies that before the second advent 
of Christ there will be similar manifestations of satanic power. The 
coming of the Lord is to be preceded by 'the working of Satan with all 
power and signs and lying wonders, and with all deceivableness of un¬ 
righteousness/ And the apostle John, describing the miracle-working power 
that will be manifested in the last days,declares: 'He doeth gTeat wonders, 
so that he maketh fire come down from heaven on the earth in the sight 
of men, and deceiveth them that dwell on the earth by the means of those 
miracles which he had power to do/ No mere impostures are here fore¬ 
told. Men a re deceived by the miracles which Satan's agents hav e power 
to do, not which they p retend to do/’ n 

6. Now Employs More Appealing Approaches. —Spirit¬ 
ualism has changed from its earlier and cruder forms to “more 
refined and intellectual” approaches. 77 Its subtlety is set forth in 
these words: 

“He who could appear clothed with the brightness of the heavenly 
seraphs before Christ in the wilderness of temptation, comes to men in 
the most attractive manner, a s an angel of light . He appeals to the reason 
by the presentation of elevating t hemes: he delights t he fan cy with en- 
rap turing scenes; and he enlists the affections by his eloquent port rayals 
of love and charity. He excites the imagi nation t o lofty Rights, leading 
men to take so great pride in their own wisdom that in their hearts they 
despise the Eternal One. That mighty being who could take the world’s 
Redeemer to an exceedingly high mountain, and bring before Him all 
the kingdoms of the earth and the glory of them, will present his tempta¬ 
tion to men in a manner to pervert the senses of all who are not shielded 
by divine power/’ 78 

VIII. Inner Philosophy Based on Principle of Desire for Deification 

The inner philosophy of Spiritualism and its power of at¬ 
traction are stated thus: 

“Satan b eguiles men now as he beguiled Eve in Eden, by flatter y, 
by kindling a desire to obtain forbidden knowledge , by exciting amb i¬ 
tion for self-exaltation.Jit was cherishing these evils that caused his fall, 
and through them he aims to compass the ruin of men. 'Ye shall be as 
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gods,' he declares, ‘knowing good and evil.’ Spiritualism teaches ‘that 
man is the creature of progression; that it is his destiny from his birth 
to progress, even to eternity, toward the Godhead.’ And again: 'Each 
mind will judge itself and not another.’ ‘The judgment will be right, 
because it is the judgment of self. . . . The throne i s with in you.’ Said 
a Spiritualistic teacher, as the 'spiritual consciousness’ awoke within him, 
‘My fellow-men, all were unfallen demigods.’ And another declares^JAny 
just and perfect being i s Chr ist.’ 

So, some are enticed by the “refined and intellectual” ap¬ 
proach, others through its “grosser forms.” 80 

But again we are brought back to the foundational fallacy 
of Spiritualism: 

“The theory which forms the very foundation of Spiritualism is at 
war with the plainest statements of Scripture. The Bible declares that the 
dead know not anything, that their thoughts have perished; they have no 
part in anything that is done under the sun; they know nothing of the 
joys or sorrows of those who were dearest to them on earth.” m 

That is the crux of the issue. 

1. Grave Perils Lurk Behind Pleasing Front. —The in¬ 
sidious peril of Spiritualism is that it flouts the prohibition laid 
down by God: 

“God has expressly forbidden all pretended communication with 
departed spirits. In the days of the Hebrews there was a class of people 
who claimed, as do the Spiritualists of to-day, to hold communication 
with the dead. But the ‘familiar spirits,’ as these visitants from other 
worlds were called, are declared by the Bible to be the ‘spirits of devils.’ 
The work of dealing with familiar spirits was pronounced an abomina¬ 
tion to the Lord, and was solemnly forbidden under penalty of death.” 82 

2. Is Merely Revival of Ancient Witchcraft. —Not¬ 
ing the widespread “contempt” in which “witchcraft” is now 
held, and how “intercourse with evil spirits” is often consid¬ 
ered a vestige of the “Dark Ages,” Ellen White declares its kin¬ 
ship to ancient witchcraft: 

“Spiritualism, which numbers its converts by hundreds of thousands, 
yea, by millions, which has made its way into scientific circles, which has 
invaded churches, and has found favor in legislative bodies, and even in 


Te Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 
" //• d., p. 555. 
w Ibid., p. 556. 
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the courts of kings,—this mammoth deception is but a revival, in a new 
disguise, of the witchcraft condemned and prohibited of old." 83 

3. Character Unchanged Despite Modern Camou¬ 
flages.— After rehearsing Spiritualism’s frequent contention 
that there is “no difference between righteousness and sin,” 
that the “Bible is a mere fiction,” that “the Book that is to 
judge” men has been cast aside, and that man’sjmly Saviour 
is to be regarded as no more than a “common man,” Ellen 
White says: 

"It is true that Spiritualism is now changing its form, and, veiling 
some of its more objectionable features, is assum ing a Christian guise. 
But its utterances from the platform and the press have been before the 
public for many years, and in these its real character stands revealed. 
These teachings cannot be denied or hidden." w 

4. Consummation of the Lie of Eden. — But this very 
change of form makes its “delusive pretensions” only the more 
dangerous. Then comes this final warning, and exposure of 
purpose and plan: 

"Satan has long been preparing for his final effort to deceive the 
world. The foundation of his work was laid by the assurance given to 
Eve in Eden, ‘Ye shall not surely die.’ ‘In the day ye eat thereof, then 
your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing good and 
evil.’ Little by little he has prepared the way for his masterpiece of 
deception in the development j)f Spiritualism." 88 

Its “full accomplishment” will be “reached in the last 
remnant of time.” 88 It is pre-eminently a present peril. 

5. Spiritualism Makes “Path to Hell” Attractive. 
—In this connection this point should be added. Back in 1874 
Mrs. White pointed out that Spiritualists make the “path to 
hell” attractive. “Men are praised who have traveled the 
broad path to hell, and after they die are exalted to the highest 
positions in the eternal world.” 87 She also tells how they 
“triumph in their freedom in sin,” in violation of the moral 


p. 89. 


**Ibid. **Ibid., p.561. 

« Ibid., pp. 557, 558. «■ Ibid. 

81 Ellen G. White, Redemption [no. 2], or The Temptation of Christ in the Wilderness, 
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law. In bondage to Satan’s power themselves, they neverthe¬ 
less promise ‘'liberty” to those who follow the same course in 
sin.® Such is the anomalous enticement of Spiritualism. She 
then adds two incriminating indictments: “They are in re¬ 
bellion against the law of God, and they dispose of the blood 
of Christ.” 86 

6. Among First to Expose Spiritualism’s Sinister 
Character. —It is interesting to note that less than a year after 
the Spiritualist r app ings first broke forth in Hydesville, New 
York, in 1848, and then continued as the Rochester knockings, 
Elle n White not only declared that they were produced by the 
“power of Satan” but predicted that such manifestations would 
become “more and more common,” and in time would be 
“clothed in a religious garb.” This was repeated in her first 
published book in 1851 and amplified in 1854. 

She likewise spoke of how Spiritualists would claim that 
“all the mighty works” of Jesus were actually accomplished by 
the instrumentality of Spiritualism. Such claims have since 
characterized their literature. She especially pointed out that 
“appearance of forms purporting to be our relations or friends,” 
even characterized by the “same tone of voice,” but actually 
the personating “spirits of devils,” would mark the continuing 
course of Spiritualism. 

She likewise told of its contravention and depreciation of 
the Bible and of its making no difference “between the pre¬ 
cious and the vile.” This she illustrated by their setting forth 
the deceased Thomas Paine as now highly exalted and actually 
“ teaching in heaven .” Spiritualism would likewise, she said, 
deny the miraculous “birth, death, and resurrection” of lesus. 
This too has since become a commonplace charge. Mrs. White 
soberly declared Spiritualism to be the “masterpiece of 
Satan.” 90 She was thus one of the first to expose the sinister 
character and malign origin of Spiritualism. 


S* Ibid., p. 93. 

» Ibid., p. 95. 

90 Ellen G. White, Early Writings , pp. 43, 59, 86-92, 262-266. 
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IX. Materialization of “Spirits” Is Deceptive Device 

1. Demonic Spirit Impersonated Prophet Samuel. 
—The episode of Saul and the '‘sorceress of Endor,” in league 
with a “familiar spirit,” is trenchantly discussed and the per¬ 
sonating agency unmasked. Here is the key paragraph: 

“It wa s not God' s holy prophet that came forth at the spell of a 
sorcerer's incantation. Samuelwas not present in that haunt of evil 
spirits. That supernatural appearance was produced solely by the power 
of ^gatam He could as easily assume the form of Samuel as he could 
as sume that of an angel of light, when he tempted Christ in the 
wilderness." 91 

2. Popular Claims Flout Divine Stipulations.— 
Mrs. White comments on the fact that “the first act of the evil 
spirit [the “pretended prophet”] which personated the 
prophet, was to communicate secretly with this wicked woman, 
to warn her of the deception that had been practiced upon 
her” by King Saul. 02 Noting that “there are some who take 
the position that Samuel was actually present at the interview 
with Saul,” she states, “But the Bible itself furnishes sufficient 
ground for a contrary conclusion.” 93 If Samuel had actually 
been in Heaven, on such a premise he must have been sum¬ 
moned thence “either by the power of God or by that of 
Satan.” She then pointedly observes: 

“None can believe for a moment that Satan had power to call the 
holy prophet of God from heaven to honor the incantations of an aban¬ 
doned woman. Nor can we conclude that God summoned him to the 
witch's cave; for the Lord had already refused to communicate with 
Saul, by dream, by Urim, or by prophets. These were God’s own 
appointed mediums of communication, and He did not pass them by 
to deliver the message through the agent of Satan. The message itself 
sufficient evidence of its origin." w 

3. “Communion With Dead” Is Foundation of Hea¬ 
thenism. —Mrs. White then comments on a related factor: 

“Nearly all forms of ancient sorcery and witchcraft were founded 
upon a belief in communion with the dead. Those who practiced the 


91 Ellen G. White, Patriarchs and Prophets , p. 679. 
” Ibid., p. 680. » Ibid., p. 683. 


w Ibid. 
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arts of necromancy claimed to have intercourse with departed spirits, and 
to obtain through them a knowledge of future events. This custom of 
consulting the dead is referred to in the prophecy of Isaiah: ‘When they 
shall say unto you, Seek unto them that have familiar spirits, and unto 
wizards that peep and that mutter; should not a people seek unto their 
God? for the living to the deadV " * 

And she adds that “this same belief in communion with 
the dead formed the corner-stone of heathen idolatry.” 06 

4. Evil Angels Simulate “Spirits of Dead.” —Con¬ 
necting this with Spiritualism, Mrs. White then observes, “Un¬ 
der the name of Spiritualism the practice of communicating 
with beings claiming to be the spirits of the departed, has be¬ 
come wide-spread.” But while there is much “trickery” con- 
nected with Spiritualism, it is not all imposture. The re are 
“genuine manifestations” in its ph e nomena, and “marked evi- 
dences of s upernatural power.” And “when confronted with 
manifestations which they cannot account for upon this 
ground [of trickery],” many are “led to acknowledge its 
claims.” 97 Then comes this incisive statement as to its ancestry 
and origin: 

“Modern Spiritualism, and the forms of ancient witchcraft and idol 
worship,—all having communion with the dead as their vital principle,— 
are founded upon that first lie by which Satan beguiled Eve in Eden; ‘Ye 
shall not surely die; for God doth know that in the day ye eat thereof, 
... ye shall be as gods.’ Alike based upon falsehood and perpetuating 
the same, they are alike from the father of lies.” w 

Applying this principle, she declares: “The ‘familiar 
spirits’ were not the spirits of the dead^but evil angels, the 
messengers of Satan.” 98 

5. Fraudulent Because Dead Are Incommunicado. 
—The Biblical reason for the fraudulency of “communion 
with the dead” is stated thus: 

“The Hebrews were expressly forbidden to engage, in any manner, 
in pretended communion with the dead. God closed this door effectually 
when He said: ‘The dead know not anything. . . . Neither have they any 
more a portion forever in anything that is done under the sun' (Eccl. 


86 Ibid., p. 684. 
M Ibid. 


87 Ibid., pp. 684, 685. 
w Ibid. 


*> Ibid. 
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9:5, 6). 'His breath goeth forth, he returneth to his earth; in that very 
day his thoughts perish' (Ps. 146:4). And the Lord declared to Israel: ‘The 
soul that turneth after such as have familiar spirits, and after wizards, 
to go a whoring after them, I will even set my face against that soul, 
and will cut him off from among his people' (Lev. 20:6).” 100 

6. Apostle Forbids “Fellowship” With Devils. —Cit¬ 
ing the apostle Paul’s admonition not to “have fellowship with 
devils” (1 Cor. 10:20), Mrs. White plainly states: 

"Modern Spiritualism, resting upon the same foundation, is but a 
revival, in a new form, of the witchcraft and demon-worship that God 
condemned and prohibited of old. It is foretold in the Scriptures, which 
declare that ‘in the latter times some shall depart from the faith, giving 
heed to seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils.” 101 

As to the peril of Spiritualism, Ellen White said that “one 
of the marked characteristics of Spiritualist teachers” is that 
“they refuse to acknowledge Christ as the Son of God,” 102 and 
adds: “Spiritualism, by denying Christ, denies both the Father 
and the Son, and the Bible pronounces it the manifestation of 
A antichrist.” 1 08 

7. Vicious Purpose of Demonic Message. —Mrs. 
White then adds that “it is Satan’s purpose to destroy men’s 
confidence in God.” And reverting to Saul, she says, “The 
demon’s message to Saul, although it was a denunciation of 
sin and a prophecy of retribution, was not meant to reform 
him, but to goad him to despair and ruin.” 104 Such are the out- 
workings of Spiritualism. 

100 Ibid., p. 685. 

101 Ibid., p. 686. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., pp. 687, 688. 


















MAJOR 19TH CENTURY WITNESSES TO CONDITIONALISM—SECTION C 


No. Page 

NAME 

Date 

Place 

Religion 

Position 

Nature of Man 

Intermediate State 

Punishment of Wicked 

1 

535 

Baker, Lewis C. 

1881-92 

U.S. 

Presby.-Epis. 

Pastor-ed. 

(Reconciliation) 

Not inherently immort. 


Total destruction 

2 

542 

Huntington, W. R. 

1878-1906 

U.S. 

Episcopal 

Rector 

Life only in Christ 


Utter destruction 

3 

547 

Boardman, G. D. 

1878-80 

U.S. 

Baptist 

Pastor 

No natural immort. 


No eternal torment 

4 

5 

552 

558 

Phelps, Amos A. 
Gordon, A. J. 

1882 

1836-95 

U.S. 

U.S. 

Meth.-Cong. 

Baptist 

Pastor 

Pastor 

No present immort. 
Immort. at resurrec. 

Unconsciousness in death 

Ultimate destruction 

6 

567 

Oliphant, C. H. 

1884-89 

U.S. 

Congregational 

Pastor-lecturer 

Potential immort. 


Dissolution & destruc. 

7 

572 

Hopkins, John H. 

1860 

U.S. 

Prot.-Episcopal 

Bishop-prof. 

(Mortal) 


No eternal torments 

8 

573 

Parkhurst, C. H. 

1892 

U.S. 

Presbyterian 

Pastor-prof. 

(Mortal) 


Eventual obliteration 

9 

574 

Moomaw, B. C. 

1 880-90 

U.S. 

Dunkard 

Minister 

Dependent & conditional 


Total annihilation 

10 

11 

576 

586 

Beecher, Edward 
Olshausen, Her. 

1878 

1840 

U.S. 

Germany 

Congregational 

Lutheran 

Sem. prof.-college pres. 
Univ. prof. 

(Mortal) 

No innate immort. 


Ultimate destruction 

12 

587 

Nitzsch, Karl 1. 

1829 

Germany 

Lutheran 

Univ. prof. 

Created for immort. 


Will cease to exist 

13 

588 

Schultz, Hermann 
Rothe, Richard 

1861-82 

Germany 

Lutheran 

Univ. prof. 

No natural immort. 


Absolute destruction 

14 

593 

1863-70 

Germany 

Lutheran 

Univ. prof. 

Conditional immort. 


Extinction of being 
Complete destruction 

Annihilation of wicked 
Complete dissolution 
Wicked perish 

Final extinction 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 

595 

596 

597 

598 
600 
601 
602 

Dorner, Isaak A. 
Delitzsch, Franz d. 
Vinet, Alexandre 
Secretan, Chas. 
Sabatier, Armand 
de May, Henry 
PETAVEL, E. 

1881-90 

1890 

1845 

1890 

1894 

1818-1871 

1870-90 

Germany 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Switzerland 

France 

Switzerland 

Switzerland 

Lutheran 

Lutheran 

Reformed 

Univ. prof. 

Univ. prof. 

Univ. prof. 

Univ. prof. 

Univ. prof. 

(Mortal) 

No natural immort. 

Man is mortal 

No inherent immort. 

No innate immort. 

Soul is mortal 

No inalienable immort. 


22 

621 

Freer, Fred. A. 

1877-1902 England 

Baptist-Cong. 

Trans.-author 

Immort. conditional 


Utterly extinguished 

23 

625 

Byse, Charles 

1 872-83 

Switz.-Belg. 

Free Ch. (Fr.) 

Minister-tr. 

Immort. conditional 


Utterly destroyed 

24 

627 

Gladstone, Wm. E. 

1896 

England 

Anglican 

Prime Minister-author 

Immortal-Soulisrn false 


Sheer extinction 

25 

638 

Parker, Joseph 

1899 

England 

Congregational 

Pastor (City Temple) 

Not innately immort. 


Final eternal extinction 

26 

641 

STOKES, SIR G. G. 

1890-97 

England 

Anglican 

Scientist-Univ. prof. 

Not inherently immort. 

State of unconsciousness 

2d death—no resur. 

27 

651 

A SUCCESSION OF STUDIES ON, AND WARNINGS AGAINST, SPIRITUALISM APPEAR THROUGHOUT LATTER HALF OF CENTURY 

28 

654 

Hastings, H. L. 

1853-65 

U.S. 

Adv. Christian 

Author-ed 

(The Christian) 

Immort. conditional 

Unconscious in death 

Total destruction 

29 

655 

Grant, Miles 

1861-95 

U.S. 

Adv. Christian 

Ed.-author-evangelist 

Conditional immort. 

Unconscious sleep 

Complete destruction 

30 

657 

Taylor, D. T. 

1870 

U.S. 

Meth.-Adv. Chr. 

Pastor-author 

Mortality 

Sleep in death 

Final extinction 

31 

659 

Whitmore, J. H. 

1870 

U.S. 

Adv. Christian 

Author 

Conditional immort. 

Unconscious in death 

Total destruction 

32 

660 

Wellcome, Isaac 

1874 

U.S. 

Adv. Christian 

Historian-pub. 

Man wholly mortal 

Thought & life suspended 

Utterly perish (2d d'th) 

33 

661 

Piper, F. Leroy 

1891-1904 

U.S. 

Adv. Christian 

Editor-author 

Conditional immort. 

Unconscious in death 

Total destruction 

34^664 Russell. Chas. T. 

1874-1908 

U.S. 

Jehovah's Wit. 

Founder-author 

No inherent immort. 

Unconscious sleep 

Utter final destruction 

’35 

671 

White, James 

1847-81 

U.S. 

Chr. Con.-S.D.A. 

Ed. & pub. (Pres. Truth) 

Man wholly mortal 

Unconscious in death 

Total destruction 

36 

675 

Bates, Joseph 

1847 

U.S. 

Chr.Con.-S.D.A. 

Preacher-author 

Man mortal 

Unconscious till resurrec. 

Total destruction 

37 

676 

White, Ellen G. 

1847-1915 

U.S. 

Meth.-S.D.A. 

Author 

Created for immort. 

Sleeps till resurrec. 

Utter ult. destruc. 

38 

679 

Andrews, J. N. 

1829-33 

U.S. 

S.D.A. 

Author-ed.-missionary 

Conditional immort. 

Sleeps till resurrec. 

Utter destruction 

39 

680 

Canright, D. M. 

1870 

U.S. 

S.D.A. 

Preacher-author 

Conditional immort. 

Sleep of the dead 

Utter extinction 

40 

688 

Smith, Uriah 

1853-1900 U.S. 

S.D.A. 

Ed. (Review & Herald) 

Man wholly mortal 

Unconscious sleep 

Total destruction 






SIGNIFICANCE OF EVIDENCE REVEALED BY CHART C 


]. In the Old World the last quarter of the century saw scientists like Sir George Gabriel Stokes, Cambridge professor and president of the Royal 
Society, and illustrious Prime Minister Gladstone, each with truly remarkable treatises, on the roster of aggressive Conditionalists. Famous City Temple 
pastor Joseph Parker, of London, takes a strong stand. 

2. Dr. Emmanuel Petavel, of Switzerland, produced doubtless the most impressive Conditionalist treatise of the century. And a half dozen renowned 
German theologians, with reputations encircling the globe, are matched with about the same number of French savants, now championing the Condi- 
tionalist position. 

3. The last half of the century saw the emergence of entire denominations—the Advent Christians and Seventh-day Adventists—alike espousing Condi - 
tionalism. All members of each body hold tenaciously to this tenet, and Conditionalism is thus extended all over the globe. 

4. At least a dozen new periodicals, issued by the two groups within the century—principally the World's Crisis, The Christian, Messiah's Advocate, 
The Review and Herald, and the Signs of the Times —constantly promulgate the Conditionalist position. 

5. A publishing work of exceptional proportions issues literally millions of pieces of Conditionalist literature during the closing decades of the 
nineteenth century. 

6. The paralleling, but separate, Second Advent and Conditional Immortality movements of the third and fourth decades now meet and merge in the 
fifth decade in Adventist faith. Prior thereto they had had largely independent emphasis. Now they combine and blend in coordinated emphasis, while the 
original separate movements wane and fade out of the picture. 

7. The most complete and balanced concept of the tenets of Conditionalism is now to be found, surpassing that of any previous period. 

8. Even the militantly anti-Evangelical Jehovah’s Witness group also adopts and publicizes widely the essential Conditionalist positions. 

9. Spiritualism, starting crudely just before the middle of the century assumes new and appealing forms, and comes to exert an increasing influence 
in the churches, penetrating intellectual and scientific circles, and especially the metaphysicists. This takes on unprecedented proportions in the twentieth 
century, and will be discussed there. 


Technical and Statistical Aspects of Section C 

The preponderant shift to the New World is impressive. The Conditionalist witnesses in this section (C) are spread as follows: North America, twenty- 
six; Switzerland and France, seven; Germany, six; England, four; and Belgium, one. 

In religious affiliation in this latter portion of the century, they now stand as Seventh-day Adventist, seven; Advent Christian, six; Anglican or Episco¬ 
palian, six; Lutheran, five; Baptist, three; Congregationalist, three; Methodist, two; Christian Connection, two; and one each among the Presbyterians, 
Independents, Free Church, Reformed, Dunkard, and Jehovah's Witnesses. 

Finally, as to vocations or positions held by the Conditionalists, they stand, in addition to one prime minister, one bishop, and one baronet scientist, 
university professors, thirteen; pastors and rectors, eleven; editors, six; publishers, five; founders of religious movements, three; and one college presi¬ 
dent, one translator, one historian, and one missionary. This presents a new picture. 














PART III 

Accelerated Acceptance and 
Expansion 
(Twentieth Century) 






CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX 


Twentieth Century— 
Epoch of Far-reaching Expansion 


I. Comprehensive Over-all View of Current Living Witnesses 

As we turn from that long and illustrious line of former 
champions of Conditionalism who are themselves now ‘'sleep¬ 
ing in Jesus/* we will, in the remaining chapters, attempt to 
present a comprehensive panoramic view of the livin g wit- 
nesses—the men who are writing and testifying today on the 
nature and destiny of man. A few who have recently died 
must, of course, be included, but the majority are still living 
as of this writing (January, 1962). Because of their number, 
however, and the relentless pressure of space limitations we 
must for the most part confine ourselves to briefer sketches and 
more terse excerpts. The deceased have gone on record force¬ 
fully but the living are still speaking. And they continue to 
testify just as effectively. The cumulative witness of the two 
groups in this twentieth century is most impressive. 

The corroborative word of less-known current spokesmen 
will be presented more as indicative straws in the wind, as it 
were, than as systematic presentations, primarily to show that 
the expanding witness of Conditionalism continues unabated. 
Some of the more important sketches must necessarily be fairly 
full, to indicate the strength of current testimony. Or, to 
change the figure, this final assemblage of witnesses will show 
that the tide of Conditionalism is still rising steadily. Or, to 
draft upon yet anotEer Tgure, they will attest the growing 
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ground swell of revolt in many lands and languages, and 
among practically all faiths. As we progress, it will become evi¬ 
dent that there are no longer any geographical, language, or 
churchly barriers here. The voices are ringing out. 

1. Revolt Now Worldwide in Extent. —We will pre¬ 
sent the evidence of this undeniable revolt on the part of a 
surprising number of scholars that has been taking place 
against the traditional positions on the nature and destiny of 
man, especially within the past two d ecades. In the O ld World 
there has been a significant stir in high ecclesiastical circles in 
Scandinavia . Voices have similarly been raised in the Low 
Countries and in Germany. The same is true of France and 
Switzerland. And in England there is a remarkable disavowal 
both in Anglican and in Free Church circles, as we shall see. 
In fact, out to the ends of the earth word keeps coming of 
declarations, here and there, of Protestant missionaries who 
no longer subscribe to the concept of the Innate Immortality of 
the soul and the Eternal Torment of the wicked. Sometimes 
difficulties with their ecclesiastical superiors resulted because of 
their convictions. 

The same may definitely be reported of North A merica — 
to some extent in Canada b ut more especi ally in the United 
States. These will all be noted in wide-ranging survey. The 
spread is so broad and the caliber of these men is so impressive 
that the fact of a distinct and continuing trend in favor of the 
basic positions of Conditionalism cannot be gainsaid. 

2. Witnesses Presented Chronologically by Decades. 
—The simplest way to compass the twentieth-century testi¬ 
mony, which increases impressively as we come to the past 
two decades, is for the most part to present these champions of 
Conditionalism largely in historical sequence, roughly by dec¬ 
ades. 

The same Tabular Charts scheme, used in previous parts, 
will bring the evidence of the entire group, together with their 
salient features, into convenient conspectus for our customary 
analysis and summarizing conclusions. 
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II. Archbishop Temple Presents the Case for Conditionalism 

One of the clearest notes on Conditionalism in the 
twentieth century was struck by Dr. William Temple (1881- 
1944), eminent Archbishop of Canterbury. He was educated 
at Rugby and Oxford. He became president of the Oxford 
Union in 1904, then lecturer in philosophy at Queen’s Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, from 1904 to 1910. Later he was ordained deacon 
and then priest in the Church of England. From 1910 to 1914 
he was headmaster of Repton School, then rector of St. James, 
London, 1914-1918. Next he was canon of Westminster, 1919- 
1921, after which he was consecutively bishop of Manchester, 
1921-1929, Archbishop of York, 1929-1942, and from 1942 to 
1944 Archbishop of Canterbury, the highest post in the Angli- 
^an episcopate. There was no more prominent cleric in Prot¬ 
estantism. 

Temple, a leader in social reform and ecumenical move¬ 
ments, was a delegate to the Jerusalem Conference of 1928. 
He presided over the Edinburgh Conference of 1937. He was 
Gifford Lecturer in Scotland and the United States, and au¬ 
thor of eight books L including The Faith and Modern Thought 
(1915); Nature, Man and God (1934); and Christianity and 
the Social Order (1942). He was, moreover, chairman of the 
commission that produced the report Doctrine in the Church 
of England (1938). He was an independent thinker and a 
philosopher of some significance. Since Temple was one of 
the most distinguished of the primates of England, what he 
had to say on Conditionalism and its corollaries is unusually 
significant. There are three discussions, issued in 1931, 1932, 
and 1934 (and running through various editions), that enter 
the field of our quest. 

1. Annihilation—Not Eternal Torment of Sin¬ 
ners. —In February, 1931, while Archbishop of York, Dr. 
Temple gave a series of eight addresses at St. Mary’s church, 
Oxford, which were published in April as Christian Faith and 
Life. In Lecture (or chapter) V, on “The Meaning of the 
















Crucifixion,” he contrasts the power of creation and the 
power of redemption that cost Christ s “agony and the bloody 
sweat and the death upon the cross.” He shows how the atone¬ 
ment and the cross must both “start from the love of God,” 
and ex plains how the cross “makes righ teous the forgiving love 
of God.” Temple then observes that the “propi tiatio n,” or 
“mercy seat,” is the “meeting-place of God’s holy love and 
man’s sin.” And the resultant forgiveness is “the cancelling of 
the alienation and the bringing us into true fellowship and 
communion.” 1 

Temple then mentions “the bewildering subject of the 
ultimate fate of the soul w hich refuses the love of God” and 
exercises the freedom of man’s will, for “it seems clear that we 


1 William Temple, Christian Faith and Life, pp. 73-80. 
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have the power to refuse, and He [God] will not override it.” 
Leaving the final solution of the “problem” to God, as “one 
which peculiarly belongs to the eternal world,” he makes this 
significant observation on the punishment of the wicked: 

“But one thing we can say with confidence: everlasting torment is to 
be ruled out . If men had not imported the Greek ancT unbib Iical noti on 
of the natural in destructib ility of the individual soul, and then read the 
New Testament with that already in their minds, they would have drawn 
from it a belief, not in everlasting torment, but in annihilation. It is the 
fire that is called aeonian, not the life cast into it. But what the New 
Testament does most surelv teach is the reality of ‘abiding consequences’ 
of all we do/’ 2 3 


/ 


2. Catholicism’s Fourfold Destination of the 
Soul.— While still Archbishop of York, 3 Dr. Temple contrib¬ 
uted an important article to The Congregational Quarterly, 
in January, 1932, entitled, “The Idea of Immortality in Rela¬ 
tion to Religion and Ethics.” Its appearance in a Free Church 
journal gave it wider circulation than simply in Anglican cir¬ 
cles. It also indicated that there was no antagonistic attitude in 
Congregational circles. Opening with the statement that we 
are at the end of the “period of reaction from the Middle 
Ages,” Temple observes that the “medieval scheme” is still 
“presented by the Roman Cath olic Church.” This is their 
fourfold destination of the human soul: 

“Universal immortality is assumed; for those who are beyond pardon 
there is Hell; for those who are pardonable, Purgatory; for those whose 
pardon is accomplished, Paradise. And alongside of t hese, for the~un- 
awakened soul the r e is L imbo/* ‘ 

3. Purgatory Eliminated From Reformation Cate¬ 
gories. —After discussing the “overwhelming” difficulties in 
“drawing a sharp line between the awakened and the un¬ 
awakened, and again, between the pardonable and the un- 


2 Ibid., pp. 81, 82. (Italics supplied.) 

3 The article is signed “William Ebor,” Ebor being the old name for York. But on p. iv 
it reads “William Temple. . . . See York, Archbishop of.” And under “York, The Archbishop 
of . . ‘The Idea of Immortality in Relation to Religion and Ethics.’ ” And on p. vii, of “Our 
Contributors,” we read, “The Archbishop of York, the Most Rev. William Temple, M.A., D.D., 
Author of The Faith and Modem Thought , etc.” 

* William Temple, “The Idea of Immortality in Relation to Religion and Ethics,” The 
Congregational Quarterly X ("January, 1932), p. II. 
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pardonable,” Temple sets forth the "modern reaction” to an 
eternally burning Hell: 

“How can there be Paradi se for any whi le there is Hell, conceived 
as unendi ng torment, for som e? Each supposedly damned soul was born 
into the world as a mother’s child; and Paradise cannot be Paradise for 
her if her child is in such a Hell. The scheme is unworkable in prac tice 
even by omniscience, and moreover it offends against the deepest Chris¬ 
tian sentiments/’ g 

Then he immediately observes, "What happened at the 

Reformation was very different.” And he adds, concerning the 
elimination of Purgatory: 

“The doctrine of Purgatory was the focus of many grave abuses— 
sales of indulgences and the like. These called for remedy, and thus set 
moving the normal method of the Reformers—the method of referring 
whatever was found to call for remedy to the touchstone of Scripture. 
And Scripture supplied no basis for a doctrine of Purgatory. So the doc¬ 
trine was not freed from its abuses but was eliminated, and the Protestant 
world was left with the stark alternatives of Heaven and Hell.” a 

4. Heaven and Hell Left as Terrible Alternatives. 
—But when the Reformers left out Purgatory and Limbo there 
was left only the "terrible alternative ” of "tor ment in He ll” 

or " Unen din g bliss in Heaven.” Temple then comments on 
the shift of emphasis from Purgatory to Hell: 

“The new form of the scheme gave a ne w prominence to Hel l, and 
whereas the popular mind in the Middle Ages was mainly concern ed with 
Purgatory and with ways of shortening o r mitigating its cl eansin g pains, 
it was now Hell that al one supplied the deterrent influence of belie f in 
a future life. And thi s, while it lasted, reacte d on the conce ption of God. 
For punishment which is unending is plainly retributive only in the 
long run; it may have a deterrent use while this life lasts, but from the 
Day of Judgment onwards it would lose that quality, and it obviously 
has no reformative aim. And it requires much ingenuity to save from 
the charge of vindictiveness a character which inflicts forever a punish¬ 
ment which can be no other than retributive.” * * * 4 5 * 7 

5. Modern Revulsion Against Eternal Torment.— 

Coming to the modern revulsion against such a vindictive pun¬ 
ishment, indicated in many eighteenth-century sermons, 

Temple declares concerning this change of beliefs: 


6 Ibid. 


• Ibid. 


» Ibid., p. 12. 
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“Steadily the conviction has gained ground that the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ cannot be conceived as inflicting on any soul 
that He has made unending torment. So Hell has in effect been banished 
from popular belief; and as Purgatory had been banished long before, 
we are left with a very widespread sentimental notion that all pers ons 
who die are forthwith in Paradise or Heaven. And this seems to involve 
a conception of God as sojjenially tolerant as to be morally indifferent, 
and converts the belief in immortality from a moral stimulant to a moral 
narcotic. There is a very strong case for thinking out the whole subject 
again in as complete independence as possible alike of medieval and of 
Protestant traditions ” s 

This call for rethinking is highly significant, coming from 
such a source. This he proceeded to do. 

6. Future Life Based on Resurrection. —Passing to the 
thought that “the hope of immortality is strictly dependent 
on and subordinate to faith in God,” Temple repeats that 
“our hope of immortality is ... a necessary consequence of 
our faith in God.” After these introductory thoughts, and al¬ 
lusions to unwarranted ecclesiastical accretions added to the 
teaching of Scripture, Temple presents these conclusions: 

“The authentic Christian doctrine of the future life is free from the 
objections which lie against the general notion of Immortality, while it 
contains all which in that notion is of religious value or of ethical utility. 
This Christian doctrine has three special characteristics: 

“ (a) It is a doctrine, not of Immortality, Tut of Resurrection. 

“(5) It regards this Resurrection as an act and gift of God, not an 
inherent right of the human soul as such. 

“ (c) It is not a doctrine of rewards and punishments, but is the 
proclamation of the inherent joy of love and the inherent misery oF 
selfishness.” 8 9 

That is the heart of Temple’s position. 

7. The Platonic Concept of Immortality.— Remark¬ 
ing that “the method of all non-Christian systems is to seek an 
escape from the evils and the misery of life,” he observes that 
while the “Stoics teach an indifference to death; the Gospel 
teaches victory over it.” Temple next discusses the Platonic con¬ 
cept of immortality: 


8 Ibid., pp. 12 13. (Italics supplied.) 

B Ibid pp. 15, 16. This is reprinted verbatim in William Temple. Nature, Man and 
God, p. 461. 
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“Plato had sought to demonstrate the inherent immortality of the 
individual soul. In the Phaedo he fashioned an argument which seems 
for the moment to have satisfied him. But in fact it is invalid. What Plato 
proves in the Phaedo is that the soul cannot both be, and be dead; he 
does not prove that it cannot pass out of existence altogether. In the 
Republic he advances an argument of which the minor premise seems 
to be simply untrue. He says that what perishes does so by its own defeat; 
but the essential disease of the soul—injustice—does not cause, or tend 
towards, the decay of the soul; therefore the soul is imperishable. But 
there is every reason to deny the second proposition. . . . 

“It is in the Phaedrus that Plato first reaches the clear conception of 
the soul as characterized essentially by self-motion, and argues from this 
its indestructibility. But not each individual soul is completely self-moved, 
and the argument, supposing it to be valid, as I think it is, only 
establishes the indestructibility of the spiritual principle in the universe, 
not the immortality of each individual soul. Plato seems to have accepted 
that result, for in the Laws, where we find his final conclusion, he 
declares that only God is immortal in His own right, and that He of 
His bounty bestows on individual souls an immortality which is not 
theirs by nature/’ 10 

8. Immortality Offered to Man Conditionally.—T ak¬ 
ing his stand on the inspired declaration, “who [God] only 
hath immortality,” Temple adds that immortality is offered 
only “conditionally” to man: 

“That this is the prevailing doctrine of the New Testament seems 
to me beyond question as soon as we approach its books free from the 
Hellenistic assumption that each soul is inherently immortal in virtue 
of its nature as soul. . . . 

“But its prevailing doctrine, as I think, is that G od alone is imm ortal, 
be ing in His own Natur e eternal; and that He offers immorta lity to men 

not universally but conditionally ." * 11 

Denying as an “unwarrantable assumption” that “the sur¬ 
vival of physical death is the same thing as immortality/’ 
Temple succinctly states: “Quite clearly it is not; for a man 
might survive the death of his body only to enter then upon a 
process of slow or rapid annihilation.” 12 

9. Everlasting Punishment Not Unending Torment.— 
Coming to the issue of Eternal Torment for the lost, Temple 
next clearly sets forth his matured convictions: 

10 Ibid., pp. 16, 17. Cf. Nature . A fan and God, p. 462, where it is repeated. 

11 Ibid., p. 17. (Italics supplied.) See Nature, Man and God, p. 463. 

“ Ibid., p. 18. 
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id 


“Are there not, however, many passages which speak of the endless 
torment of the lost? No; as far as my knowledge goes there is none at all. 
There are sayings which speak of being cast into undying fire. But if we 
do not approach these with the pre-supposition that what is thus cast in 
is indestructible, we shall get the impression, not that it will burn for ever, 
b ut that it will be destroyed. And so far as the difficulty is connected with 
the termjL ‘eter nal’ or ‘everlasting,’ as in Matt 26 [25] * (‘eternal punish- 
ment’^Jt must be remembered that the Greek word used is aloimoc;, which 
has primary reference to the quality of the age to come and not to its infin¬ 
ity. The word that strictly means ‘eternal’ is not frequent in the New Testa- 
ment, b ut it does occur, s o tha t we must not treat the commoner word 
as though it alone had been a vailable, and when a vital issue turns on 
the distinction it is fair to lay some stress upon it. And after all, annihila¬ 
tion is an everlasting punishment tho ugh it is not une nding to rment M 



10. Rejecters of God’s Offer Are to Be Destroyed.— 
After stressing the individual’s power of choice and the free¬ 
dom of the human will, Temple refers to man’s “response to 
and communion with the eternal God, which makes these ca¬ 
pable of receiving from God the gift of His own immortality.” 
Temple then concludes: 


“On the one hand is the supreme significa nce of human freedom , 
which seems to involve the possibility for every soul that it may utterly 
and finally reject the love of God; and this must involve It in perdition. 
God must assuredly abolish sin; and if the sinner so sinks himsetf in his 
sin^as to become truly identified with it, God must destroy him also”™ ) 

Then Temple remarks, “He asserts His supremacy by de¬ 
struction of the wicked.” 


11. Immortality Offered Through Resurrection.— 
After telling why he could not accept Universalism, and com¬ 
menting on the superiority of the motive power of love rather 
than fear as the impelling motive, Temple sums up his con¬ 
tentions thus: 

“And the core of the doctrine is this: Man is not immortal by 
nature or of right; but there is offered to him resurrection from the 
dead and life eternal ifTie will receive It Trom God and on God s terms. 
There is nothing arbitrary in that offer or in those terms, for God is 
perfect Wisdom and perfect Love. But Man, the creature and helpless 
si nner , can not attain to eternal life unl ess he give s himself to God, the 


13 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

14 Ibid., p. 20. (Italics supplied.) 
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Creator, Redeemer, Sanctifier, and receive from Him both worthiness for 
\life eternal and with that worthiness eternal life.'* 1B 


12. Man Not Innately but Conditionally Immortal.— 
Two years later, in the academical year 1933-1934, in the Gif¬ 
ford Lectures at the University of Glasgow, Dr. Temple there 
used the substance of his 1932 article as Lecture XVIII, on “The 
Moral and Religious Conditions of Eternal Life.” He simply 
restates his position, without change of view. The entire series 
was immediately put into book form by Macmillan and Co. 
Limited, London, in 1934, under the title. Nature, Man and 
God. This has already run through five editions. The second 
and third editions were issued while Temple was still Arch¬ 
bishop of York, and the last three after his elevation to the 
archbishopric of Canterbury, as primate of England. 

This indicates that Temple's oral presentation in aca¬ 
demic circles, and then in published form in three other edi¬ 
tions (1949, 1951, and 1953), was not c onsidered incompatible 
wit h the teachings of the Anglican Church, of which he be¬ 
came titular head. And in the summarization of the chapters, 
which appears under the “Contents,” the epitomizing sentence 
says expressly, “Man is not by nature immortal, but capable of 
immortality ” 18 Here are two added expressions reaffirming his 
positions: “God alone is immortal, being in His own Nature 
eternal”; and “He offers immortality to men not universally 
but conditionally ” 17 Again, “Eternal life is always the gift of 
God,” and not t he “natural proper ty of human nature.” 18 


13. Temple Presents Consistent View of Anglican 
Church. —Such was the explicit and repeated testimony of the 
highest prelate of the Anglican Church in 1942-1944, com¬ 
pressed into a sentence, on Conditional Immortality and the 
consequent corollary, the final utter destruction of the wicked. 
In this he concurs with three previous archbishops of Canter¬ 
bury. Comparison of Dr. Temple’s address of 1931 with the 


15 Ibid., p. 21. (Italics supplied.) See Nature, Man and God, p. 472. 

16 Temple, Nature, Man and God (1953 ed.), p. xxx. (Italics supplied.) 

17 Ibid., p. 463. (Italics supplied.) w Ibid., p. 464. 
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book of 1934, and its subsequent editions, shows that they all 
parallel almost paragraph for paragraph, and sometimes word 
for word, except that in the Gifford Lectures a few comments 
or amplifying paragraphs are added without altering the orig¬ 
inal thought or phrasing. Two deductions are to be drawn 
from this: (1) Archbishop Temple never_changed his view, 
and (2) neither was he considered as being at variance with 
the doctrinal position of the Anglican Church. 

III. Danish Beck and Teisen—Champions of Conditionalism 

We also call to the witness stand two well-known Danish 
theologians, the Lutheran clergyman Vilhelm Beck and Prof. 
N. Teisen, a few years prior, who deal with two aspects of 
Conditionalism. Thus far we have not touched upon Scandi¬ 
navian writers. Let us go back then, for a moment, to two voices 
in Denmark to introduce this geographical witness. 

L Beck: Dead Sleep Unconsciously Till Resurrection. 
—Pastor Beck, as quoted in Et Ord i rette Tid, by J. C. Raft, 
testifies to his belief in the unconscious state of the dead—that 

is, that in death man sleeps unconsciously until the resurrection, 
with the contrary traditional view held to be “unknown to the 
Holy Scriptures” and merely “founded on human inventions.” 
Here is Beck’s explicit statement in a lecture at Randers: 

“The condition between death and the resurrection is, as I under¬ 
stand the Scriptures, a quiet night, where the believing person is a sleep¬ 
ing p erson until the resurrection . A conscious state between death and 
the resurrection, a conscious human life with growth and development, 
with conversion and apostasy, is unknown to the Holy Scriptures, and 
they tell us nothing about it, and all that is held and taught concerning 

it, as far as I understand, is founded on human inventions, discovery of a 
land and a human life, which had not been discovered when the Holy 
Scriptures were written.” 19 

That was Beck’s view. Moreover, the theory of conscious¬ 
ness in the “intermediate state” is, he adds, found neither in 


w Vilhelm Beck, In J. C. Raft, Et Ord i rette Tid , pp. 471, 472. Translated from L. 
Muderspach, Bag Dfd og Grav, p. 97. (Italics supplied.) 
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“Luther’s Catechism nor in the Augsburg Confession ." On the 
contrary— 

“it is rationalism in its various forms that has brought this doctrine into 
the church, and which always has united itself with selfishness, at times 
in a coarse materialistic form, and at times in a fine spiritual form. . . . 
The ^doctrine of the Luth eran Church knows n othing about such an 
intermedia te st ate. There is not one word about it in Lut her’s Catechism 
nor in the Augsburg Confession." 30 

2. Teisen: Wicked to Be “Utterly Consumed.” —And 
Prof. N. Teisen, likewise of Denmark, commenting on the 
Para ble of the Tares an d the Wheat (Matt. 13:30), declares 
that the w icked are to be utterly "consumed ,” not e ndlessly 
tormented . Here is his declaration: 

“Anyone who has a slight knowledge of Greek knows that the Greek, 
verb here used means to b ur n up (to be consumed^ which is given cor- 
r ectly i n the Danish Bible t ran slation— opbraende . But how 'to burn up' 
can mean to suffer endless torment, will be i nconceivab le for any ex¬ 
posi tor who holds to the ft rue] meaning of words. That anything can 
be said to burn up which burns throughout all eternity without being 
consumed, that is to unite the incompatible and to make ‘No’ out of 
‘Yes’." 21 

Commenting on Hebrews 12:29 (“For our God is a con- 
suming fire”), Teisen further states emphatically: 

“By this the author wishes to say, that if God in the days of the 
old covenant (cf. Deut. 4:24) was a consuming fire, He is that no less 
under the new covenant, and the expression— kata nalisk o —is the strong¬ 
est word the G reek lang ua g e can use to indicate a complete a nnihila¬ 
tion. The v erb analisko means, as we already have seen, consume, an - 
nihilate; the added preposition strengthens the idea that the word 
conveys, so that the meaning will be: Annihilation from the foundation, 
from top to bottom." 23 

Professor Teisen also observes that it would be most highly 
“improbable” for Christ and the apostles to be in conflict with 
the uniform teaching of “death and destruction” for the wicked 
as “taught throughout the Old Testament.” Christ did not 


20 Vilhelm Bech in Den indre Missions Tidende, Oct, 3, 1886. Translated from 
Muderspach, op. cit. (Italics supplied.) 

21 N. Teisen, in Betingetud+dliehet. p. 48. Translated from Muderspach, op. cit., p. 180. 

22 Teisen, op. cit., p. 50. Translated from Muderspach, op. cit., p. 181. 
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Finally Cease to Be. Right: Walter R. Matthews, Dean of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
London—Destruction the Result of Wrong Choice. 


bring “a new doc trine into the world” a on the destiny of man. 
That is the record of Teisen’s view. 


IV. Swedish Cleric Ekman—“Unquenchable Fire” Totally 

Consumes 

Similarly on the fate of the wicked, Dr. E. J. Ekman, 2 ’ 
celebrated Swedish clergyman, in 1910 contended that the “un¬ 
quenchable fire” of Scripture is fire that consumes until it com¬ 
pletely destroys . His declaration is both lucid and convinc¬ 
ing. 

1. Fires Go Out After Consuming. —Bishop John Per- 
sonne, likewise of Sweden, in a pastoral letter to his diocese of 
Lindkoping, in 1910, tells how Ekman “turned against the doc 
trine of eternal suffering” when his very relationship to the 
Lutheran Church was “at stake.” 28 Here is Ekman’s summariz¬ 
ing word, to which reference was made: 

“In conclusion we will remark that the Greek word asbestos which 

23 Teisen, op. cit., p. 46. Translated from Muderspach, op. rit., p. 178. 

24 E. J. Ekman (1842-1915), Lutheran, was educated at Uppsala University, and was 
ordained in 1864. He protested the propriety of a state church and organized the Svenska 
Missionsforbundet (Swedish Missions Covenant) in 1878, separating from the state church 
in 1879. He edited Missionsforbundet, and served three terms in the Swedish Riksdag, or 
Parliament. 

25 Bi^hop^ John Personne, “Pastoral Letter to Clergy in the Diocese of Lindkoping," 
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is translated by unquenchable, does not have the meaning that some 
ascribe to it. On the contr ary it occu rs i n the profane Greek language, 
es pecia lly in Homer, qualifying such words that show tfiaT it does not 
concern something which never ends. For example 7t Is used concerning 
‘honor/ ‘laught er/ * 07 / and the violent but short fire which consumed 
the Greek fleet. A nd Eusebius s ays twice in his ‘Church History/ vol. 6 , 
p. 41, that the ma rtyrs were co nsumed by an unquenchable fire. This 
fire certainly was extinguished, but the word is used to emphasize the 
force and vi olen ce of this fire /’ 38 

2. Victims Finally Cease to Be. —Ekman’s statement on 
\ “aion” is equally forceful. Aion does not mean “without end”: 

"The word * aion’ oc curs in the Greek literature with the meaning 
time, period, age, lifetime, but in no place with the mean ing o f a time 
without end . . . . NowTf the root word aion does no t mea n without e nd, 
it follows that the derived adjective aiqnios ^cannot mean something with¬ 
out end, which is also evident from the fact that the word is used con¬ 
cerning things, which have already ceased to be” 37 

Such are voices from Scandinavia. 


V. Dean Bennett—Willfully Wicked to Be Completely Destroyed 

Let us turn again to Britain. In 1929 F. S. M. Bennett, 
Anglican Dean of Chester, brought forth a volume titled The 
Resurrection of the Dead } which he first thought to call “Con¬ 
ditional Immortality with Organic Resurrection.” That gives 
an inkling of the position he will present. Dean Bennett af¬ 
firms that the doctrine of the Innate Immortality of the soul was 
“not so accepted at the beginning [of the Christian Era], and 
ought not so to be regarded today ” ® He quotes W. E. Glad¬ 
stone, who asserts that it is u ( a doctrine wholly unknown to 
the Holy Scriptures / ” 29 It stands, says Gladstone, “ ‘ on no 
higher plane’ ” than that of contested “ ‘philosophical opin¬ 
ion.’ ” 30 (Bennett photo on page 759.) 

1. Innatism No Rightful Part of Christianity. — Trac¬ 
ing its historical intrusion into the Christian Church, Dr. Ben- 


»E. 

191. 192. 


J 


Ekman, Evangelii Fullhet, p. 63. Translated from Muderspach, op. cit., pp. 


27 Ibid., p. 68. Translated from Muderspach, op. ctt., p. 197. 

38 F. S. M. Bennett, The Resurrection of the Dead p. 7. (Italics supplied.) 
29 Ibid., pp. 7, 8. (Italics supplied.) 33 Ibid., p. 8. 
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nett again agrees with Gladstone, who says that it “never was 
affirmed by t he C ouncils, never by the undivided Church, never 
by East or West when separated In fact, it was not affirmed 
until the time of Leo X (d. 1521).* 1 And along with it came 
the concept of the “fixedness for eternal bliss or woe at the 
hour of death.” 32 Bennett epitomizes his own view in these 
strong words: 

'‘No doctrine of the natural immortality of the soul has a rightful 
place within the precinct of our Christian Faith. It is a philosophical 
doctrine and cannot claim to be part of revealed truth/* 33 

2. No Created Being Can Be More Than “Immortable.” 
—Bennett’s view of the restrictiveness of the term “immortal” 
is succinctly stated in these sentences: 

“My own belief is that S. Paul would not himself have used the 
word immortal of any created being. ‘God only hath immortality' (1 Tim. 
vi, 16). No created being ca n ever be more than immortable^ God holds 
all souls in life^ whether that life be fo r a brief span or for eternity. That 
before the Fall man was immortable, was in the way which leads to 
perfection and eternal life—this, I think, S. Paul did clearly hold and 
teach. Immortality in the sense of indestructibility cannot, surely, by any 
theis t, be attributed to any creature .” w 

That is very explicit. 


3. Fundamental Fallacy of Innate Immokiauty.— Ben¬ 
nett penetrates to the very heart of the question of immortality. 
Primitive Christiani ty, he said, held that s alvation was from . 
“l oss of eternal life,” not a “ life of eternal loss The difference 
is basic. Here is his forthright statement of the case: 

“Far from being a Christian doctrine, the doctrine of natural im¬ 
mortality is hardly compatible with traditional Christianity at all. Chris¬ 
tianity is essentially a way of salvation. Its first adherents embraced and 
proclajmed it as a way of salvation, not from eternal punishment, but 
from eternal deaths and by eternal death they meant, not a life of eternal 
loss, but the loss of eternal life, 09 m 

This is effective phrasing, and states the case in a single 
sentence. 


» Ibid., p. 32. 
**Ibid. t p. 34. 
33 Ibid., p. 55. 


M Ibid., pp. 83, 84. 

35 Ibid., p. 116. {Italics supplied.) 
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4. ‘'Sleep*' for Death. —After noting that “in man 
mind and body are inextricably interlocked,” that man is an 
v ‘integrate d organism/ ' 36 Bennett turns to the interim period of 
death, noting the Biblical term “asleep." For example: 


“ ‘They which are fallen asleep in Christ'; they 'that are fallen asleep 
in Jesus’ (1 Cor. xv, 18 and 1 Thess. iv, 14) is S. Paul’s regular phrase for 
death, reminding us of our Lord’s use of the same figure, ‘our friend 
Lazarus is fallen asleep.* ” 87 


5. “Everlasting Fire" Not Endless Duration but “De¬ 
struction." —After observing that “disintegration^ is simply 
“a longer way of spelling death," Bennett comes to the figure 
of “everlasting fire.” On this he says: 


“Ev erlasting fire is a great and terrible figure, a figure of destruction: 
That which is thrown into a fire is not therein horribly conserved, but 
speedily consumed.” 38 


To this he adds a series of statements: “Evil must be 
elim inated by that which is figured by everlasting fire." “Noth¬ 
ing can be left when the everlasting fire has done its purging 
work." “It is not asserted [in the Athanasian Creed] that those 
who go into everlasting fire are to stay there for ever." ® Ben¬ 
nett summarizes his thoughts as to the fate of the wicked in 
these terse words: 


“The only sort of life, of which we have any knowledge, is organic 
life; and no organism can permanently survive in an environment with 
which it cannot correspond. No organism can correspond with that which 
is best figured by fire. It is a figure of destruction, and of destruction 
swift and complete” 40 


e Thus each soul, endowed with the p ower of sovereign 
y t ''choice, h as, according to Bishop Gore, “the awful capacity to 
make or destroy himself ." 4 1 These were Dean Bennett’s re¬ 
corded positions on the nature and destiny of man. 


M Ibid., p. 153. 

3T Ibid., p. 182; see also p. 191. 
™Ibid., p. 202. 

38 Ibid., p. 203. 

40 Ibid., p. 204. (Italics supplied.) 

41 Ibid. 
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VI. Cambridge’s Dodd—No Innate Immortality in Bible 

Prof. Charles H. Dodd, 45 of Cambridge University, in dis¬ 
cussing the “future life,” likewise stated that it was in the 
“strongly Hellenized book,” The Wisdom of Solomon, that the 
“Platonic doctrine of the immor tality of the soul” emer ged 
among the Jews. H e then comments that while the New Testa¬ 
ment i s “full of the assurance o f everl asting life,” there is “no 
discussion of immortality as ji philosophical theory”—that is, 
of Innate Immortality. Paul is not attempting i n 1 C orinthi- 
ans 15:12-58 to “prove the immortality of the soul.” 43 Profes¬ 
sor Dodd adds that Paul teaches— 

“A dead man really is dead and done for unless and until God makes him 
alive by an act oTcrea tive power J^the resurrection], and that this miracle 
will tak e place when th e New Age dawns.” 44 

VII. St. Paul’s Dean Matthews—Favors Conditional Immortality 

In Dean Walter R. Matthews, 45 of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
we find another prominent voice, in 1930, favoring “conditional 
or conferred immortality,” as against the traditional “inherent 
immortality” postulate. This view of man, the dean believes, 
harmonizes best with God’s “moral government.” He too places 
resurrection over against Innate Immortality, considering them 
to be irreconcilable. He likewise notes the relation between 
mind and body. Man, he holds, is a unity. (Matthews’ photo 
on page 759.) Writing in The Hibbert Journal , he says: 

“The alternative view to the inherent immortality of the soul is 
some kind of conditional or conferred immortality. This view would 
appear to be most in harmony with the fundamental assumption of The¬ 
ism, and as we shall see later, will probably best conform to what we 


42 Charles Harold Dodd, trained at Magdalen College, Oxford, was ordained to the 
Congregational ministry in 1912. After a period of pastoral ministry he was called to teach 
New Testament at Mansfield College. He then was elected professor of Biblical criticism and 
exegesis at Manchester, and in 1935 was elected professor of divinity at Cambridge. His 
major published works are nine in number, various of which are widely known and esteemed 
as Christian classics. 

43 C. H. Dodd, The Authority of the Bible (Harper and Row), p. 217. 

44 Ibid., p. 218. 

45 Walter R. Matthews, Anglican, was trained at King’s College, London, of which 

he became dean (1918-1931). He was then successively dean of Exeter Cathedral (1931-1934), 
and of St. Paul's Cathedral, London (1934- ). He has been lecturer at Oxford and 

Harvard, and is author of several works. 
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may conceive to be the moral government of the universe. But the 
contrast usually drawn is that between immo rtality and the re sur rection 
of the body. The latter doctrine, it has been frequently pointed out, is 
the characteristic feature of Christian teaching of the New Testament. . . . 

'‘The old problem of the relation of mind and body has not indeed 
been solved, but it becomes clear that the sharp antithesis between them is 
not tenable. This does not mean that we are Being insensibly carried towards 
materialism. Perhaps the tendency is really in the other direction. It does 
mean, however, that we are discovering that the distinction between 
mind and body is one which is made within the unity of the personal 
life and experience, which therefore includes what we mean by body 
as well as what we mean by mind." w 


1. Sin Brings Its Own Destruction.— Turning then to 
the destiny of the wicked, Matthews rejected both Calvin’s 
abhorrent Eternal Torment and Origen’s Universalism as alike 
unsound. The dean saw ultimate “destruction” as the fate of 


the finally “incorrigible sinners.” In this connection the power 
of “self-determination ” must be recogni zed, and the “risk” 
that it entailed. The first retribution o f evil is “destruction of 
the self.” Because of the importance of his testimony we quote 
Dean Matthews at some length: 


“The idea that eternal punishment of the wicked is somehow implied 
in the belief in the divine justice seems to me one of the strangest aber¬ 
rations of the human mind, and the idea of Calvin that hell shows forth 
the glory of God by showing His justice, no less than Heaven by show¬ 
ing His mercy, one of the most horrible. . . . Are we then led by our 
fundamental assumptions as Christian Theists to the conclusion of uni- 


versaLism? Must all souls in the end be saved? Many o f us no doubt 
would rather err with Origen than be right with Augustine. But I do 
not think that either extreme is forced upon us by the thought of God 
on which w e rest, indeed neither view seems to me to be really in 
harmony with it.” 4T 



r 


2 . Self-determination Involves Risk of Disaster.— 

Dean Matthews continues his line of reasoning thus: 

The Creator, when He brought into existence spirits with the 
power of self-determination, brought Tnto being a sphere in which real 
anTpossIbilities of disaster were present. It would surely be a puerile 
conception of God which would regard Him as allowing the game of 


If 

pow 

risk 


40 Walter R. Matthews, “The Destiny of the Soul 
1930, pp. 199ff. (Italics supplied.) 
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freedom to go on for a time and then , like a parent who has had 
enough of the confusion, bringing it to a stop, giving everyone a present. 
Life is no game, and freedom involves real decisions. We must therefore 
hold to the Apostolic doctrine that the wages of si n is deat h ”** 

3. Wrong Choice Leads to Destruction. —The inevi¬ 
table outcome of such a wrong choice, Matthews holds, is de¬ 
struction: 

“But we shall be giving only a mythological version of the truth if 
we think of God as dealing out destruction from above upon incor¬ 
rigible sinners. Just as the reward of goodness is the opportunity for' 
further developments along the same line, so the retribution of evil is 
the opportunity of further evil. 

“ ‘God gave them up to a reprobate mind,’ says the Apostle. He 
left them to themselves. Here, then, are the two ways: on the one hand, 
the response to the call of that ideal which is indeed beyond our petty 
selves, but the utterance at the same time of the deepest reality of the self; 
on the other, the assertion of the self and its immediate claims. Since 
the first is in harmony with the moral structure of the universe, it opens 
before the soul unending vistas of life* and since the other is in ultimate 
conflict with the nature of reality, it leads through self assertion to the 
destruction of the self.” 46 

That was the position of Dean Matthews in January, 1930. 

VIII. Translator Moffatt—Challenges Eternal Torment; 

Commends Conditionalism 

In 1930 the view of Dr. James Moffatt, 60 famous Bible 
translator-scholar, while serving as a professor at Union Theo¬ 
logical Seminary in New York City, was set forth in an article 
appearing in the then-standard weekly, The Literary Digest. 
He questioned the preponderant view of Eternal Torment for 
the wicked—as well as that of the “another chance” concept. He 
stated, in fact, that the soul’s fate might be “annihilation” but 
not Eternal Torment. He challenged the allegation that the 
human “personality” is by nature “an undying possession.” He 


48 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 49 Ibid. 

“James Moffatt (1870-1944), of the Free Church of Scotland, New Testament scholar, 
taught at Mansfield College, Oxford (1911-1915), United Free Church College, Glasgow 
(1915-1927), and Union Tneological Seminary in New York City (1927-1940). Author of 
several volumes, as well as a seventeen-volume commentary on the New Testament. His most 
widely known work is his complete translation of the Bible into colloquial phrasing, which 
made full use of modern studies in Hellenistic Greek. 
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even spoke with favor of Conditional Immortality—and by 
name at that—which is the complete antithesis of Platonism, 
and which latter he placed over against the concept of Scripture. 
Here were his frank words, reported in the Digest: 



' “But hell may not be a soul’s damnation in that terrible torment 
which an older generation was wont to picture, or another chance for 
purification and redemption, or the acute agony of a remorseful soul. 
It may be annihilation. Prof. James Moffatt, translator of the Bible into 
modern speech and a professor at Union Theological Seminary, recalls 
those words of Christ to His disciples: ‘Fear not them which kill the 
body, but are not able to kill the soul: but rather fear Him which is 
able to destroy both body and soul in hell/ What do such words imply? 
asks Professor Moffatt: 

“A God of awful authority, no doubt. 

“But perhaps more than that. 

“Is the soul capable of reaching an immortal value, or is it immortal 
essentially ? On the scheme of Christian faith, may it be annihilated? Is 
personality an undying possession, or is it attained throu gh obedi ence to 
the creative will of God alone? The implications of the Christian view 
of faith are not incompatib le with the latter, and it is, I thinly a fair 
question whether the view commonly called Conditional Immortality may 
not gain corroboration in the future. It is contrary to Platonism, but 
thereTs not so mucET^vId ence against it in the message of Christia nity as 
some appear to take for granted/’ B1 

Thus another scholarly voice, who taught on both sides of 
the Atlantic, at the beginning of the fourth decade of the twen¬ 
tieth century challenged the Platonic view of the soul as an 
undying entity, placing such over against the teaching of Scrip¬ 
ture. 


B1 James Moffatt, “Hell,” Literary Digest , April 5, 1930, p. 22. (Italics supplied.) 
There is no record of any challenge of this statement or any denial or modification by Dr. 
Moffatt. It stands on record. 












CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN 


Lutheran Bishop, Catholic Cardinal, 
and Anglican Rector Speak Out 


I. Sweden’s Bishop Personne—Sweeping Denial of “Eternal 

Torment” 

Even more remarkable, up in the European Northland, 
just as the first decade of the twentieth century was closing, 
Swedish Lutheran Bishop John Personne, 1 of the diocese of 
Linkoping, wrote with characteristic Norse forthrightness 
that the traditional “doctrine of eternal suffering” for the 
damned is "both unbiblical and unreasonable.” 

This he affirmed in his printed “pastoral letter” to the 
clergy of his diocese. It was an obvious attempt to influence the 
views of both the clergy and the laity under his jurisdiction. It 
expressed his candid convictions and his deep concern. He was 
discussing orthodoxy’s relationship to the Lutheran confes¬ 
sional writings. This notable communication from this lead¬ 
ing cleric is so pertinent to the record of the early Continental 
witness of the century that I quote from it at some length. 

1. Man’s Destiny—“Weakest Point” in Confessional 
Writings. —Questioning the validity of the traditional doctrine 

1 Johan Wilhelm Personne (1849-1926), Lutheran received his training in the Univer¬ 
sity of Uppsala. He became dean of the cathedral at Linkoping in 1897, and was consecrated 
bishop of Linkoping in 1910. In 1885 he was made secretary of the Bible Translation Commis¬ 
sion, and from 1910 to 1917 was chairman until the Bible was translated—now the Standard 
Version. He regarded the Bible as the “eternally deciding” standard. He was critical of 
concepts and dogmas that did not square with its content. He authored about six major works, 
including a New Testament Commentary, and wrote more than five hundred articles for the 
standard encyclopedia Nordisk Famtljebok. His 1910 “pastoral letter” created a tremendous 
stir. 
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Left: Bishop John Personne, of Linkoping, Sweden—Denies Eternal Torment. 
Right: George Waller (d. 1912), Rector and Author—Valuable Handlwok for 

Conditionalists. 


“concerning the state of the dead,” and its relation to the 
“doctrine of the final things,” Bishop Personne wrote candidly 
concerning the vague and u nsatisfactory p osition of the confes¬ 
sional writings on the “i ntermediate state”: 


“ ‘As pertains to these our confessional writings, there is a very 
important doctrine, which is treated very b riefly, vaguel y and unsati s¬ 
f actorily. 1 mean the doctrine concerning the sta te of the dead, and in 
general the doctrine of the last things . This was, and still is, the weakest 
point of the Lutheran confessional writings. This is due to the Reformers’ 
fe ar o f the Roman doctrine ol_purgatory and indulgence. In view of this, 
the “orthodox” presentations relative to the state of the dead and the 
final things are very ambiguous . I understand that it is still “orthodox” 
to teach that the destiny of man is decided when he dies, so that he then 
goes [immediately] to heaven or hell. T he d octrine of an intermediate s 
stat e bet w een death and the final judgment is real ly yet considered 
heretical. Hut how shall we “orthodoxly” consider the final judgment? | 
Shall the spirits of the dead be summoned together from heaven and 
hell to be clothed with their bodies and again be judged? Why they have 
already at death received their final judgment according to the old 
“orthodox” doctrine.’” 2 


/ 

v 


2 John Personne, Till Prdsterskapet i Linkopings stift (“Pastoral Letter,” 1910), p. 20. 
(Italics supplied.) 
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2. “Intermediate State” Is “Kingdom of Death.” —Call¬ 
ing for a change in the confessional writings on this point, the 
bishop continues: 

" ‘It is evident that we must think of an intermediate state between 
death and the judgment, which the Bible quite clearly teaches, namely 
“Hades” or “Kingdom of death”. ... If in this doctrine there shall be 
order or reason —and that we Lutherans, both clergy and laity, have a 
right to demand—then our confessionaT writings on this point must be 
considerecT chang ed in accordance with the teachings of the old [ancient] 
church. I ndirectly this began twenty-eight years ago f 1883 1 when in the 
New Testament and ITHTapostolic confession of faith, the old incorrect 
Lutheran translation of "Hades” by “hell” was changed^ to the correct 
translation, "kingdom of death." ’ ” 3 

3. Dogma of “Eternal Suffering” Is Wholly “Unbibli- 
cal.” —Personne next strikes heavy blows at the disputed “doc¬ 
trine of eternal suffering” as being “unbiblical” and subject to 
legitimate challenge, according to the latitude accorded by the 
Form of Concord: 

“ ‘As far as 1 am concerned, I would wish further to change the 
doctrine concerning the state after death, for I must honestly confess, 
that I cannot believe the doctrine of an eternal suffering, because I 
consider it both unbiblical and unreasonable . And therefore I consider 
—with the privilege the Form of Concord gives me—the ichole doctrine 
concerning the state of the dead and the final events, only as historical 
documents, which “show how the Holy Scriptures in various eras (here: 
in the period of the Book of Concord), as pertains to disputed articles 
within the church of God, were understood and interpreted by the 
teachers who lived then.” ’ ” 

“ ‘The general theory of the confessional writings, that after death 
follows “the blessed state” or “damnation,” I consider binding even 
on the orthodox Lutherans of the twentieth century, because this view 
is Biblical. On the contrary I do not consider that the twentieth century 
loyal Lutherans are obliged to believe the doctrine of the Augsburg Con¬ 
fession regarding an eternal suffering—when “eternal,” in harmony with 
our general usage of language, is taken to mean “without end”—because 
I consider this doctrine unbiblical.* ” 1 

4. Augsburg Confession Dictum Not Founded on Bible. 
—Challenging the Augsburg Confession’s declaration “con¬ 
cerning the damned” as un-Biblical linguistically, the Bishop 

3 Ibid., pp. 20. 21. (Italics supplied.) 'Ibid., p. 21. 

25 
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continues his contention, dealing with the limitations of the 
Greek words aion and aionios: 

" 'The merciless words of the Latin Augsburg Confession concern¬ 
ing the damned in sec. 17 ut sine crucientur (“that they may be tormented 
without end”) are not, according^to my belief, founded on the Bible. In 
the first place the Biblical philolo gy, according to the sharpened philolog¬ 
ical knowledge of our time, supports my view. Because in li nguistic Bible 
\questions it is t he original language of the Bi ble, not any of our tran sla¬ 
tio ns, th at decides the m atter. Regarding this, all informed Bible friends 
must agree. 

A “ 'It is a fact that_ both the Hebrew and the Greek^ the New 
^Testament Greek as well as the classical, lack words to express our con¬ 
ception of eternity. The word which in the Swedish JNew Testament is 
translated by ete rnal (both as pertains to “ eternal life” and "eternal 
death,” etc.) is, as is known, in Greek aionios. This adjective is formed 
from the noun aion w hich does not mean “eternity,” nor is it e ver th us 
t ranslated in the New Testamen t, b ut it means “ag e” or “period of 
time.” This word is used both as pertains to the jpresent_time or age 
and the future t ime or age. _ 

° Tor example, when Jesus in Matt. 12:32 says : “It shall not be 
forgiven him, neither in this age, neith er in the world to com e,” aion is 
used in both place s. Our old church Bible and the 1883 translation trans¬ 
late this less correctly “this world and the world to come.”. . . It is suf¬ 
ficient to know that the meaning o f eternity is not cont ained in aion, 

\ which is the,Latin aevum. But then it is also evident, that the meaning 
of eternity cannot pr ope rly be contai ned in the adje ctive aionios f ormed 
from aion. Literally it means “belonging to a time period,” “lasting dur- 
ing a time period. ” “time age .” if there were such a word in our 
language.’ ” B 

5. Anguish of Damned Precludes Joy for Saved. —Per- 
sonne poses a formidable question concerning any joy for the 
saved, if there is “endless torment and agony 0 for the damned, 
and particularly for one’s “nearest of kin”: 

“ 'For me it is inexplainable how a person, who holds that orthodox 
view, can at any time have a glad moment in this life. He is constantly 
mingling with peopl e whose fi nal destiny will be~to be “tormente d eternally 
without end”: and if he lives in a large community, he hears almost 
daily th e churc h bells announce—according to his “orthodox ”_view— 
that a human soul ha s be en cast into the eternal torment, wi thout end. 
To me it is even more inexplainable, that such an “orthodox” person can 
expect even a h appy mom e nt in eternity , when he knows that contem- 
poraneou sly with h is blessed estate , continue the endless torment and 




*Ibid. t pp. 21, 22. 
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agony of innu merable millions of the accursed . Can he, if he loves his 
neighbors as^ h imself , yes, even if he has just a little bit of human love 
and is not solely a selfish wretch, have even a single happy moment? For, 
according to such an orthodox person’s doctrine, death would often be 
the door to eternal damnation and to endless agony for his^ nea rest of 
kin , f or his parents, his brothers and sisters, for his companion, and his 
children. How can such a person, unless he is extremely wanton, have a 
single happy moment?’”* 

6. Frightful Interpretation Invoked to Sustain Fal¬ 
lacy. —Bishop Personne closes this section of his amazing “pas¬ 
toral letter” to the clergy by castigating the “miserable” exe¬ 
gesis sometimes invoked to sustain the eternal “agony of the 
lost” assumption. 

Note the bishop’s searching words: 

" ‘The exegesis, that for example in Rev. 21:4 "God shall wipe away 
all tears fro m their eyes ," etc., sees a guarantee that God shall cause 
the saved to forget the agony of the lost, that exegesis is so miserable that 
I am almost ashamed to mention it. And when I hear of a clergyman who 
rejects the apprehensions of his members concerning the eternal suffering 
with the exhortation: "Do not think about that, just see to it that you 
yourself will be saved," I have difficulty in not thinking mean things of 
him. Yes, one can even yet hear the old, frightful interpretation: when 
the blessed think about or hear the wailing of the lost, it augments their 
joy at the thought that they could have been in the same flames, but 
were sav ed; and in that feeling they drown with their songs of praise 
the wailings of the damned. 

" *If m a fi re a person were saved, while his parents, brothers and 
sisters, wife and children, and a multitude of others perished in the 
flames, and he, happy that he was rescued, would begin with songs of 
praise to drown the wailings of the others—what would we rightly say 
or think about such a person? Yet here it concerns only a suffering of 
short duration, not concerning an eternal fire and endless agony.’" 7 

Such, up in the far Northland, was the voice of one of 
Sweden’s leading bishops, speaking out, back in 1910, against 
the inconcealable fallacy of the dogma of Eternal Torment, 
which he viewed as but a holdover of the fabricated dogma 
of the dominant pre-Reformation, Medieval Church. His plea 
was not without effect. 


Ibid ., pp. 24, 25. (Italics supplied.) 
7 Ibid ., p. 25. 
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II. Cardinal Billot—Dead “Sleep” Until Appointed Awakening 

Even in the higher_echelons of Catholicism unexpected 
statements have appea red that are singularly out of tune with 
the traditional papal positions on the nature and destiny of 
man. These constitute fringe voices in the far-flung chorus that 
knows no creedal boundaries. One such declaration was made 
by no less a personage than a cardinal in the very city of Rome 
—highly trained Cardinal Ludovico Billot. ST, 8 who for 
twenty-five years tau ght dogmatic theology at the Gregorian 
Pontifical University in Vatican City, a graduate institution. 
He was therefore thoroughly acquainted with Catholic theology 
and Roman tradition. 

In a book titled La Parousie (“The Parousia ’), issued in 
1920, the cardinal touches on two points coming within the 
scope of our quest. We do not set Billot forth as a Condition- 
alist, but as having taken a long step in that direction—away 
from the traditional papal position shared by many Protestants. 
Here is a succession of illuminating statements appearing in his 
volume dealing with the Second Advent in relation to every in¬ 
dividual’s unchanged condition between the time of death and 
the time of the judgment. 

1. Man’s Fate Fixed Immovably at Death. —Billot 
declares that everyone’s destiny is settled forever at the mo¬ 
ment of death. His condition yyill continue unchanged to the 
day of judgment at the end of the world. It will not have varied 
when the Son of man comes later in the clouds of heaven. 
That, Billot says, is the dictum of Scripture. Note three of his 
explicit statements: 

'* ‘Thus, death fixes us forever in the moral state in which it finds us, 
without leaving us any possibility of ever changing it. Thus, before the 
tribunal of Jesus Christ, the inquiry will deal solely with that which we 


8 Ludovico (Louis) Billot, S.J. (1846-1931), French cardinal, was trained at the 
Seminary of Blois. After occupying the chair of dogmatic theology at Angers, he taught 
dogmatic theology for twenty-five years at the Pontificia Universitas Gregoriana in Rome. He 
was active in the controversy against Modernism. Named Cardinal-deacon in 1911, he re¬ 
signed in 1927, and retired to a Jesuit novitiate at Rocca di Papa. He had adopted the 

E rinciples of Action Frangaise, and when they were condemned in 1926, he left the college. 

[is book La Parousie, was consequently written in the midst of his cardinalate. He was 
author of a dozen works. 
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have done, whether good or whether evil, while in the body. Thus, at the 
precise instant when the soul is separated from the body, takes place the 
particular judgment of which the last judgment will be but a repetition 
or solemn confirmation. 

“ 'Thus, for each one of us who dies, everything is, with regards to 
the salvation of the soul, exactly as it would be if the entire interval 
between the last day of our life and the moment of the Parousia were 
eliminated, exactly as it would be if the one coincided punctually and 
mathematically with the other, and we were seized by death only to be 
immediately cast at the feet of the Judge, before the face of the Son 
of man arriving in the clouds of heaven with the great power and great 
majesty described to us in the Gospel. This is what has always been 
believed in the Church. 

“'This is what is formally taught in the Scriptures—in the Old 
Testament as well as in the New Testament . This is what no one has 
ever attempted to refute with any resource of critique —no, not even 
in the recent Modernist school any more than in all the schools whose 
heritage it has gathered and whose procedures of demolition it has 
perfected.' ” 0 

A few pages farther on he repeats the same thought: 

“'Death, in seizing him, fixes him in the state, whether of grace, 
whether of damnation, in which the great day of universal judgment will 
find him.'”' 0 

The thought is similarly expressed on an earlier page. It 
is so reiterated that there is no possibility of misunderstanding. 
Thus: 

'"In the state in which man is found on the last day of his life, 
in this very state will he be found on the last day of the world, and that, 
as he was on the day of his death, so will he be judged on this day.' ” " 

That, of course, contravenes the common Catholic position 
of the purification wrought by the fires of Purgatory. But ac¬ 
cording to Billot, there is no change during the interim between 
death and the Second Advent. 

2. Sleeps in Death Until General Awakening.— Car¬ 
dinal Billot also significantly stresses the related fact that death, 
in Scripture, is denominated “sleep ”—sleep until the hour of 
final awakening. Here are two statements: 

" 'Who does not know, after all, that in the Scriptures of the New 
Testament death is constantly presented as a sleep? That therein the 


• Ludovico Billot, La Parousie, p. 143. (Italics supplied.) 

10 Ibid., p. 166. (Italics supplied.) 11 Ibid., p. 141. (Italics supplied.) 
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dead are currently called those that sleep, and those who die those who 
fall asleepT (Matt. 27:52; John 11:11; 1 Cor. 7:39, and 15:6, 18, 20; 
1 Thess. 4:12-14; etc.).’” 13 

“ 'And this is what, in all hypotheses, will put them in a category 
altogether apart from that of the other dead, who go down into the grave 
there to sojourn and sleep until the happy hour of the general awaken - 
ing.' " 13 

This is likewise a most remarkable position for a Roman 
Catholic, and a prelate at that, to take. It is actually one of the 
three basic postulates of Conditionalism. One wonders whether 
these declarations had any bearing upon his resignation. 

III. Anglican Waller—Valuable Handbook for Conditionalists 

Soon after the turn of the century Anglican Rector G. Wal¬ 
ler 14 produced a very valuable handbook, it might be called, 
containing nearly sixty tabular charts listing and classifying all 
the Hebrew and Greek words for soul, spirit, life, breath, grave, 
hell, immortality, sleep, asleep, punishment, et cetera, in¬ 
volved in the immortality question. The tabulated texts are 
conveniently printed in sequence, with paralleling original- 
language and matching English verses in their variant forms. 
These form the basis for his conclusions and observations. 
Nothing that the present writer has seen is quite comparable 
to it. (Photo on page 768.) 

Equipped with an excellent knowledge of Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin, and endowed with an analytical and logical mind, 
as well as advantaged by having before him the over-all evi¬ 
dence of Scripture—obtained from his unique tables and classi¬ 
fications of all key Hebrew and Greek words or phrases bearing 
on the subject—and motivated by a reverent loyalty to the sov¬ 
ereignty of the Inspired Word, Waller came to remarkably 
sound major conclusions. These conclusions provide tangible 


12 Ibid., p. 164. (Italics supplied.) 

13 Ibid.* p. 184. (Italics supplied.) 

14 George Waller (c. 1857-1912), Anglican, was trained at Trinity College, Dublin. He 
was successively curate of Havant, Sealortb, Liverpool, Leamington, and Welling, and then 
rector of St. John the Baptist, and St. George’s, Stamford. England. His marriage in 1882 
into a family of some means evidently made it possible Tor him to retire from full-time service 
in 1891 to devote himself to research writing and publication of Biblical View of the Soul 
and Biblical Concordance on tfti $ vnt .—“ 
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support for the principles and precepts of Biblical Conditional- 
ism. And these tabular comparisons, it might be added, some¬ 
times include supplemental evidence from the Greek Septua- 
gint and the Latin Vulgate usages. 

Waller’s philological skills, his proficiency in the areas of 
etymology, grammar, and semantics—as well as his acquaintance 
with the historical developments involved in the great Chris¬ 
tian deviation resulting from the adoption of Platonic Immor- 
tal-Soulism—have resulted in an unusual contribution in this 
field. Conditionalist literature is the richer, and the case for 
Conditionalism the more invulnerable, because of his valuable 
production. Exegesis, interpretation of problem passages, and 
pertinent challenges of faulty K.J.V. translations are inter¬ 
spersed throughout his scholarly tables, these features helping 
to make it a reference classic for Conditionalists. 

IV. Remarkable Scope of Ground Covered 

Waller’s Biblical Vieiu of the Soul is divided into five 
parts: (1) The Biblical View of Soul, with appropriate subdi¬ 
visions; (2) The Biblical View of Sheol (Hades, Infernus, In- 
ferus —The Place of the Dead, or Gravedom); (3) The Biblical 
View of Spirit; (4) The Biblical View of the Mortality of 
Man; and (5) A Summary. Part I includes the “Mortality of the 
Soul” and “Subject to Death.” Part II is on where “Nephesh 
Goes After Death,” and “The Place of the Dead or Gravedom.” 
Part IV deals with “The Mortality of Man.” And Part V pre¬ 
sents The Summary, stressing “The Resurrection of the Dead, 
the Great Central Hope of the Christian Church.” Now let us 
continue. 

1. All Faculties and Powers Cease at Death. —Let us 
now note a series of illustrative excerpts. For instance, under 
man as a person, or living organism, Waller says that in death 
all the faculties and powers of mind and body cease to function. 
No separate entity persists: 

“In the following tw enty- two places in the Old Testament Scriptures, 
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where the Hebrew word Nephesh occurs, it is translated in the English 
Authorised Version "By the word soul; and has reference to a living 
material Organism or body, possessed of the faculties and powers of mind 
and body, as existing in a living person or man, which God threatens to 
cut off, or destroy by death; when all the faculties and powers of mind 
and body heretofore exercised through the brain, blood, nerves, and 
senses of the living material Organism or body naturally cease, and the 
whole material Organism or body, deprived of life, returns to dust and 
corruption ” 15 

Man, he states, “is capable of death or destruction, unless 
saved or delivered, and is therefore clearly mortal, being sub- 
ject to death/* * 

2. Total Unconsciousness in “Gravedom.” —Uncon¬ 
sciousness in death is set forth under “The Place of the Dead, 
Gravedom.” After listing and quoting the si xty-five occurrences 
o f Sheol and Ha des, with their Latin equivalent Infernu s, Wal¬ 
ler comments: 


“From the above translations it is clear that Sheol and Hades, 
Infernus and Inferus, to whic h the soul and body are said to go aft er 
A death, is not a place of life or of consciou sness, of happiness or misery, 
but of darkness and death; it is said to be in the dust, with the worms 
under and coveri ng those in it, wh ere death feeds on those who ar e therei 
a place of silence, in which there is no work, nor device, nor kno wle dge, 
n or wisdom, no remembrance of God, no power of praising Go d, or 

hoping for his truth; What can this place be but gravedom, as it is so 



\ frequently translated, the grave? and what can hell [sheot] of the Old 
"Testament be but the h ole or graife in wh ich the d ead are b uriedV ’ 11 

3. Fires of “Gehenna” Only After Resurrection.— 
Coming to the contrasting Gehenna (hell-fire, hell), he tersely 
observes: “It [ Gehenna ] is described as t he place into w hich 


the imp enitent will be cast body and sou l , in a living state y 
after the Resurrection ” 18 

But Waller’s main emphasis is not on the fate of the 
wicked, but on that of the righteous. He occasionally quotes 
from authorities like Bishop B. F. Westcott (d. 1901), formerly 
professor of divinity at the University of Cambridge, as on 
pages 41 and 42. 

15 G. Waller The Biblical View of the Soul, p. 7. 18 Ibid., p. 41. 

18 Ibid., p. f6. 

17 Ibid., p. 38. (Note: All italics are Waller’s in this and all succeeding quotations.) 
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4. As All Powers Cease, So All Powers Restored.— 
In a prefatory statement on the Hebr ew word ruac h , for wind, 
breath, sp irit, and the Greek, Latin, and English equivalents, 
Waller states: 


“As, then, under the word Soul in the former part of this work it 
has been shown that every Being in a living Organism or body is possessed 
more or less of the powers of Breathing, Thinking, Moving, through 
living powers inherent in that Organism or body, so it is reasonable to 
conclude that when that Orga n ism or body is d eprived of life a ll these 
powers shoul d cease, till, as in the case of Man, he is raised again, as all 
the dead, according to the teaching of Scripture, will be raised again, 
at the m Re surrection, at the last day. Nor is there in a ny of the l_ p l 43 jjlaces 
where th e wor ds Soul and Spirit are used in the Old Testament Scrip¬ 
tures, nor in the 491 pla ces where the wor ds Soul and Spirit are used in 
the New Testament, any refere nce to their existence or to their hap¬ 
pi ness or mis ery, in any Intermediate StateToutside oF a living Organism 
or body, as will be more FuTIy referred to in Part IV. (see page 65).*' 19 
“Man goes to death for want of br eath, and he rises to life, by God 
imparting breath to the organism recreated.” 20 


5. Innate Immortality of “Heathen Origin.”— Doubt¬ 
less the most striking and forceful section in the book is Part 
IV, on “The Mortality of Man.” Here is the comprehensive in¬ 
troductory paragraph: 


“ ‘The Immortality of the Soul' is a doctrine of Heathen Origin. It 
was held by the Pagan Priests of Chaldea, Babylonia, and Egypt, centuries 
before the Christian Era; and by Pythagoras the Philosopher, who taught 
the pre-existence and t ransmigration of souls. After him it was taught 
by Socrates, a most celebrated heathen philosopher, and after him by 
Plato and the Platonists, from which sect sprang some of the earliest 
heresie s of the Christian Church of the first^Jour centuries. The doctrine 
of the existence of the soul or spirit of man in happiness or misery after 
death, independent of the body, is nowhere to be found in the Old or 
New Testament Scriptures; whilst in the New Testament the~Resurreclion 
of the body is everywhere held up as the great central hope ol the Chrls- 
tian Church.”” 


6. Death and Mortality From Disobedience. —Turning 
to the Biblical account of the origin of man in Genesis 2, and 
the temptation and Fall in chapter 3, Waller makes this im¬ 
portant comment: 


16 Ibid., p. 44. 


20 Ibid p. 111. 


» Ibid., p. 65. 
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“From the above quotation we learn, that man was created from 
dust , a material Organis m or body, perfect in every part, fitted for the 
exercise of all t he pow ers and faculties of m ind and body for which he 
was created, th rough the means of the senses, of seeing, hearing, etc., with 
which he was endowed, and which were in the body ; but, different from 
\all the lower Animals, he was gifted uith the pow er of Reason, by which 
he woul d be able to know and understand, and follow the will of his 
Creator, when revealed. But this Organism or body was lifeless , until 
'God breathed into man’s nostrils the bre ath of life ; then, and not till 
then, li fe and motion became appare nt i n every pa rt, and man 'became 
a lixring soul/ or person; capable of exercising all those powers of mind 
an d body w ith which God had endowed his Organism, and would have 
continue d to u se them, and for ever, but for t h e sin of d is obedience, by 
rea son of which he was to be deprived of the perpetual use and exerci se 

of them, and was to realize the dreadful sentence of the curse, in being 

driven o ut of the Paradise of Eden, with death and mortality be gun.* 1 ” 

7. No Disembodied “S p irits ” Survive Death. —On death, 
as involving the complete cessation of all life in the intermediate 
state, Waller repeats and then declares further: 

“The Biblical view of death, ther efore, is perfect cessation of all 
the powers and fa culties of mi nd a nd body, as they have been exercised 
in a living material Organism or body, when 'the dust shall return to the 
earth as it was; and the spirit/ that is the breath or life of a ll men (good 
or bad), ‘shall return unto God who gave it,* Eccl. xii. 7.’*” 

Now note: 

“Nor, on the other hand, is there any mention of the existence of 
the righteous or of the souls, or of the spirits of the righteous, in any 
place of happiness after death apart from their bodies until their Resur¬ 
rection." 24 


8. “Sleep” Implies Unconsciousness and Later Awaken¬ 
ing. —As to the Biblical term “sleep,” Waller says succinctly: 

“The sleep of man in_death is referred to in sixty-eight J>1^*L 
figure sleep implying a state of unconsciousness , of all the powers and 
fac ulties of m ind and body, deat h being a Ions sleep; and pointing, 
necessarily, to an awakening and resuscitation of them." 26 

9. No Resurrection of Lower Animals. —Continuing 
the analysis of the four Hebrew words for lying down in sleep, 
Waller adds: 


» Ibid., p 67. 
» Ibid., p. 68. 


a Ibid , p. 69. 
a Ibid. 
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“The figure sleep implying not only a state of unconsciousness of 
every part and power, of Body, Soul, and Spirit; but also a future Awak¬ 
ening, or Resurrection, or Resuscitation of the man, with the restoration 
of all his faculties and powers; but there is no Resurrection^ ofjthe Lower 
Animals referred to in any of the books of the Old or New Testament 
Scriptures/* * 


10. Man’s Pre-eminence Over the Beasts. —An example 
of comment on a given text, such as Ecclesiastes 3:19, is the fol¬ 
lowing, comparing and contrasting man and beast: 


“All animal life has apparently one breath or spirit. In on e Te spect 
the death e>f man and beast is alike; they both return to dust, and perish 
(Ps. xlix. 12). But there is a difference b etwee n them. The spiril~o r 
breath, or life of man, ‘returns to God who gave it* (x ii. 7), to imply 
*y__ that man shall be raised again to life, to eternal rew ard or pun ishment, 
^ which is not said of b easts; s o th at man has pre-eminence over a beast! 
though appar ently in death he has none.” 27 


11. No Immortality Until Resurrection. —Coming to 
Immortal, Immortality, Incorruption, and Incorruptible in the 
New Testament, as to man, he says thes e provisions are only 
for jhe righteous, and then only a[ter the resurrection. The 
righteous are “promised a Resurrection to immortality or eter- 

n al life, but not until the R esurrection an d judgm ent, or sep¬ 
aration of all men at the last day !’ 38 



S' 


!/ 


12. Resurrection Reconstitutes Complete Organism.— 
Continuing with the New Testament terms, Waller reiterates 
for emphasis: 


“Man is said to sleep in death (not his body, for matter is never said 
to sleep, but his person); the figure sleep implying, not only a state of 
unconsciousness of every power and faculty of body, soul, and spirit; 
but also a future awakening , or resuscitation of the man, with the 
restoration joi all his faculties and powers of mind and body in a living 
mat erial Organism or person: and necessarily excludes any capability of 
reward or punishment, of happiness or misery, until the Resurrection, 
when all these faculties^ and powers of mind and body will re-exist" m 

a l ixnnz material Organism or Perso n/* 20 

13. No Consciousness During Intermediate State.— Wal¬ 
ler closes this section of Part IV, on Hades in The Apostles’ 
Creed, with this emphatic comment: 


. t 

-rwi 


20 Ibid., p. 97. 


27 Ibid., p. 107. 


» Ibid., p. 112. 


» Ibid., p. 113. 
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“Hades has already been referred to in this work, as *the state or place 
of the dead, gravedom and it is a most powerful and unanswerable argu¬ 
ment in favour of this assertion, as the teaching of Scripture, from cover 
to cover, that there is not any instance in the Old or New Testament 
Scriptures of any person^ who jvas raised Jrom the dead , having any 
consciousness of any existence in soul or body or spirit, in the inter¬ 
mediate state , or Hades ” 30 

14. Samplers From Ten Summarizing Points. —Part V, 
"The Summary," gives a comprehensive epitome of the detailed 
evidence of the major sections of the volume. Space forbids 
adequate coverage of the ten major points that are presented 
in four pages. But here the evidence is finalized along with 
strictures on inadequate English translations. Three excerpts 
must suffice: 




“Now from these jOT] pass ages it must be clear, that the existence 
of the living soul depends upon the blood as well as upon the breath, 
in a living Organism or body, so t hajt when the blood ceases to circula te 
i n Man or in the Lower Anima ls, all the facu lties and powers oCToul and 
body necessarily cease. But how could this Biblical truth, so distinctly 
stated in these passages, be gathered from the text of the English Author¬ 
ised Version, when the Translat ors have in each of thes e seven quotations 
substituted life as the translation of Nephesh (soul) without any marginal 

note of the fact?” 81 



“Hence the_J>opular opinion, that Christ's soul was not poured out 
unto death, as being incapabl e of death ; some affirming that it went after 
death to happiness in heaven: others supposing that it went to Happiness 
after death to that part of Hades, reserved, as they hold, for the soub of 
the righteous; others affirming that it went to Paradise with the soul of 
the penitent thie f, for which there is no authority in Scripture; whilst 
others affirmed that it went to another part of Hades; in which the 
spirits which were disobedient in the days of Noah were imprisoned, 
and ‘preached to them’ as supposed by them to be referred to in 1 Pet. 
iii. 16; but in no case did the y accept the fa ct, that it was poure d out 
unto death*: though it js distinctly stated in each of these New Testament 

_i quotations in the use o f the Greek wo rd Ps ukee ” 32 

“The words Sheol (Ha des) and Gehenn a are complete l y di fferent 
in their character; i n Sheol (Hades), all men are said to sleep alik e, the 
wicked resting there from their troubles till tKe~ Resurrection, but with¬ 

out hope; the righteous resting there ‘in sure and certa in h ope of the 
Resurrection to eternal life’; whilst Gehenna is referred to as th e plac e 

of punishment, for the lost, and is fr equently associated with fir e." 83 


» Ibid., p. 122. 
« Ibid., p. 124 


> Ibid. 

• Ibid., p. 126. 
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In the closing sentence under point ten, Waller stresses 
again the principle of “the complete cessation of all the pow¬ 
ers and faculties of mind and body in man at death till the 
Resurrection.” 34 

That is the gist of Waller’s contribution, here given for 
reference. He emphasizes the two principles of the nature of 
man and his state in death. 


« ibid. 



CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT 


Swedish, English, 

Scottish, and American Voices Attest 


We must banish from our minds any impression that 
forceful discussion of Bible evidence on the nature and destiny 
of man is largely confined to Anglo-Saxon treatises formulated 
in Britain and North America. One of the ablest published dis- 
cussion s in this third decade was produce d by a noted Sw edish 
bishop . In fact, this chapter includes the witness of three 
Swedish bishops— Nygren, An drae, an d Cu l lbe rg. We will open 
with the first. Then we will swing back and forth across the 
Atlantic in the chronological sequence of the published items. 

I. Bishop Nygren—Scholarly Portrayal of “Innatism” v. Condi- 

tionalism 

As intimated, a remarkable contribution in the field of 
our quest was made by scholarly Bishop Anders Nygren , 1 of 
Lund, Sweden. His book, Agape and Eros, 2 appearing in 1938- 
1939, is the most systematic treatise in the area produced by any 
modern Swedish theologian. Outstandingly scholarly and thor¬ 
oughly documented, the book was translated into English in 


1 Anders Nygren (1890-1958) was trained at the University of Lund. After a period 
of pastoral ministry he became proFessor_of_ systematic theology at Lund in 1924, was president 
of the Lutheran World Federation (1 947-19 52), and was consecrated Bishop of Lund in 19*49. 
He lufif been active in several Ecumenical Councils, and is a member of the Study Depart¬ 
ment of the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches. He has written several 
theological works, some of which are translated into other languages. 

a These two Creek words for love “represent two quite distinct ideas of love”— 
one {Eros), “prevalent in the ancient Hellenistic world”; the otKpr f A gape) # VharactefisT«r J nT 
primitive Christianity.” They stand contrastingly for “Nature” and lor “Grace 7 ” TEey 


r epresent two fundamentall y different belief s. 

published in English by the b.tMJ.K Mouse 


rransTator's Preface, pp. vm, x, XiiT.) 


ley 
It was 
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Left: Bishop Anders Nygren, of Lund, Sweden—lunate Immortality Not Christian. Center: Dr. James 
S. Stewart, Professor at Edinburgh University—Fallacy of Surviving Disembodied Spirits. Right: 
Bishop John Cullberg, of Vaster&s, Sweden—Soul as Mortal. 


1951 b y the able Dr. Philip S. Watson, of Handsworth Method¬ 
ist College, of Birmingham, England. The reprinting from this 
new translation shows that the volume is regarded as having 
permanent value. 


1. Platonism and Christianity in Battle and Compro¬ 
mise.— Bishop Nygren first contrasts the Platonic “Eros” with 
the New Testament “Agape,” and then traces their “life-and- 
death struggle,” and final “settlement by compromise” in the 
Christian Church. They belong, he says, to “two entirely sep¬ 
arate spiritual worlds.” 8 Then comes this important statement 
on the “Eros” penetration into Christianity: 

“At a later stage Christianity received through Platonism (or Neo¬ 
platonism) what we might call an official contribution from the Eros 
motif. When Platonism found its way into Christianity, or—to put it 
another way—whe n Christianity tried to express i tself in Platonic terms, 
the Agape motif inevitably underwent a transformation.” 1 

That was the great compromise. 

2. Orphic “Soul,” Body-Prison, and “Liberation.”— 


1 Anders Nygren, Agape and Eros (tr. by Philip S. Watson. Published 1953. The West¬ 
minster Press. Used by permission.), pp. 30, 31. 

* Ibid., p. 54. 
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Turning next to the Greek “Orphic doctrine of salvation”— 
the “wa v of purificat ion.” with its “go al” as the “final reunio n 
of jhe soul with the Divine and its a bsorpt ion into it” B —Nygren 
says concerning the Greek dualism: 

“This conceptio n of the double nature of man, o f the Divine origin 
and quality of the soul, its liberation from the thin gs of sense, and its 
ascent to its original_Divine home, is the comm on basis on wh ich every 
theory of Eros rests/* g 


This i nclu des the widespread "conception of the body as the 
prison-house of the soul, the idea of the transmi gration of so uls. 
belief in the soul’s natural immortality ” 1 This divine spark, 
this “fragment ”—man’s “essential being”—is to be retrieved, 
and returned to its “heavenly home.” According to Greek 
philosophy— 


“the soul is a pearl which has sunk into the darkness at the bottom of 
the sea. It is this immortal, divine, essential being of man that the 
Mysteries seek to redeem. These scattered Divine sparks are to be led back 
and absorbed into the primal Divine fire. Man is the offspring of God; 
the rational part of his nature is a fragment of the Divine cosmic reason. 
What he needs, therefore, is to be made aware of the degradation of his 
present state, put off the earthly trappings that prevent his true nature 
from coming to light, and being thus purified ascend to his heavenly 
home /’ 6 


According to such, “the human soul is fundamentally a 
Divine being.” “ That is the Greek Eros concept. 

3. “Eros”—Innate Immortality; “Agape”—Resurrec¬ 
tion. —Discussing next the “Platonic dualism” and its notion 
of the “pre-existent state of the soul,” Nygren dwells on the 
conflicting “two sets of ideas” that are “connected with the 
Eros motif and the Agape motif.” 10 They are, in reality, funda¬ 
mentally opposite, though often confused. Note carefully that 
innate “immortality” is the essence of the Platonic concept of 
the soul: 


“When Plato speaks of the soul, the thought of the immortality of 
the soul is always present. Immortality is a natural endowment of the 


8 Ibid., p. 164. 
a Ibid. 

7 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 


s Ibid., p. 165. 

0 Ibid. 

10 Ibid., pp. 169, 172, 224. 
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soul, which bespeaks its Divine origin. All that is required is that the 
soul should purify itself and set itself free from its bondage to sense 
in order to return to its Divine origin. The Divine life of immortality 
is its normal condition.” 11 

Next note the vital Agape ‘ resurrection” contrast: 

“This idea of the natural immortality of the soul is completely 
foreign to the Agape motif. Instead, we find a belief in the resurrection 
of the (lead. In the course of history these two—belief in the immortality 
of the soul and belief in the resurrection of the dead—have constantly 
been blended together; yet in fact they belong to two opposite religious 
and ethical worlds.” 

The contrast is impressive. "Eternal Life” is not based on 
any human "endowment,” but on the "act of God”: 

“Wherever the natural immortality of the soul becomes the funda¬ 
mental religious dogma, we can be fairly certain that we are within the 
sphere of Eros. But where the Agape motif is dominant, it regularly 
expresses itself in belief in the resurrection of the dead. If participator ^ 
in the eternal life of God is possible for man, the possibility is not based 
on any natural quality or endowment of man, but simply and solely on 
a mighty act of God. Just as it is God who makes the sinner righteous, 
so it is God who makes the dead to live.” 1 " 

Then Nygren remarks that man is an “entirety”:*^ 

“Resurrection is the sign-manual of the Divine Agape. It has nothing 
to do with the contrast between soul and body, as if one part of man’s 
being were by nature divine and immortal while the other was impure 
and perishable. Death is the judgment of God upon hu man life in its 
entirety , and res urrection is the renewal of human life, likewise in its 
"entir ety, by G od’ s love .” u 

That is the heart of the Nygren contention. 

4. Innate Immortality Concept Held “Not Christian.” 
—The basic destination and provision of the Christian goal is 
the "resurrection.” This principle is emphasized by Tatian and 
Justin. Innate Immortality and resurrection are opposites. 
Nygren’s historical build-up is not only impressive but soundly 
accurate: 

“The ancient Church differs most of all from Hellenism in its belief 
in Resurrection. Christian tradition affirmed the 'Resurrection of the 


11 Ibid., p. 224. (Italics supplied.) 
™ Ibid. 


13 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 
” Ibid., pp. 224, 225. 
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flesh,’ which the Apologists opposed to the Hellenistic doctrine of the 
‘Immortality of the soul/ The antithesis was conscious and intentional, 
for at no point so much as this was their opposition to the Hellenistic 
spirit felt by the early Christians. The Platonic, Hellenistic doctrine of 
the Immortality of the soul seemed to the Apologists a godless and blas¬ 
phemous doctrine, which above all they must attack and destroy. Their 
motto in this regard might well be Tatian’s word: 'Not immortal, O Greeks, 
is the soul in itself, but mortal. Yet it is possible for it not to die/ 

“The di fference between Christian and non -Christian in this matter 
was so great that belief in the ‘Resurrection of the flesh’ could become a 
shibboleth.TJne who believes in the ‘ImmortaTtyof the soul'Thows thereby 
that he is not a Christi an. As Justin says: ‘If you have fallen in with some 
/ who are called Christians . . .'and who say that there is no resurrection 
of the dead, but that their souls, when they die, are taken to heaven; 
do not imagine that they are Christians/ ” 15 

Moreover, Greek i nnatism is a “blasphemous” assault on 
‘‘God's divini ty": 


"In the Platonic, Hellenistic view, immortality is a native possession 
of the human soul. But such a doctrine, from the Christian point of 
view, is in line with the Fal l; it is man’s attempt to make himself like 
a d. to make himself God; it is an assault on God’s divinity. Instead of 
j laking eternal life from God’s hand as a gift of his unmerited Agape, 
(man insists that he possesses it in his own right in virtue of the divine 
•n ature of the so ul. That is why the idea is godless and blasphemous.” 18 

Justin, on the contrary, insisted "God alone is eternal and 
incorruptible." Life for man is ever and always a “gifV j 

“Th e human soul lives, not because it is life, as God, bu t because 
it has life, because God imparts life to it. L ife does not belong to the 
soul as it belongs to God. If man that dies does not remain in death, 
that can only be due to an act of the Divine will/’ ,T 

And Tatian held a similar view. But not all so believed. 


There was a growing division of view. 


5. Origen: Body Is Spirit's “Prison-House." —After not¬ 
ing again the "Hellenistic view" that “the body is the prison 
and tomb of the immortal, divine spirit," 18 Nygren comes to 
Tertullian’s pronounced “Catholic Faith," and his eternal retri¬ 
bution-suffering emphasis. Speaking of the Alexandrian "philo¬ 
sophical syncretism," Nygren says: “The fusion of the Eros and 


18 Ibid., pp. 280, 281. Nygren gives the precise documentation for all quotations. 
™lbid. f p. 281. ” Ibid., p. 282. ** Ibid., p. 284. 
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Agape motifs, which had occurred personally in Clement of 
Alexandria, is systematically worked out by Origen.” 19 

This “Platonic philosopher/’ Origen, “pours the content 
of the Christian faith into Greek moulds, but he produces a real 
religious synthesis.” 20 

Origen never deviated from Dualism. On this Nygren is 
emphatic. He cites Origen: 

“Man has thus a dual nature: on the one hand, the fallen spirit, on 
the other, the body which is the spirit’s prisonhouse." a 

“It is indisputable that Origen holds the Hellenistic belief in the 
‘Immortality of the soul.’ ” 22 

“Thus, in Origen, primitive Christian eschatology is replaced by a 
spiritualizing evolutionary process.” 23 

6. Irenaeus Rejects “Natural Immortality” Concept. 
—Turning, in contrast, to Irenaeus, Nygren stresses his fidelity 
to the primitive Agape faith. Life is not inherent in man. Such 
a view is a “rejection” of God: 

“The heretics, following Hellenistic tradition, spoke of the ‘Immor¬ 
tality of the soul’ as something inseparable from its ‘nature’ or essence; 
but to Irenaeus this is vain conceit, ingratitude to God and rejection of 
Him—‘as if we had life from ourselves.’ ” 24 

In contradistinction to Greek “natural immortality” Ire^ 
naeus stoutly affirms: 

“Our life, present and future alike, is absolutely dependent on the 
will of God. Our whole being therefore, spirit, soul, and body, possesses 
life because and for so long as God wills that we shall live; and when 
He sometime recalls us to life in the Resurrection, even then we shall live 
only because it is His will, and not by reason of any given necessity of 
our nature.” 25 

Thus Irenaeus “in the interests of the idea of Agape . . . 
combats the idea of ‘Natural Immortality/ ” 39 Nygren’s con¬ 
sidered conclusion is: 

“When mortal and corruptible flesh becomes, in the Resurrection, 


18 Ibid., p. 368. 

20 Ibid., p. 369. 

21 Ibid., p. 384. 

22 Ibid., p. 385. 


23 Ibid., p. 386. 

24 Ibid., p. 404. 
*Ibid., p. 405. 
M Ibid., p. 406. 
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immortal and incorruptible, obviously this transformation is not due to 
its own nature, but to the operation of the Lord, who can give the mortal 
immortality and the corruptible incorruptibility. If man's body repre¬ 
sents the very essence of mortality, it in particular is the object of the 
deed of Divine might, the Resurrection." 37 

Such is the remarkable witness of Bishop Nygren of 
Sweden. It reminds one of the stalwart championship of Petavel 
of Switzerland, in 1890. 

II. Bristol’s Findlay—Conditionalism Both “Reasonable and 

Consistent” 

We now turn to England. Professor James Alexander 
Findlay, 28 noted educator, was for thirty years professor of New 
Testament at Didsbury College, at the Univer sity of^ Bristol. 
In The British Weekly, of May 4, 1933, in a column called 
“The Correspondence of Prof. J. Alexander Findlay,” he dis¬ 
cusses the propounded question “Is Immortality an Inalienable 
Possession of Man?” and makes several valuable statements. 

“Conditional Immortality” and “Destructive Fire.” 
—Commenting on a “very remarkable book” by Dr. J. Y. Simp¬ 
son, professor at New College, Edinburgh, titled Man and the 
Attainment of Immortality, and answering several inquiries on 
the “fundamental” question of Conditional Immortality, Find¬ 
lay declares man to be “capable of becoming sons of God” but 
not being such “by nature.” True life, he holds, depends upon 
entering into “fellowship with God.” It is brought about by the 
individual “response to the gift of grace.” If man fails to enter 
into that relationship he will ultimately “become extinct.” Find¬ 
lay stressed the destructive reality of the fire that will consume 
the wicked. The issue before man is, in a word, “immortality or 
extinction,” and man must make the “ultimate choice.” It is 
in this setting that Findlay says: 

27 Ibid., pp. 407, 408. 

-** James Alexander Findlay,. Methodist pastor and teacher, was trained at Magdalen 
College, Cambridge University. He was minister successively at Wrexham, Birmingham, Cardiff, 
and Wakefield. From 1919 to 1949 he taught New Testament at Didsbury College, a Methodist 
institution affiliated with the University of Bristol. He was author of several books, chiefly 
commentaries on the Gospels, acts of the apostles, and the teachings of Jesus. 
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“The more closely I study my Bible, the more convinced I am that 
this is the substance of its teaching, and that the doctrine of conditional 
immortality thus understood is _both entir ely reasonable and consisten t 
with the mercy as well as the justice of God. It gives a meaning.to. some 
of the sterner words of Jesus, which we are only too ready to explain away 
as merely figurative. Against all such sentimental dilutions of our Lord's 
most solemn warnings I protest with all the force at my command: we 
must take them seriously. The ‘quenchless fire’ o f which He so often 
spea ks is not a tormenting, b ut a destructive, fire, and is a terrible 

men may so persistently refuse the call of Go d in J esus on 
this side and the other that they may be incapable of response, and then 
the kindest thing is to let them become extinct.” 30 

Thus, Findlay adds, they will have "actually perished/’ 31 


reality. 


"Some 


III. Boston’s Knudson—Growing Rejection of Eternal Torment 

Theory 

A passing word must be given to Dean Albert C. Knud¬ 
son, 32 of the Boston University School of Theology, who states 
that there is a growing feeling that the notion of eternal punish¬ 
ing is inconsistent with the goodness of God. 33 The Eternal Tor¬ 
ment tradition does not adequately take into account the fact 
of human freedom. And Knudson dissents from the view that 
if all are not saved, God’s purpose in creation is therefore 
thwarted—because of this very element of man’s freedom. 34 


IV. Swedish Bishop Andrae—Resurrection Life, Not Discarnate 

Existence 

As mentioned, the international scope of the revolt against 
the Platonic Innate Immortality postulate as a pagan intrusion 
—and its corollary, the Eternal Torment of the wicked—is 


29 James Alexander Findlay, “Is Immortality an Inalienable Possession of Man?” 
The British Weekly , May 4, 1933, p. 84. 

30 Ibid. 

31 Ibid. 

42 Albert C. Knudson (1873-1953), Methodist, was trained at Minnesota, Boston, 
Jena, and Berlin universities. He was professor at Boston University School of Theology 
(1906-1943), and was dean. Author of about eighteen volumes, he stressed the Arminian 
position. 

33 See Albert C. Knudson, The Doctrine of Redemption, pp. 403, 503. 

34 Ibid., pp. 503ff 
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impressive. We note another witness, again in Scandinavia. 
According to Prof. Dr. Hjalmar Lindroth, in 1929 a Swedish 
association for a new reformation (Sveriges religiosa reform - 
for bund) was founded by Emanuel Linderholm. In fact, the 
organization published a journal, Religion och kultur. Various 
men of eminence gave support to its objectives and emphasis. 
For example, there was Bishop Tor Julius Andrae ,* of Lin- 
koping, Sweden. 

1. Death Means Destruction of Consciousness. —In his 
book Det Osynligas Varld (“The Unseen World”), Bishop 
Andrae wrote concerning “consciousness” in death: “If death 
means the d issolution of the cell formation that constitu ted our 
personality, it must mean the destr uction of our conscious¬ 
ness/* M 

Deploring the widespread acceptance of Spiritualism as 
“depressing,” the bishop places upon Platonism responsibility 
for the popular belief in Innate Immortality: 

“Plato’s thoughts concerning the soul have become determinative for 
the thought and belief of millenniums, the foundation for the doctrine of 
the Christian Church, and the basis for the philosophical speculation.” 37 

2. Resurrection of Body and Soul as “Entity.” —Bishop 
Andrae likewise expresses concern over the connection of In¬ 
nate Immortality with primitive animism and its implications, 
fearing it will alter the concept of continuing “human person¬ 
ality.” 38 He also notes the intrusion of Dualism. Then, turning 
to the positive and scriptural side, the Bishop feels it to be his 
“duty” to state “why the resurrection appears to me to give 
the deepest expression for the Christian belief in eternal life.” 
It provides “real life in a real world.” This is based on the 
resurrection , and of body and soul as an “entity,” not with the 
soul as an emaciated shadow with a discarnate-soul existence. 
As to the Biblical truth, Bishop Andrae says: 

38 Tor Julius E. Andrae (1885-1947), Swedish Lutheran bishop, was professor of 
comparative religions in Stockholm in 1927, and at Uppsala in 1939. He became minister of 
Ecclesiastical Affairs and Public Instruction in 1936, and bishop of Linkdping, in the same 
year. A specialist in comparative religions and the psychology of religion, he was a member 
of the Swedish Academy. 

36 Tor Julius E. Andrae, Det Osynligas Varld (tr. by H. O. Olson), pp. 56, 57. 

” Ibid., pp. 85, 86. ™ Ibid., p. 89. 
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'‘It [the Bible] tells us that the life which we expect in the coming 
age, will be a real life in a real world. The belief in the resurrection 
grants the righ t to the dear and inescapable view of the natural, non- 
confused sense concerning the human being as an entity of soul and body. 

It delivers us from the gloomy conception of an eternally brooding, 
enfeebl ed, non-p r oductive soul-exis tence, an existence without being or 
doing, which is more terrifying than death itself.” 38 

So, wherever we turn we find essentially the same concern 
and virtually the same developing concepts and expressions. 
There is an undeniably harmonizing chorus of dissent against 
the traditional view of the nature of man. 

V, Edinburgh’s Baillie—Admits “Conditionalism May Be Right” 

The book And the Life Everlast i ng (1934) , by Scottish Dr. 
John Baillie/ 0 professor of divinity at the Univers ity of Edin¬ 
burgh, was originally a course of l ectures at the C olgate-Roches- 
ter Divinity School in America, in 1932. Baillie’s was yet another 
voice in the growing “current discussion” on the immortality 
question/ 1 He begins with the source of the traditional view— 
the “primitive,” or animistic, concept of “some kind of sur¬ 
vival/’ with its “second self, or ghost, which, being released from 
the corpse at death, goes on to live a life of its own,” with its 
“belief in immortality.” 42 

1. Platonism Traced Back to Animistic Sources.— 
Turning next to Platonism’s postulate that the “soul is im¬ 
mortal and indestructible,” “ Baillie terms Plato’s philosophy a 
“defence of animism ”—that “all natural processes are ulti¬ 
mately due to the agency of souls.” 44 To such, “to think of a 
soul as dying” is a “contradiction.” But Platonic immortality i/ 
w as “an entirely disembodied kind”—a “shadowy second self,” 

or “double.” 48 Out of all this there developed “Western monas- 


98 Ibid., p. 105. 

40 John Baillie, Anglican, was trained in the universities of Edinburgh, Jena, and 
Marburg. He was subsequently professor of Christian theology at Auburn Seminary, pro¬ 
fessor of systematic theology at the University of Toronto, and at Union Theological Seminary, 
then principal of New College, and dean of the faculty of divinity (1950-1956). He has been 
special lecturer in various universities and seminaries, and has authored a dozen works. 

41 John Baillie, And the Life Everlasting (Yale University Press), p. v. 

42 Ibid., p. 77. 

43 Ibid., p. 79. 44 Ibid., p. 80. « Ibid., pp. 81, 92. 
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ticism” and “the doctrine of the immor 
soul” 46 


tality of th e 


Further, what the concomitant “doctrine of eternal punish¬ 
ment” does is “to make evil an eternal element in t he universe/ * 
which Baillie labels as “Manichean dualism.” This position he 
refers to as “repellant,” with its “chamber of horrors eternally 
present.” 47 


2. Conditionalist Position May Be “Right.” —Professor 
Baillie thus comes to the question of choice between two “al¬ 
ternatives”—namely, innate or “conditional” immortality—and 
makes this important statement: 

•__^If we reject the [pagan] doc trine of eternal evil, then we have to 

choose between the alternatives of conditional survival^ and universal 
restoration . And thi s choice is likely t o b e determin ed by our judgment 
on a single issue. The conditionalist holds that complete annihilation is 
the natural fate of souls from which every trace of the divine image has 
been effaced, and it may be that in this the conditionalist is right *' 48 

In passing, Baillie speaks doubtingly of ^universalism.” 40 

3. The Hope of Christian Expectation.— Recapitulat¬ 
ing, Baillie refers to primitive “tribalism with its purely corpo¬ 
rate ethic and immortality,” and “Brahminism with its . . . 
reabsorption of all finite spirits into one general fund of spirit¬ 
ual life.” Eliminating these, we are faced with “two remaining 
alternatives”—“pessimism,” or the “hope of everlasting life 
with God.” There is little solace in inherent “life,” before de¬ 
scribed. “If we ourselves have indeed passed ... into the marvel¬ 
lous brightness of the Christian expectation, the praise is not 
to us but to the grace of God in our Lord Jesus Christ.” 60 The 
implication is clear. 

VI. Scotland’s Stewart—Pauline Truth v. Greek and Jewish 

Errors 


Church of Scotland’s Dr. James S. Stewart, 51 well-known 
professor of New Testament language, literature, and theology 


49 Ibid., p. 111. (Italics supplied.) 

48 Ibid., pp. 244, 245. (Italics supplied.) 

60 Ibid., pn. 286, 287. 

61 James S. Stewart (1896- ), of the Church of Scotland, 


47 Ibid., p. 244. 

48 Ibid., p. 245. 


was trained at St. 
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at the University of Edinburgh, in his _A Man in Christ, l ike- 
wise points out t he error of the Greek concept of In nate Im¬ 
mortality—a spiritual entity persisting without a body, with 
death as the “escape” of the soul from its body prison. He 
stresses, instead, the Biblical necessity of the resurrection. He 
says, “Paul could not thus conceive a realm of disembodied 
spirits.” Here is Stewart’s key statement: 

‘'Philosophy had taught the Greek to believe in a purely spiritual 
immortality, without a body of any kind. Wise men regarded the body 
as a tomb in which the living spirit lay buried. . . . Death was the 
imprisoned soul's escape. But Paul could not thus conceive a realm of 
disembodied spirits. To him , the very idea would have been repugnant: 
witness the earnestness of his desire that he should ‘not be found naked’ 
after death, but ‘clothed upon with our house which is from heaven.' 
The real point at issue, of course, as Paul saw very clearly, was the con¬ 
tinuance of personal identity. S ome s ort of body there must be, if the 
sou ls essential in dividuality was to survive ” 52 

Next note the antecedents he lays down. 

1. Antecedents and Consequents of Salvation. —Stew¬ 
art speaks of “t he fact of deat h ” and how it must be “de¬ 
st royed,” “else Christ’s work remains i ncompl ete.” He tells how 
the “very principle of death” will ultimately be “eliminated and 
cease to be.” And he speaks of how the “universe itself” will 
be “remade.” Then he takes up the “coming resurrection” 
and the “destiny of believers”—and cautions that Paul’s “all 
shall rise” declaration “cannot be conclusively proved” to 
mean that “all in the end must enjoy salvation” 53 —the premise 
of Universalism. (Stewart photo on page 783.) 

Stewart emphasizes the fact that the Christian has “passe d 
from death to life. Hence the resurrection of the hereafter is 
simply God’s seal set upon the life in Christ which the believer 

n ow possesses.” Stewart then points out that to the Greek mind 
“the whole conception of a resurrection was strange and novel 

Andrews, Bonn, and New College. After a series of pastorates, in 1947 he became professor 
of New Testament language, literature, and theology at the University of Edinburgh. He is 
author of seven volumes. 

62 James S. Stewart, A Man in Christ. The Vital Elements of St. PauVs Religion 
(Harper and Row), p. 267. (Italics supplied.) 

53 Ibid., pp. 265, 266. 
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X 7 


and puzzling.” M But it is God’s plan and glorious provision. 

2. Fallacy of Surviving Disembodied Spirits. —Dr. Stew¬ 
art then examines the erroneous Greek contention of “dis¬ 
embodied spirits” surviving death, as already depicted. He pre¬ 
sents the fundamental clash with Paul’s inspired portrayal of 
the afterlife, and its “continuance of personal identity” and 
“essential individuality.” “ 

3. “Crass Materialism” of Jewish Concepts. —Dr. Stew¬ 
art next deals with the basic difference between Paul’s por¬ 
trayal of the resurrection and the concept of the Jews, and 
emphasizes the contrasting twin errors of the Greeks and the 
Jews: 

“But if Paul differed from the Greek conception of immortality, he 
differed equally from the Jew ish. Resurrection was a familiar enough 
idea to the Jews, but it was marked by a crass materialism. The veryjbody 
which had died was to rise again. Even if its elements hacTbeen dissolved 
and its particles scattered, they would be r eassembled a nd made to live 
by a miraculous act of God. This, too, Paul rejected. His o w n po sition 
was one midway between the-G reek and the Jewish. And it seems to have 
been the direct consequence of the vision that came to him at his con¬ 
version. There C hrist had appeared to him with His resurrection body. 

“It was the same Jesus who had died. On the question of identity. 
there could be no doubt whatever. And yet there was a difference. A 
change had happened. ‘The bodjfj)Oli™^Nation’ had become 'the body 
fit glory/ . . . The Greek view of immortality safeguarded spirituality, 
but endangered personal identity. The Jewish view safeguarded identity, 
>Jbut endangere d spiri t uality. Pau l's view preserves both spirituality and 
personal identity. And this is what gives it its suipassing influence and 
appeal.” " 

4. Twin Blessings of the Second Advent. —Coming to 
the “indwelling” Christ as the “believer’s security,” the sober¬ 
ing scenes of the “judgment,” and the glorious Second Advent 
that will break upon the world “like dawn in the eastern sky,” 
Stewart speaks of the twin blessings it will bring—(1) “the 
life of glory” for the “individual believer,” when “this corrupt¬ 
ible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on 
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immortality” and (2) for “the cause of God” there will be 
“victory, final and complete.” 67 Such was Dr. Stewart’s graphic 
depiction. 

VII. Bible College Forbes—No “Infinite Torture for Finite Sin” 

Sometimes the pressures were intense. In 1936 Prof. Avary 
Holmes Forbes , 68 long-time professor at All Nations Bible Col¬ 
lege, of London, published a brochure titled The Last Enemy, 
which “caused such a storm” that he was compelled to resign at 
the end of the academic year." It had repudiated the doctrine 
of the Eternal Torment of the wicked as “derogatory to God’s 
character,” for it involved the basic fallacy of “infinite torture 
for finite sin.” 00 Forbes had taken the precaution of submitting 
his manuscript to a number of theologians, such as Samuel H. 
Wilkinson, recognized Hebrew scholar and head of the Mild- 
may Mission to the Jews, who called it “a clear interpretation” 
in harmony with the “Supreme Authority.” 61 

1. Did Christ Suffer “Infinite” Punishment? —Forbes’s 
investigation was begun by a request to discuss eternal punish¬ 
ment at a YMCA meeting. This drove him to a fresh review of 
the whole question. In seeking to formulate his own conclusions 
he asked a number of scholarly friends the following question: 

“If our Lord paid the full penalty for the worst of sinners, yet the 
‘orthodox hell’ was not in that penalty (which is the teaching all through 
the Bible)[ h ow can a hell of endless torment remain for mankind? Does 
not t his contradict the whole teaching of Scripture?” 82 


Ibid., p. 272. 

58 Avary Holmes Forbes (1853-1938) was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, then 
took law at Lincoln’s Inn. He became a member of the Council of the All Nations Missionary 
Union—an interdenominational missionary body, founded in 1892, with Dr. F. B. Meyer as 
president. In the same ■year the All Nations Bible College was also established in London, 
likewise with Meyer as principal, where missionaries could be trained “free from the enervating 
influence of Modern rheology and religious Rationalism.” (The Missionary Review of all 
Nations.) 

From the outset Forbes was a lecturer on church history, Roman controversy, and 
Christian evidences. In 1923 a “Doctrinal Basis” was drawn up, signed by all members of 
the council and all teachers in the college. Article 9 read, “We believe in . . . the eternal 
punishment of those who have ignored or rejected the offer of salvation.” It was over this 
article that Forbes’s separation came in 1936. He was author of some twenty books and 
pamphlets. 

60 Printed open letter, “Mr. Avary H. Forbes and All Nations Bible College,” dated 
October, 1936. 

** Avary H. Forbes, The Last Enemy, p. 4. 

81 Forbes’s Letter. 

82 Forbes, The Last Enemy, p. [i]. 
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His own answer to this specific question was this: 

“It is true we can never measure the greatness of the sufferings of 
Christ: what we can measure is its duration. Does anyone maintain that 
our Lord’s sufferings lasted after He was ‘received up into glory? If the 
‘suffering was finite, how could the punishment be infinite?” 

In his Foreword he added another provocative thought: 
“As Heaven had not yet begun for the dead in Christ, so ‘Hell* 
had not begun for the dead in Satan.” 64 

From a book The Tent and the Altar Forbes quotes ap¬ 
provingly the phrase “When we die may we sleep in Jesus.” “ 
That indicated his view on the intermediate state. 

2. Testimony of Twelve Conditionalists Cited. —Dis¬ 
cussing the contention that “all” evangelical leaders have held 
to the notion of Innate Immortality and Eternal Torment, 
Forbes states clearly: 

“Ty ndale and Luther seem to have held a conditional immortality 
only; i.e., that, as ‘the gilt of God is eternal life/ immortality does not 
belong to the soul at all, until it is conferred upon it by God; and that 
it is conferred only upon the righteous, and then only after the resurrec¬ 
tion.” M 

In substantiation he quotes from both. He also cites ex¬ 
cerpts from the ten additional well-known Conditionalists— 
Dean Farrar, Bishop Perowne, Professor Olshausen, Archbishop 
Whately, Dean Alford, Dr. R. W. G. Dale, Dr. Joseph Parker, 
Dr. R. F. Weymouth, Prime Minister Gladstone, and Canon 
Dearmer of Westminster. 67 The latter is quoted as saying at 
Westminster Abbey: 

“The wicked and monstrous doctrine of hell, which had been fastened 
upon Christendom more than a thousand years before by St. Augustine, 
had only been shaken off by intelligent people in quite modern times. 
(The Times, 7th December, 1931.)” 88 

The collective testimony of this noted group includes 
denial of any Biblical basis for Innate Immortality, man de- 

M Ibid., p. fii]. 64 Ibid., p. 2. 85 Ibid., p. 10. 

M Ibid., p. 7. On L uther and Tynda le see pp. 65-79 88-100. 

87 Ibid., p. 8. 

88 Ibid. 
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dared a candidate for immortality, the wicked not kept alive 
but forfeiting life, and “destruction” not meaning everlasting 
wretched existence. Such was the concensus. 

Even C harles S purgeon is quoted as saying, in later life, 
“I have no quarrel with the Conditional Immortality doc¬ 
trine.” “ 

3. Christ’s “Full Penalty” Precludes Eternal Tor¬ 
ment. —After dilating on the great apostasy of the Middle 
Ages, with its “doctrine of hell-fire (buttressed by the in¬ 
vention of ‘Purgatory’),” as exploited by Rome, 70 Forbes reverts 
to the determining relationship of atonement and Eternal Tor¬ 
ment, and says: 

“The whole faith of the Evangelical Church is built on this doctrine 
of the vicarious suffering of Christ, Who paid the full penalty for our 
sin. Now, dear Reader, where, in Christ’s payment of the full penalty, 
does [an eternal] ‘hell’ come in? And i f hell was n ot in the penalty H e 
paid, how can it be in ours ?** 7 1 

Forbes closes his brochure with the telling words “The 
last enemy that shall be abolished is death” (Rev. 20:14). 7a So 
fidelity to conviction on the nature and destiny of man cost 
Forbes his teaching position. 

VIII. Bowman American Tract—Arrays Plato Against Paul 

A stimulating American tract, presenting a series of cogent 
contrasts, was issued by W. H. Bowman in 1937. It says so much 
in such a small compass, and is so pertinent, that we quote five 
key paragraphs, as a sample of lesser writings circulating in 
North America on this issue in this fourth decade. Paul, the 
Christian apostle, and Plato, the heathen philosopher, are set 
forth as in irreconcilable conflict in their teaching. Here is 
Bowman’s lead-off paragraph. 

1. Paul’s “Revelation” v. Plato’s “Speculation.”— In 
terse phrasings it begins with the problem of “human destiny”: 


“ Ibid. 

™ Ibid., p. 13. 


nibid., p. 14. 
™ Ibid., p. 30. 
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~7~ "The great theological question now agitating modern Christendom 
(is wh ether they will take Paul o r Plato for a standard in settling the 
(question of human destiny. Paul teaches that immortality is cond itional; 
(Plato, that it is unconditional. Pauline theology gives immortality on 
laccount of character, while Platonic philosophy gives it without chara cter. 
The immortality that Plato teaches becomes a system of woe; that of 
Paul, one of happiness. Plato's was speculati on ; Paul's was Revelation.” 78 

2. “Revival” of Dead v. “Survival” of Soul. —Again, 
“philosophic assumption” is set over against “a divinely revealed 
fact”: 

“Paul teaches that immortality is conferred on us by a resur rection^ 
Plato, that we have it without a resurrection. Paul teaches that a resurrec¬ 
tion from the dead is an absolute necessity in order to have future life; 
Plato teaches us that death liberates our immortal (?) souls, and gives us 
more freedom than we could have in the body. Plato teaches that the body 
is non-essential; Paul declares that unless it (the bodyj is raisecTfrom the 
dead, all who have falle n asleep in Christ have per ished. Paul taught the 
r evival of the dea d: Plato taught the survival of the soul. Plato’s theory 
is a philosophic assumption; Paul’s, a divinely revealed Jact ” 74 

The conflict is irreconcilable. 

3. Paul Accords With Scripture; Plato Contradicts It. 
—The scriptural basis and agreement of Paul with Scripture 
and its perversion and defiance by Plato are next portrayed: 

"Plato contradicted Bible writers; Paul agrees with them. Plato’s 
theory necessitates the change of plain statements of Scripture into 
figurative language; while Paul’s harmonizes with the entire Bible. Plato 
teaches that men are judged at death; Paul, that the executive judgment 
is at the second co ming of Chr ist. Paul taught th e gift of God was eternal 
life. Plato taught that we had it already. Paul teaches that we are to put 
on immortality at the resurrection; Plato teaches that we are to put off 
mortality at death. Paul teaches that death is an enemy; Plato teaches that 
it is a friend. Paul teaches that Christ brought immortality to light; Plato 
claims to have discovered it beforehand. Paul teaches that ' the wages of 
sin is death;* Plato teaches that the man can never die, no matter how 

much he sins.” 75 

- 

4. Paul Honors Body; Plato Depreciates It. — Plato nic 
Dualism is then placed in contrast with Pauls treatment of the 
unity of the “whole m an”: 


73 W. H. Bowman, Paul or Plato?—A Comparison of 'Their Teachings on the Question 
Immortality , pp. 3, 4. 
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“Plato t eaches that all m en are naturally immortal and as incapable 
of dying as God himself. Paul teaches that the 'first man was of the earth, 
earthy;' Plato, that the real man is a spirit and not material. Plato taught 
that the body was a c log, a shackle, a priso n house, and to be dropped 
at death; Paul taught that t he body was for the Lord, a temple for the /V 
Holy Spirit, a subject of redem ption, and to be raised fr om the dea d 
in glo ry, honor, incorruptib ility, and immortality. Plato taught that the 
soul was immortal, and could not die, could not perish, could not be 
destroyed and would exist forever; Paul taught that the whole man, soul 
and body, was mortal and corruptible, could die, could perish, could be 



destroyed, and, in agreement with St. John, t hat only ‘he that doeth vy 
the w ill of God ahideth fore ver.' ” 76 

Bowman thus lifts his voice against “Platonized theology.” 7T 
And he proceeds to list a whole regiment of Platonic phrases 
that appear in popular theology in conflict with the terms of 
Holy Writ. 

5. Stock Phrases of ‘‘Platonized Theology” Listed.— 
Here is Bowman's tabulation of common phrases echoing 
Pl ato's contentions and flaunting Paul's inspired teachings , 
in an attempt to show how far popular theology has drifted 
from the Bible platform. They form an imposing array, and are 
extracted from religious books, periodical columns, prayer 
books, hymnals, ministers’ manuals, tombstones, and such: 

“ ‘Death is the gate to glory,' ‘the soul can never die,’ ‘immortal soul,' 
‘never dying soul,' ‘disembodied souls,’ ‘immortal spirit,' ‘glorified spirits,’ 
‘deathless spirit,' ‘spirit world,’ ‘glory land,’ ‘the upper fold,’ ‘the brighter 
home above,' ‘the upper and better kingdom,' ‘the home of disembodied 
souls,' ‘gone to the spirit land,’ ‘is safe in heaven,' ‘has passed over to the 
other side,’ ‘has gone to be an angel,’ ‘our baby is now a little cherub in 
heaven,' ‘there is no death,' ‘death is another life,' ‘the body is only a 
cage,' ‘friends of yore have flown to heaven, springing from their house 
of clay,’ ‘the remains,’ ‘what is in the coffin is not the man,’ ‘his soul is 
now burning in hell,' ‘sinner if you don’t repent you will go to hell when 
you die, and burn there forever,' ‘repent, and you can go to heaven when 
you die,' ‘eternal hell,' ‘never ending torment,’ ‘eternal misery,’ ‘endless 
pain,' ‘everlasting torture,’ ‘eternal sorrow,’ ‘the place where memory 
never fades, and conscience always stings,’ and a multitude of such 
phrases.’’ 76 
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The clash of such with Scripture cannot be gainsaid, ac¬ 
cording to Bowman. 

IX. Oxford’s Quick—Man Wholly Dies Before Totally Living 

Note must also be taken of British Dr. Oliver C. Quick, 7 ’ 
professor of divinity at Oxford, and his Doctrines of the Creed, 
originally given as lectures to the theological students of Dur¬ 
ham. 80 All the way through his scholarly and conservative 
treatise 81 Quick contrasts the foibles of Greek Platonic philoso¬ 
phy with the certainties of Biblical revelation as relates to 
immortality. 83 Like many, many others he contrasts Bible truth 
as to man’s life and destiny with Budd hism’s futile ly “undying 
cycle of birth and death and temporal becoming.” 83 

Presenting the “atonem ent” as pr oviding victo ry “not 
merely over death, but also through d eath,” 84 Quick declares 
that Christianity alone makes death “a positive and necessary 
con tribut ion to the perfection of created life.” Other “phi loso¬ 
ph ies of immortali ty^ make death “u nreal”—“a release for the 
spirit through the dropping off of the material body.” But with 
Christiani ty “ life m ust be lost before it can be fully w on.” M 
Quick brings the issue before us through this truism: 

‘'Many believers in God reject belief in the [innate] immortality of 
the soul. And on the other hand some have believed in the immortality 
of the soul, while rejecting belief in God." m 

He then asks the question, “Is the human soul by nature 
such as to survive the death of the body?” 87 His repeated answer, 
in varying forms, is No! 

1. Immortality Is Gift of Death-conquering Christ.— 
Turning in chapter 24 to “The Teaching of the Bible on Life 

79 Oliver Chase Quick (1885-1944), Anglican, was educated at Harrow and Corpus 
Christi colleges, Oxford. After serving as curate, chaplain, and vicar in several appointments, he 
became canon of Newcastle and then Carlyle, next of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and finally pro¬ 
fessor of divinity and ecclesiastical history at the University of Durham and then of the 
University of Oxford (1939-1943). He was author of twelve major books. 

80 Oliver C. Quick, Doctrines of the Creed, p. X. 

81 Op" 1 **’ 5 l ar JL e bibliography lists such scholars (and their works) as Aulen, Baillie, 
Berdyaev, Brunner, Dodd, Farmer, Gore, Nygren, Ramsey, Taylor, and Temple—names now 



"Ibid., pp. 213, 214. 

Ibid., p. 263. 

” Ibid. 
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After Death,** Quick states that in the Old Testament “there 
are many passag es which roundly deny that the human soul 
continues after life in any life worth having." And as to the 
New Testarnent, "its emphasis" is "on the glorious hope of 
resurrection.” “ Then he remarks: 

"From first to last the Bible is chiefly concerned to teach us that our 
faith and h ope must be in God, that it is on God’s Kingdom, not on 
personal survival and its particular phases and circumstances, that our 
aims and affections should be set.” * 

Then comes his crucial statement: 

“This is the great conclusion which the Bible reaches. The immor¬ 
tality of man is the gift of the living God who conquers death. Of that 
the Bible assures us; but it does not answer our questions about what 
happens to the soul when the body dies. And it would be difficult to 
cite any text outside the Apocrypha which suggests that the soul of man 
is by the necessity of its own created nature immortal." 80 

The canonical Scriptures give no support to any Innate 
Immortality. Resurrection, Quick affirms,_|'is perhaps the most 
characteristic feature of the Christian gospel." w That is the 
means of receiving immortality. 

2. "Heavenly Life" Not Through "Liberation of 
Soul.** —Noting the weakness of the "Hellenic doctrines of 
immortality," Quick says of the Biblical truth: 

"The change from earthly to heavenly life is not and cannot be a 
gradual process of ascension, in which the falling away of the material 
body is merely a further liberation of the soul; rather it is a process of 
increasing tension and conflict leading to a crisis in which the earthly 
man must wholly die in order wholly to receive life” ” 

And how is this provided? 

"The gateway to the heavenly and eternal life is the self-sacrifice 
which Christ first accomplished only through his death, and in which 
he enables Christians to follow him." ® 

There is, Quick observes, an "essential difference" between 


* Ibid., p. 264. 

» Ibid. 

w Ibid., p. 266. (Italics supplied.) 
« Ibid. 

“ Ibid., p. 268. (Italics supplied.) 
w Ibid. 
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believing in ‘resurrection” through Christ and innate “im¬ 
mortality of the soul.” M It is a gift to be received, not an in¬ 
herent possession. 

X. Swedish Bishop Cullberg—Soul Is “as Mortal” as Body 

Returning again to Sweden, we note briefly the position 
of Lutheran Bishop John Olof Cullberg (1895- ). After 

seven years of study in the University of Gothenburg and an 
additional seven of study and research in the University of 
Uppsala, he became a member of the faculty of Uppsala, and 
served as rector in three dioceses in Sweden. In 1940 he was 
made bishop of the diocese of Vasteras. He was author 
of Kyrkan och tiden (“The Church and the Time”). It is 
noteworthy that in his 1940 “pastoral letter” to the clergy of 
his diocese he wrote that of itself the “soul” is by nature as 
“mortal” as the “body.” It is through the resurrection, he held, 
that we receive “eternal life.” This leads to a deathless life 
of “eternal communion” with God. Here are his precise words: 

" ‘The nature of man does not account for the belief in the resur¬ 
rection but only the sovereign creative power of God’s love gives us the 
assurance of a life after death. There is nothing in me which deserves to 
s urvive deat h. In itself my soul is as mortal as my body . But the eternal 
life, which God even here can create in my heart, encircles the promise 
of a new, personal existence, which does not know of death and corrup¬ 
tion, a life in eternal communion with God and those whom His 
unfathomable love has saved. Thus also rings the resurrection faith in 
the apostolic words: "For I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, . . . 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord." ' " * 

So spoke the bishop of the Vasteras diocese in 1940. (Photo 
on page 783.) 


M Ibid., jp. 269. 

John Olof Cullberg, “Dogmernas Insida,” Herdabrev till Vasterds stift. 








CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE 


Group Statements 
and Individual Utterances Concur 


This chapter begins with an exceptionally cogent presenta¬ 
tion, written about 1940, by Anglican Archdeacon Guillebaud. 
This treatise is still in manuscript, from which we have ex¬ 
cerpted liberally, by permission. Another noteworthy contribu¬ 
tion is the 1945 r eport of t he Anglican Commission, which has 
the weight of a group statement. These, and the remaining 
items, all speak for themselves. 

I, Archdeacon Guillebaud—Ultimate Extinction for Wicked 

The late Harold Ernest Guillebaud (1888-1941) was 
trained at Marlborough, and then at Pembroke College, Cam¬ 
bridge. After a period as rector of St. Michael’s, Bath, he went 
to Africa in 1925 under the Church Missionary Society, serving 
in Uganda and Ruanda. He returned to England in 1933 for 
a time, then went back to Ruanda in 1936 to continue his im¬ 
portant translation work. In 1940 he was made archdeacon of 
Ruanda-Urundi. 

Guillebaud was a brillant Bible translator. The C.M.S. 
magazine Outlook stressed his scholarship and his “linguistic’* 
skills, which enabled him to translate the greater part of the 
Bible, the Prayer Book, a hymnbook, and Pilgrim’s Progress, and 
to produce a grammar. 1 This journal regarded Guillebaud’s 

1 Church Mission Society Outlook, June, 1944, p. 3. 
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Left: Harold Ernest Guillebaud (d. 1941), Archdeacon in Uganda—Ultimate 
Extinction for Wicked. Center: Sten Kahnlund, Rector of the Catharene Church 
of Stockholm—Creative Resurrection Bestows Immortality. Right: Dr. H. Martyn 
Cundy, Schoolmaster of Sherborne—No Survival of Separate Souls. 


death as a great loss to the work of the church. His theological 
views were influenced by the exacting demands of his transla¬ 
tion of the Scriptures, and his were usually mature conclusions. 
He returned to Cambridge for four years, serving as curate of 
St. Paul’s. During this period he wrote Why the Cross? (1937), 
United Bible Study (1939), and Some Moral Difficulties of the 
Bible (1941). 

1. How “The Righteous Judge” Came to Be Written.— 
Guillebaud was a keen analyst, a cogent reasoner, and an able 
Bible expositor—particularly of the problem passages pertain¬ 
ing to the nature and destiny of man. Both Dr. and Mrs. Guille¬ 
baud were deeply troubled over the “traditional views” of 
“everlasting torment in the fires of hell” for the wicked, but 
they both accepted this view under the impression that it was 
taught by the Word of God. It was a doctrine, however, that 
Mrs. Guillebaud rejected with her mind, because it was ir¬ 
reconcilable with the character of God. It appeared to be a 
“mystery” which she “could never hope to understand on this 
earth.” So for a time she attempted to “lock it away in the inner 
recesses” of her mind—“like a skeleton in the cupboard, not 
even to be thought about, much less spoken of.” 2 

3 H. E. Guillebaud, “The Righteous Judge” (book ms., 1940). Foreword, by Mrs. 
M. G. Guillebaud, p. i. 
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Just at that time Mrs. Guillebaud was deeply impressed 
by a sermon preached in Holy Trinity church, Cambridge, set¬ 
ting forth the “eventual annihilation of the lost.” She shared 
this new idea with her husband, hoping he would accept it. But 
in this she was disappointed. 

Soon after, her husband learned that the well-known Evan¬ 
gelical scholar, Dr. Basil F. C. Atkinson, of Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity, likewise held the “ultimate destruction” view concerning 
unrepentant sinners. This led Guillebaud to put aside all pre¬ 
conceived ideas and to restudy the whole question again from 
the Scriptures. 

About this time one of the university students asked, “If 
God is ‘all in all,’ how can there remain any territory into 
which He can never enter?”—i.e., an eternally burning Hell. 
So the work on his book Some Moral Difficulties of the Bible, 
which Mr. Guillebaud was writing at this time, was set aside, 
and the man uscrip t of a new book, “The Righteous Judge,” 
came to be largely written just before his return to Ruanda, 
Africa. In fact, it was finished on shipboard, en route again to 
the mission field. 3 

2. Outline and Scope of the Manuscript. —Decrying 
traditionalism and wishful thinking, Guillebaud in his Intro¬ 
duction insisted that “any valid doctrine of future punishment 
must rest upon the Word of God at every point.” Then follow 
the fourteen chapters, the outline and scope of which can be 
seen from a glance at the chapter headings: 

“Part I. What Does the Bible Teach? 

“1. Is Every Soul Immortal? 

“2. Will Evil Exist Forever? 

“3. The Meaning of the Word ‘Eternal.’ 

"4. The General Trend of Bible Teaching. 

“5. Four New Testament Passages. 

“6. The Problem of Unequal Opportunity. 

“7. A Second Chance After Death? 

“8. Universalism. 

“9. Conclusions Summarized.” 


3 Ibid., p. ii. 
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“Part II. Objections Answered 

“10. Objections From the Traditional Side. 

“11. Why Should This Life Be Decisive? 

“12. Objections to the Extinction of Existence. 

“13. Objection to Penal Suffering. 

“14. General Conclusion/' 

3. Innate Immortality Not Declared in Scripture.— 
He reasoned logically that if the soul is indestructible, then 
“every reference to its death or destruction must of necessity be 
understood to mean an intolerable existence.” * But he im¬ 
mediately adds, “It is significant that the words 'immor tal soul 1 
are never found in the Bibl e.” “A 'life* or ‘sou l * whi ch c an b e 
forfeited orjost doe^jiot at all naturally suggest an immortal 
soul, but rather the opposite. ” 6 

God alone is “absolutely immortal,” and “there is not a 
single statement anywhere in the Bible” that suggests He has 
“bestowed immortality on every soul.” Moreover, a “living 
soul” is “not an immortal soul,” for God said that if man “dis¬ 
obeyed God he ‘should surely die.* ” And Paul says “that the 
‘death* introduced by the fall affects ‘not the body only but the 
soul in the life beyond.' ” The “living soul” in Genesis 2:7 is 
rendered “living creature” in Genesi s 2:19; 9:12, an d elsewhere 
includes the “brute creation.” e 

4. “Image of God” Does Not Denote Immortality.— 
Immortality is a “gift” from God to believers, “not something 
which He has ordered to be a natural possession of humanity.” 
Nor does the fact that ma n was made in the “image” of God 
prove his i mmorta l ity, for “immortality is no more an essential 

quality of God than omnipotence, om niscience, and om nipres- 
ence, which He certainly nev er i mparted to man.” In any case, 
that term “tells us nothing by itself as to his [man’s] immortal¬ 
ity.” And a nyway, man fell “an d def aced the image,” and Adam’s_ 
son, begotten “after his [Adam's] image (Gen.5:3), was subject 

to ‘death.* ” 7 


*ibid., P . i. 
*Ibid., p. 2. 


0 Ibid. 

7 Ibid., p. 3. 
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5. Hostile Hell “Corner’' to All Eternity “Unthink¬ 
able.” —In chapter two (“Will Evil Exist Forever?”) Guille- 
baud declares pointedly: 

“It seems unthinkable that after it [the end], and to al l etern ity, therein 
wil l still be beings hostile to God existing in His universe, still a corner 
of it subdued by force, and no t one with Him in love.” 8 

6. Eternal Punishment May End “Existence” Forever. 
—In “The Meaning of the Word ‘Eternal’ ” (chapter three) 
Guillebaud says that “eternal” means “more than endless.” 
Citing Sodom and Gomorrah as examples of “suffering eternal 
fire” (as in Jude 7), he says: “Eternal punishment may mean a 
punishment which ends for ever the existence of the persons 
punishe d.” * 

7. Penal Suffering Not to Continue Forever. —The 
four problem passages in this area (“ Matt. 1 8:34, 35; Mark 9:43- 
48; Rev. 14:10, 11; 20:10”) must be understood in the l ight o f 
the “general teachi ng,” of the Bible. And he adds: 

“Penal suffering therefore certainly forms a part of Bible teaching 
about the doom of the lost, but there is no statement that this suffering will 
continue for ever." 10 

To burn up implies “total destruction,” such as the “chaff,” 
“utterly destroyed by fire.” “The word ‘unquenchable’ means 
simply ‘that which nothing and no one can quench,’ which 
cannot be prevented from accomplishing its destructive pur- 

>1 31 

pose. 

8. Ultimate Extinction of Existence for Wicked. —It 
is clear that the wicked must “suffer in the process of destruc¬ 
tion.” Nevertheless, their doom is “destruction” 12 —ending in 
the “end of existence.” These texts are not intended to mean 
“an eternity of conscious torment,” but rather “destruction.” In 
other words, they indicate “ultimate ending of existence ” 13 

“We submit that the life of any living thing is necessarily ended by 
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fire, unless God supernaturally provides otherwise: therefore, where fire 
is in question, the verb ‘destroy’ is not ambiguous at all, but definitely 
implies the ending of life.’* 14 

Discussing the Parable of the Unmerciful Servant ( Matt. 

I' 18:34, 35), he pointedly observes: 

“A prisoner who never comes out of prison does no t live there 
eternally. The slave who was delivered to the tormentors till he should 
pay two million pounds would not escape from them by payment, but 
he would assuredlv die in the end.” 15 

9. Memorial of God’s "Righteous Judgment/* —As to 
Mark 9:43-48, which is based on Isaiah 66:24, Guillebaud says, 
"Th e spectacle of corpses,** in the process of "corruption and 
burning," becomes a "perpetual memorial of the righteous 
wrath of God, and His judgment against sin.** 19 Similarly with 
the "smoke of their torment," it will be—"a perpetual memorial 
of the righteous judgment of God, which will continue after it 
h as achieved the destruction of the wicked." 17 

And as to Revelation 14:10, 11: 

“Are we to understand that the torment will continue for ever and 
ever? . . . The words ‘the smoke of their torment goeth up unto ages of 
ages’ do at first appear to say this, but this is not at all necessarily the 
mea ning. In considering Mark 9:43-48 we saw that the meamhgTHere is 
that there will be a perpetual memorial of the righteous judgment of God, 
which will continue after it has achieved the destruction of the wicked.” 18 

10. Satan’s Existence Shall "Come to an End." —Com¬ 
ing to Revelation 20:10, and the punishment of the devil, 
Guillebaud holds that this text needs to be understood in the 
light of Ezekiel 28:11-19, where of Satan—under the symbol 
of the “King of Tyre," who was once " ‘the anointed cherub 
that covereth,’ and was in Eden the garden of God"—it is said, 
“thou shalt never be any more” (Eze. 28:19), indicating "his 
existence shall come to a n end." 19 

11. Not All "Suffer Equally** in "Second Death.**— 
Under "The Problem of Unequal Opportunity" (chapter six), 


i* Ibid., p. 24. 
» Ibid., p. 29. 
16 Ibid., p. 30. 


” Ibid., p. 33. 
« Ibid. 

19 Ibid., p. 35. 
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after an able discussion of the whole question and the matter 
of “degrees of punishment/’ Guillebaud concludes: 

"The penal suffering of the lost is not endless. And this being so, de¬ 
grees in the severity of the suffering would probably imply varying dura¬ 
tions of it. But here we are in a region of speculation, for time itself is of 
this world. One thing is dear, that not all the condemned will suffer 
equally in th e second death, and in view of the immense differenc es in 
opportunity and guilt among men, this conclusion is one which we may 
very thankfully accept." 20 

12; Judgment “Irreversible and Final” in Issues. —As 
to “A Second Chance After Death?” (chapter seven), Guillebaud 
affirms: 

"The whole trend of Scripture teaching, and especially that of our 
Lord, is entirely opposed to any such opportunity being given after the 
Judgment. As Hebrews 6:2 says, it is an 'eternal ju dgment/ irre versible 
and final in its issue to all etern it y." 31 

That, he says, is clearly the general sense of Scripture. And 
as to two obscure disputed passages sometimes cited, Guille¬ 
baud sagely says: 

"It is very unwise to build an important doctrine on the sole authority 
of two very obscure passages, as to the meaning of which the ablest ex¬ 
positors ha ve offered a wid e variety of explanations." 23 

"We must leave the 'hard cases' to God, sure that whatever His decision 
is it will be absolutely just.” “ 

13. Bowing of “Every Knee” Not Universal Salvation. 
—Chapter eight deals with the theory of “Universalism,” which 
Guillebaud defines as the contention that— 

"although those who have rejected Christ will have to pass through a period 
of penal suffering in the next world, proportionate to their guilt, and to 
their obstinacy in refusing to turn to Him, all will eventually be saved.” 24 

Reverting to the “eternal punishment,” already discussed, 
Guillebaud defines it as “a punish ment with endless results, a 
doom from which there is no return,” as carrying the “dreadful 
implication of finality.” 25 Then he continues by examining the 
passages (1 John 2:2; 1 Tim. 4:10; 2:4, 6; Titus 2:11) most fre- 


0 Ibid., p. 44 
1 Ibid., p. 45. 

* Ibid., p. 46. 


* Ibid ] p. 49.* * 

* Ibid. 
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quently invoked by Un iversalists. Guillebaud states that these 
“texts simply express the universal love of God, and the univer¬ 
sal offer of His salvation to those who persist in rejecting it.” 20 
Commenting on the expression “every knee shall bow,” 
he adds that while all lost souls will one day rightly acknowledge 
Jesus as Lord, “it should be noticed that Paul does not say 
'their Lord/ and that there is no mention of salvation.” Again, 
in Philippians 2:9-11 the same apostle states that every “knee” 
and “tongue” will pay homage to the Judge. The “main thought 
is the divine glory of the Lord Jesus.” But “not a word is said 
as to the saving effect of the homage.” 27 

The wicked are impelled “to acknowledge His divine glory, 
and offer Him an unwilling homage.” Having examined Isaiah 
45:23; Romans 14:11; and Philippians 2:9-11; Guillebaud re¬ 
marks, “Not one of the three passages, considered with its con¬ 
text, suggests any idea of the ultimate salvation of those who 
have died without Christ.”” Guillebaud concludes with: 

“We claim that these [Universalist] interpretations are contrary to 
the natural use of language, and that there is nothing in the Bible to justify 
them. Salvation is salvation, offered here and now, to be accepted now, and 
delivering the soul from death, and there is no other salvation than this." * 


II. Guillebaud’s Summary of Conclusions 


1. No Eternal Consciousness of Existence for Wicked. 
—In chapter nine (“Conclusions Summarized”) Guillebaud 
“summarizes the conclusions reached in the foregoing chapters,” 
and considers “the doctrine as a whole.” 90 His first conclusion is: 

“An inquiry into the meaning of the word ‘eternal' showed that, 
though permanence is an essential part of it, this does not necessarily prove 
that eternal punishment must be a punishment which the condemned 
endure in a conscious existence for ever and ever. The Bible speaks of 
‘eternal salvation,' ‘eternal judgment,' ‘an eternal sin’ (Heb. 5:9; 6:2; Mark 
3:29 R.V.). But these expressions do not mean a salvation which is eternally 
being effected, or a judgment which is eternally being pronounced, or a 
sin which is eternally repeated: they mean a salvation, a judgment and a 


Ibid., p. 52. 

» Ibid., p. 57. 
Ibid., pp. 58, 59. 
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sin which have eternal results. So then just as we are saved for ever, we 
are not for ever being saved, so we believe that the term ‘eternal punish¬ 
ment' does not mean that the condemned will for ever be in a state of 
being punished, but rather that they will be punished for ever, i.e. that they 
will be for ever separated from God, and their existence will be ended for 
ever." “ 


2. Penal Punishment Does Not Involve “Everlasting 
Torment.” —His next conclusion declares suffering to be part 
of penal punishment: 

“Apart from four or five passages, there is not even an appearance of 
teaching everlasting torment in the Bible. What it does teach is that He 
who had said ‘Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden/ and 
‘Him that cometh unto Me I will in no wise cast out/ will say to those 
whom He condemns, ‘Depart from Me, all ye workers of iniquity,' and they 
will be driven into the outer darkness, separated by an eternal judgment 
from God's presence. The Lord Jesus and John the Baptist compare them 
to useless weeds or chaff, thrown into the fire to be burned up, or again to 
barren branches of the vine, which men gather, and cast them into the 
fire and they are burned. It will be observed that it is the destructive func¬ 
tion of fire which is emphasized here, but of course destruction by fire is 
a very awful thing, and it is made clear that there will be penal suffering." “ 

3. A Destruction With No Return. —Guillebaud then 
turns to the “end of existence” for the wicked, as a denial of 
universal restoration: 

“God only has immortality, and eternal life is His gift, bestowed on 
the believer through Jesus Christ, but the wages of sin is death. Thus the 
general drift of the teaching both of our Lord and His apostles about 
future punishment is that it will be a final exclusion from God’s presence, 
a destruction for ever (Ps. 92:7), from which there can be no return. The 
Bible nowhere gives any ground for hope that any who have been con¬ 
demned will ever be restored to eternal life with God. The judgment, the 
punishment, the destruction are eternal." 83 

The purpose of Matthew 18:34, 35 is— 

“to emphasize the finality of the judgment, and close the door to any hope 
of restoration. Sin is compared to an unpayable debt: a slave handed over 
to the tormentors till he should pay two million pounds would never come 
out free, and would suffer awful things, but in the end he would assuredly 
die." ** 


81 Ibid. 

83 Ibid., pp. 60, 61. 
“ Ibid., p. 61. 

« Ibid., p. 62. 
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4. God Cannot Tolerate Eternal Rebellion. —Piercing 
to the heart of the whole issue of sin, salvation, and the ultimate 
disposition of sin, Guillebaud draws these important conclu¬ 
sions: 

Tt is impossible even to begin to understand Eternal Punishment, if 
it is considered in isolation from the problem of evil and the doctrine of 
the atonement. Why evil was allowed to come into the universe is an in¬ 
soluble mystery: but it is certainly here, and it is certain that a holy God 
cannot have fellowship with it, and must will its destruction. 

“But because God is Love* H_e longs to save man from destruction, and 
the Bible tells us that through the Cross He found a way of condemning 
sin and yet saving the sinner, a w ay infinitely costly to Himsel f. But the 
purpose of that Sacrifice was not only to save the sinner from death, but 
also to save him from sin. The sinner must repent—that is, he must desire 
to be delivered from sin—and he must believe in his Saviour. Those who 
refuse God's salvation on God's conditions are not saved by the sacrifice of 
the Cross, they come before His judgment with their sin, and the wages 
of sin is death." 316 

5. Separate From Sin or Perish With Sin.— As to “what 
is ultimately to happen to the evil which has defiled God’s 
creation,” Guillebaud sagely observes: 

“God provided a way of redemption, and thereby many of His sin- 
defiled creatures have been and are being separated from their sin, and 
He has given to them eternal life that they may be with Him for ever. 
But for those who choose evil, and reject God’s way of deliverance from it 
there is nothing left but to share the doom of that evil principle which 
they have made their own. It must be destroyed when the kingdom of 
God becomes supreme, for evil cannot be permanent in the universe, and 
as they have refused the only way of becoming separated from it, they 
must be destroyed with it.” 38 

This, he affirms, is the uniform testimony of the Word. 

Guillebaud’s general conclusion on the “principle of eter¬ 
nal punishment” is cogently stated: 

“This we believe to be the fundamental principle of eternal punish¬ 
ment, that evil must ultimately be destroyed out of God’s universe, and 
that the sinner who rejects God’s way of salvation, whereby he might be 
separated from his sin, must perish. This is primary and fundamental: all 
else, even the awful fact of penal suffering in the process of destruction, is 
secondary.” 8T 


» Ibid., p. 63. 


98 Ibid., pp. 63, 64. 


^ Ibid., p. 64. 
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6. Twofold Basis for Guillebaud’s Conclusions. —As to 
the charge that Conditionalists, in adopting the destruction-of- 
the-wicked position, have “deserted the old paths,” Guillebaud 
replies with, “The old paths are good, . . . when they are Bible 
paths.” Then he adds, tellingly: 

“We Evangelicals, who criticize the Roman Church for putting tradi¬ 
tion on a level with the Bible, must be very careful that we ourselves do 
not unwittingly fall into the same snare.” 38 

He soundly states: “The only question that really matters 
is whether or not he [the expositor] has rightly interpreted the 
Word of God” for “only God knows the facts.” 88 

He defends the Conditionalist position in this terse state¬ 
ment: 

“The fundamental reasons which led the present writer to abandon 
the doctrine of everlasting torment are two, both founded on the Word 
of God itself. First, t he Bible teach ing that God will sum up all things in 
Christ, and that ultimately He Himself will be all in all, seems incompatible 
with the external existence of sin and sinners in hell. Secondly, the belief 
that the Bible teaches everlasting torment rests mainly upon the notion 
that every soul, good or evil, is immortal; and this latter idea is entirely 
lacking in Bible authority.” 40 

Guillebaud then makes this pertinent appeal: 

“We would appeal to those who accept the doctrine of everlasting 
torment to consider very carefully whether, quite unconsciously, their 
belief has been resting more on tradition than on the Word of God. . . „ 

“No Protestant should object to being asked to re-examine any tradi¬ 
tional belief in the light of the Word of God, searching the Scriptures to 
see whether these things be so.” 41 

7. Inconsistency of Evolutionists’ Objections to Con¬ 
dition alism. —As to the bearing of the widespread theory of 
evolutionary progression on the question, and the notion that 
“sin is simply the victory of man’s inherited beast instincts over 
the higher nature which evolution has produced,” Guillebaud 
answers: 

“Anyone who takes this position is most inconsistent in objecting to 
Conditional Immortality, if he believes in God and a future life at all. 
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Accordin^to such a b elief, God did not give ma n the c lean sheet which 
the Bible says He did, but allowed him to start his career with the inher¬ 
itance of a nimal instincts from t he beasts, against which a slowly evolving 
higher nature must constantly struggle. If he can believe this of God, it is 
more than strange that he should insist that God gave man an immortal 
soul, and that without even making the immortality conditional on man's 
submission to Himself.” 43 

It is a telling point. 

Guillebaud closes his impressive treatise with this com¬ 
prehensive statement: “We can look forward, with Paul, to a 
future when God shall be all in all, and evil shall not only be 
conquered but shall have ceased to exist/* 48 Such is the candid 
testimony of another competent witness—archdeacon, mission¬ 
ary, Bible translator. 

III. Mansfield’s Micklem—Innate Immortality Is Greek, Not 

Biblical 

We here inject a paragraph from Dr. Nathaniel Mick¬ 
lem, 44 pri ncipal of Mansfield Colleg e, Oxford. It is another in 
the far-flung chorus of voices charging that the postulate of In¬ 
nate Immortality is of Greek origin, and is not Biblical. This 
concept of natural survival he places over against that of Biblical 
resurrection. The soul is not in itself immortal. Micklem’s 
charge and his analysis are both explicit. The significance of 
life and death is set forth in his The Doctrine of Our Redemp¬ 
tion, firstjmblished in 1943. Observe his words: 

“The immortality of the soul is a Greek doctrine; it is not biblical. 
The Hebrews and the Christians spoke of resurrection. That is the lan¬ 
guage, not of survival, but of victory. The idea that the human soul is 
indestructible and therefore immortal may, or may not, be true, but there 
is little comfort in it. Thoughtless people often surmise that they will sur¬ 
vive death and hope that, if they do, they will find existence somewhat 
less trying beyond the grave. But death means much more than the ex¬ 
tinction of physical life; it is bondage to corruption, to sin, to self, to cir¬ 
cumstance, to hopelessness; it has a spiritual as well as physical aspect. 

“We are apt to argue that Christ’s resurrection, if we can believe it, 

“ Ibid., p. 79. « Ibid., p. 97 

44 Nathaniel Micklem (1888- ), received his training at Queen’s University, Ontario, 

Canada, and Glasgow. He was principal and professor of dogmatic theology, Mansfield College, 
Oxford (1932-1953). He lectured on comparative religions, and was author of seven volumes. 
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assures us o f our own survival. But that is to see in Christ’s resurrection 
little more than the return of Lazarus from the grave. It is to fall far short 
of the triumphant conviction of the early church that Christ had won the 
victory not merely over physical death but also over sin and despair and 
every kind of spiritual bondage.” 45 

IV. Anglican Commission—“Eternal Life” Only for “Believers in 

Christ” 

As has already been noted, doubtless more Anglican leaders, 
from William Tyndale onward, have championed aspects of 
Conditionalism, particularly repudiation of the eternal-torment- 
of-the-wicked dogma, than those of any other major religious 
group. These include at least four archbishops and numerous 
bishops, archdeacons, canons, deans, rectors, and educators. 
These have been noted in their chronological sequence. One of 
the most conspicuous was, of course, the late Dr. William 
Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, and already presented, who 
was an out-and-out Conditionalist. 46 With this as a background 
let us note the following. 

1. Formal Report of Commission of Fifty.— A highly 
significant report was published in Britain, in 1945, bearing 
on our quest. In 1943 the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, pursuant to an authorizing resolution passed by the 
Church Assembly, appointed a representative Commission on 
Evangelism. It comprised fifty prominent theologians and 
churchmen of the Church of England. Their report was titled 
Towards the Conversion of England. (Is has since had at least 
nine reprints.) The caliber of the Commission may be seen 
by the fact that it embraced five bishops, a provost, eight 
canons, and two prebendaries, along with other prominent 
clergymen and laymen—with the bishop of Rochester, Chris¬ 
topher Chavasse, as chairman. 

The 172-page report, noted on the cover as “a plan dedi¬ 
cated to the memory of Archbishop William Temple,” com- 


48 Nathaniel Micklem, The Doctrine of Our Redemption (Am. ed., 1948), pp. 78, 79. 
M On Archbishop Temple, see this work, pp. 749-757. 
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prises six chapters. In connection with each chapter heading 
is a direct quotation from Dr. Temple—himself a Conditional- 
ist. As to the format, the Foreword says: 

“The captions from his [Archbishop Temple’s] writings which intro¬ 
duce the chapters of the Report, indicate what we discovered, namely, that 
on every aspect of evangelism he [Dr. Temple] had already said better what 
we wished to say.” 47 

In his opening address to the Commission, Archbishop 
Temple—in the year before his death—had said: 

“The message of the Church is the Eternal Gospel. This remains 
fundamentally the same, from first to last. The Gospel could not alter, 
although the setting in which it was given, and the method of its presenta¬ 
tion, could and did.” 48 

Now let us get the setting. 


47 Towards the Conversion of England , p. ix. 

48 Ibid. 
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2. Content and Scope of the “Eternal Gospel.” —The 
Temple excerpt at the beginning of chapter two (on “The 
Gospel”) reads, “The Gospel is true always and everywhere, or 
it is not a Gospel at all, or true at all.” After dealing with the 
content and presentation of the gospel, the report places stress, 
in the section “The Eternal Gospel,” on “The Nature of God,” 
His “redemptive action in human history,” “Sin,” “The work 
of Christ,” “The Kingdom of God,” “Man’s Response, Faith, 
and Repentance,” and “God’s acceptance of man’s faith and 
repentance”—then on “The fellowship of the Church,” “The 
fellowship of the Holy Ghost,” “The Church the Body of 
Christ,” “Personal Power through the Holy Spirit,” “Eternal 
Life,” “The Risen Life,” and “The Future Life,” “Judgment,” 
“The End of All Things.” 48 That is the outline. 

Our '‘Eternal Life,” the report states, is a new kind of 
life, a “quality of life,” that “cannot be destroyed by death,” 
with our resurrection “pledged” by the “resurrection of our 
Risen Lord.” 

3. Future Life Is of the “Whole Man.”— As to the 
“risen life,” the Commission report says of the “future life,” 
that it is— 

“a life in which, though changed, we remain ourselves, recognisable as such 
by those whom we have known and loved upon earth; a life with greater 
powers and opportunities of service than any we have possessed here; a life 
freed from the limitations which restrict and hamper us while yet in this 
mortal frame." 

"It is this truth which is enunciated, and preserved, in the Christian 
doctrine of the Resurrection of the body ”—"the risen life of the whole 
man." 80 

4. Judgment Involves Separation and Destruction of 
Evil. —Then, following the subheading “The gospel is the 
good news of redemption to Eternal Life,” the report makes 
this important statement: 

"Involved in this truth and essential to it, is the fa ct of ju dg ment to 
c ome. Judgment is the ultimate separation of the evil from the good, with 


"Ibid., pp. 17-23. 


*> Ibid., p. 23. 
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the c onsequent de s tructio n of all that opposes itself to God's will. Such 
must be the precursor and condition of unfettered life with God. The 
truth is enshrined in the Christian doctrine of the Second Corning of 
Christ in judgment. Judgment is co mmi tted to H im because He is the 
Truth, the norm by which all judgment mu st be made. Of this He speaks 
in terms which are symbolical (as all terms must be which deal with 
ultimate truth) but of tremendous gravity: a gravity which runs through 
all the pages of Holy Scripture and, indeed, through all Christian thought. 
Judgment is no superstition or fiction. It is a tremendous and solemn truth. 
Ultimately all that is found valueless in God's sight must and will be abol- 
\Jshed, that that which He can use may be set free, and ‘God may be all 
in all/ M 51 


5. Universal Innate Immortality a “Greek’’ Concept. 
—And now follows, in section 53, this tr emendously signific ant 
p aragraph con trasting the Biblical truth as opposed to the 
Greek contention of “inherent indestructibility.” And this, be 
it remembered, is the large Commission’s report, not the view¬ 
point of an individual: 

‘‘Revelation and reason alike point to this inevitable consummation. 
The idea of the inherent indestructibility of the human soul (or conscious- 
\jfiess) owes its origin to Greek, not to Bible, sources. The central theme of 
the New Testament is eternal life, not for anybody and everybody, but for 
believers in Christ as risen from the dead. The choice is set before man 
here and now. Though the announcement of impending judgment may 
not at first sight appear to be good news/ yet it is integral to the Gospel. 
It is the assertion of the final triumph of good and of t he abolitio n of evil . 
Further, the Gospel is the good news that no man n eed fall under judg¬ 
ment, if he will accept the redemption freely offered to him in Jesus Christ: 
'There is therefore now no condemnation to them that are in Christ 
Jesus/ ” “ 


6. The Gospel Escape From Everlasting Death. —Then 
follows the summarizing conclusion of the section, appearing in 
bold type for emphasis: 

J'The Gospel is the good news of the final triumph of the good, and 
that Jesus Christ has opened the way of escape from the power of sin, from 
the fear of judgment and from everlasting death.” M 


B1 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

62 Ibid., pp. 23, 24. (Italics supplied.) The sentence on “inherent indestructibility,” 
owing its origin to “Greek, not to Bible, sources,” is buttressed in the report by a footnote 
reference to Bishop Gore’s Belief in God , page 130, footnote. Gore held a similar view. 

M Ibid., p. 24. 
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Such is the declaration of the Anglican Commission’s re¬ 
port of 1945 “ 

V. Sweden’s Kahnlund—Creative Resurrection Bestows Immortality 

Rector Sten Kahnlund" of the state church of Sweden, 
recognized as an authority in theology, dealt forthrightly with 
the immortality question in 1945, in Vardagsteologi (“Everyday 
Theology”). He here places the Platonic immortality of the soul 
in opposition to the Bible position of eternal life only through 
a creative resurrection. He likewise contrasts Platonic Dualism, 
with man as an “undivided being.” Here is his initial paragraph: 

"Eternal life comes under the sign of creation. The Bible does not 
speak of the immor tality of the soul. This is a conception derived from 
Platonic philosophy, with which modern natural and mental (soul) science 
find reconciliation difficult. Body and soul constitute a unit. The human 
being is an undivided being, which cannot be subdivided into body and 
soul. If the body dies, the soul dies. The two are one." M 

Then follows this paragraph on Life Only in Christ, not 
as an innate possession of man, but as wholly dependent on God: 

"The Christian does not permit himself to be terrified by such thoughts 
[of death of the soul]. He knows that the Bible does not speak of an innate 
eternal life which the soul of itself possesses. But he knows that Jesus is 
the resurrection and the life and that he, who believes on Him, shall live 
even though he dies. And the resurrection of the dead and the eternal life 
is dependent on God. Without Him we are dead a nd remain under the 
p ower of death. B ut God can raise us from the dead. He can create life 
anew. He can cause the flame of life to be ignited by His Spirit and cause 
man with body and soul to arise renewed." w 

The similarity of position of the men of different lands and 
different churches is both impressive and significant. (Photo 
on page 804.) 


M Chaplain of Lambeth Palace, J. G. B. Andrew, in a personal letter to the author (Jan. 
10, 1962) says that the report “is held m very high regard in the Church of England as having 
been adopted and having come through the will of a critical Church Assembly,” which took 
action “that the report be commended to all parochial church councils [equivalent to the vestry] 
for their study and action.” 

K Stt.n Kahnlund £1903- ) Lutheran rector, was trained first in philosophy psy¬ 

chology, and history of religion at Luna University, and then in theology. Ordained in 1933, he 
became a minister in the Catharene Church of Stockholm, and in 1936 was made rector, which 
position he still holds. He is author of four books. 

56 Sten Kahnlund, Vardagsteologi (tr. by H. O. Olson), p. 24. 

BT Ibid, 
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VI. Schoolmaster Cundy—Resurrection, Not Survival of 


Separated Souls 


In another treatise appearing in the same year, The Faith 
of a Christian (1945), issued by the Inter-Varsity Press in Eng¬ 
land, Dr. H. Martyn Cundy, mathematician and master of the 
public school of Sherborne, makes the foundational statement 
that “God is eternally self-existent . He owes His being to no 
other, and all else owes its being to Him.” 88 Man, at his creation, 
received “self-consciousness” and ^personality.” " But through 
Eve's act of transgression “death was the penalty of her act.” 80 
Eve, who was a “free moral agent,” succumbed to Satan’s seduc¬ 
tive assurance, “Thou shalt not surely die.” But— 

“God's words were no idle threat. Their assertion of in dependen ce meant 
a life of independenc e; a life independent of Him in whom all live and 
move and have their being; a life that was but a living death. ‘Man, being 
in honour and abiding not, is made alike unto the beasts that perish' 
(Ps. xlix, 12). The natural tendency of his body to decay now runs its un¬ 
interrupted course; death is his end, and death his present state." 91 

Master Cundy rejects both Dualism and Spiritism. 82 He 
holds that the “Christian doctrine of Creation carries with it 
as a corollary the doctrine of God’s s overeignty and of His final 
victory.” 88 (Cundy photo on page 804.) 

1. Life Spark Must Come From Outside.— In allusion 
to the second suggestion of the evil one, “Ye shall be as gods,” 
Dr. Cundy says: 

“There is no more subtle error than that which talks of the divine 
spark within us which only needs fanning to burst into flame. The New 
Testament tells us unequivocally that we are dead, and that the spark of 
lif e must come to us from outside. We have the materials for spiritual life, 
but life itself we have not; God must give it us , and this gift is a miracle 
of crea tive power (2 Cor, iv, 6 V" 9i 

Concerning “The Fall ” Cundy stated: 

“Through a specific act of self-assertive rebellion early in his history, 



™ taia., p. oj. 

« Ibid., p. 35. 


— ivia., pp. xu, xt. 

« Ibid., p. 14. 

** Ibid., p. 57 (Italics supplied.) 
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man has forfeited his authority and broken his fellowship with his Creator, 
thereby experiencing physical and spiritual death.” “ 

Redemption is imperative. 

2. Bodiless Survival of Soul a “Pagan Notion/' —And 
now comes Dr. Cundy’s key statement in the field of our quest— 
that the “survival of the soul M apart from the body is of “pagan" 
origin: 

“It is important that we understand clearly what Christians mean by 
the resurrection of the dead. We do not mean mere survival of the soul. 
That is a pagan notion, and the Bible has practically nothing to say about 
the souls of men apart from their bodies ” M 

3. Eternal Hell Not Foregone Conclusion. —As to 
Eternal Torment, Cundy says: “Many Christians have believed 
that it involves everlasting conscious suffering. Some of our 
Lord’s words seem to point to this, but possibly not conclu¬ 
sively." 97 And on the resurrection, he wrote: “ The Resurrec - 
tion. The dead, good and evil, will be raised in bodily form, 
not merely survive in spirit, and will stand before God as 
Judge." 88 These statements, first made in 1945, are more or 
less incidental to his theme, but they are indicative for us. 

4. Second Death Extinguishes Personality. —In a per¬ 
sonal letter to the author, written in 1961, Dr. Cundy reiterates 
the foregoing views in these words: 

”1 still hold to my view of there being no conscious interval between 
death and resurrection. ... As to eternal punishment, I hold the Con- 
ditionalist view—that man is not inherently immortal (a Greek idea, 
foreign to the Bible) but holds his life solely by the will of God. Immor¬ 
tality has been brought to light through the gospel, and is in Christ. The 
second death then means to me what it so obviously seems to imply— 
extinction of personality in circumstances of great anguish.” * 

This from Mathematician and Schoolmaster Cundy. 


68 Ibid., p. 60. 

66 Ibid., p. 91. (Italics supplied.) 

« Ibid., p. 93. 

88 Ibid. p. 97. 

08 H. Martyn Cundy, personal letter to the author, dated Jan. 3, 1961. 
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VII. Wesley’s Snaith—Innate Immortality Not “Biblical Idea” 

Dr. Norman H. Snaith, 70 of Wesley College, Leeds, Eng¬ 
land, writing as "a \ffithodist for Methodists,” likewise denies 
man’s inherent immortality—that is, that man is constitution¬ 
ally unable to die, which, of course, is the meaning of ”im- 
mortal.” This notion, he declares, is “not a Biblical idea at all.” 
In writing of the Old Testament, in one of his books, he says: 

“We find two passages only which speak of a resurrection life beyond 
the grave, and none at all of any immortality of the soul, which is not a 
Biblical idea at all ” n 

1. No Independent Survival Disclosed in Bible. —In 
chapter 17 of / Believe In . . . (1949), which first appeared in 
the Methodist Recorder as one in a series of articles on the 
Nicene Creed, Dr. Snaith says, significantly, concerning “Life 
After Death”: “The creeds all speak of a resurrection and not 
of a survival.” 72 

He notes that the earliest “Christian thinkers kept so very 
clear of the Greek doctrine of the immortality of the soul.” 78 
Then he says pointedly: 

“I find nowhere in the Bible any doctrine of the necessary survival 
of the individual, that is, of the immortality of the soul in the sense that 
there is a part of every man which can never die.” u 

2. All Who Cling to Sin to Be Destroyed. —After refer¬ 
ring to man’s sovereign freedom and power of choice and the 
fateful results of that choice. Dr. Snaith says concerning the 
destiny of the incorrigibly wicked: 

“If he [“the sinne r”] does not repent, t hen he dies. God has given 
to man this f reedom to choose, and it is a rea l freedom. It is, in fact, a 
freedom to live or to die. And not even God can have it both ways .” n 

He then adds: 


TO Norman H. Snaith (1898- ), Methodist, was trained at Mansfield College, Oxford. 

After a series of pastorates he taught for years at Wesley College, Leeds. He is author of about 
twenty-four books. 

71 Norman H. Snaith, The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament (Copyright 1946, 
W. L. Jenkins. The Westminster Press. Used by permission.), p. 112. (Italics supplied.) 

72 Norman H. Snaith, 7 Believe In .. . (1957 ed.), p. 115. 

78 Ibid., p. 120. 

7 * Ibid. 

78 Ibid., p. 121. 
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“It seems to me that it is nothing but muddled, sentimental thinking 
to say that if one man is lost, then God is defeated. God’s victory is a 
victory over sin. Sin will at the last be destroyed, and with it all that cling 
to it.* 1 n 


3. No “Immortal Soul” That “Survives Death.” —A 
year later, in the American journal Interpretation, Dr. Snaith 
summed up a scholarly article entitled “Life After Death—The 
Biblical Doctrine of Immortality” in these explicit words: 

“Neither here nor anywhere else in the Bible is there any suggestion 
of an immortal soul which survives death. Nothing survives unless it be 
raised up by God, and the condition is that the man must be 'in Christ’ 
and so ‘born of the spirit.' ” 77 


VIII. Birmingham’s Major—Fire Unextinguishable Consumes 

Its Victims 


Anglican Canon H. D. A. Major, 79 of Birmingham Cathe¬ 
dral, England, is similarly emphatic in maintaining that the 
Bible does not teach that man is indestructible by nature. Thus 
he writes of the “eternal fire” of Mark 9:43-49—concerning the 
fate of the irreformably wicked: 

“The phrase Gehenna, which is u sed here sym bolically, is derived 
from a notable passage with which I&aiah concludes (66 24 ). 

“In this passage the Old Testament prophet predicts the abhorred 
fate of the apostates. Having been slain, their bodies shall lie amidst heaps 
of corrupting refuse in the desecrated Valley of Hinnom. This valley, 
which had formerly been used in the period of the later kings of Judah 
as the scene of child sacrifice, had been deliberately desecrated in the 
period after the return from the Exile. The sewage of Jerusalem was cast 
there. There the corrupting worm crawled and fires were kept con¬ 
tinually burning for the purpose of destroying the refuse. 

“The word Gehenna is an actual transliteration of the Hebrew 
phrase, Valley of Hinnom. Unque nchable fire does not mean fire which 
bums for ever , but fire which cannot be extinguished until that which it 
has taken hold of is utterly consumed. The undying worm is not the 


78 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

77 Norman H. Snaith, “Life After Death—the Biblical Doctrine of Immortality,” 
Interpretation , I (July, 1947), p. 324. 

78 Henry Dewsbury A. Major (1871-1961), Anglican, was trained at St. John’s College 
and University of New Zealand, then at Exeter College, Oxford. After several curacies and 
vicarates in New Zealand, he became rector of Copgrove, then principal of Ripon Hall, Oxford, 
and canon of Birmingham. He was also editor of The Modern Churchman (from 1911), and 
author of eleven books. 
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symbol of a soul w hich cannot d ie, but is the symbol of corruption 
which cannot be purged.” 79 

In this way God will "‘dismiss them from existence/" as it 
has been effectively phrased. 

Thus we have heard from more Anglican, Lutheran, and 
Wesleyan spokesmen in Britain and on the Continent. 

n H. D. A. Major T. W. Manson, and C. J. Wright, The Mission and Message of 
Jesus (1956), p. 123. (Italics supplied.) 




CHAPTER FORTY 


Dutch, Scotch, Welsh, English, 
Swedish, American, Swiss Testify 


The wide diversity of the witnesses includes university pro¬ 
fessors, a church council secretary, a bishop, and two deans. 
The leading witnesses of this chapter embrace Dutch Reformed, 
Anglican, Meth odist, Congregational, Lutheran , Evangelical, 
and the Swiss R eformed faiths. That is the denominational 
spread. These all take their place on the witness stand in 
chronological sequence, covering this fifth decade. First comes 
a professor from the Netherlands. 

I. Gronigen’s Leeuw—Soul Ceases to Exist Until Resurrection 

Dr. Gerardus van der Leeuw , 1 of the Netherlands, long a 
professor at the University of Gronigen, in 1947 issued his well- 
named book Onsterfelijkheid of Opstanding (‘'Immortality or 
Resurrection”) . This scholarly educator likewise places the issue 
squarely before his readers—that the traditional dualist concept 
of the “corruptible body” and “immortal soul” is of Grecian 
origin and at variance with the true Christian faith. Here is his 
clean-cut statement: 

"Many preachers of recent times are rather hesitant to preach about 
immortality. But in former days, when preaching about eternal life, it 


1 Gerardus van der Leeuw (1890-1950), Dutch Reformed, was trained at the universities 
of Leyden t Berlin, and Gottingen. After a brief period of pastoral work he became professor of 
religious history and phenomenology at the University of Gronigen. He also served as Minister 
of Education after World War II. He was author of thirteen major volumes between 1916 and 
1939, some of them translated into English, French, Italian, and German. 
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Left: Gerardus Van der Leeuw (d. 1950), of the University of Gronigen—Soul Ceases to Exist Until 
Resurrection. Center: Dr. Aubrey R. Vine, Secretary of Free Churches Federal Council—Man Not Im¬ 
mortal, but "Immortizable.” Right: Martin J. Heinecken, Professor at Lutheran Theological Semi¬ 
nary—Man Has No Inherent Immortality. 

was without effort that they dwelt upon imaginations of a corruptible 
body and an immortal soul . The older devotional books and church 
hymns are full of it. Even now people in the house of bereavement and 
on the graveyards are being comforted from the same source—yet these 
representations are not in any resp ect Christian , but purely Grecian and 
contrary to the essence of Ch ristia n faith ” 2 

1. Even the Soul Dies in Death. —After quoting Ecclesi¬ 
astes 3:19-21, Dr. Van der Leeuw states that as the “whole life of 
man” dies, so the whole man will be raised up . Resurrection is 
our hope. Thus: ‘‘[Innate] Immortality is a conception which 
fits into the philosophy of pantheism. With death belongs not 
immortality, but Resurrection.” 3 

Here is the essence of his position: 

“The Church has—no matter how much Hellenized it may be in 
doctrine and practice—always maintai ned th e resurrection of the body. 

. . . The body dies, death is not being denied at all. Even the Spirit, the 
soul that I am, will not exist. The soul will also die. But the whole life 
of man will be renewed by God . God will raise me up ‘in the latter day.' " 4 

2. Will Receive Immortality at Resurrection. —Only 
God is intrinsically immortal. Man acquires immortality as a 
gift at the resurrection. Hear it: 


2 Gerardus van der Leeuw, Onsterfelijkheid of Obstandine, p. 20. 

3 Ibid., p. 30. 

4 Ibid., p. 32. (Italics supplied.) 
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“Only God is immortal (1 Tim. 1:16). To men He gave the promise 
of resurrection . . . . 

“Creation will ch ange into re-creation. And re-creation is resurrec¬ 
tion, a raising up by God /' 5 6 

Dutch theologian Leeuw thus agrees with numerous other 
Continental, British, and American Conditionalists scattered 
out to the ends of the earth at this time. 

II. Edinburgh’s Taylor—Second Death Is “Suicide” Death 

In Scotland, Dr. Alfred E. Taylor, 6 long professor of 
moral philosophy at the University of Edinburgh, discussing the 
somber fate of the wicked, insists that the “persistently rebel¬ 
lious sinner,” who by “his very impenitence” thereby insists on 
“walking over a precip ice,” as it we re, int o the “second death,” 
consequently dies a “s uicide's death.” Man has the power of 
“refusal to respond” to the love of God, and thus to exclude 
himself from eterna l l i fe. This is how Taylor puts it: 

“Shelley may have meant to be flippant—though flippancy was not 
congenial to him—when he wrote that ‘It is a lie to say God damns, * 
but there was truth at the bottom of the words. God does not cast into 
Hell as an Eastern sultan might cast a wretch, who has provoked his 
anger, to the lions; it is the persistently rebellious sinner who casts him¬ 
self into the darkness by his very impenitence, just as it is I myself 
who dash myself in pieces if I insist in walking over a precipice. The 
'second death ' is a suicide's death ” 7 

Rebellious Can Refuse to Respond. —The sinner can cut 
himself off from God’s provision of life: 

“St. Paul’s tells us, in one of his most famous outbursts, of his 
confidence that ‘neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things to com e . . . nor any other 
creature can s eparate us from the love of God/ But there is one thing 
which he does not say; he does not say that we ourselves cannot, by our 
own refusal to respond to that love, effect the separation which is beyond 
the united powers of all things else in heaven and in earth. 


5 Ibid., p. 36. (Italics supplied.) 

6 Alfred E. Taylor (1b 69- 1945), Anglican philosopher, was educated at Oxford, then 
taught in Manchester, McGill University, and St. Andrews, and was professor of moral philoso¬ 
phy at Edinburgh. Though a rationalist, he maintained a theistic belief in personal religious 
experience. He authored a dozen volumes. 

7 A. E. Taylor, The Christian Hope of Immortality, p. 105. (Italics supplied.) 
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“Even we ourselves, I have ventured to say, cannot put ourselves 
beyond that lovingkindness of our Creator which is over all His works; 
but we can cut ourselves off from that more intimate and special ‘love of 
God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord* towards those who are being 
re-made in His likeness; that self-separation is the ‘outer darkness* of 
those who are excluded from eternal life. If we dare not affirm of any 
of our fellows that he has brought that exclusion on himself, neither dare 
any of us affirm of himself that he may not yet do so.” 6 


III. Beasley-Murray—Survival of Soul Only Would Be Fragmentary 

Dr. G. R. Beasley-Murray 9 is yet another who recognizes 
the long-standing predominance of the view of “eternal survival 
of the soul” through Innate Immortality, and then in contrast 
presents the Biblical view of the resurrection as the means of 
reuniting both body and soul. The discarnate soul view, he 
a vers, would involve the “sur vival of a maimed man.” God's 
provision is for the whole man^ 

Resurrection Is Reintegration of Whole Man.- -Ac¬ 
cording to Beasley-Murray t he survival of the soul only wo uld be 
but a fragm entation: 

“All this leads us to the realization that the Christian hope is not the 
eter nal survival of the soul , which is the popular conception^FTmmor¬ 
tality, b ut the uniting of soul and body in resurrection. The idea of 
dividing sharply between the physical and spiritual elements of our na¬ 
ture . . . The Bible avoids both extremes and consistently treats man as 
a ‘b ody-so ur; not a soul in a body bu t a soul so much at one with the 
body that the term ‘b ody* can often stand for the person. 'Your bodies 
are members of Christ’ is one such instance (1 Cor. 6:14). It is clear, 
then, that if man is fundamentally a body-soul, survival of the soul only 
would be the survival of a maimed man. Paul referred to this when he 
told how he shrank from becoming ‘naked’ in death; he wanted to be 
‘clothed’ in resurrection (2 Cor. 5:4). 

“The Christian resurrection, accordingly, has been well termed ‘the 
reintegration of man,’ i.e., it is the making of him into a whole many 
again " 10 


* ibid., p. no. 

9 Georoe Raymond Beasley-Murray (1916- ), Baptist, was trained at King’s College, 

University of London, and Jesus College, Cambridge. After tutoring at Spurgeon’s College 
(1959-1956), he became professor of New Testament interpretation at Baptist Theological Sem¬ 
inary, Zunch (1956-1958), then principal of Spurgeon’s College (1958- ). He is author of 

four major books. 

10 G. R. Beasley-Murray, Christ Is Alive (1947), pp. 156ff. (Italics supplied.) 
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IV. Welsh Dean North—Body Necessary for Resurrected 
Personality 

A similar strain was heard in Wales—that in the Bible it is 
not discarnate immortal souls but resurrected men who are 
set fo rth, with the resurrected body requisite to the continu¬ 
ance of “human persona lity.” This was presented briefly by 
Methodis t Christopher R. North, 13 professor of Hebrew and 
dean of the faculty of University College, North Wales, in a 
lecture to teachers in 1947. He was dealing with the faith of 
the Old Testament, preceding the rise of Christianity. Hav¬ 
ing spoken of “moral retribution" and “retributive righteous¬ 
ness," North turns to the “future life" as set forth in the Old 
Testament. 1 * 

Survival Not an Inalienable Right.— After referring 
to a “resurrection from the dead," as disclosed in Isaiah 26:19 
and Daniel 12:2. Professor North says:_ 

“We have seen that the Old Testament did not think of man as an 
incarnated, Jmmortal soul, but as an animated body; that the body, for 
it, was an essential constitue nt in human personality. Hence, when the 
Jews did at last come to believe in life after death they spoke in terms of 
the resurrection of the body, not, in Greek fashion, of the immortality 
of the soul. That is, historical ly, the reason why, when we recit e the 
Cree d, we say, not *1 believe in the immortality of the soul.' but ‘I believe 
in the resurrection of the body.' ” 18 

Dr. North concludes with the supporting statement that 
“accor ding t o the thought of the Old Testament any life to 
co me is of God's grace, not an inalienable ^portion of human 
natur e." 14 

So the “life to come” was, according to Professor North, 
definitely “in terms of resurrection." 15 


11 Christopher R. North {1688- ), Methodist, was educated at Didsbury and the 

School of Oriental Studies. After ministry in several churches he held the chair of Old Testa¬ 
ment in Bansworth College, Birmingham, and was professor of Hebrew at University College, 
North Wales, and then dean of the Faculty of Theology. He wrote three books on the Old 
Testament. 

12 Christopher R. North, The Thought of the Old Testament, pp. 53, 55. 

1S Ibid., p. 57. (Italics supplied.) 

14 Ibid. 

» Ibid., p. 58. 
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V. Free Church’s Vine—Man Not Immortal, but “Immortizable” 


In 1948, Dr. Aubrey R. Vine, 1 * secretary of the Free 
Churches Federal Council of Britain, made a distinct contribu¬ 
tion to our quest in his An Appro ach to Christo l ogy. He was 
formerly professor at Yorkshire United Independent College 
and for years editor of The Congregational Quarterly . His 
experience in classroom, editorial chair, pulpit, and admin¬ 
istrative office gives weight to his words. His chapter on "M an” 
is packed with gem statements. At the outset Dr. Vine sets 
forth this fundamental principle of man’s total depen dence 
op God fouxontinuance: 

“God i s the only se lf-existent, and though perfected man live for 
countless aeons in harmony and unity with God, man's being will always 
depend for its continuance on God’s being." 17 



1. Man an “Integrated Unit,” Not a Dualism. —Em¬ 
phasizing “God’s grace and man’s choice,” Dr. Vine stresses 
the fact that man is an “integrated unit” —“from his birth to 
his death man is a nat ural unit.” He was brought into be ings 
“by integrating a spirit into a suitable body.” 18 Th en he 
hastens to add: 


“His spirit is not l ike the tenant of a ho use or the driver of a vehicle. 
The tenant can leave a n d return , the driver can get out and in. But the 
spirit cannot act like that. T he spirit is utterly committed to the body 
and cannot leave it except in accordance with natural l aw, and once 
having left cannot return." 19 

As to man’s “spirit,” Vine says that man appeared— 

“differing fro m all else in the scheme of creation by the possession of 
a spirit, a S£irit_which was in some special way different both in nature 
^nd origin from all else in the material universe ." 30 


ia Aubrey R. Vine {1900- ), Congregationalism was educated at the University of 

Dublin, and New College, London. After ministiy in Greenwich and Reading he became pro¬ 
fessor of church history and Greek at Yorkshire Union College. In 1957 he was made General 
Secretary of the Free Churches Federal Council of Britain and Wales, and has been president of 
two Congregational unions. He received training in both science and theology. He is author of 
four wo As, including his monumental study on the Person of Christ in relation to modern 
physics, biology, psychology, and philosophy. It is the accepted definitive statement of orthodox 
Christology. 

17 Aubrey R. Vine, An Approach to Christology, p. 299. 
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“It is derived from God in some way intentionally different from 
the way in which all else in the material Universe has been brought into 
being.” 21 

Thus it was that man came— 

“into being in a different way from that in which all else in the Universe 
had come into being, and which was integrated into the new unit, man, 
in a way in which no other integration had ever taken place.” 23 

2. God Only Has “Natural Immortality.”— Stressing 
that man is “immortizable,” 23 not innately immortal. Dr. 
Vine develops the point: 

“ ‘Immortal’ should only be applied to a human spirit if we clearly 
recognize that it is only immortal at God’s grace and pleasure. Only 
God is immortal by His own nature and without qualification.” 31 

3. “Natural Immortality” of Man a “Greek Concept.” 
—After declaring that “the natural immortality of the spirit 
is a Greek rather than a Christian concept,” 28 Dr. Vine comes 
to the question of whether it is “by nature indestructible or 
eternal,” and reminds us that only “God can destroy (disinte¬ 
grate) spirits; and no spirit continues to exist except by the 
good-will of God.” 39 He again emphasizes this important truth: 

“Against the idea of the natural immortality of the spirit we must set 
the fact that God is the only self-existent and that nothing exists or 
c ontinues to exist except by H is grace and will, within this schema or 
within any other. God only is exoschematic. When we use the word ‘im¬ 
mortal,' therefore, of anything but God, we must always realize that 
none but God is immortal by His own nature and without qualification.” 27 

He repeats, for emphasis, man is “only immortal at God’s 
grace and pleasure.” * (Vine photo on page 826.) 

4. Man “Not a Spirit Inhabiting a Body.” —Dr. Vine 
begins the section “The Life of Man” with the reiterated 
thought “Man thus begins his life as the result of an integration 
which makes him a biotfc unitj)f a special kind.” * Then he 
adds: “Man is a sys tem, because he is a complex integration 


21 Ibid., p. 306. 

22 Ibid. 


23 Ibid., p. 311. 

^ Ibid., p. 311, n. 
*Ibid., p. 314. 


» Ibid., pp. 314, 315. 

™ Ibid., p 315. 

Ibid 

2 ® Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 
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of many par ts. Man is a unit, because the many parts are 
integrated into one autocentricity.” 30 

This he expands: 

“Ma n is not a spirit inhabiting a body. He is a spirit n aturally 
integrated into a body, which is a very different matter. While a man 
Mives lie Ts not a spirit: he is a man, and ‘man* includ es body just as 
certainly as it includes spirit. He is a complex, and he reacts as a com¬ 
plex, though that complex is a natural unit and therefore acts as a unit/** 1 

And Dr. Vine had already warned against imagining that 
“the spirit is a kind of tenant occupying a material body and 
then leaving it to live disembodied or re-embodied/’ 82 

5. Disintegration Ends “Human Biotic Unit.” —In the 
section “The death of man” Dr. Vine next states that “a time 
comes when the human biotic unit disintegrates”—at death. 
This he expands: “Death is the end of the biotic unit man, and 
he disintegrate s into his constituents. Tho se constituents are 
in th e main three: body, centrum vitae a nd spirit.” 33 

The “ centrum v itae” he defines as “the conscious centre 
of vital force.” 3,4 Then, reverting to “disintegration,” Dr. Vine 
says: 

“The disintegration of man is a natural disintegration, that is, it 
takes place in accordance with inevitable laws. It is therefore beyond 
man's control, except in so far that he can place himself or others in 
circumstances in which the natural laws will operate which will cause 
the disintegration to occur/* 38 

Moreover, death is irreversible. That is why it is dreaded. 
This leads to the statement with which we conclude this survey: 

“Death is the end of man. The human biotic unit begins at con¬ 
ception and ends at death. When the spirit has disengaged from the 
dying body it is no longer a man/* 36 

It takes a creative act of God, the resurrection, to recon- 
stitute man in immortality . Such is the important witness of 
Dr. Vine, of the Free Churches Federal Council of Britain. 


*> ibid. 

“ Ibid., p. 322. 
"Ibid., pp. 300. 301. 
« Ibid., p. 334. 


M Ibid., p. 335. 
* Ibid. 

m Ibid., p. 336. 
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VI. Swedish Bishop Aul£n—Immortality Divine “Gift,” Not 
“Human Prerogative” 

Another noted Swedish Lutheran bishop making a major 
contribution at this time is Gustaf Aulen, 37 of Strangnas— 
theologian, educator, lecturer, and author. This is found in 
his T he Faith of t he Chris tian Church ( 1948), translated into 
English by Augustana’s Dean Eric H. Wahlstrom and G. Ever¬ 
ett Arden, and issued by the Muhlenberg Press. Its excellence 
has been acclaimed beyond the borders of the Swedish Church 
by such scholars as Dr . Henry P. V an Deusen, president of 
Union Theological Seminary. 

1. Greek Dualism vs. Christian Concept of Salvation. 
—Aulen first notes the familiar “dualistic” concept as “emanat¬ 
ing from the Greek mystery religion and philosophy which 
divide man into the two parts [soul and body[, a higher, spirit¬ 
ual self issuing from the world of divine infinity, and a lower, 
sensual, and finite self.” The first, while in this life, is “con¬ 
fined in t he p rison of finite and material existence.” 38 Under 
this specious theory “salvation consists in the release of the 
higher self from this prison.” But Aulen adds that “these ideas 
have during the ages exercised an influence upon Christianity,” 
leading first to— 

“an inclination to regard salvation as an ascending movement of the soul. 
In the second place, by reference to the divine element existing in men, 
the attempt has been made to bring about a rational motivation for the 
possibility of salvation by claiming that man possesses an ‘ untainted core' 
or something similar.” 38 

These, the bishop declares, “stand in sharp contrast to 
the Christian concept of salvation.” 40 And he adds, “Christian 
faith must . . . reject” this “dualistic starting point ” 41 Aulen 


^Gustaf E. H. Aulen (1879-1952), bishop of the Church of Sweden, was trained at 
the University of Uppsala, was professor of systematic theology at the University of Lund 
(1913-1933), then bishop of the Strangnas diocese (1930-1952). He wrote seven major theologi¬ 
cal works, including History of Dogma and The Faith of the Christian Church (1948), several 
being translated into other languages. With Bishop A. Nygren, he was a leader in the movement 
seeking to see the essential truth behind a given doctrine rather than to stress the mere form 
in which it is presented. 

38 Gustaf Aulen, The Faith of the Christian Church (Fortress Press), p. 165. 

39 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 40 Ibid. 41 Ibid., p. 179. 
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identifies this as the theory which 
maintains that the “ ‘immortality 
of the soul' is something axio- 
matically given.” 48 His designa¬ 
tion is clear. 

2. “Eternal Life” Not 
Natural “Prerogative” but 
Resurrection “Gift.” — Now 
comes the heart of Aul6n’s con¬ 
tention: 

"This line of thought [innate im¬ 
mortality of the soul], which has ema¬ 
nated from a philosophical and ideal¬ 
istic matrix, stands in sharp contrast 
to the characteristic viewpoint of Chris¬ 
tian faith . For Christian faith ‘eternal 
life’ is not a self-ev ident prerogati ve 
of man, but is rather a gift wh ich is given in and with man's fellowship 
with God and is realized in and through the ^resurrection.’ ” 48 

3. Body-Soul Distinction Foreign to “Resurrection 
Faith.” —Aulen presses this point by declaring further: 

“It is evident that the primitive Christian resurrection faith is of a 
different nature from the philosophical doctrine which regards the ‘soul’ 
as in itself immortal, and immortality as the liberation of the soul from 
/ the prison house of the body. Such a distinction between *soul’ and ‘body’ 
is absolutely foreign to the resurrection faith of the early church.” u 


COPYRIGHT SkAnE-REPORTAGE 
MALM&, SWEDEN 

Gustaf E. H. Aul£n (d. 1952), Swed¬ 
ish Educator and Bishop—Immor¬ 
tality Divine Gift, Not Human 
Prerogative 


J 


There is no ambiguity here, and his declaration is his¬ 
torically true. 

4. Innate Immortality “Foreign to Faith.” —Contend¬ 
ing that “sin” means “death,” anji “salvation” means “life,” 4B 
Aul£n now leads up to the New'Testament witness on “life 
and immortality.” 4 * Here he contrasts the “naturalistic” and 


« ibid. 


Ibid , pp. 179, 180. (Italics supplied.) In support Aulen cites Carl Stance (with refer- 
ho has likewise brought out the essential differences •‘between thr Christian conception 


ences). who _ w __ 

of resurrection and the philosophical and idealistic idea of immortally 
(Italics suj 


“ Ibid., p. 248. (I 
“Ibid., pp-JOI, 302. 


supplied.) 


(p. 180, footnote). 
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the “Christian"’ ideas of salvation, and says, “The Christian 
idea of salvation is certainly not ‘naturalistic/ ” Then he 
observes: 

“Two factors seem to have been the cause of the neglect of this idea 
of salvation as life. In the first place, the starting point has generally been 
the idea of ' the immortality of the soul’ as a quality belonging to the 
‘nature’ of man, an idea which is foreign to faith”* 

Its serious effect on the Christian faith is thus described 
by Aulen: 

“It is easy to understand that from this idealistic point of view the 
idea of salvation as life would be minimized. Death in this sense has lost 
the profound seriousness which it has in Christian faith. The passing 
from death to life has become something natural and self-evident. In the 
second place, this tendency represents a negative conception of the for¬ 
giveness of sins. The insight that forgiveness implies primarily the estab¬ 
lishment of fellowship with God is not recognized.” 48 

Aulen again buttresses this point by saying: 

“ Christian ho pe is, therefore, throughout the hope of faith. It does 
not rest on any theories of the indestructible nature of man or on *the 
immortal ity of the soul/ but entirely on faith’s encounter with God.” 4B 

5. Unequivocally Opposed to Spiritualism’s Fantasies. 
—Aulen next touches on Romanism’s system of “merits” and 
Spiritualism’s attempts at communication: 

“All those conceptions which are characteristic of the Roman church 
and which are based upon the idea of merits are invalidated. Likewise, 
the spiritualistic attempts to effect an external connection with the dead 
are foreign to Christian faith .” 60 

Aulen enlarges upon these basic propositions in these 
words: 

“If ‘immortality’ is not simply a rational idea for faith, that is to say, 
does not have its basis in idealistic theories about the indestructible 
nature of man . . . and if, instead; ‘Eternal life* is based entirely upon the 
relationship between God and man, in the creative and life-giving work 
of divine love, th en faith can make no assertions about the relation 
between the quick and the dead which are not entirely determined by 
the Christian concept of the relationship between God and man.”® 1 


47 Ibid., p. 304. (Italics supplied.) 

48 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

49 Ibid., p. 325. (Italics supplied.) 


60 Ibid., p. 437. (Italics supplied.) 

61 Ibid., p. 439. (Italics supplied.) 
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He again speaks out against Spiritualism’s proclivities in 
these explicit words: 

“Since Christian faith must oppose all such Roman conceptions which 
are based upon the impure idea of merits and are therefore foreign to the 
Christian relationship between God and man, it must also unequivocally 
oppose all spiritualistic attempts to establish a direct connection between 
the living and the dead” “ 

Aulen’s repudiation of Spiritualism is unequivocal: 

“When spiritualism attempts to become the representative spokesman 
for religion, Christian faith is compelled to repudiate it, for spiritua lism 
le ads away from that w hich is absolutely decisive for faith, namely, the 
relation ship between God a n d man.” 63 

Such is the impressive testimony of Bishop Aulen, of 
Strangnas. 

VII. Lutheran’s Heinecken—Man Has No Inherent Immortality 

Martin J. Heinecken, 54 professor of systematic theology 
at the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, takes a 
similarly stalwart stand on the issue of Innate Immortality. 
This he discusses repeatedly in his Basic Christian Teachings 
(1949), a text in the Lutheran Leadership Courses.® Note his 
impressive statements. (Heinecken photo on page 826.) 

1. Dualistic Concept False; Man a “Unity.” —First of 
all, man is not a “soul” temporarily inhabiting a “body.” Man 
i s a “u nity”: 

“In the biblical account of creation we are told that God formed 
man of the dust and of the earth, and that he then breathed into his 
nostrils and man became a living soul. This is usually interpreted to mean 
that God mad e a soul, which is the real person, a nd that he then gave 
this soul a temporary hom e in a bodmade of the dust of the earth. 
But this is a false dualism. . . . Man must be considered a unity.” 6 * 

“We are dealing with a unified being, a person, and not with some- 


62 Ibid., p. 440. (Italics supplied.) 83 Ibid . (Italics supplied.) 

64 Martin J. Heinecken, United Evangelical Lutheran, was trained at Wartburg College 
and Seminary, Minnesota and Nebraska universities. After pastoral posts in Wisconsin and Ne* 
braska, and instructor and chaplaincy work in Wager College, he has since 1945 been professor 
of systematic theology at Philadelphia Lutheran Theological Seminary. He is author of several 
volumes. 

68 Martin J. Heinecken. Basic Christian Teachings, p. 3. 

M Ibid., pp. 36, 37. 
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thing that is called a soul and which dwells in a house called the body, 
as though the body were just a tool for the soul to employ, but not 
rea lly a par t of the person. ' 57 

2. Vital Relationship of Creator and Creature.— Fur¬ 
thermore, immortality comes from God through the resurrec¬ 
tion. Man has “no life or immortality within himself.” Here 
is Heinecken’s wording: 

“It is held by some people that there is within every man an unchang¬ 
ing and indestructible core, immortal in its own right. It is unaffected by 
time; it had no beginning, neither can it have an end. It has always 
been and always will be. It came into this world of changing things 
from the realm of eternity and will return to it. . . . 

"The Christian view is by no means to be identified with the above 
belief in the immortality of the soul. The Christian belief is in the immor¬ 
tality of the God-relationship, and in the resurrection. The Christian 
dualism is not that of soul and body, eternal mind and passing things, 
but the dualism of Creator and creature. Man is a person, a unified 
being, a center of responsibility, standing over against his Creator and 
Judge. He has no life or immortality within himself. He came into being 
through God’s creative power. He spends as many years on this earth 
as in God's providence are allotted to him. He faces death as the wages 
of sin.” 68 

3. Misconceptions Lead to Depreciating the Resurrec¬ 
tion.— Platonic Dualism concerns itself only with redemption 
of the “soul”: 

“Men have speculated like this: At death the soul is separated from 
the body. It appears then before God in a preliminary judgment (men¬ 
tioned nowhere in Scripture) and enters into a preliminary state either 
of blessedness or condemnation. Then, when the last trumpet sounds, 
the body is resurrected and rejoined with the soul, and complete once 
more, the reunited body and soul appear for the final, public judgment 
scene, from there to enter either into final bliss or final condemnation. 
It is no wonder that, with this view, men have had little use for a resur¬ 
rection, and have finally dropped the notion altogether and have been 
sat isfied with t he redemption of only the soul” w 

4. Unconscious of Passing Time Till Resurrection.— 

To Heinecken the resurrection and the judgment come “at 


67 Ibid., p. 38. 

“ Ibid., pp. 133, 134. (Italics supplied.) 
50 Ibid., p. 135. (Italics supplied.) 
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the end of time/* The dead are unaware of the passage of inter¬ 
vening time: 

“To die then means to pass to the resurrection and the judgment at 
the end of time. Even if someone should say that all men sleep until the 
final trumpet sounds, what is the passage of time for those who are 
asleep? The transition from the moment of death to the resurrection 
would still be instant aneous for^tKem. It would be no different from 
going to bed at night and being waked in the morning.” 00 

5. “Separable Soul” Unknown to Bible. —A decade 
later, in God in the Space Age (1959), Dr. Heinecken consist¬ 
ently maintained the same view of the nonimmortality of the 
soul, with man as a “unity” and the “resurrection” as the door 
to eternal life: 

“Strange as this sounds in some ears, the Bible knows nothing of the 
immortality of the soul separable from the body. It knows only of a resur¬ 
rection of the total man from the dead. 

“Man in th e Bible is a psych osomatic unity, and as such he passes 
through death to the resurrection and the judgment to the fulfillment, 
from faith through death and resurrection to sight. This makes all specula¬ 
tions about a place of the departed spirits absolutely futile.” 61 

6. The Way to Eternal Life Set Forth. —Likewise in 
his The Moment Before God (1956) Heinecken says that 
without the “resurrection” “death must be viewed, as far as 
any human possibility is concerned, as the complete and final 
end.” 63 As to survival he says: 

“If there is not one who is the Lord of life and an inexhaustible 
fountain of life, then a man must resign himself to the inevitable drop 
into the abyss of nothingness. . . . 

“The only other alternative is the living God who can bring life out 
of death. The corollary to the absolute miracle of the creatio ex nihilo 
which stands at the beginning of existence is the absolute miracle of the 
resurrection from the dead which is a re-creation. Everlasting blessedness 
is not something which is everyone's destiny as a matter of course and 
which he will eventually achieve.” 43 

7. No One Has Life in and of Himself.— One final 


00 Ibid., p. 136. (Italics supplied.) 

81 Heinecken, God in the Space Age.p. 113. (Italics supplied.) 
63 Heinecken, The Moment Before God, p. 157. 

63 Ibid. 
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statement must suffice. Eternal life is provided for man as a 
“mortal being” only in and through God: 

“Though death is the constant reminder to man of the fact that he 
does not have life in and out of himself and is upheld over the abyss of 
nothingness only by the power of an other, though each man faces this 
most shocking of realizations that he could also not be, yet, at the same 
time, this mortal being, once he has been called into being by the other, 
can never escape this relationship. No man escapes God by dying. He, 
therefore, who was not eternal, who had a beginning, enters into a life 
that has no end. He who is not eternal is nevertheless eternal/* 94 

Such is God’s provision. 

VIII. Union’s Niebuhr—Sole Hope of Survival Lies in Resurrection 

Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, 66 of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, one of the renowned theologians of America and long¬ 
time professor at Union Theological Seminary, as well as 
author of numerous works, expressly affirmed that if man is to be 
made immortal he must receive it from God, “who^only hath 
immortality” (1 Tim. 6:16). Niebuhr’s views are explicit— 
immortality depends solely on the grace and power of God. 
Along with this he stresses the “unity of body and soul.” 

1. Classical Pagan Concept Supplants “Biblical” View. 
—After contrasting the “classical” view of man, of Greco- 
Roman antiquity, and the “Biblical” view, Niebuhr states 
that the two “were actually merged in the thought of medieval 
Catholicism.” 06 The classical view, that the “mind,” or “spirit,” 
is “immortal,” was inseparably tied to the dualistic “body- 
mind” concept of man/ 7 But among the Hebrews, he observes, 
“the concept of an immortal mind in a mortal body, remains 
unknown to the end.” 08 Furthermore, “Origen’s Platonism 
completely destroys the Biblical sense of the unity of man.” 

8t Ibid., p. 158. 

06 Rein hold Niebuhr (1892- ), of the Evangelical Synod, trained at Yale, was pro¬ 
fessor of applied Christianity at Union Theological Seminary from 1928 to 1961. He has stressed 
a return of American Protestantism, from the liberalism of the nineteenth century, to Biblical 
and Reformation insights into the nature of man and history, with emphasis on the “social 
gospel.” Author of a dozen books, his maior work remains nis two-volume The Nature and 
Destiny of Man f 1941-1943)—the Gifford Lectures of 1939, 

66 Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man (Scribner’s), vol. 1, “Human 
Nature,” p. 5. 

87 Ibid., p. 7. 


*»lbid., p. 13. 
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2. Resurrection Teaching Supplanted by Immortal- 
Soulism. —Here are Niebuhrs strictures on the traditional 
inherent immortality view. Note two excerpts: 

"The idea of the resurrection of the body is a Biblical symbol in 
which modern minds take the greatest offense and which has long since 
been displaced in most modern versions of the Christian faith by the 
idea of the immortality of the soul. The latter idea is regarded as a more 
plausible expression of the hope of everlasting life." m 

"The Christian hope of t he consumm at ion of life and history is less 
absurd than alternate doctrines which seek to comprehend and to e ffect 
the completion of life by some power or capac ity inherent in man and 
his history." 7 0 

3. Contrast Between “Resurrection” and “Immortal¬ 
ity.” —Now observe Niebuhr’s clear contrast between “resur¬ 
rection” and “immortality”: 

"In this answer of faith the meaningfulness of history is the more 
certainly affirmed because the consummation of history as a human pos¬ 
sibility is denied. The resurrection is not a human possibility in the sense 
that the immortality of the soul is thought to be so. All the plausible and 
implausible proofs for the immortality of the soul are efforts on the part 
of the human mind to master and to control the consummation of life. 
They all try to prove in one way or another that an eternal element in 
the nature of man is worthy and capable of survival beyond death. But 
every mystic or rational technique which seek to extricate the eternal 
element tends to deny the meaningful ness of the historical unity of body 
and soul; and with it the meaningfulness of the whole historical process 
with its infinite elaborations of that unity” 71 

In this connection Niebuhr quotes Prof. John Baillie (And 
the Life Everlasting, chapter four) to the effect that the Platonic 
concept of immortality is but a philosophic version of the 
“animistic sense of a shadowy survival after death.” 72 

IX. Harvard’s Dean Sperry—Sinners Vanish Into Eternal 
“Nothingness” 

The late Congregationalist Willard L. Sperry, 78 dean of 
Harvard Divinity School, where he was also professor of 

69 Ibid., vol. 2, “Human Destiny,” p. 294. 71 Ibid., p. 295. (Italics supplied.) 

79 Ibid., p. 298. ™ Ibid. 

n Wili^rd L. Spehky (1882-1954), Congregationalist, was trained at Olivet, Oxford (as 
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Christian morals, believed that the “undeviating sinner/* bent 
on committing “spiritual suicide/* will finally come to “noth¬ 
ingness”—to a “moral vanishing point.** That, Sperry says, 
was the risk of granting “moral freedom*’ to man. 

Destiny of the “Undeviating Sinner.”— Here are Sperry’s 
words: 

“We have had to witness a great deal of coldly rationalized, relent¬ 
lessly pursued, positive evil in the last few years. What about the destiny 
of the men who conceived and executed it? Well, the mercy of God is 
infinite, the patience of God untiring, and the most evil of men may 
experience some ‘irresistible grace.’ But I have never been able to see 
why a man who is deliberately set upon committing spiritual suicide 
should not be allowed to do so. All that you and I mean by life, by 
the good life, shrinks, dwindles and falls away when evil is made the 
good and goal of living. I cannot see why the destiny of the undeviating 
sinner may not be, ought not to be, naked nothingness . Hell, so construed, 
would be merely zero. 

“It is said that the objection to this idea of the possible self-anni- 
hilati on of the ev il man is to be found in the reflection that under such 
circumstances the only one who suffers is God. The man himself knows 
nothing, feels nothing; he is blacked out at some moral vanishing point. 
But through all eternity God will have to realize that at one of his 
ventures with mankind he has failed. The idea that God should fail at 
an ything a nd have to admit that he has failed is to many minds intoler¬ 
able. I have never been able to feel the force of this objection. God 
took that chance when he gave us our genuine moral freedom, and he 
has prepared for his own reflective pain as well as for his joy." 74 


a Rhodes scholar), and Yale. After certain pastorates he became professor of theology at 
Andover and at Harvard Divinity School, becoming dean at Harvard in 1922, and chaplain to 
the university. Fourteen books are listed among his more important writings. He was one of 
the Old Testament revisers for the R.S.V. 

74 Willard L. Sperry, Man's Destiny in Eternity, p. 216. 





CHAPTER FORTY-ONE 


Rectors, Deans, 
Bishops, Professors, and Editors 


Again there is wide diversity of personnel in this chapter, 
but with an underlying unity of emphasis. Religiously, six wit¬ 
nesses are Anglicans or Episcopalians, three are Lutherans, with 
the rest Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and Orthodox. By 
profession or vocation eight are university professors, three are 
editors, two are rectors, two deans, and two bishops, with the 
remainder as pastors and a philosopher. Geographically, five are 
from Britain, five from the United States, two from Canada, and 
there is one each from Scotland, France, Sweden, and Germany. 

The approaches vary, as do the points of emphasis. But 
there is a uniform denial of any Biblical foundation for the 
Innate Immortality position, and an incrimination of Greek 
Platonism as the source. Immortality is not inherent but is a 
gift to be bestowed. Fundamental fallacies are frankly exposed, 
and there is definite rejection of the Eternal Torment theory. 
Man’s hope lies in the resurrection at the Second Advent. Such 
is the over all testimony of this chapter. 

I. Rector Simcox—Not a “Guess” About the “Grand Perhaps” 

Episcopalian Carroll E. Simcox, 1 former book editor of 
The Living Church, then rector of Zion Church, Manchester 
Center, Virginia, in discussing “the Doctrines of the Apostles’ 

1 Carroll E. Simcox, Episcopalian pastor, teacher, editor, and writer was trained at the 
University of North Dakota, Oberfin School of Theology, and the University of Illinois. For 
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Creed,” and specifically The Resurrection of the Body and the 
Life Everlasting , speaks of the “vast conspiracy of silence about 
death.” * * 3 Following a discussion on “The Christian View of 
Death,” he first of all contrasts “immortality and resurrection” 8 

1. Innate Immortality Only a Theory. —Here is Dr. 
Simcox’ incisive opening statement: 

“Our first logical step is to make a distinction between two very dif¬ 
ferent things: immortality and resurrection . 

"Most non-Christians have always believed in some kind of immor¬ 
tality of man and hence in some life beyond the grave. Many have 
envisioned a life to come that is indeed beautiful and glorious. But they 
have based their hope for this life to come entirely on the theory of the 
immortality of man. The essence of this theory is that there is some 
imperishable something in man himself which death cannot destroy: so 
long as this something cannot die, man himself cannot die. This theory 
of the imperishable-something in man has commended itself to the reason 
of most of the wisest men. Yet it can never be anything more than a theory. 
If the theory is false, man’s hope for life beyond death is grounded in a 
bad guess." 4 

On the contrary— 

“the Christian has an entirely different reason for believing in the life to 
come. He believes in resurrection, and he believes that he has sufficient 
reason to consider resurrection not so much a theory as an established 
fact.” 5 6 


2. Innatism Not Biblical, Merely Greek Philosophy. 
—Simcox points out that the “basic idea” of such “immortality” 
is that “man is made up of two elements, soul and body,” # 
which is, of course, straight Dualism . And the corollary is that— 

“while man is in this present life, his soul and his body are in a temporary 
working partnership. Soul is by its very nature immortal: it cannot die. 
It is the imperishable-something. Body is mortal and must die. What hap¬ 
pens, then, at death? The partnership of soul and body is dissolved. The 
body disintegrates into dust, and for all practical purposes ceases to be.” 7 

This theory Simcox attributes to Plato. This “grand sur- 


years he was Episcopal chaplain on the campus of the universities of Illinois and Wiscon¬ 
sin, and is now a rector. For several years he was also book editor of The Living Church 

(Episcopalian), and is author of several books, including Is Death the End? (1950). 

3 Carroll E. Simcox, The Resurrection of the Body and the Life Everlasting, p. 3. 

* Ibid., p. 5. 

* Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 9 Ibid. 

6 Ibid. 7 Ibid., pp. 5, 6. (Italics supplied.) 
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mise” rests, he says, simply on the “high authority” of Plato . 8 
Then Simcox immediately declares: 

"Nevertheless, it is all a guess about the Grand Perhaps, whether we 
think it a reasonable guess or not. It can never be established as a certainty. 
We must understand that it may be nothing more than what the psy¬ 
chologists call a wish-projection: a fantasy of pure wishful thinking.*' " 

Simcox then stresses the following point as “very impor¬ 
tant”: 

"This doctrine of immortality is not distinctly Christian. Most Chris¬ 
tians have believed it, but not on Biblical and Christian grounds. The 
Bible does not teach it. The Bible knows no such sharp distinction and 
radical cleavage between soul and body. This doctrine in its familiar 
form comes down to us, not from the people of Israel and the early 
Christians, but from the philosophers of Greece: the most brilliant guess - 
ers in all history, but still guessers ” 10 

3. Man a Unit, Not a Duality. —Turning now to “The 
Christian Doctrine,” Simcox denies the Dualism theory and 
stresses the unitary character of man—man as a “single,” or 
“whole,” being. Thus: 

"One important difference between it and the immortality doctrine 
is this: the resurrection doctrine thinks of the whole man as a whole. It 
does not divide man into two or more parts. It allows us to call some¬ 
thing in man ‘soul,’ something else in man 'mind,' something else ‘body’; 
but the Bible never theorizes about that. If man lives, the whole m an 
lives: if man dies, the whole man dies; if man suffers, the whole man 
suffers—soul, mind, body, all of him. Whatever elements together make 
up a human life, their togetherness—rather than their differentness—is 
the important fact about them. Man is a single bein g . in life and in 
death * 11 

4. Transfers Hope From Man to God. —And what is 
more important, under the resur rection our hope is center ed 
in God, not in man. Thus: 

"If we base our hope for life after death on the theory of immortality, 
we are putting our faith in man, in this immortal something in man. If 
we base our hope on the Christian ground of resurrection, we are placing 
our faith in God rather than in man, in the divine power and goodness 
rather than in human nature. Surely this makes a tremendous difference, 
if we believe in God at all. The theory of immortality says that we shall 


10 Ibid., pp. 6, 7. (Italics supplied.) 

11 Ibid., p. 7. (Italics supplied.) 


8 Ibid., p. 6. 

9 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 
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live beyond the grave because we are incapable of dying. The Christian 
claim of resurrection (it is a claim, not a theory, as we shall see later) 
asserts that we shall live beyond the grave because God, in His mighty 
love and loving might, raises us from death to life. In whom do we put 
our trust: in God, or in ourselves?*’ u 

It is not, therefore, a “disembodied” part of a person that 
lives on. 13 Through the resurrection, man—the whole man— 
is raised by divine power from death. This section closes with 
the affirmation: “I affirm that the whole person—as we might 
say today ‘the complete personality*—is raised by God’s power 
from death to life eternal.” 14 

II. Princeton’s Ramsey—Immortality Derivative, Not Inherent 

Methodist scholar Paul Ramsey , 16 professor of Christian 
ethics at Princeton University, in his Basic Christian Ethics says 
the early Christians regarded the “Platonic doctrine of the in¬ 
herent, substantial immortality of the soul” a “species of robbery 
of God”—because immortality is “derivative,” not inherent. 18 
We do not possess divinity. This is clearly brought out in chap¬ 
ter 8 (“This Human Nature”), in the sections “The Image 
of God” and “After His Kind.” 

Here Dr. Ramsey alludes to the deceptive concept of the 
“divine spark” in man—the “eternal fire”—and the fact that 
man has been regarded as “a fragment of God,” a “part of 
Him.” Ramsey repeatedly speaks of the part Platonism played 
in it—influencing Augustine, for instance 17 —and how “im¬ 
mortal life” was one of the alleged attributes emphasized. 
There has, he says, been a “proneness to blur the distinction 
between man and God.” 18 But Ramsey immediately goes on 
record with this clear statement: 


12 Ibid. 

13 Ibid., pp. 7, 8. 

Ibid., p. 8. 

15 R. Paul Ramsey (1913- ) was trained at Millsaps College and Yale Divinity School. 

He taught successively at Millsaps, Yale, Garrett, and Northwestern before connecting with 
Princeton in 1947, becoming professor of religion in 1954. He has been special lecturer at 
University of Chicago, Union Theological Seminary, Southern Methodist University, and 
Pacific School of Religion, as well as at Colgate. He is author of four books. 

13 Paul Ramsey, Basic Christian Ethics (Scribner’s), p. 277. 

17 Ibid., pp. 255, 275, 279, 287. 

« Ibid., p. 252. 





Left: Paul Ramsey, Pro¬ 
fessor of Princeton —Im¬ 
mortality Derivative Not 
Inherent. Right: John A. 
T. Robinson, Bishop of 
Woolwich — Whole Man 
Dies, Whole Man Raised. 


"The third [alleged] image of God, immortality, man possesses neither 
by creation nor by acquirement. Man is not inherently immortal, as he 
is now inherently rational and as he was completely happy as long as he 



more God's p ossession than man’s even when it is given him." 19 

Platonic Error v. Christian Truth.— After touching 
upon the various claims and the deceptive fallacies of the 
positions assumed, Professor Ramsey discusses this “attempt 
to view man in the light of God”: 

"In the first place, from viewing man as a theological animal we are 
driven to regard a ll truly hum a n worth as deriv ated, not inhe rent . Chris- 


ti an interpretations of man's dignity a ffirm som ething about man in 
relat ion to God, not ju st something about m an per se . The Platonic doc - 
trine of the inherent, substantial immortality of the soul endowed the soul 
with such power of outwearing bodies as to amount to divinity, and the 
e arly Christians quit e pro perly regardecijthjs viewpoi nt as a specie s of 
robbery of God. T he same is true of many of our notions of the inherent 
sacredness of human personality. For the Christian both 'the immortality 
of a mortal* and his personal worth are derivative, derivative from God's 
appointment.” 30 

Such is Ramsey’s faith. 

III. Dean Vidler—“Inherent’* Immortality Not Biblical Doctrine 

Men of both liberal and conservative schools have alike 
challe nged the traditional Innate Immortality view as having 

10 Ibid., p. 263. (Italics supplied.) 

20 Ibid., p. 277. (Italics supplied.) 
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no Biblical basis. The liberal Alec R. Vidler, canon of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, and since 1956 dean of King’s Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge—as well as for many years editor of the Angli¬ 
can Theology —refers to the Genesis records of “creation” and 
the “fall” as “myths.” * Nevertheless, he is keenly aware of 
the current widespread interest, in these “tumultuous times,” 
concerning “eschatology.” This term, he says, embraces the 
“ ‘four last things: death, judgment, heaven, and hell.’ ” 22 Then 
he notes the preoccupation of many “with the question of their 
own survival of death or with the immortality of the soul.” 23 
That introduces the question. 

1. Term Not in Bible or Early Creeds. —Dr. Vidler 
then makes this sweeping statement on the pagan nature and 
origin of the Innate Immortality presumption: 

" The immortality of the soul —if it means that there is a part of 
every man, a kind of soul-substance, that is immortal—u not a C hristia n 
doctrine, t hough it has often been supposed to be and is still frequently 
confused with the Christian doctrine. The expression 'immortality of the 
soul’ does not occur in the Bible or the [early] creeds, though admittedly 
some [early] theologians have made use of it. The Bible is preoccupied 
with God and his relation to mankind. It does not speak about any ^ 
inherent capacity of the human soul to survive death 24 

Vidler quotes Dr. O. C. Quick’s cryptic statement in Doc¬ 
trines of the Creed, page 263: 

“ ‘Many believers in God reject belief in the immortality of the soul. 
And on the other hand, some have believed in the immortality of the 
soul, while rejecting belief in God.’ ” * 

2. Resurrected Men Not “Disembodied Spirits.” —Like 
hundreds of others, Vidler contrasts “immortality” and “resur¬ 
rection.” 

“It is not of the immortality of the soul but of the resurrection of 
the body that Christian belief, like the Bible, speaks. In God’s new, 
immortal creation men are not ghosts; they are not disembodied spirits; 
they are not absorbed into an unconscious cosmic soul. T hey re tain their 
personal identity, for God’s purpose for them is an inheritance in which 


21 Alec R. Vidler, Christian Belief , pp. 30, 31. 23 Ibid., p. 110. 

23 Ibid., p. 103. 24 Ibid., pp. 110, 111. (Italics supplied.) 

28 Ibid., p. 111. On Quick, see this work, pp. 800-802. 
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nothing will be lacking to a fully personal relationship. The work of Christ 
is to bring not only souls but whole men into a complete and eternal rela¬ 
tionship with God.” 28 

3. “Whole Man” Dies, “Every Part of Him.” —Vidler 
deprecates such terms as “passing on” in speaking of death, 
when instead it is “the whole man, every part of him,” that 
dies. To the Canon, death is ever an enemy, not a welcoming 
friend. He speaks strongly: 

“There is another point about the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body, as distinguished from that of the immortality of the soul, which 
should not be overlooked. The word ‘immortal’ means not subject to 
death, and applied to man it must mean that there is at any rate part 
of a man which need not and in fact cannot die. The word ‘resurrection’ 
on the other hand presupposes the death of the whole man, every part 
of him. And this is in line with the whole tenour of the New Testa¬ 
ment, for there the fact of universal death is taken seriously. 'In Adam 
all die.’ It does not use euphemisms such as 'passing on’ or ‘passing over’ 
w hich are pop ular nowadays. Death with all that it entails of separa tion, 
tragedy and mystery is a bitter necessity. The death of a man is not only 
natural like the death of animals or vegetables; it is also unnatural. We 
rebel against it.” 27 

IV. Caird of McGill—Resurrection Restores “Whole Personality” 

Canadian professor of New Testament, G. B. Cairo , 28 of 
McGill University (Montreal, Quebec), deals with the Greek 
fallacy of a “fragm ented man” in the “afterlife”—as it has 
been aptly phrased—as opposed to the “who le persona lity,” 
embraced in the Biblical teaching of a “unitary being” through 
the resurrection: 

“There are many people who believe firmly in an afterlife who 
would rather not be troubled with so complicated a doctrine as the 
resurrection of the body, particularly if they have had enough trouble 
with the body itself through ill health. They would prefer to believe 
that at death the soul leaves the body behind like an old suit of clothes, 
and goes unencumbered to heaven. Now there is plenty of support for 
this belief in Greek philosophy, but none in the Bible. For some of the 


» Ibid. 

27 Ibid., pp. 112. 113. (Italics supplied.) 

28 G. B. Caird (1917- ), Congregationalism was trained at Mansfield College. Oxford. 

He was professor of Old Testament of St. Stephen’s College, Alberta, and from 1949 to 1954 
professor at McGill University. He returned to Mansfield College, Oxford. 
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Greeks at least believed tha t the body is the root of all evil, that it is a 
prison in which the soul is incarcerated until its release at death. 

“The Hebrews believed that the body is good, since God made it. 

. . . To the Hebrew, therefore, a belief in the immortality of the soul 
would mean that only part of the human personality survived death. In\ 
teaching the resurrection of the body the Bible is asserting that the 
whole personality survives” 28 

This is another Canadian stroke against the presumptions 
of Greek philosophy. 

V. Woolwich's Bishop Robinson—Fundamental Fallacies of 
Immortal-Soulism 

Bishop John A. T. Robinson 30 bares the basic fallacies 
of certain modern Eastern “Mystery cults ” declaring them to 
be hangovers of Platonic and Neo-Platonic Immortal-Soulism, 
and showing their undeniable kinship to Hinduism and Bud¬ 
dhism. Here is his indictment, appearing in In the End, God 
. . . (1958), wherein he points out that they actually involve 
the principle of reabsorption and the ultimate disappearance 
of personality: 

“The starting point of all their doctrines is that the spirit of man 
is a part of the eternal, universal, Divine Spirit, and is therefore by nature 
immortal. There is a ‘spark of divinity ' in every man, to be identified 
with the highest, rational, cultural part of him—the spirit or nous or 
soul. The soul (which is here quite different from the ‘breath' or ‘ghost’ 
of a man, which is what animism meant by the term) is temporarily im¬ 
prisoned in matter, in the body which is its tomb. At the dissolution of 
the flesh, the soul returns intact, ‘as the sparks fly upwards / to be reunited 
to the Absolute, the Brahma, the World-Soul.” 31 

1. Involves Ultimate Loss of Personality.— Bishop 
Robinson believes that such teachings are actually “panthe¬ 
istic*’: 

“Because its fundamental theological presupposition is pantheistic 
(the real, immortal part of a man is a ‘bit’ of divinity), this doctrine 


29 G. B. Caird. “The Truth of the Gospel,” A Primer of Christianity (Oxford University 
Press), pp. 122ff. (Italics supplied.) 

John A. T. Robinson, Bishop of Woolwich, was trained at Cambridge, then served 
in a British parish and taught and was chaplain at Wells Theological College. He next became 
dean of Clare College, Cambridge, and is now bishop of Woolwich. He is author of several 
books. 

31 John A. T. Robinson, In the End, God . , . , p. 78. (Italics supplied.) 
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never really succeeds in establishing a personal immortality. The end 
of man is always reabsorption, the overcoming of individuality, which is 
generally viewed as evil. When pressed to its limits in the religions of 
the East, the doctrine promises a state of bliss for the individual which 
is indistinguishable from his annihilation” 82 

The parallelism to the traditional thesis of Christian 
Immortal-Soulism is obvious. (Photo on page 846.) 

2. Whole Man Dies; Whole Man Raised.— Robinson 
points out another fatal omission in such “theories of sur¬ 
vival”—th e fact of the “judgment.” Such theories imply that 
i mmortality is in itself salvation. Robinson places the theory 
of the Innate Immortality of the soul in direct contrast with 
the Biblical provision of the “resurrection of the body.” Thus: 

“Neither the doctrine of the immortality of the soul nor theories of 
survival (whether primitive or modern) have any place for an element 
of judgment. F or, ultimately, their conception is not of life with God, 
but of life with self and other selves. Indeed, such doctrines can be, and 
have been, argued apart from any belief in God. But, for the Bible, life 
eternal is essentially and ineluctably to k now God and to be with Him. 
T he expo nent of fin nate] immortality assumes too simply that immor- 
tality is in itself salvation. But that is to reckon without God and without 
sin. To be raised to l ive w ith God, withou t any possibility of surcease, may 
Be the most unendur able torment. 

“But God wills nevertheless to have it so. For resurrection is His 
destiny for every man, whether he is worthy of it or not, whether he 
likes it or not. For it depends on God's unconditional love. . . . There 
is a further great point of difference between the doctrine of immortality 
and that of resurrection which requires a more extended treatment. As, 
for the latter, the whole man dies, and not only the material part of him, 
so likewise the whole man will be raised and not merely the 'spiritual' 
in him. The Bible opposes the immortality of the soul with the resur¬ 
rection of the body 33 

3. Resurrection Does Not Take Place at Death.— In 
another work, The Body, Bishop Robinson also warns against 
the misconception that the resurrection takes place at the 
“moment of death”: 

“It is a mistake to approach Paul’s writings with the modern idea 
that the resurrection of the body has to do with the moment of death." 84 


32 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

®/*.*</., p. 82 . 

34 John A. T. Robinson, The Body, p. 78. 
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"Nowhere in the New Testament has the resurrection of the body 
anything specifically to do with the moment of death. The key ‘moments’ 
for this are baptism and the Parousia . Death is significant, not for the 
entry into the new solidarity, but for the dissolution of the old.” 86 

So speaks the bishop of Woolwich. 

VI. Augustana’s Wahlstrom—“Resurrection” Only Hope of 

Future Life 

Scholar after scholar in America, around this time, dwells 
on the fallacy of the Greek immortality-of-the-soul concept, 
placing it "over against” the Biblical certainty of the Jewish- 
Christian concept of the resurrection as man's sole hope of 
the future—resting on faith in God and assured by the resur¬ 
rection of Christ. Here are the words of Lutheran Dean 
Eric H. Wahlstrom , 38 of Augustana Theological Seminary: 

“It was natural that Paul’s hope for the future should be expressed 
in terms of the resurrection from the dead. That was the traditional 
Jewish conception as over against the Greek idea of the immortality of 
the soul. It was inevitable also because the hope of the future rested on 
the resurrection of Christ. But here again Paul is not concerned about 
the exact manner in which this resurrection is to take place. He used the 
traditional figures of Jewish apocalypticism (1 Thess. 4:16, 17). 

“But in the great resurrection discussion (1 Cor. 15:35 ff.) he is con¬ 
tent to use the beautiful allegory of the wheat that falls into the ground 
and dies only to rise to a more glorious existence. In this miracle of 
renewed life Paul saw the power of God at work, and he is content to 
let his own resurrection rest on the assurance that ‘God gives it a body.’ 
His certainty of the resurrection, as his certainty of his present status as 
‘a new creature,’ rests on his faith in God ‘who giveth life to the dead, 
and calleth the things that are not, as though they were’ (Rom. 4:17).” 37 

VII. Hartford’s Spinka—Rejects “Damned to Eternal Torments” 

Dr. Matthew Spinka , 38 church historian and editor, dis¬ 
cusses the final disposition of the "unyielding” sinner—whether 


36 Ibid., p. 79. 

39 Eric Herbert Wahlstrom (1892- ) ; Lutheran, was born in Sweden, but came 

to the United States in 1910. He received his training at Luther College, Augustana Seminary, 
and Yale Divinity School with graduate studies in Union Theological Seminary and the 
University of Uppsala. He was definitely influenced by Tillich and Niebuhr at Union, 
and by Gustaf Aulen and Anders Nygren of Sweden, as well as Gore and Temple of England— 
all of whom wrote on aspects of Conditionalism. Wahlstrom is author of two works. 

37 Eric H. Wahlstrom, The New Life in Christ (Fortress Press), pp. 277ff. 

38 Matthew Spinka (1890- ), Congregationalist, was trained in the universities of 
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annihilated or what. He touches on the logic of the position 
“that once a human spirit that has shown itself incorrigibly 
opposed to God, it annihilates itself/’ In 1950, discussing 
Nicholas Berdyaev’s position, Spinka wrote: 

“ Annihilation, under certain conditio ns, would be a blessing. The 
God of love, w ho desires not t he death of a sinner, who inflicts no tor¬ 
ture, would still remain a God of love even if he allowed evil to take 
its natura l course—that of self-destruction. Berdyaev, to the best of my 
knowledge, does not specifically affirm such a conclusion. He definitely 
rejects any thought of metempsychosis on the earthly plane as well as 
Origen’s notion of the ultimate redemption of all men. 

"Nevertheless, he passionately asserts as an article of his ‘larger faith’ 
that 'the final victory of God over the forces of hell cannot be a division 
into two kingdoms—divine and diabolic, the saved and the damned to 
eternal torments—it must be only one kingdom. The juridical division 
of the world and humankind is a this-worldly, not otherworldly, concept. 
Christian eschatology was accommodated to the categories of this world, 
to the time and history of this world; it did not pass over into the other 
aeon. Such is my faith.’ *’ 36 

Spinka does not therefore support the “eternal torments” 
theory. 


VIII. Pike and Pittenger—Not “Indestructible” Nature, but 

Resurrection 


Impressive emphasis is given by Episcopal Bishop James 
A. Pike , 40 of the diocese of California, and Prof. W. Norman 
Pittenger / 1 professor of apologetics at General Theological 
Seminary, New York City, in The Faith of the Church (1951) 
—a joint production. The “innately indestructible” immor¬ 
tality of Platonic philosophy is strikingly placed over against 
the Biblical revelation of a re-created life through the promised 


Chicago and Prague. He taught church history in Central, Chicago, and Hartford theological 
seminaries. He was editor of Church History from 1932 to 1949, and is author of six volumes. 

88 Matthew Spinka, Nicolas Berdyaev: Captive of Freedom, p. 188. (Italics supplied.) 

40 Bishop James A. Pike (1913- ), Episcopalian, was trained in law and then theology 

at the universities of California, Southern California, and Yale, then Virginia Theological, 
General Theological, and Union Theological seminaries. He was successively an attorney 
and teacher. Changing to the ministry, he was in turn rector, chaplain, dean of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, professor of religion, and bishop of the California diocese. He is 
author of numerous books and articles. 

41 W. Norman Pittcnger (1905- ), Episcopalian, was trained at General and Union 

Theological seminaries, and has been professor of apologetics at General Theological Seminary 
since 1936. He is author of at least ten works. 
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re surrectio n of t he “wh ole p erso nality ” —jus as scores of other 
contemporaries have declared in recent years. 

1. “Indestructible” Soul v. Re-created “Body-Soul.”— 
The Pike-Pittenger presentation, which represents the “com¬ 
mon beliefs” of the “Ang lican Communion,” 42 is effectively 
stated in these words: 

“Immortality implies that there is in man a soul which is innately 
indestructible, eternity being of its very nature. But resurrection i mplies 
th at God, by a g ift, will raise up and c ontinue in life the whole man, 
including a medium of expressio n, i.e., a body . In short, th e b elief in . 
imm ortality is con ceived in terms of nature: resurrection is to be con- 
ceived in terms of grace^ Immortality asserts an indestructible life for 
the sou l; resurrection prom ises a r e create d life for t he wh ole p ersonality , 
body and soul” 43 

2. “Plausible Theory” v. Resurrection Fact. —Stating 
forthrightly “ Immortality is of nature, resurrection of grace/' 
the authors note that “philosophers have concluded that there 
is something in man that is above physical process, something 
which w ill outlive it, something which is immortal.” u As to 
this they state that Christianity insists: 

“God al one is the source and sustainer of all life and it [“Chris¬ 
tianity”] proclaims that he that raised up Christ from the dead shall also 
quicken [our] mortal bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in us (R omans 
5.72). The indestructibility of the soul has no necessary place in the 
Christi an tea ching of the life to come; the determining fact on man's side 
is sin which separates us from God: Who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death? (Romans 7:24). If eternal life is merely continuation 
w ithout an action from God's side to bridge the gulf between Himself 
ancT men, who are sinful and inadequate, it would then simply mean 
projecting sin a nd inade quacy inuTall eternity. Obviously that cannot be. 

“ Our confidence in eternal life rests not upon the plausibility oT a 
theory but upo n the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead.” 46 

Eternal life is dependent on “God’s action,” not on man’s 
inherent continuation. 40 

3. Innatism Defective; Resurrection Complete.— The 


43 James A. Pike and W. Norman Pittenger, The Faith of the Church (1960 ed., vol. 3 
of the six-volume The Church’s Teaching, 1951) (The Seabury Press), Preface, p. 3. 

43 Ibid., pp. 164, 165. (Italics supplied.) « Ibid., pp. 166, 167. 

** Ibid., p. 166. « Ibid., p. 172. 
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authors then make this important distinction between frag¬ 
mentation and entirety: “The belief in immortality concerns 
life for the soul; faith in resurrection promises a life for the 
whole personality—body and soul” 47 

Christia nity's provisio n is therefor e to tally different from 
Hinduism's “merger of the individual soul with the un iversal 
s oul," for e xample, with the loss of “personal fulfillment for 
the individual." “If the individual is absorbed into universality 
as a drop of water is absorbed into the sea," 48 personal ful- 
fillment i s impossib le. 

"God’s action will re-create those who live in and by God’s Spirit, 
bringing them through death to the perfect life of the Spirit with an 
appropriate embodiment, a spiritual body.” 49 

In the end the “c onsumm ation of Christ’s reign includes 
more than human fulfillment: it involves the whole natural 
order." 50 That is the Christian goal and the Bible assurance. 

IX. Temple's Taylor—Denies Presumptive “Deathlessness” of the 

Soul 

Numerous Old World theo log ians now vigorously chal¬ 
lenge the Greek notion that only the body dies, while the soul 
—set free at death—lives on after finding release from the 
hampering, outworn body. For example, F. J. Taylor , 61 of 
the faculty of William Temple College, Hawarden, England, 
denies this presumptive “deathlessness" of the soul, and in¬ 
cludes the “whole man" in the work of redemption. In con¬ 
trast with the commonly held erroneous view of death, Taylor 
stresses the New Testament position, with death as the— 

“dea th o f t he whole man, and such phrases as ‘freedom from death,’ 
‘imperishability’ or ‘immortality’ could only properly be used to describe 
what is meant by the phrase the eternal or living God . . . 'who only 


47 Ibid., p. 168. (Italics supplied.) 

48 Ibid., pp. 168, 169. 

"Ibid., p. 172. 

bo Ibid., p. 183. 

81 Francis John Taylor (1912- ). Anglican, educated at Queen’s College, Ox¬ 
ford. After a curacy, he became chaplain of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, then lecturer 
and chaplain at Wycliffe Hall. After lecturing at St. Aidan’s and William Temple colleges, 
he became principal of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford (from 1950). He is author of two books. 
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hath immortality’ (1 Tim. 6:16). Man does not possess in himself this 
quality of deathlessness hut must, if he is to overcome the destructive 
power of death, receive it as the gift of God, ‘who raised Christ from the 
dead,’ and put death aside like a covering garment (1 Cor. 15:53-54). 
It is through the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ that this pos¬ 
sibility for man (2 Tim. 1:10) has brought to light and the hope con¬ 
firmed that the corruption (Rom. 11:7) which is a universal feature of 
human life shall be effectively overcome .” 62 

X. Rector Davies—Immortal-Soulism Not Biblical but Greek 

Under the whimsical title The Art of Dodging Repentance 
Anglican Rector David R. Davies, 63 of St. Mary Magdalen 
church, St. Leonards-on-Sea, England, delivered a series of 
sermons to his own congregation, and later published them. 
In these he flatly declares that the widespread notion of the 
innate “immortality of the soul is not a biblical doctrine,” 
but was derived instead from “Greek philosophy.” M And in 
one sermon, interestingly titled “Dead Souls,” based on Mat¬ 
thew 16:26—“For what is a man profited, if he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul?”—Davies maintains that the 
text " clearly implies that the loss^of the soul is a possibility.” K 

1. “Created for Immortality’* but Became “Mortal.” 
—Davies makes a series of important statements regarding the 
mortality of the soul, showing that it can be destroyed. He 
keeps emphasizing these two main points. For example: 

“The soul of man is not necessarily automatically immortal. It is 
capable of being destroyed. The Bible offers no ground whatsoever for 
believing that the soul is immune from death and destruction. The soul 
can be destroyed. 

“The immortality of the soul is not a Biblical doctrine, but Greek 
philosophy. The Biblical doctrine about the soul is the resurrection 
from the dead. Man is a created being. God created him out of nothing. 
Man was created for immortality, but by his own rebellion against God 
he made himself mortal.” 56 


52 Francis J. Taylor, “Immortal, Immortality,” in A Theological Work Book of the 
Bible, ed. by Allan Richardson, p. Ill, (Italics supplied.) 

53 David R. Davies (1917-1958), Anglican, was educated at University of Edinburgh, 
and United College, Bradford. After several curacies and vicarages he served as rector of 
St. Mary Magdalen, St. Leonards-on-Sea (1948-1958). 

M David R. Davies, The Art of Dodging Repentance, p. 84. 

**Ibid., pp. 83, 84. w* Ibid., p. 84. 
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Left: Dr. William Manson (d. 1958), Professor, University of Edinburgh—Resurrection Transforms 
Mortal Nature. Center: David R. Davies (d. 1958), Rector, St. Leonards-on-Sea, England—Immortal 
Soulism Derived From Greek Philosophy. Right: Bishop Nils Frederik Bolander of Lund, Sweden— 

Deliverance Through Death Not Biblical. 

2. Immortal-Soulism Derived From Greek Philosophy. 

—Rector Davies then quotes a supporting excerpt from the 
Jewish Inter-Testamental Wisdom of Solomon 87 concerning 
Conditional Immortality: 

“ ‘For God created man to be immortal, and made him to be an 
image of his own eternity. Nevertheless through envy of the devil came 
death into the world: and they that do hold of his side do find it’ (ii. 

23—4)." 68 

Davies then comments, “Man is no longer inherently, na¬ 
tively immortal, but now only conditionally immortal.” This, 
he adds, is sustained by the clear evidence of the New Testa¬ 
ment, that “death involves the soul as well as the body. Man 
—his whole being—is mortal. Just as sin has corrupted the 
whole of man, so, too, has mortality affected him wholly.’' 
Concerning this, he affirms, “The teaching of Scripture is 
crystal clear.” 60 This thought Davies expands, discussing the 
Greek hades and the Hebrew gehenna, and the Greek origin 
of the popular misconception, including Dualism. 

“The idea of the immortality of the soul der ives from Greek philos- 
ophy which conceived the after-life of Hades, a ghostly, shadowy und er- 
world. in which the soul li ved a twilight existence. We have translated 


W Ibid. 


58 Ibid. 


» Ibid. 
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the Greek word, Hades, by our English word Hell, which w e think of 
a s a p lace of pain and torment. But the Greek Had es was n o t a plac e 
_of torment. Hell as torment is derived more from the Hebrew Gehenn a 
tl^an from t he G reek Hades, which was a lower, shadowy existence, denuded 
of passion and suffering. It was the product of the Greek view of men as 
a compound of matter and soul, which death severed, releasing the soul 
from the prison-house of matter into an independent existence/' 00 

3. Man a “Unity,” Not “Two Separate Entities.”— 
Stressing the basic “unity” of man, embracing “both body 
and soul,” he holds that the soul consequently partakes of 
“mortality”—a “unity that is mortal.” 61 Here is his full state¬ 
ment: 

"The Hebrew view of man was entirely different. In the Bible man 
is regarded as a unity of ‘life’ or spirit, which manifests itself as both 
soul and body. Since man has made himself mortal, his soul, in conse¬ 
quence, also partakes of mortality . Man is not a compound of two sep¬ 
arate entities, matter and spirit, but a unity of spirit functioning as mat¬ 
ter and soul. It is the unity that is mortal” 62 

In order better to grasp the intriguing statements of Rector 
Davies it is essential to understand the “catalystic experience” of 
his short-time pilgrimage into atheism and Communism, before 
his “spiritual rebirth.” Born the son of a Welsh miner, he was 
brought up in a Christian home—but a home of dire poverty, 
rigid nonconformity, and frustrations. He became a Congrega- 
tionalist minister, with a passion for pressing the social gospel 
—hoping to translate the kingdom of God into the “political, 
economic and social life of his times.” But he developed more 
and more leftist tendencies, until for a time he became an 
out and out atheist and Communist. It all climaxed in a sense 
of utter “frustration,” “depression and disillusionment.” He 
even thought to end it all by suicide, when the realization 
came to him that “only God could bring in His Kingdom. 
Man’s part is to submit to God’s will and, in repentance and 
service, to co-operate with God for the fulfillment of divine 
purposes.” 63 


“ Ibid. •• Ibid., pp. 84, 85. 

82 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

63 I am indebted for this insight to Dr. John Short, in Britain's Bible Magazine XVI 
(February, 1962), pp. 8, 18- 
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Passing through a soul-searching spiritual crisis, Davies 
retraced his steps and prepared himself for the Anglican min¬ 
istry. In fact, he was later ordained by none other than the 
late Archbishop William Temple—himself an outspoken con- 
ditionalist. This very fact doubtless had a bearing on Rector 
Davies* views on the nature and destiny of man. In fact, Davies’ 
life is a kind of “transcript of the times.” In his In Search of 
Myself he tells of his intense interest in history and of his 
concern over the growing neglect of the Bible, until its read¬ 
ing and study is all too much limited to the ministry—becoming 
the “preserve of a profession.” And he adds earnestly: 

“That part of the essence of Roman Catholicism is thus occupying 
—unobserved—the citadels of Protestantism. The neglect of the Bible 
by the layman is preparing a rich harvest for Rome, to say nothing of 
the present-day impoverishment of preaching."® 4 

This return to the searching of the Word led to his stand 
on the nature of man. 

4. Not “Truncated Creature” — Resurrection of 
Whole Person. —Davies took the same position in his first 
book,® back in 1939. In chapter six of On to Orthodoxy he 
states that he believes in the “immortality of persons.” This, 
he maintains, is “different” from the “immortality of the soul” 
which, he says, is the “Greek idea” of “disembodied conscious¬ 
ness.” Davies immediately states that such a view is “not a 
Christian idea ” He insists that the “essential truth of immor¬ 
tality lies in the symbolism of the resurrection of the body.” “ 
He emphasizes the “unity of man,” rejecting the Oriental idea 
of a soul “enmeshed” in an evil, material body, having to “work 
out its Karma.” But matter is “not the source of sin,” but 
rather the “spirit.” And that which “survives death,” through 
resurrection, is “not a truncated creature [mutilated, with 
part cut off], but the whole man, who is a unity of soul and 
body.” 97 

5. Sin Involves “Final Destruction” of Soul.— Davies 


Ibid. 

w Davies, On to Orthodoxy , p. 7. 


Ibid., p. 149. 
m Ibid., p. 150. 
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goes on to state that the concept, or notion, of the immortality 
of the soul panders to “human pride/’ and fosters the delusion 
of independence of God. 68 Then he observes: “Immortality of 
soul makes man of infinite value in himself. This is not a 
Christian idea at all, but Greek.” 09 

And now comes Davies’ concluding observations on the 
possibility of “final destruction” of the soul: 

“Sin, then, has involved th e sou l, no less than the body, in the 
responsibility of death and final destruction. We must abandon the 
Greek delusioriTKat tfuT soul is immune from the possibility of final 
death/' 70 

Such was the forthright testimony of an Anglican rector 
to his parish congregation in 1952. 


XI. Edinburgh’s Manson—Resurrection Transforms “Mortal 

Nature” 

In Scotland, Dr. William Manson, 71 professor of Biblical 
criticism at the Universi ty of E dinburgh, likewise anticipates 
our “change” at the Second Advent as embracing (1) the “ris¬ 
ing from the dead” of those who “sleep,” and (2) a complete 
“transformation,” or translation, of the living saints. Man, he 
says, is but “ mortal.” His “immortality” is received at the 
Second Advent. 

“It must be noticed, however, that the apostle did not find it easy 
to adjust his mind to the idea of an intermediate state (2 Cor. 5:1-8). 
As a Christian of the first generation he looked for everything that is 
mortal to be at the earliest date ‘swallowed up in life.' With the Parousia 
the resurrection-body would in some way be superinduced on our existing 
mortal nature. In any case, whether with or without death and the inter¬ 
mediate state, there will come at the Second Advent a change which in 
the case of those who ‘sleep* will be a rising from the dead, and in the 
case of the living a complete transformation of our mortal nature into 
an immortal state of being." 72 


88 Davies, The Art of Dodging Repentance, p. 85. 80 Ibid. 70 Ibid. 

71 William Manson (1882-1958), Presbyterian, was trained at Oxford, and United 
Free College, Glasgow. After several charges he became professor of New Testament language 
and literature at Knox College, Toronto, then professor of New Testament, New College, 
Edinburgh, and professor of Biblical criticism, Edinburgh University. He was vice-president 
of the British Council of churches, and author of six major books. Also President of Studiorum 
Novi Testamenli Societas. 

72 William Manson, “Eschatology in the New Testament,” Eschatology, “Scottish 
Journal of Theology, Occasional Papers,” No. 2, 1952, p. 14. (Italics supplied.) 
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XII. Stockholm's Bolander—Deliverance Not Through Death, 
but Resurrection 

Of similar import was the word of Bishop Nils Frederik 
Bolander , 71 in Stockholm’s Tidningen, in 1952. 

"At times one encounters a vague piety which speaks of death as 
a redemption and a release. In the deliverance through death, they say, 
man goes home to God. But this is not true. In any case, the Bible does 
not teach it. It states clearly and definitely that it is not deaLh but the 
day o f Jesus Christ w hich comes with the^resurrectinn from the dead 
and redemption... . 

"Death is our enemy, together with sin. . . . Death followed sin. The 
sinner who was driven out of paradise was told by the Lord: 'Dust thou 
art, and unto dust shalt thou return.’ M 74 

But Christ takes the sting out of death. Christ is with us 
through the dark valley of the shadow. Thus: 

"Death is a cruel majesty, and we shudder to get him as a guest in 
our home. . . . Man before the unscrupulous king of corruption is a very 
lonely person. But this is not die whole truth. There is Someone besides 
death at a person's deathbed—Christ, the Prince of life, the King of the 
resurrection. 

"Death is painful and unnatural for a Christian, but he knows some¬ 
thing that fills his heart with songs of victory in the valley of the shadow 
of death. Death can take his life, but death cannot rob him of God and 
His grace. . . . 

"We must attain to a personal faith in Christ. Jesus says: ‘I am the 
resurrection and the life: He that believeth in me. though he were dead, 
yet shall he live.’ . . . Where this simple, artless, and blessed faith flames 
up in a lonely human heart, a new light falls upon one’s being." 70 

Such was Bishop Bolander’s witness, and his break with 
Platonism. (Photo on page 856.) 

XIII. Manchester’s Manson—Man Sleeps in Death 

Restudy of the nature of man and of the interim of death 
has led an increasing number to recognize that death is an 
unconscious sleep, from which one awakens on the resurrec¬ 
tion morning, with continuity of personal identity and per¬ 
s onal ity. This is the view affirmed by Presbyterian professor 


74 Nils Frkmerik Boiandb* (1902- ) succeeded Bishop Nygrcn in Lund in 1950- 

Nih Fredenk Bolander, "Ingen dod kan doda oss. 1 Tidningen (Stockholm), Sept. 

» Ibid. 
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of New Testament, Thomas W. Manson,™ of Manchester 
University, England. This Biblical concept of “sleeping and 
waking” explains how we pass over the “dark gulf of uncon¬ 
sciousness.” 

1. “Falling Asleep and Waking Up.” —Here is Dr. Man- 
son's general statement: 

‘The nearest thing in our ordinary experience to the Jewish and 
early Christian idea of death and resurrection is falling asleep and wak¬ 
ing up; and it is a very significant fact that the first unmistakable refer¬ 
ence to the resurrection of the dead in the Old Testament is made in 
terms of sleeping and waking: ‘And many of them that sleep in the dust 
of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt.' And equally, when there is no expectation of a 
resurrection the natural way to express it is in terms of a sleep from 
which there is no awakening: 

“ ’Man lieth down and riseth not: 

Till the heavens be no more, they shall not awake, 

Nor be roused out of their sleep.’ ” 77 

2. Continuity of Personality Through Resurrection. 
—Dr. Manson says we take up life again upon the resurrection- 
morn awakening: 

“Now one of the standing wonders of life is just the fact that when 
I come out of oblivion any fine morning, I am at once aware that I 
am the same person that lived in my home yesterday and went to sleep 
there last night. The task I left unfinished yesterday is still there, still my 
task, and I can take it up where I left off. The plans I was making yes¬ 
terday are still there waiting for further consideration and elaboration. 
This continuity of personality and life is a great marvel: and it is only 
excessive familiarity with it that hides its wonder from us. 

“When we try to think of death and resurrection, as the first Chris¬ 
tians thought of them we cannot do better than think in terms of sleep¬ 
ing and waking, and the wonderful way in which the self contrives every 
night to leap the dark gulf of unconsciousness and arrive safely on the 
other side complete with all its hopes and fears, joys and sorrows, 
memories of the past and plans for the future.’’ 78 


79 Thomas W. Manson (1893-1958), Presbyterian, studied at Glasgow and Cambridge. 
He served as professor of New Testament at Mansfield, Oxford (1932-1936), and at Manchester 
University (1936- ). His publications number six. 

71 Thomas W. Manson, The Servant-Mesriah (1953), pp. 90ff. (Italics supplied.) 

78 Ibid . 
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XIV. Tubingen's Heim—No Continuance in “Disembodied State" 

A passing allusion must suffice for Karl Heim, 79 distin¬ 
guished German Lutheran theologian, who deals with the rela¬ 
tionship of Christian faith and natural science. Discussing sim¬ 
ilarities and contrasts between Platonic and Pauline (or New 
Testament) concepts, and the question of an “interval of bodi¬ 
lessness,“ Heim says that “here they [Plato and Paul] part 
company/’ 80 

“The divergence between the apostles’ thought and Plato’s human 
understanding is to be found at two points. Firstly, according to the 
Indian and Platonic belief in metempsychosis, the ego can change its 
abode as often as it likes and settle repeatedly in new bodies; whereas 
in the New Testament this change can take place only once, namely at 
the dawn of a new aeon, which began with the resurrection of Christ 
but will achieve its consummation o nly at the end of the wor ld” 91 

Continuing, Heim says that the “apostles”—“do not be¬ 
lieve that the ego can be simply separated from the physical 
world by means of a ‘concrete detachment’ and continue to 
exist in a disembodied state ” “ 

XV. Canadian Commentator Short—Not “Inherently Immortal” 

Brief reference must be made to another Canadian scholar 
—Congregationalist John Short , 88 of the United Church of 
Canada. In his “Exposition,’’ in “The First Epistle to the Co¬ 
rinthians,” he affirms categorically that man is not, according 
to the New Testament, innately immortal. Note it in setting: 

“Christian doctrine is not one of immortality but of resurrection. 
We shall do well to get this point clear. As expounded by the apostle 
Paul, whom we believe to have entered more deeply into the mind 
and spirit of his Lord than any other, man's hope of survival depends 
not on the inherent immortality of his soul, but on the act of God. His 


w Karl Heim, Lutheran theologian, was trained at Tubingen. After a period as pastor 
and schoolmaster he was for years professor of theology at Munster and then Tubingen. Of 
Pietistic background, he opposed paganizing tendencies and emphasized the transcendence of 
faith. He is author of six books. 

80 Karl Heim, Christian Faith and Natural Science (1957 ed.), p. 120. 

81 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

82 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

88 John Short, Scottish Congregationalist, trained at the University of Edinburgh 
and Scottish Theological College. He also has a teacher’s certificate. His pastoral ministry has 
included Bathgate, Hamstead (London), Bournemouth, and since 1951, St. George’s United 
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immortality is involved in his resurrection, not his resurrection in his 
immortality. There is nothin g in Pa uls writ ings nor in the N.T . to 
suggest that the soul is inherently immortal 84 

Dr. Short then adds that immortality is the gift of God, 
and is dependent upon the activity and grace of God: 

“Everything, so far as life hereafter is concerned, depends on the 
activity of God as that activity is made available for man through man’s 
faith. This is precisely what is meant when we emphasize the fact that 
life hereafter is a specifically religious interest. Immortality is the gift of 
God’s grace in response to man’s faith. Everything depends on the nature 
and purpose of God.” “ 

Beyond question, emphasis on this basic principle knows 
no national or denominational boundaries. 


church, Toronto. He also served as a chaplain under the YMCA in World War II, and was 
chairman of the Congregational Union ot England and Wales, 1949-1950. He is author of 
three works, and was a contributor to the Interpreter's Bible (1953). 

84 John Short, “The First Epistle to the Corinthians ,” vol. 10 of The Interpreter's Bible 
(Abingdon Press), p. 253. (Italics suppled.) 

86 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 
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Episcopalian 

45 

852 

Pittenger, W. N. 

1951 

America 

Episcopalian 

46 

854 

Taylor, F. John 
Davies, David R. 

1951 

Britain 

Anglican 

47 

855 

1952 

England 

Anglican 

48 

859 

Manson, William 

1952 

Scotland 

Presbyterian 

49 

860 

Bolander, Nils F. 

1952 

Sweden 

Lutheran 

50 

860 

Manson, Thos. W. 

1953 

Britain 

Presbyterian 

51 

862 

Heim, Karl 

1953 

Germany 

Lutheran 

52 

862 

Short, John 

1953 

Br.-U.S. 

Congregation. 


Position 


Archbp. Canterbury 

Pastor 

Professor 

Pastor-ed. 

Dean (Chester) 

Prof. (Cambridge) 

Dean (St. Paul's) 
Prof.-Bible trans. 

Bishop (Lindkoping) 

Cardinal 

Bishop (Lund) 

Prof. (Bristol) 

Prof. (Boston) 

Bishop (Lindkoping) 
Prof.-moderator 
Prof. (Edinburah) 

Prof. Bible College 
Evangelist 
Prof. (Oxford) 

Bishop (Vasteras) 
Archdeacon-trans. 
Principal (Mansfield) 
Appt. by Assembly 
Rector 

Master (Pub. Sch.) 
Pastor-prof. 

Canon (Birmingham) 
Prof. (Gronigen) 

Prof. (Edinburgh) 

Prof. (Spurgeon's Col.) 
Prof. (Univ. of Wales) 
Secy. Fr. Ch. Fed. Coun. 
Bishop 

Prof. (Luth. Sem.) 

Prof. (Union Theo.) 
Dean (Harvard Divin.) 
Rector-editor 
Prof. (Princeton) 
Dean-editor 
Prof. (McGill) 

Bishop (Form, prof.) 
Dean (Augustana) 
Prof.-editor 
Bishop-author 
Prof. (Gen. Theol.) 
Principal (Wycliffe) 
Rector 

Prof.-administr. 

Bishop of Lund 
Prof. (Manchester) 

Prof. (Tubingen) 
Minister-author 


Nature of Mon Intermediate State 


Immort. cond. gift 

Not indestructible 
Not indestructible 
Immortable 
Not innately immortal 
Immort. conditional 
Immort. conditional 
No innate immort. 

Immortality not inher. 
Immort. conditional 

No innate immort. 
Immort. conditional 
Immort. at resur. 

Denies innate immort. 
Immort. conditional 
Rejects innate immort. 
Soul mortal as body 
Soul not immortal 
Soul not immortal 
No univ., innate immort. 
Immort. through res. 

No independ. life 
No. immortal soul surv. 
Not indestr. by nature 
Innate immort. pagan 
No survival of soul 
No disc, immortal souls 
No disc, immortal souls 
No natural immort. 
Immort. gift of God 
No inher. immort. 
Immort. solely from God 

Soul not immortal 
Not inher. immortal. 

No inherent immort. 

No innate immort. 

No immortal part 
No innate immort. 

Soul not indestruct. 

Soul not indestruct. 

Soul not indestruct. 

No deathless souls 
No inherent immort. 

Man is mortal 
No innate immort. 

No disembodied state 
Not innately immortal 


Resurrection sole hope 
Sleeps till resurrection 


Sleeps 

Awaits resurrection 


Sleeps until awakening 
Resurrection sole hope 


Resurrection sole hope 
No discarnate souls 
No disembodied spirits 
Sleep in Jesus 
No surviving souls 
No conscious survival 
Immort. through res. 

Sole hope in res. 

Sole hope in res. 

No bodiless survival 
Resurrection sole hope 

Nonexistent in death 
Immort. through res. 

Res. of whole man 
Resurrection sole hope 
Reconstructed through res. 

Unconscious of pass, time 
No eternal element surv. 

No disemb. part persists 

No disembodied spirits 
Whole personality res. 
Whole man raised 
Resurrection only hope 

Res. of whole personality 
Res. of whole personality 
Immort. at res. 

Immort. at res. 

Immort. at Advent 
Immort. at res. 

Sleeps till res. 

Life at res. 


Punishment of Wicked 


No eternal torment 

No endless torment 
Consumed, cease to be 
Complete destr. 

Sin brings destr. 

No eternal torment 
No eternal suffering 
Fate fixed at death 

Utter extinction 
Punish, not eter. 

Destr. of conscious. 
Complete destr. 

Ceases to be 
Rejects eter. tor. 
Wicked destroyed 


Ultimate extinction 

Abolition of evil 

Death extinguishes 
Destroyed at last 
Utterly consumed 

Excl. from eter. life 


End of human unit 
Final end 
Vanishes 


No eternal torment 


Final destr. of soul 





EVIDENCE DISCLOSED BY CHART A—FOR FIRST HALF OF 20TH CENTURY 

1. The impetus of the nineteenth century Conditionalist expansion continues unabated in the twentieth, but with increased geographical and nu¬ 
merical spread, out to the ends of the earth. As a consequence, for space reasons we must divide the tabulation of the 137 witnesses of the first six decades 
into three sectional charts—designated A, B, and C. 

2. The list tabulated in Chart A contains numerous nationally and internationally known names in religious circles, none being surpassed in eminence 
in their respective fields. The roster begins in Britain, with the highest prelate of the Anglican faith—Dr. William Temple, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. His is an impressive lead-off presentation. There is also the testimony of the deans of St. Paul’s and of Chester, and the canon of Birmingham. Simi¬ 
larly a prominent Bible translator, and a number of university professors (Cambridge, Oxford, Edinburgh, Manchester, and Wales), and the principals of 
two colleges (Mansfield and Wycliffe). There is also a remarkable group statement from an Anglican Commission of fifty. The secretary of the Free 
Churches Federal Council of Britain is likewise a declared Conditionalist. 

3. Scandinavian Lutheran clerics in the northland are similarly outspoken—five bishops (two of Lund, and of Linkoping, Vasteras, and Strangnas)— 
also pastors, rectors, and professors who broke with the traditional position, which announcement was attended by much publicity. 

4. Nor is America one whit behind, with professors in Harvard, Princeton, Boston, Augustana, Union Theological, General Theological, and Lu¬ 
theran Seminary. There are also deans, editors, and a bishop, and Canadian professors in Queen’s and Trinity. Then there are two German professors 
(at Gronigan and Tubingen) and a French Eastern Orthodox leader. 

5. As to the three basic principles of Conditionalism—the nature of man, the intermediate state, and the punishment of the wicked—48 of the 52 
declare, in one form or another, that man is not innately immortal. But he is “immortable,” with immortality a gift bestowed by God. It is conditional, 
not inherent. It is contingent, not natural, received at the resurrection. Man is subject to death, and is not indestructible. There are no conscious, disem¬ 
bodied souls or spirits that survive. The notion of Innatism comes from pagan, not Biblical, sources. The soul is not indestructible and deathless. That 
is the composite view. 

6. As to the intermediate state, 37 of the 52 hold that man sleeps during the interim of death. He awaits the resurrection, which is his sole hope. 

They hold that in death there is no consciousness of the passing of time; that in death man is not in Heaven or Hell, but in gravedom; and that the whole 
man will be raised through the resurrection at the Second Advent. That is the central thought. 

7. As to the punishment of the wicked, 24 of the 52 go on record as holding that the incorrigibly wicked will be wholly consumed, become extinct, 

be eliminated, the life ended, abolished, vanished into nothingness—and thus that there is no Eternal Torment, endless misery, or indefeasible persistence 
in an ever-agonizing, conscious, everlasting Hell. 

8. Conditionalism is thus definitely on the gain among clerics and educators of learning, prominence, and influence. It is not confined to the obscure, 
the Biblically illiterate, the unknown. Just the reverse. These witnesses are the peers of any of their contemporaries. Conditionalist advocates move in high 
circles. And when one leaves a written record of his Conditionalist views, in book or periodical, numerous others, though they leave no published rec¬ 
ord, declare themselves orally. There are, of course, many witnesses of lesser fame. 

9. A remarkable increase in Conditionalist literature has marked the years, right up to today. To mention but one organization, and only as to pub¬ 

lishing activities. Seventh-day Adventists operate 43 publishing houses and issue 282 periodicals, with book and periodical sales totalling approximately 
529,000,000 annually. And all statements in these books and periodicals, bearing on the nature and destiny of man present, without exception, the Con¬ 
ditionalist position. And there are many Conditionalist publishers now found on every continent. 

10. In denominational spread there are 17 Anglican, 10 Lutheran, 8 Congregationalism 4 Methodist, 2 Church of Scotland, as well as Dutch Reformed, 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and Eastern Orthodox champions of Conditionalism covered in Chart A. And nationally, they include British, Scottish, Welsh, 
Danish, Swedish, German, Swiss, Dutch, French, African, and American and Canadian advocates. 

Such is the eloquent testimony of the first half of the 20th century. 


CHAPTER FORTY-TWO 



ew and Old World Spokesme 


n 


Probe Heart of Problem 


Eight scholars are here set forth as witnessing in the years 
1953 and 1954—S haw, of Queen’s Theological College, Can¬ 
ada; Craig, of Drew Theological Seminary; De Wolf, of Bos- 
to n University ; and Wright, of Harvard, in the United States; 
then Bishop Schjelderup, of Norw ay; and Lindhardt,jDf Den¬ 
mark; next, Kantonen, of Hamma Divinity Sch ool in the 
United States; and last D r. Atkinson, of Ca mbridge University, 
in Britain. Some of these men—particularly Shaw of Canada, 
Kantonen of Ohio, and Atkinson of Cambridge—probe to the 
heart of the problem of the question of the nature and destiny 
of man. Their witness is competent, relevant, and convincing. 
We go first to Canada, and Dr. Shaw. 

I. Queen's Shaw—Favors Conditional ism; Rejects Eternal Torment 

Another ringing Canadian voice was that of Dr. John 
Mackintosh Shaw, 1 2 professor of systematic theology at Queen’s 
Theological College, Ontario, in his outline of Christian belief, 
in Christian Doctrine. After dealing with the sinlessness of 
man, as created in the image of God, and then the Fall, and 
sin as an intrusion, 8 Shaw comes to the question of death in 


1 John Mackintosh Shaw, Anglican, was trained at Edinburgh and Marburg. He was 
successively professor of systematic theology at Pine Hill Divinity Hall, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
(1914-1927), Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, New York (1927-1929), and Queen’s 
Theological College, Kingston, Ontario (1929-1952), then professor emeritus. He is author of 
several books. 

2 John Mackintosh Shaw, Christian Doctrine, pp. 107, 109. 
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Left: Dr. John Mackin¬ 
tosh Shaw, Professor, 
Queen’s Theological Col¬ 
lege, Ontario — Ultimate 
Extinction for Incorri¬ 
gible. Right: Dr. Basil 
F. C. Atkinson, of Cam¬ 
bridge University—Man 
Not Immortal: Punishing 
Not '‘Eternal/’ 


its relation to life. On this he makes an important statement 
on “immortable”: 

“It is not that man was created immortal and through sinning lost 
his immortality. It is rather that man was created capable of b ecoming 
immortal — ‘immortable’ to use an expressive if somewhat less than 
euphonious adjective that has been suggested in this connexion— which 
capability or possibility he forfeited through disobedience to God’s pur- 
jposes.” 3 

1. “Embodied Existence/* Not “Disembodied Spirit/’— 
Dr. Shaw opens chapter twenty-two, dealing with the question 
of “Continued Personal Existence After Death,” with the ar¬ 
resting statement: “No section of Christian doctrine more re¬ 
quires rethinking and restatement to-day than the doctrine 
of life after death/* 4 

Dr, Shaw rejects both the ancient Platonic philosophy and 
the claims of Modern Spiritualism as to a “personal survival of 
bodily death”—a “future discarnate life.” 5 And in chapter 
twenty-three (“The Future Life of Those in Christ at Death”) 
his first proposition is that— 

“this future life for those in Christ at death will be a life of embodied 
existence, and not one of merely disembodied spirit. This is the position 
usually spoken of as the Christian doctrine of a bodily resurrection/' e 


8 Ibid., p. 123. In support Shaw cites A. B, Davidson, The Theology of the Old Testa • 
ment. (Italics supplied.) 

* Ibid., p. 309. 

6 Ibid., p. 310, note 2. 

• Ibid., p. 319. 
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In this connection Shaw calls ‘‘impossible and untenable” 
the popular concept of an “intermediate state,” with conscious 
“disembodied” souls “waiting for reunion with the body which 
has been laid in the grave,” to stand “before the judgment seat 
of Christ.” The Greeks held to such “a disembodied or purely 
spiritual immortality.” 7 


\ 


2. “Eternal Fire” Suggests “Ultimate Destruction.” 
—Coming to chapter twenty-five (“The Future Life of Those 
Not in Christ at Death”), Shaw deals with the three schools 
of thought. The first is the “traditional doctrine”—that at 
death all are separated into “the saved and the unsaved,” the 
former going immediately to glory, the others to “conscious 
torment” in everlasting punishment. This is traceable to non- 
canonical Inter-Testa ment Jewish wri tings and to certain New 
Testament parables, suc h as that of the judgment of Matthew 
25:32-46. Sha w adds that the term “eternal fire” suggests “ulti¬ 
mate destruction or annihilation rather than the everlasting 
continuance of that which is evil or corrupt.” In any event, to 
build a doctrin e “upon so slender a foun dation” as a pa rable, 
like Matthew 25, and Dives and Lazarus is “precarious.” 

Moreover* such “hopeless and unending torment” is “ir¬ 
reconcilable . . . with the character of God,” and irreconcilable 
wit h “the v ery p rincip le s of mora l justice itself.” 8 It is this 
that gave rise t o the concept of a future probation, or a future 
chance. Shaw then observes: 


“This theory or doctrine finds no place in any of the great [early] 
Creeds of the Church. It has no place in the Apostles’ Creed or in the 
Nicene Creed, not indeed in any of the Creeds commonly reckoned as 
ecumenical, not appearing in any Creed until the Athanasian Creed in 
the sixth or seventh century.”* 


\ Passing the medieval theologians and the Roman Catholic 
modification” of the harshness of Hell by injecting Purgatory, 
haw pointedly observes that die Reformers “ ‘kept Rome’s 
hell and thrust out Rome's purgatory. ’ ” 10 
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3. Not Immortal by "Nature” or "Constitution.”— 
Taking up next Origen’s "Universal Restoration or Salvation” 
school—that "the destiny of the individual is not finally de¬ 
termined at death”—Shaw notes the inconsistency of inter¬ 
pretation on the part of its advocates. He then turns to the 
third school—that of “Conditional Immortality^ sometimes 
known ^"Potential Immortality.” This, Shaw says, involves 
the "Ultim ate Extinction or Annihilat ion of the finally un¬ 
repentan t.” 11 This school he introduces with this definitive 
statement: 

“Man is not immortal by nature or inherent constitution. I mmortal- 
ity is not a natural endowment but a spiritual at tainment or achievement; 
an achievement or attainment conditional on t he possessio n of certain 
moral and spiritual qualities. What man has by n ature is not immortali ty 
but, to use a somewhat cumbrous though expressive word that has been J 
coined in this connexion, ‘i mmo vability,* the ability or p ower to become t J 
i mmortal. Only those who use their natural gifts or trust so as to realize 
moral and spiritual fellowship with God do really attain to immortality 
or eternal life. All others are destined ultimately to extinction or annihila - 
tion. . . . 

"But if against all such future chances and ministries of grace, there 
be any who finally persist in the rejection of the Divine grace and love 
and become irremediably unrepentant or perverse, the destiny of such 
according to this theory is to suffer ultimate extinction or annihilation, 

‘eternal destruction and exclusion from the presence o£ the Lord 99 13 

4. Historical Lineage of Conditional Immortality.— 
Shaw then traces the historical lineage of Conditionalism— 
through Justin Martyr and Irenaeus, of the second century, 
in whose writings there are suggestions of this view, and 
Arnobius of the fourth century, who was the first to give 
"clear and emphatic expression to this view.” Then he cites 
sixteenth-century Faustus Socinus. But greater expansion of 
this doctrine came in the nineteenth century. Here he names, 
as typical. White and Dale in England; Bushnell, Beecher, 
and Abbott in America; Rothe, Ritschl, and Haering in 
Germany; and Petavel and Sabatier in Switzerland and France. 
He also notes S. D. McConnell and J. Y. Simpson, and quotes 


u Ibid., pp. 350-355. 

13 Ibid., pp. 355, 356. (Italics supplied.) 
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from Prof. A. S. Pringle-Pattison, that “immortality is not to 
be thought of as an inherent possession of every human being.” 
Then he adds immediately “that there is considerable ground 
Jn Scripture for such a view.” In the New Testament it is “the 
only kind of immortality with which the New Testament writ¬ 
ers are concerned”—“that which is based on men's relation to 
God in Christ.” 18 Further: 

“It is an immortality set forth not as a natural inherent possession of 
humanity but as a prize to b e won th rough fellowsh ip with a risen, living 
Christ. ‘the prize of the upward call of God in Jesus Christ' (Phil. 3:14).” 14 

But for the wicked it is “perishing or destruction by fire” 
—“annihilation or ultimate extinction.” 16 

5. “Ultimate Extinction” for Incorrigibles.— To Paul's 
testimony involving resurrection as the prerequisite to immor¬ 
tality, Shaw adds our Lord’s own teaching on the “resurrec¬ 
tion of those in fellowship with God throu gh H im.” And as 
to Jesus' pronouncement on the “ultimate fate” of the wicked, 
it is that of “perishing or destruction by fire.” 19 That, says 
Shaw, is— 

“language which, it may be contended, lends itself more naturally to the 
thought of annihilation or ultimate extinction than to that of unending 
existence in a condition of hopeless torment.” 17 

The apostle Paul’s “ultimate fate” of the wicked is like¬ 
wise “destruction”—“language which more naturally suggests 
complete extinction or annihilation than unending continu¬ 
ance in existence.” 18 

Such, Shaw says, seem to be “in line with the general Scrip¬ 
tural view.” 19 


II. Drew's Craig—Immortality Not Inherent but ‘Tut On” 

The distinguished Methodist scholar Dr. Clarence T. 
Craig, 30 of Drew Theological Seminary, likewise stresses the 
point that “immortality is not something which belongs to man 


» Ibid., pp. 356-358. 
™ Ibid. 

18 Ibid., p. 360. 

20 Clarence T. Craig 


14 Ibid., pp. 358, 359. (Italics supplied.) 

19 Ibid., p. 359. ” Ibid., pp. 359, 360. 

19 Ibid. 


(1895-1953), Methodist, was trained at Boston, Harvard, Basel, 
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Left: Dr. Clarence T. 
Craig (d. 1953), Professor, 
Drew Theological Semi¬ 
nary— Immortality Not 
Inherent but “Put On.” 
Right: Dr. Taito A. Kan- 
tonen, Professor of The¬ 
ology, Hamma Divinity 
School — Existence After 
Death Only by Resur¬ 
rection. 


by nature,” as the Platonic “fantasy” contends. Immortality 
is “pu t on” when he is raised from the dead.* Immortal-Soul- 
ism was adopted by the Hellenistic Jews in the Inter-Testa¬ 
ment period. It is not man’s “by nature”: 

“In our letter [1 Cor. 15:52, 53] the trumpet seems to be the signal 
for the twin events of the resurrection of the dead in Christ and the 
transformation of the limng members of the church. But the relation of 
this to the period of messianic rule assumed in vss. 24-27 is not at 
all clear. 

“Paul repeats again in other language the necessity for the coming 
change. He reiterates the distinction between the perishable and the im¬ 
perishable and then adds another word which occurs in Paul only here 
and in the next verse. In contrast to the mortal are those who have put 
on immortality. The term aftavcuna (athanasia) was a key word in 
Hellenic thought. The gods were believed to be immortal (cf. I Tim. 
6:16), and, according to the Platonic school, so was the soul of man.”” 

Platonic Immortality Involved “Divinization.” —The 
basic clash between Platonists and Biblical teaching is next por¬ 
trayed: 

“Though the craving for immortality was widespread in the ancient 
world, the assurance of it was not. Satisfaction was sought in the mysteries 
and in other forms of religion. Immortality meant not simply a continua- 


and Berlin universities. After two pastorates he was successively professor of New Testament 
at Oberlin and Yale Divinity schools, then became dean of Drew Theological Seminary (1949). 
He was on the Translation Committee of the A.S.V., and has been a participant in Faith and 
Order Councils. He was author of six books. 

21 Clarence T. Craig, “The First Epistle to the Corinthians,” vol. 10 of The 7n- 
terpreter*s Bible , p. 251. 

22 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 
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tion of life but the divinization of man. Belief in the existence of an 
elixir of immortality played a role in fantasy. 

_“The O.T. contains no equivalent for the word immortality, for 



Hellenistic-Jewish literature ddavgoig is found (Wisd Sol. 3:4; 15:3; 
IV Macc. 14:5; and often in Philo). There we see the adoption of 
the Greek idea of immortality. But even when Paul uses the word here 
it is in a quite different sense: immortality is not something which belongs 
to man by nature: it is put on when God raises him from the dead.” 23 

III. Boston’s DeWolf—No Inescapable “Everlasting Torture” 

Then there is Dr. L. Harold De Wolf/ 4 professor of sys¬ 
tematic theology at Boston University, who, after discussing 
God’s judgment as inseparable from His love—together with 
the element of our wills in relation to Christ and His purpose 
for man—has thus gone on record against “everlasting torture”: 

“Because even His judgment is an aspect of His love we can be sure 
that there is no such retributive, inescapable hell of nonredemptive ever¬ 
lasting torture as has been traditionally pictured. God loves us more 
than any of us love one another.” “ 

IV. Archeologist Wright—Eternity Entered by “Resurrection of 

Body” 

Archeologist G. Ernest Wright, 28 professo r firs t at Mc¬ 
Cormick Theological Seminary__and then at Harvard Divinity 
School, gives the important historical sweep and “perspective” 
—man’s creation, Christ’s death and resurrection, and then 
eternity, which latter man enters not through the escape of an 
innately immortal soul apart from the body but by the resur¬ 
rection of the body. The final “death” of the wicked, he holds, 
is the “ annihilation of th e ' soul / ” Here is how he phrases it: 


» Ibid. 


24 L. Harold DeWolf (1905- ), Methodist, trained in Nebraska Wesleyan and 

Boston universities. Beginning in 1933 he taught philosophy and logic at Boston University, and 
since 1944 has been professor of systematic theology at Boston University School of Theology. 
In theology he is an Arminian Evangelical, and is a personalistic theist. 

26 L. Harold De Wolf, A Theology of the Living Church (Harper and Row), p. 286. 

M G. Ernest Wrioht (1909- ), Presbyterian archeologist, was trained at Wooster, 

McCormick, and Johns Hopkins. He taught archeology at Haverford was field secretary of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research, and then taught at McCormick Theological 
Seminary. He is founder and editor of The Biblical Archeologist, and author of about seven 
volumes. 
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"The Biblical perspective of time 
thus carries back before Abraham to 
the creation. It leads forward to the 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ 
as its mid-point, and beyond that to 
the end of present history and the 
dawn of eternity. This eternity is not\^ 
a timeless existence which men enter 
through the dissociation of soul from 
body by a natural process of transmu¬ 
tation. Death is taken much more seri¬ 
ously as the end of life, and annihila¬ 
tion of the ‘soul* (nephesh ). E ternity is 
the redemption of the present time and 
its extention. It is time stretched out, 
and one enters it by a miracle of 
God's creation, the resurrection of the 
body ” 27 

V. Theological Debate in Scandinavia Over “Heir' and “Heaven” 

A much-publicized example of the extending ground swell 
of revolt against the traditional Eternal Torment concept oc¬ 
curred in 1953 and 1954, when controversy rocked the estab¬ 
lished Lutheran Church in Norway and Denmark over the 
question of Hell and Heaven. A series of editorials and news 
column reports in The Christian Century, of Chicago, epit¬ 
omized this Scandinavian agitation. 

1. Bishop Schjelderup Challenges Professor Hal- 
lesby. —In Norway the well-known conservative theologian, 
Prof. Ole Hallesby, of the Lutheran Inner Mission, in a broad¬ 
cast over the state radio, warned unbelievers that “the minute 
you drop dead you drop right down to hell.” 28 This was im¬ 
mediately denied by Bishop Kristian Schjelderup, of Hamar, 
who declared that such a “doctrine of eternal punishment” does 
not comport with the character of God; that it came, instead, 
from Persian teaching. 

Then, appearing before the minister of church affairs, 



Bishop Schjelderup of Norway— 
Eternal Torment Not Biblical. 


27 G. Ernest Wright, God Who Acts, pp. 116ff. (Italics supplied.) 

28 Editorial, The Christian Century, Jan. 13, 1954, p. 35. 
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the backers of Hallesby charged the bishop with “unfaithful¬ 
ness to his ordination vows/* Next, Bishop Eivind Berggrav 
tried to smooth things over by declaring, in Kirke og Kultur, 
that Lutheranism does not require a “legalistically literal in¬ 
terpretation of historic confessions.” 29 

The incongruity of the situation, says The Christian Cen¬ 
tury —discussed under the heading “Hell Outlawed in Nor¬ 
way”—appears in the fact that the case was brought to the 
secular cabinet of the nation through the Minister of Church 
Affairs, Birger Bergersen. But Bergersen in turn asked the 
bishops and theological professors for their opinions. These 
were, however, divided. The majority view was presented by 
the professor of constitutional law, Castberg, at the University 
of Oslo, who declared the state must define the doctrine. The 
cabinet then backed Bishop Schjelderup, who had “outlawed” 
Eternal Torment. This, in turn, led Bishop Eivind Berggrav, 
the former primate, to challenge the cabinet’s opinion. 80 

So there was widespread division and conflict. The Nor¬ 
wegian press “reverberated with the controversy,” which in¬ 
volved both theologians and laymen. In fact, some of the strong¬ 
est criticism of Bishop Schjelderup came from the Free Fac¬ 
ulty at Oslo, where Dr. Hallesby was a professor. 31 

2. Similar Debate Projected by Lindhardt in Den¬ 
mark.— About the same time, Denmark was also torn by the¬ 
ological debate over the question of Eternal Life and Heaven. 
It began when Dr. Lindhardt, professor at the University of 
Aarhus, ridiculed the ideas of Heaven frequently expressed in 
funeral sermons. Protests in the press demanded that 
Dr. Lindhardt not be allowed to continue preaching in the 
Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church. But when the complaint 
was carried to the nine bishops of Denmark, none of the nine 
would vote to keep him from preaching. 32 So this storm like¬ 
wise subsided. 


•Ibid., p. 36. 

30 Ibid., March 10, 1954, p. 293. Sec also issue of March 25. 1953, p. 366. 
•Ibid., June 24, 1953, p. 748. ^ Ibid , Feb 3, 1^54. p. 155. 
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VI. Lutheran Kantonen—No Inherent Capacity to Overleap Tomb 

One of the ablest recent books in this field to appear in 
America was written by Dr. Taito A. Kantonen, 33 professor of 
systematic theology in the Lutheran Hamma Divinity School, 
of Springfield, Ohio. It is titled The C hristian H op e , and was 
first given as the Knubel-Miller Foundation Lectures. Taking 
the position that “Christian eschatology” rests squarely upon 
“Christology,” Kantonen says that this is “the key to all other 
doctrines.” 34 Discussing the “hope” in the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments, and the nature and destiny of the soul, Kantonen refers 
with conviction to the “risen Christ” as “the constant pivot of 
the Christian message, the living center of the Christian 
hope.” 35 (Photo on page 871.) 

1. Historical Vicissitudes of the “Hope.” —Coming 
now to the “Hope in the Thought of the Church,” Dr. Kan¬ 
tonen makes this arresting statement: 

“The influence of Hellenic philosophy, represented by the Alexan¬ 
drian fathers in particular, tended to spiritualize eschatology into a con¬ 
tinuing inner purification and immortality of the soul/’ 38 

Nevertheless, the apostolic emphasis was r etain ed in the 
creeds at Nicea and Cons tantinople-—namely, “the resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead and the life of the world to come.” But Augus¬ 
tine came to identify thej>resent ch urch with the “kingdom of 
God” and the ^millennial reign.” The resurrection was al¬ 
ready taking place, for the new life was being “obtained 
through the gospel.” This, Kantonen adds, “exerted tremen¬ 
dous influence upon the growth of the medieval papacy.” This 
p ut the “h ope” into an “eclipse.” And along with these de¬ 
velopments arose the sacrifice of t he mass, and Catholicism’s 
“teaching on purgatory.” " But this was followed by the Refor¬ 
mation, with its restorations and rejections. This involved 
man’s nature and destiny. 

M Taito A. Kantonen (1900- Lutheran, trained at Minnesota. Harvard, and 

Boston. After twelve years of pastoral work, in 1932 he became professor of systematic theology, 
Hamma Divinity School. He is author ot five volumes. 

94 T. A. Kantonen, The Christian Hope , p. 2. 

* Ibid., p. 16. 36 Ibid., p. 20. 87 Ibid., p. 21. 
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“The Reformation marks the beginning of a new epoch also in 
Christian eschatology. In restoring the gospel, Luther restored also the 
perspective of eternity. . . . 

“Rejecting purgatory, h e fLuther] taught that man’s destiny, eternal 
life or eternal damnation, would be decided on the last day on the basis 
of his personal relation to Christ in the present time of grace.” M 

“The end of the world, the last judgment, and the resurrection adds 
little to the content of the Christian hope beyond uniting the soul to its 
resurrected body.” 59 

2. Three Schools Develop as to Eschatology. —The 
rationalistic “Age of Enlightenment” marked a return in in¬ 
terest to the “history of the race” and the “present world.” But 
it was accompanied by a “secularization of the kingdom of 
God” and a “weakening of specifically Christian hope.” How¬ 
ever, today eschatology is coming into its own as embracing 
the “essence of the Christian message.” Three trends have de¬ 
veloped. One is the “futuristic trend.” The second looks to 
“present fulfilment rather than future expectation” —“realized 
eschatology.” The third jrefuses the J^simjple alternatives of 
present or futur e.” but seeks to combine “both aspects.” 40 For 
this Kantonen mentions Althaus, Otto, Heim, and Tillich. That 
brings Kantonen to his basic discussion. 

3. Paganism Penetrates Church in Formative Period. 
—In chapter 2 (“If a Man Die”) Kantonen says, concerning 
Job’s classic question: “The state of man after death has been 
the object of endless speculation, philosophical and religious, 
scientific and popular.” 41 

Christian theology has, alas, gone beyond the “boundaries 
of revelation” and has incorporated “elements drawn from non- 
Christian sources”—pagan Animism and Platonism. 42 Here is 
Kantonen’s depiction of Platonism’s penetration and establish- 

it as a dogma, just before the Reformation: 



'“Primitive animism with its notion of a detachable ghost-soul which 
continues after death to lead a sha dowy existe nce and to enter inter¬ 
action wit h the living still underlies m uch of popular religious thinking 
on the subject. More important and influential from the theological point 


88 Ibid. 

« Ibid., p. 27. 


88 Ibid., p. 22. 
« Ibid . 


40 Ibid., pp. 22-26. 
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of view is th e Greek idea of the immortality of the soul which found its 
classical formulation in Plato's dialogues four centuries before Christ. 
Since Platonism furnished the sublimest thought forms for the formative 
period of Christian theology, it is not surprising that many of the Fathers 
identified the Christian doctrine of eternal life with Platonic immortality 
and that finally the Fifth Lateran Council (1512-17) adopted it as a dogma 
of the church." 43 

And added to this, Kantonen says, “Zoroastrian dualism 
with its eternal separation of the kingdoms of l ight and of 
darkness and its legalistic rewards and punishments”—and 
even “Hindu ideas of retribution and_transmigration” 44 — 
found lodgment. 

4. Greek View “Entirely Foreign” to “Bible” Position. 
—Turning to the relationship of “Soul and Body” and the sub¬ 
versive influence of Platonism in this area, Kantonen says of this 
foreign influence: 

"It has been characteristic of Western thought ever since Plato to 
distinguish sharply between the soul and the body. The body is suppos ed 
to be composed of matter, and the soul of spirit . The body is a priso n 
from which the soul is liberated at death to carry o n its own proper 
nonphysical existence. Because of its immaterial spiritual nature the 
soul has been considered indestructible. Hence the question of hfe after 
death has been the question of demonstrating the immortality, the death- 
defying capacity, of the soul. The body is of little consequence. 

“Th is way of thinking^ jj en tirely foreign to the Bible . True to 
Scripture and definitely rejecting the Greek view, the Christian creed 
s ays, not ‘I believe in th e immortality of the soul,' but 'I believe in the 

resurrection of the body/ " 4S 

The “body,” Kantonen adds^ is a “necessary instrument 
of human livin g.” Then he remarks, “The soul is not a sepa¬ 
rate jpart of man, consti tuting a substance of its own.” w And he 
cites Prof. A. Nikolainen, of Helsinki, that “man is an indivis¬ 
ible whole.” 47 

5. Existence After Death Only by Resurrection.— 
Considering next the subject “Death,” Kantonen cites the 
Animist and Platonic views, with their concepts of the “pro¬ 
tracted existence of the departed soul in a disembodied state.” 


43 Ibid. 

« Ibid., pp. 27, 28. 

46 Ibid., p. 28. (Italics supplied.) 


* Ibid., p. 29. 
47 Ibid., p. 30. 
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There is also the concept that “death is not a state but an event, 
not a condition but a transition.” 48 He then cites Paul Althaus, 
Die Letzten Dinge, page 126, as soundly saying: “Death is more 
th<m a departure of the soul from the b ody. The whole person, 
body and soul, is involved in death/ ” 

Kantonen adds, quoting further from Althaus M : 

“ ‘The Christian faith knows nothing about an immortality of the 
person. That would mean a denial of death, not recognizing it as judg- 
ment of God . It knows only an awakening from real death through the 
power of God. There is existence after death only by way of awakening, 
resurrection/ M 61 

And now Kantonen continues with the clear statement: 

“There is no immortality of the soul but a resurrection of the whole 
person, body and soul , from death. The only immortality which the Bible 
recognizes is the immortality of a personal relationship with God in 
Christ" 63 

6. “Soul” Is “Destructible” as Well as “Body.”— Con¬ 
tending that God can destroy as well as resurrect, Kantonen 
says the Innate Immortality concept has supplanted the Scrip¬ 
ture testimony on the destructibility of the soul: 

“The Bible does not distinguish between man and the beasts on the 
ground that man has an immortal soul while the beasts do not. Men, 
b easts, even plants, are alike in death. We do not need to concern our¬ 
selves about spiritualism or hypotheses of any kind concerning future 
existence. The whole matter of death and life after death is simplified 
when our only concern is faith in God who can destroy and who can 
resurrect. Life makes no sense and holds no hope except in terms of 
Christ's victory over death and the assurance that we share in that victory. 

“There is considerable support in Scripture for the view that the 
so ul as well as the body is destructib le. This evidence has been obscured 
because the Greek conception of the inherent immortality of the soul 
has supplanted the teaching of Scripture ” M 

So Kantonen concludes that “it is impossible to hold that 
the soul is by its very nature indestructible.” 84 


48 Ibid., pp. 31, 32. *» Ibid., p. 33. 

60 Paul Althaus, Lutheran, studied at Gottingen, Tiibingen, and Hannover. After a 
chaplaincy he taught at Rostock (1920-1925). and since 1925 has been professor of New Testa¬ 
ment theology at Erlangen. A specialist in dogmatic theology and ethics, he is author of nine 
major volumes, the chiefest being DU Letzten Dinge (5th ed., 1949). 

63 Kantonen, op. cit., p. 33. 13 Ibid., p. 34. (Italics supplied.) 

“ Ibid. (Italics supplied.) Ibid., p. 35. 
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7. Luther’s Emphasis on Scriptural “Sleep.” — Coming 
next to the “State After Death,” Kantonen observes: 

‘‘There are two indisputable realities in the scriptural doctrine, the 
fact of death and the fact of resurrection from the dead at Christ’s second 
coming. But between the death of an individual and the return of Christ 
is an interval, which from the human point of view, in the case of most 
men, is a long period of time.” M 

"Against such speculation [of Roman Catholic paradise, purgatory, 
Limbo, etc.] Protestant orthodoxy has, on the whole, denied all concep¬ 
tions of a neutral state of waiting and held that souls pass immediately 
into a state of misery or of blessedness.” “ 

He then presents Luther’s position: 

"Luther, with a greater emphasis on the resurrection, preferred to 
concentrate on the scriptural metaphor of sleep. ‘For just as one who 
falls asleep and reaches morning unexpectedly when he awakes, without 
knowing what has happened to him, so we shall suddenly rise on the last 
day without knowing how we have come into death and through death/ 
‘We shall sleep, until He comes and knocks on the little grave and says. 
Doctor Martin, get upl Then I shall rise in a moment and be happy with 
Him forever.'” 87 

"in Luther's view, so far as the dead person himself is concerned, 
the intermediate stat e is reduced to an unconscious momenta When soul- 
sleeping is denied and sleep is regarded only as an euphemistic metaphor 
for death, it is logical to deny the intermediate state altogether.” 88 

So Kantonen observes: “If death means entrance into 
heaven, then resurrection and judgment lose their signifi¬ 
cance.” “ 

8. Unconscious of Passage of Time in Slumber.— In the 
closing chapter, “The End of All Things,” with emphasis on 
the resurrection as the “sole foundation of the hope of life be¬ 
yond the grave,” 60 Kantonen says the “end-result” of “Christ’s 
triumph over death” is the “resurrection of all the dead.” 
Recapitulating, he adds, adverting to Luther: 

u The soul has no existence apart from the body. The whole man, 
body and soul, dies, and the whole man, body and soul, is resurrected 
on the last day. At death man proceeds directly to the final resurrection 


« Ibid., p. 36. ® Ibid. 

M Ibid., p. 37. On Luther, see pp. 65-79. 80 Ibid., p. 93. 

Ibid. 

M Ibid., p. 38. (Italics supplied.) 
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and judgment. There is no period of waiting, for waiting implies time, 
and beyond death time no longer has any significance. From our own 
temporal point of view we may speak of the dead as being asleep and 
then sa y with Luther t hat for one in deep slumber the passage of cen¬ 
turies is as an instant. We may even say that departed believers are at 
home with the Lord in the sense that their striving and waiting are over 
and they have reached their final goal."® 1 

9. Fate of Wicked Simply Destruction.— After discuss¬ 
ing the claims of Universalism Dr. Kantonen suggests that ulti¬ 
mate destruction meets the demands of the New Testament— 
ultimate nonexistence, final “lapse into nothingness”: 

“An alternative solution is that the fat e of the wicked is neither 
eventual redemption nor endless torment but simply annihilation. Eternal 
death would conform to the New Testament connotation of death in gen¬ 
eral, apoleia, destruction. Proponents of this view claim that the idea of 
eternal punishment rests on the Platonic conception of the inherent 
indestructibility of the soul and that the reasoning used to disprove it 
applies here also. On this ground the nature of God also appears to be 
vindicated. . . . 

“When Christ, then, in the end destroys ‘every rule and every author¬ 
ity and power,' he will wipe out every vistage of opposition to God, both 
human and superhuman. This view, unlike universal restoration, preserves 
the twofold judgment taught in Scripture. And to be completely cut off 
from God, the source of life, would seem logically to imply nonexistence. 
Such a lapse into nothingness of all of life's hopes and values makes perdi¬ 
tion a terrible reality even without the added feature of prolonged 
torture." 112 

Kantonen sums up his able discussion in these words: 

"The hope of the individual Christian at death does not lie in man's 
power to defy death but in God's power to raise man from the dead. 
T)eath is real, and man has no inherent capacity to leap over the grave 
into another existence." 48 

VII. Richmond’s Roberts—Immortality a Gift, Not a Possession 

Dr. Harold Roberts, 04 professor of systematic theology 
and philosophy of religion at Richmond College, Surrey, Eng¬ 
land, gave the Fernley-Hartley Lecture for 1954, which im- 


61 Ibid., pp. 96. 97. (Italics supplied.) 

93 Ibid., pp. 107, 108. (Italics supplied.) 

03 Ibid., p. 111. (Italics supplied.) 

64 Harold Roberts (1896- ), Methodist, trained at University College, Bangor, and 
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mediately after was published as Jesus and the Kingdom of 
God. In this he sets forth man’s hope of immortality to be as a 
“zift of God,” not through an inherent or “natural immortality 
of the soul.” It is dependent upon the grace of God and re¬ 
ceived through the resu rre ction. Here is Roberts’ succinct state¬ 
ment: 

“Life in the Kingdom of God is the gift of God. It cannot be claimed 
or earned. It is a gift to be received in humility and gratitude—Except 
ye turn, and become as little children, ye shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven’ (Mt 18 3 ). If the teaching of Jesus can be interpreted 
as implying universal survival, it has nothing to do with the belief that 
man by nature inherits eternal life. The doctrine of the natural immor¬ 
tality of the soul, when advanced by Christian thinkers, is the outcome, 
not of reflection upon the Christian revelation of God, but upon the 
nature of the soul considered apart from that revelation. 

“Eternal life, or life in a divine dimension, in this world and in the 
world to come is dependent on the grace of God. We are not born by 
nature into this life, but raised to it by the power of G od. What Chris¬ 
tianity offers is not the promise of immortality through the possession by 
man of some element within his constitution which is imperishable, but 
the assurance of being raised together with Christ through the complete 
submission of mind and body to God’s kingly Rule. The Christian doc¬ 
trine of the future life is a doctrine of resurrection, and resurrection is 
the free gift of God /* 66 

Dr. Roberts repudiates Universalism, and does not pre¬ 
clude the “annihilation” of the wicked, or the concept of 
“conditional immortality.” He insists that “eternal life is the 
gift of God.” 86 

VIII. Atkinson of Cambridge—Man Not Immortal; Punishing Not 

Eternal 

Special note should be taken of the excellent “Genesis” 
number in the Pocket Commenta ry of the Bible (1954) series 
by Dr. Basil F. C. Atkinson, 87 Protestant Evangelical scholar 

Wesley House Cambridge. After pastoral work he became professor of systematic theology and 
philosophy. Wesley College. He then became dean of the Faculty of Theology, University of 
London (1953- ). He was on the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches 

(1954- ), president of the Methodist Conference (1957-1958), and principal of Richmond 

College, Surrey, since 1955. 

86 Harold Roberts, Jesus and the Kingdom of God, pp. 107, 108. (Italics supplied.) 

66 Ibid., pp. 105, 106. 

m Basil r. C. Atkinson (1895- ), Protestant Evangelical Conditionalist, was trained 
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of Cambridge University. In Part I (Ge nesis 1-9), starting with 
“the beginning of time and of all things,” Atkinson deals 
briefly but adequately with the creation of the world and the 
origin of human life. Then comes the recital of the “making 



\ 


of man.” 

Mention is made of the fact that “material already in 
existence” was used in the formation of man—the “dust of the 
ground.” But the use of the p aralleling term “create, ” implies 
that “man had no p hysi cal relation ship with any cr eature that 
preceded him.” 68 Man was made in “God’s image ” and “after 
His likeness God spoke him into bein g, and man had a “cor- 
respondi ng gift of language .” He was capable o f though t, in- 
cluding “abstract thought.” He was “self-conscious,” as well as 
God-conscious. He had the power of choice, and knew th e dif- 
f erence between what is “morally good” and “morally ev il.’’ 

Man is “therefore as differe nt f rom the lower animals which 
prec eded him , as they are from the plan ts.” 

But the o riginal image was “ma rred.” And if man was not 
to be lost he must be renewed through redemption—“ren ewed 
in the image of Christ, the God-man, his Creator and Re¬ 
deemer.” 70 Moreover, man was “made in two sexes,” with 
“power of reproduction.” This unity of the race, in Adam, made 
it possible for “the one act of redemption performed by Christ 
to become effective towards the whole human race,” just as the 
whole race was affected by the “one act of disobedience on 
Adam’s part.” Furthermore, the “power of reproduction” 
made possible the “incarnation of Christ, which was essen¬ 
tially preparatory to the act of redemption.” He assumed hu¬ 
man nature as “the true child of Mary, through whom He took 
human nature from Adam.” 71 The portrayal to this point lays 
the foundation. Now comes the crucial section. 


1. Man Not “Immortal Soul” Imprisoned in a “Body.” 


at Belmont, Tonbridge, and Magdalene College, Cambridge. He was under librarian of univer¬ 
sity library. Cambridge, from 1925 to 1960, and is author of numerous scholarly books and many 
articles and pamphlets. His Pocket Commentary series has won high acclaim from many well- 
known scholars. 

88 Basil F. C. Atkinson, The Pocket Commentary of the Bible, Part I (Genesis 1-9), 
pp. 20, 30, 31. 

*> Ibid., p. 22. 70 Ibid. « Ibid , p. 23. 
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—Man was "formed,” or_"moulded/^ of the “dust of the 
ground.” fie did not d evelop t hrough a lo ng line of_^lower 
animals,” and “behind them from primitive life forms.” Man 
is essent ially a “cre ature of t his earth.” But “the image of God 
does not lie i n the physical. ” “When the First-begotten came 
into the world. He said, ‘A body hast Thou prepared for me* 
(H eb. 10.5) . It was not in the womb of the virgin that this 
body was pre pared. It was down the generations from Adam 
to Mary.” Evidently Adam s body was “form ed with a view to 
the incarnation .” 78 Then God “breathed into man's nostrils 
the b reath of life”—the “principle of natural life.” And now 
comes this key thought by Atkinson —man was not made im¬ 
mortal. Such an impression was a concept introduced by Greek 
philosophy in direct conflict with the Inspired Record. Here is 
Atkinson's incisive statement and his cogent reasoning: 

"It has sometimes been thought that the impartation of the life 
principle, as it is brought before us in this verse, entailed immortality 
of the spirit or soul. It has been said that t o be made in the image of 
G od involves immortality. The Bible never says so. If it involves immor-y 

tality, why does it not also involve omniscience, or omnipresence, or any 
other qua lity or attribute of~the Infinit e? Why should one alone be 
singled out? Th e breath of life was n ot breathed into man’s he art, but 
i nto man's nostrils. It involved physical life. Throughout the Bible man, 
apart from Christ, is conceived of as made of dust and a shes, a physical 
creature, to whom is lent by God a principle of life. The Greek thinkers 
tended to think of man as an immortal soul imprisoned in a body. This 
emphasis is the opposite to that of the Bible , but has found a wide place 
in Christian thought." 7 * 

Man is not “an immortal soul imprisoned in a body.*' 

2. Old Eden and New Paradise on New Earth. —The 
“combination of the cla y with the life principle made the man 
a living soul ”—de not ing “ ma n's natural life. ” 74 Later, in the 
New Testamen t the “la st Adam” is contrasted with the “first 
m an,” A d am—a “living soul”—while the “last Adam” is “a 
quickening spiri t” (1 Cor. 15:44-46): 


73 Ibid., p. 31 

73 Ibid., p. 32, on Gen. 2:7. (Italics supplied.) 
™ Ibid. 
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^“ Thus man is made unlike the anim als a m oral and spiritual bei ng, 
but like the anima ls a creatur e of the ea rth. His creation was a prepara¬ 
tion for the incarnation and may in itself have been a step towards the 
ultimate redemption of the universe." 75 

Again: 

"The garden of Eden is a type and picture of the garden, or para¬ 
dise of God, which will be on the new earth created by God for the 
redeemed in the world to come" (Rev. 2.7). 

"The old Ed en was planted in a corner of the e arth. The new para¬ 
dise will c over the whole earth." 76 

"The eternal paradise will be a creation and gift of God." 77 

That is the plan and provision of God. 

3. God Gave the Ultimate Criterion of Right and 
Wrong.— Man was tested by the “tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil .” It was a “negative” moral t est—man was not 
to do a certain thing. Yet God “made” the tree. He is the 
“source of right and wrong and the sole arbiter of creation.” 
Notice: “A thing is ri ght if God commands it, and wrong if He 
forbids it, and there is no oth er ulti m ate criterion .” w 

So “God set up a test of rel a tion shi p wit h Him self.” This 
is the tes t that fac es every responsible human be ing. It is the 
“ult im a te test of the Gospel.” ,9 Moreover— 

"God gave him [Adam] a clear warning of the consequences of dis¬ 
obedience, and here we have the first expression of the great scriptural 
principle that death is inseparable from sin. It is expressed in Ezek. 18.4, 
20: 'the soul that sinneth, it shall die/ or again in Rom. 6.23: ‘the wages 
of sin is death.’ It means that God and sin are incompatibl e, that where 
God is, there ultimately sin cannot be ” 80 

4. Sinner Subject to Irremediable Second Death. 

—Moreover,_^in the d ay” that he ate, man would come under 

the death decree: 

"We shall see in the words thou shalt surely die the equivalent 
of ‘become subject to death/ To us has Teen reveaTeT the “truth that 
phys ical death is not the end, but that one day 'all that are in the 
graves’ shall hear the voice of the Son of God and shall come forth 
(Jo. 5.28, 29), and that the dead will stand before Christ’s throne (Rev. 


78 Ibid., p. 35. 

78 Ibid . 

80 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 


™ Ibid. 
7 « Ibid. 
77 Ibid. 
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20.12). After this there remains for the unrepentant sinner the second, 
final, irremediable eternal death (Rev. 20.14, 15).”“ 

5. Not “Eternal . . . Torment” but “Everlasting De¬ 
struction.” —As to the nature of that “second death,” Dr. At¬ 
kinson says: 

"I t is well to notice tha t it was not said to Adam, Tn the day that V 
thou eatest thereof, thou shalt suffer eternal conscious torment/ If this 
is what the Lord God meant, surely here of all places He would say it 
clearly. On the contrary if we think for a moment of the analogy on 
which Adam would understand the word ‘death’ (as explained above), 
we shall see more clearly the nature and meaning of the second death, 
which is ‘everlasting destruction’ (2 Thess. 1:9).” 82 

This point is likewise vital. 

6. Tempting “Serpent” Was Satan Himself. —Discuss¬ 
ing the “temptation and fall” of chapter 3, he says the serpent 
was no ordinary snake, but is identified in Revelation 12:9; 
20:2 as the “devil” and “Satan”—the “original serpent.” 83 Of 
him Atkinson writes: 

“ The devil was a creature of God, whose creation fell in the period 
referred to in Gen. 1.1. He was a moral being of exalted nature, and 
the first in whom moral evil manifested itself. We read of his creation 
and life before his fall, his fall itself and his final annihil ation in Ezek. - 
28.11-19. His n ame Satan means that he is the adversary and accuser of 
the people of God, and his Greek name of ‘devil’ emphasizes his part in 
separating God and man. . . . 

“It seems impossible to assemble all that the Bible says about him 
[Satan] without coming to the conclusion that he is a super-human per¬ 
sonal being of high order, created perfect like all God’s creatures, but 
the author of evil through the conception of an evil thought and the 
formation of an evil choice in his will. Indeed it is impossible to con¬ 
ceive of the entrance of moral evil into God’s creation apart from the 
existence of such a personality.” 84 

7. Scope of the Serpent’s Temptation. —Suggesting 
that the serpent may have appeared to Eve as a “shining 
angel,” and conversed in that form, Atkinson remarks con¬ 
cerning the tempter's question, and Adam and Eve’s “wrong 
moral choice”: 


81 Ibid., p. 36. 83 Ibid., p. 40, on Gen. 3:1. 

83 Ibid. 84 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 
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"Yea, ha th God saidf This was not a genuine question, but a sug¬ 
gestive sneer, ‘S o God has s aid you are not to eat, has He ?* This was the 
first shot in a campaign of lies. The question threw doubt on_God's 
goodness. The devil has taken this line ever since." * 

As to Satan’s lie, “Ye shall not surely die,” and the doubt 
implanted in Eve’s mind, Atkinson adds: 

"T his lie o f the devil's is widely believed a mo ng si nners today, and 
has been so b elieved in every generati on. Apart from the convicting power 
of the Holy Ghost acting upon his heart no one can believe that he is 
perishing." 88 

And as to the sweeping involvements of that temptation, 
Atkinson says of Eve: 

"She saw that the tree was good for foo d. This was the ‘lust of the 
flesh' (l Jo. 2:1 6). She saw that it was p leasant to the eyes. This is 't he 
lu st of the eyes’ (ibid). She saw that it was a tree to be desired to make 
one wise. This is ‘the pride of life' _(t bid). So that by one sinful, perhaps 
hesitant, look Eve brought into being the whole corrupt wicked world 
and enthroned the devil as the prince of it. . . . 

"Eve’s look at the tree of knowledge, fraught with such catastrophic 
consequences, is in contrast to the look of faith that the sinner may take 
at the tree of Calvary, a look that by virtue of the Saviour's propitiatory 
death and in conformity with God's promise by the Gospel repeals and 
reverses the harm done by Eve and procures everlasting life." 

8. Death Not Continuing Discarnate Living.— Con* 
cerning “death,” and “returning to the ground,” Atkinson 



iys: 

'“Till thou r eturn unto the ground . Here is the fourth, the saddest, 


indeed the supreme witness to the fall of m an. No one can avoid hearing 
its voice. Its i ncidence is un ivers al. ‘The wages of sin is death’ (Rom. 
6:23). The description of death in this verse is in h armony w ith the 
whole general outlook of the Bible upon the nature of man and the 
meaning of death. Here is God's orig inal explanation to man of the 
fact of death. 

"No word is said about any sep aration of man's person from hi± 
body to go on living discarnate in a state of suQering 2 or on repen tance 
of [m] blessedness. I f that i s what de ath means it is difficult to und er¬ 
stan d why it was not mentioned and cl e arly explaine d here. Man was 
taken from the gr ound. He is dust and returns to dus t. The book of 
Ecclesiastes, describing the same event with obvious reference to the 
present passage, adds, ‘And the spirit shall return unto God who gave it’ 


« Ibid ., p. 42. 


* Ibid., p. 43. 


« Ibid., pp. 43, 44. 
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(Eccl. 12.7). At death the life principle^ breathed into man at the first 
(Gen. 2.7), returns to the Giver, and man is left a lifeless corpse to disin¬ 
tegrate a nd mingle onc e more with the ground.” 88 


J 


But that is not the end for man : 

“Of course provision is made for the final resurrection of all the 
dead on the day of judgment, whether buried or not (Rev. 20.13). Lack 
of burial does not affect resurrection.” 89 


9. Divine Provision for Redemption.— But man was not 
left without hope: 

“Adam and Eve made a wrong moral choice. They sold themselves 
to do evil, became guilty before God and separate from His fellowship, 
and justly deserving of eternal death. But having said that, we must fur¬ 
ther say that, whether or not they could have resisted, in actual fact 
they did not, and God knew from eternity that they would not. With¬ 
out, therefore, for one moment abandoning a full belief in the volition 
and guilt of Adam and Eve, it is possible to see in the fall of Adam a 
further step in the hidden eternal purpose of the God Who ‘works all 
things together for good to them that love' Him (Rom. 8.28).” 90 

And in the “coats of skins” of the sacrificial animals is the 
symbolism of the “robe of Christ’s righteousness and the gar¬ 
ment of salvation.” Thus: 

“Coats of skins . Here is the second essential. The provision of skins 
had necessitated the death of an animal, so that we have a complete 
illustration in practice of the fundamental biblical principle that ‘with¬ 
out shedding of blood is no remission* (Heb. 9:22). The death of this 
animal was the first picture of the death of Christ, in virtue of which 
alone the believer is justified, clothed, set in his right mind and given 
access to God. The coats provided by God to clothe the guilty pair are 
the picture of the robe of Christ's righteousness and the garment of salva¬ 
tion, won for the people of God by Christ on the cross, applied through 
the Gospel, and appropriated by faith.’* 91 

10. No Eternal Life in Sin and Torment.— As death 
closes life, so resurrection renews the life of the believer. Man 
will not live forever in sin. Atkinson says: 

“Live for ever . Had man been able to eat of the tree of life, the 
sentence~tyf death, pronounced in verse 19, would presumably have been 
n ullified. An eternal life in sin would be an offence to God and a misery 
to any who lived it. Death mercifully closes the corrupt life of fallen 


88 Ibid ., pp. 51, 52. (Italics supplied.) 

Ibid ., p. 52. *' Ibid ., p. 41. 


“ Ibid ., p. 53. 
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\ man. But though man in flesh and blood is debarred from the tree of 
Jif e (I Cor. 15.50), the be liever may eat of itlibw in his heart by faith 
vXlo. 6.54), a nd one day in a glorified body will enjoy its fruit for ever’”^ 


One further quotation must suffice in the Atkinson testi¬ 
mony. The final fires of judgment—the “eternal fire,” as with 
Sodom and Gomorrah—completely destroy the sinner at last: 


“This [the illustration of Sodom and Gomorrah] is the Scriptural 
picture of eternal fire, and ought to make quite plain to us that eternal 
fire consumes once for all with an irrevo cable result, and does not con - 
ti nue burning for ever. Not only does our Lord select the destruction 
of these cities as an illustration of the final judgment (Lk. 17.28-30), but 
the language of this passage is taken up in the Apocalypse to describe 
the same thing (Rev. 14.10; 19.20; 20.10; 21.8).” w 


That is Dr. Atkinson’s simple but adequate recital of the 
origin, nature, and destiny of man, in contradistinction to the 
popular notion of an indefeasibly immortal soul and endless 
torment for the incorrigible sinner. 


Ibid., p. 54. 

80 Ibid. Part II (Genesis 10-21), p. 181, on Gen. 19:24. (Italics supplied.) 












CHAPTER FORTY-THREE 


Various Accusing 
Fingers Incriminate Platonism 


The geographical spread of the twelve spokesmen in this 
chapter ranges from Canada and the United States in the West, 
to faraway India in the East—along with England, Scotland, 
Switzerland, and Germany in the Old World. They include a 
provost, eight university professors, a bishop, an Institute direc¬ 
tor, and a Keswick speaker. They include men of international 
renown. And in religious affiliation they run all the way from 
Anglican to Swiss Reformed, Church of Scotland, Lutheran, 
Presbyterian, Dutch Reformed, Episcopalian, and Disciple. 
The remarkable harmony of affirmation on one or more of the 
three major features of Conditionalism continues, along with 
relentless exposure of the Platonic fallacies and foibles that 
have penetrated and perverted the church. The momentum of 
the movement has not slackened. First we turn to Canada. 

I. Toronto's Owen—“Greek Dualism” Perverted Christian 

Theology 

Dr. Derwyn R. G. Owen , 1 provost of Trinity College, Uni¬ 
versity of Toronto, issued an impressive volume in 1956 titled 
Body and Soul , with the subtitle, “A Study on the Christian 

1 Derwyn R. G. Owen (1914- ), Anglican, was trained at the University of Toronto 

and Union Theological Seminary. He was the son of Archbishop D. T. Owen, late Primate 
of the Church of Canada. After teaching and army chaplaincies, he joined the staff of Trinity 
College, of which he is now executive head. It is interesting to note that Owen studied under 
both Reinhold Niebuhr and Paul Tillich, whose positions on the current discussion are sketched 
elsewhere in this twentieth-century section. 
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Left: Dr. Derwyn R. G. 
Owen, Provost, Trinity 
College, Toronto—No 
Independent Soul Incor¬ 
ruptible. Right: Dr. Archi¬ 
bald M. Hunter, of Aber¬ 
deen University—Pauline 
Truth Exposes Platonic 


Error. 


View of Man.” Leading off with a penetrating contrast be¬ 
tween the Greek “religious” and the true “Christian” concepts, 
Owen asserts, in his thoroughly documented work, that— 

“the ‘religious’ anthropology is not Christian but Greek and Eastern both 
in origin and in nature, and that it is this view of man, and not the 
Christian, that the scientific evidence refutes.” 2 

L No “Independent” Soul in a “Corruptible Body.”— 
Professor Owen stresses the fact that the “religious,” as he calls 
the traditional Greek view, ever presents a “dualism”—an “im¬ 
mortal soul” in a perishing body. 

“The points at issue revolve around the concepts of ‘body’ and ‘soul/ 
The ‘religious’ anthropology [in contradistinction to the Biblical] adopts 
an extreme dualism, asserting that the body and the soul are two different 
and distinct substances. It claims that the soul is divine in origin and 
immortal by nature and that the corruptible body is the source of all sin 
and wickedness. It recommends the cultivation of the soul in detachment 
from the body, and advocates the suppression of all physical appetites 
and natural impulses. It regards the body as the tomb or prison of the 
soul from which it longs to get free. Finally, it tends to suppose that the 
soul, even in its earth-bound existence, is entirely independent of the 
body and so enjoys a freedom of choice and action untrammeled by the 
’“ws that reign in the physical realm.” 3 



On the contrary, Owen holds that man is a ^unified _psy- 

chosomati c wh ole” and that^there can be no detachable part 
of man that survives physical death.” 4 


2 D. R. G. Owen, Body and Soul , p. 26. 

3 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 


* Ibid., p. 27. 
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2. Philosophy of “Dualism” From Greeks. —Holding 
that the Christian belief teaches the full mortality of man, 
Owen adds that it assuredly does not teach that “some one part 
of human nature is inherently immortal.” Owen also says that 
“many of our hymns are nothing but thinly disguised Orphic 
poems.” 5 Then he states: 

“If we turn to the Bible, however, as we shall later, we find that a 
quite different view of man is assumed throughout. Here there is no 
dualism and scarcely any idea of the immortality of a detached and 
independent soul." 6 

“The Bible,” he states, “assumes that human naturejsji 
unity; in the New Testament it teaches that man's ultimate 
destiny involves the ‘resurrection of the body.' ” 7 The Greek, 
or religious, concepts, he adds, are an “intrusion.” 8 

3. “Dualism” Is Integral Part of Platonism. —Trac¬ 
ing the Greek origin of the body-soul dualism, which came to 
a head under “the Orphic,” and reached its peak under Plato, 
Owen points out that it involved transmigration, with the body 
a “prison” for the soul. Man's “earthly existence” was thus 
a “living death”—a soul “trapped in a body.” 9 Thus the body 
was despised. Moreover, Plato held that the soul “always has 
existed and always will exist.” 10 Professor Owen then states: 

“Plato remains to the end an antiphysical dualist. It is he, and his 
followers, who most of all are responsible Tor imposing the ‘religious’ 
anthropology on Western thought.” 11 

“This latter belief especially—the idea that the soul can exist apart 
from the body—obviously implies some form of the body-soul dualism. 
. . . This body-soul dualism was a necessary implicate of the Greek doc¬ 
trine of the immortality of the soul.” 13 

4. Biblical “Resurrection” Opposed to “Orphic Escha¬ 
tology.” —Dr. Owen shows how there was a similar strain in the 
Indian teaching, likewise involving “dualism” and “trans¬ 
migration,” and “disembodied blessedness.” 13 Then he traces 

• Ibid., p. 28. Ibid., p. 38. 

• Ibid,, p. 29. u Ibid., p. 41. 

T Ibid. « Ibid., p. 59. 

•Ibid., p. 33. »lbid., pp. 45-48 

• Ibid., pp. 33-36. 
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the fatal transfer from pagan Greek philosophy to Christian 
Neoplatonism, and thus into the Alexandrian wing of Chris¬ 
tianity 14 —protested however by Justin Martyr and others but 
developed by Tertullian and those who followed his lead. 15 
Owen then observes: 

“Now there are a few isola ted Scriptural passage s t hat may suggest 
the idea of the immortality of the soul in the Greek sense, but the normal 
Biblical point of view is quite different: in the Ne w Te stament it is the 
resurrection of the b ody that is stressed , and this doctrine is almost a 
direct contradiction of the ‘Orphic* eschatology. Why, then, did the 
Fathers lean toward this largely un-Biblical notion?” 18 

“The fact is that the Fathers’ adoption of the ‘religious' idea of the 
immortality of the detachable soul forced them into the doctrine of 
body-soul dualism.” 17 

5. “Intermediate State" Leads to Purgatory Concept. 
—Out of this background developed the “intermediate state" 
concept for the “ detachable soul," and eventually the ‘^pur¬ 
gat ory d octrine"—with its wide repercussions: 

“The idea of the intermediate state eventually developed into the 
doctrine of purgatory.” 18 

“The Fathers were no doubt impressed by the force of the arguments 
advanced by Greek philosophy to prove the immortality of the soul. And, 
finally, of course, the idea of an intermediate state gave the human being 
another chance to be purged of his sins before the last judgment. It was 
the development of this notion that led to the doctrine of purgatory, 
with all the superstitions and objectionable practices that eventually made 
up the purgatorial system and, in the end, furnished part of the immediate 
cause of the Reformation.” 10 

Owen says further, concerning the Church Fathers: 

“Their [the Church Fathers’] resulting anthropology was a mixture 
of Biblical and Greek ideas. They added to the New Testament doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body the idea of an intermediate state in which 
the soul exists apart from the body, awaiting its recovery at the end” 20 

6. “Death Knell" of Dualism Sounded. —Owen then 
shows how the controversy continued through the Middle Ages, 
involving men like Aquinas. It was characterized by the revival 


14 Ibid., pp. 50-52. m Ibid. 

16 Ibid pp. 54-58. » Ibid., p. 62. 

18 Ibid., p. 59. 20 Ibid., p. 77. (Italics supplied.) 

ir Ibid., p. 61. 
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of the “Aristotelian theory of the soul/* but with the Greek 
philosophy predominant.” Touching on the Renaissance, Owen 
then notes the Reformation conflict between Luther and Cal¬ 
vin ”■—Lu ther holding that th e dead are “asle ep/* or “a t rest /' 23 
and Calvin maintaining that disembodied souls survive in in¬ 
tense consciousness. Space forbids following further Owen’s 
interesting and factual historical tracement, but he consistently 
affirms that man is a “unitary being.” Owen then makes the 
trenchant observation: 

"Dualism hears its death knell sounded. And if dualism has to be 
abandoned, we can no longer suppose that the soul is a detachable part 
that can survive bodily death by itself. The old doctrine of the immor^y 
tality of the separated soul must now itself be gently ushered into the 
place of departed spirits. Similarly, we can no longer regard the body as 
a seco nd separabl e part of man, the source of all temptation and sin, 
which must be sternly suppressed. Repressive moralism is given its obitu¬ 
ary notice." 24 

7. “Biblical View” Totally Different From Tradi¬ 
tional.— Turning to the “Biblical” view of man, Dr. Owen 
recapitulates: 

"The “religious’ anthropology, as far as Western thought is concerned, 
is Greek and not Biblical in origin. It is also typical of Eastern religions 
in general, such as Hinduism and Buddhism. It seems to be character¬ 
istically ‘religious,’ and for this and other reasons has tended to creep 
into and corrupt the Christian view of man. This happened, as we saw, 
in the patristic and medieval periods, and modern Catholicism and Prot¬ 
estantism have tended to perpetuate this early mistake.*' x 

But, he repeats, “The Biblical view of man is entirely dif¬ 
ferent from the ‘religious/ ” 20 And once again Owen pins the 
Innate I mmortal ity postulate squarely upon the Alexandrian 
School in the I nter-T estament period: 

"The idea of the immortality of the soul in the Greek sense may be 
suggested in some passages in the wisdom literature and is definitely found 
in places in the Apocrypha. This line of thought was later developed in 
the Hellenistic Judaism of the Alexandrine School, in the inter-Testa- 
mental period, of which the religious philosopher Philo is the outstanding 
example." 27 

si Ibid., pp. 62-68. 

as ibid., pp. 70-74. 

33 Ibid., p. 75. 

24 Ibid., p. 98. (Italics supplied.) 


36 Ibid., p. 163. 
30 Ibid., p. 164. 
” Ibid., p. 178. 
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Such is the masterful survey made by this Canadian edu¬ 
cator. 

II. Zurich’s Brunner—Sinner Brings “Eternal Destruction” Upon 

Himself 

Eminent Swiss scholar, Dr. Emil Brunner, 28 professor of 
systematic theology at the University of Zuric h, believes ulti¬ 
mate, complete extinction of being to be th e fate of th e sinner. 
Thou gh c reate d “for eternit y,” the willful sinner's “eternal de¬ 
struction,” which d eprives him of lif e, is brought about by his 
own choice. He has the power to turn away from the “eternal 
destiny” desired of God for him. But first Brunner deals with 
Platonic Immortal-Soulism. 

1. Platonic Innatism Is Not “Biblical.” —Platonic Im¬ 
mortal-Soulism has, he holds, replaced the Biblical truth as to 
man’s nature and destiny. But man determines his own “des¬ 
tiny” by his own choices: 

“It is true that the doctrine of the immortality of the soul as a sub¬ 
stance is of Platonisty a nd not of Biblical origin . It is a result of the view 
that the human spirit is essentially ‘divine * But if we start from what 
God has giv en us in His self-revelation, this idea of an immortal soul is 
re placed by the truth of man’s destiny for eternal communion with God. 

The essential destiny of man is not substantial immortality, but eternal 
life. This eternal destiny is, however, to this extent, part of the essential 
structure of man, in that what man is, can never be understood apart 
from his relation to this destiny. Man never ceases to be a being created 
for eternity, even when he misses his true destiny by turning away from 
God and from his eternal destiny. Just as man does not cease to be a re¬ 
sponsible being when he sins, so too he does not cease to be a being 
destined for eternity.” 26 

2. Sinner Deprives Himself of Eternal Life.— The 
sinner, Brunner says, brings “eternal destruction” upon him¬ 
self: 


28 Emil Brunner (1889- ) , Swiss Reformed dialectical theologian, was trained at 

Zurich, Berlin, and Union Theological. After a period of pastoral and teaching work, he 
became professor of theology at Zurich (1916-1924), then at Christian University. Tokyo. He 
supported Karl Barth in protesting Christian mysticism, and has lectured widely in European 
and American universities. He was guest professor at Princeton (1938-1939) and Gifford 
Lecturer in 1947 and 1948 in Scottish universities. His more important books total nine. 

29 Emil Brunner. "The Christian Doctrine of Creation and Redemption (vol. 2 of 
Dogmatics, tr. by Wyon), p. 59. (Italics supplied.) 
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“Just as sin deprives man of true humanity, true responsibilit y, and 
t he love of God, so also sin deprives him of that ete rnal life for which he 
has been destined. As a sinner he lives no longer in the love of God, but 
he comes under the divine wrath. This divine wrath, however, does not 
destroy his eternal destiny. In depriving himself of eternal life he brings ’ 
upon himself eternal destruction ” 30 

3. Pagan Origin of Soul-Survival Concept. —In chap¬ 
ter 11, “The Mystery of Death," in Eternal Hope (1954), after 
n oting the “pathos" o f many “funeral orations," Brunner states, 
concerning the “phenomenon" of death: 

, 

“Man does not die like other higher animals, any m ore than he lives y , 

li ke them. Human existence is an exception in the world of living beings: ■ 

for man is the only living being who is a person. H ence his death is some- 
thing other tha n the death of animals/* 31 

Touching on “dissolution," and whether a man is “finished 
when he dies," and the “relation of soul and body," 82 Brunner 
points out the pagan view of soul s urvival as coming from 
animism , as well as from Indian and Egyptian sources: 

“Widely spread among all peoples and at all times is the idea of a 
survival of the soul after death, i.e. the view that death means the separa¬ 
tion of soul from body. This view appears in many varied forms from 
primitive animism to the philosophical doctrine of immortality. It as¬ 
sumes the form of the Indian teaching of Karma about the reincarnation 
of the soul in another life in a state corresponding to its ethical worth. 

Again it appears in the idea, first found in ancient Egypt , of an other¬ 
worldly judgment, in which some souls will be assigned to a joyful and 
radiant world, others to a dark, joyless, and tormented existence in the 
beyond.” 33 

4. Platonic Innatism Assimilated by Catholicism.— 

The pe netration of Pla tonism into dominant Catholic do gma, 
a nd through Calvin incorporated into post-Reformation theol¬ 

ogy, is n ext noted—along with recent restudy: 

“For the history of Western thought, the Platonic teaching of the 
immortality of the soul became of special significance. It penetrated so 
deeply into the thought of Western man because, although with certain 
modifications, it was assimilated by Christian theology and church teach¬ 
ing, was even declared by the Lateran Council of 1512 [1513] to be a 


80 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

81 Brunner, Eternal Hope , p. 97. 


& Ibid., pp. 98, 99. 

33 Ibid., p. 100. (Italics supplied.) 
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dogma, to contradict which was a heresy, and likewise from Calvin on¬ 
wards it was assumed in post-Reformation Protestantism to be a part of 
Christian doctrine. Only recently, as a result of a deepened understand- 
i ng of the New Testam ent, have strong doubts arisen as to its compati- 
b ility with the Ch ristian conceptionoFlhe relation" between God and 
man, and its es sen t ially pre-CHrlstia r T ong in has been ever more em¬ 
phasized." 84 


Brunner observes, logically: 


7 


"If the soul is immortal in the sense and for the reason which Plato 
and his successors teach, then the problem of death is solved because 
.death has no power over the deeper side of man as a person." 86 


Then this would be true: “Death can affect the immortal 
soul as little as the waves of the tossing sea the lighthouse/’ 86 


5. Sinister Implications of “Platonic Dualism/’— The 
essence of Platonism and its Dualism is this: 


“The body is mortal, the soul immortal. The mortal husk conceals 
this eternal essence which in death is freed from its outer shell." 87 

“That this dualistic conception of man does not correspond to the 
Christian outlook can be shown from various angles. The contrast stands 
out most clearly in the two following points. The effect of this Platonic 
dualism is not merely to make death innocuous but also to rob evil of its 
sting." 88 




6. Fantasies of Platonism v. Revelation of God.— 
Grave encroachment of Platonism upon the divine prerogatives 
o f God is also involved. It claims man is “divine”: 

“The second aspect of the contrast to the Christian view is as follows. 
Man in his spiritual and higher being is divine, not creaturely. God is 
not His creator, God is the all of which the human spirit is but a part. 
Man is a participator in the divine in the most direct and literal sense. 
Hence, since this mode of robbing evil of its sting runs necessarily 
parallel with the rendering innocuous of death through the teaching 
about immortality, this solution of the problem of death stands in ir- 
r econcilable opposition to Christian thought. One believes either in tKe 
im mortality of the so ul—and it is only necessary to believe* * so long as 
one has not mastered the proof—immortality being essentially demon¬ 
strable—or one believes in the God of revelation." 38 


Ibid. 

38 Ibid. 

30 Ibid. 

* Ibid., p. 101. 
38 Ibid. 


M Ibid., pp. 101, 102. 


(Italics supplied.) 
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7. Death Springs From Human “Rebellion/ 1 — The Bi¬ 
ble knows nothing of the “b i-sect ion/' or dualism, of man, says 
Brunner. Death must be taken ^‘seriously,” for the “wages of 
sin” is death, and sin is the revolt of the creature against the 
Creator: 

“The guilt of sin sepa rates him from God and robs man of the life 
which lay ready for him in Go d. For God Himself is life; whosoever is / 
separated from Him is cut off from the sources of life.” 40 

Brunner then declares concerning death: 

“Death is therefore for the Christian understanding an ordinance of 
God, but it is not an original element of the divine order in creation; on 
the contrary, it has arisen from disorder. It is the reaction of the divine 
anger to human rebellion.” 41 

8. Greek Philosophy Irreconcilable With Divine Rev¬ 
elation.— Recapitulating, and reiterating the irreconcilable 
conflict between Platonism and Inspiration, Brunner records: 

“Let us cast a glance once again at the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul. It cannot be explained by weakness of faith on the part of the 
church that it took over a point of view which stemmed from such a dif¬ 
ferent source—that of Greek philosophy, and was so utterly foreign to 
its own essential teaching. Somewhere in the Christian faith there must 
have been some opening through which this foreign doctrine could 
penetrate. Assuredly, from the Biblical standpoint, it is God alone who 
possesses immortality. The opinion that we men are immortal because 
our soul is of an indestructible, because divine, essence is, once for all, 
irreconcilable with the Biblical view of God and man” 42 

Our s ole hope and jife are therefore in Christ. 

9. Created and Destined for Eternal Life. —Declar¬ 
ing that man was “created and destined for eternal life/* though 
God’s plan was “marred” by sin, Brunner says: 

“There is here no possibility of a Platonic-Socratic anamnesis as a re¬ 
sult of which we might find our way back to this eternal destiny. There is 
in us no eternal unimpaired, indestructible essence to which in face of 
evil and death we might have recourse. All that is the Platonic idealistic 
Vedantic outlook, not the Christian one.” 48 


**>Ibid., p. 102. 

41 Ibid., p. 103. 

42 Ibid., pp. 105, 106. (Italics supplied.) 
« Ibid., p. 106. 
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\ We are to have “a genuinely Bi blica l Christo-centric faith 
in immortality. Not in the way we are made but in G od’s crea- 

tive summons have we our eterna l life/ ' 44 

This, then, is Brunner’s depiction of Platonism: 

“The philosophical belief in immortality is like an echo, both re¬ 
producing and falsifying the primal Word of this divine Creator. It is 
false because it does not take into account the real loss of this original 
destiny through sin.” “ 

III. Aberdeen’s Hunter—Pauline Truth Exposes Platonic Error 

Scottish theologian Dr. Archibald M. Hunter, 4 ® of King’s 
College, Aberdeen University, gave the James Sprunt Lectures 
at Union Theological Seminary in America in 1954." These 
were published under the title Interpreting Paul's Gospel. 
Chapter five, “The Hope of Glory,” it should be added, was 
first published in Interpretation . In the key chapter, early in 
the lecture series. Hunter made this statement: 

“Paul holds that the life to come is a gift of God, not (as the Greeks 
held) a natural possession of man. Not the immortality of the soul but 
the resurrection of the body is his concern and hope.” 48 

The distinction is vital. 

1. Revival of Eschatology Unmasks Greek Influences. 
—In his final lecture Dr. Hunter emphasizes the contemporary 
revival of the “Christian eschatology” phase of “biblical theol¬ 
ogy,” with a resultant awakening to the fact of the strong in¬ 
fluence that “Greek views of time and eternity” had exerted 
upon the church over the centuries. Here are Hunter’s exact 
words: 

“We have witnessed in this ge neration a nota ble r evival in b iblical 
theol ogy, which has led us to rethink many of o ur cardinal doctrin es. 
Christian theologians, Tong”more deeply influenced than they knew by 


Ibid., p. 107. 
Ibid 


46 Archibald Macbride Hunter (1906- ), Presbyterian, was trained at Glasgow and 

Oxford. After ministry in several churches he became professor of New Testament at Mansfield 
College, Oxford, and professor of Biblical criticism, Aberdeen University (1945- ). He was 

also Master of Christ’s College, Aberdeen. He is author of ten books. 

47 Archibald M. Hunter, Interpreting Poufs Gospel (1954), Preface, p. 9. 

48 Ibid., p. 54. (Italics supplied.) 
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Greek views of time and eternity, are beginning to study again the bibli¬ 
cal conc eption s of these things. And it is growing clear that the time is 
ripe for a fresh app roach to the whole subject of Chr istian eschatology. M *® 

This very exposure of Platonic innatism by Hunter is 
simply part of the restudy conducted by scores of other con¬ 
temporary scholars. 

2. Immortality “Gift of God,” Not Innately Ours.— 
In the significant section “The Heart of the Christian Hope,” 
Dr. Hunter makes “two simple points.” The first is that “im¬ 
mortality” is a gift , not a natural possession: 

“As ‘God alone hath immortality,’ immortal life for St. Paul, as for 
all the New Testament writers, is the gift of God in Christ. We are not 
immortal beings in our own right, so to speak. Just as St. John says, ‘He 
that hath the Son hath life/ so Paul holds that our hope of immortality 
is bound up with belonging to Christ —with 'Christ in us, the hope of 
glory.' M 60 

3. Not ‘‘Disembodied” Spirits but “Whole Men.” —The 
second point is closely akin—that the Platonic fallacy has all 
too often set aside the historic faith. The two concepts are to¬ 
tally opposed: 

“Plato’s hope was set on the immortality of the soul. Paul's is set on 
the resurrection of the body—‘the spiritual body/ as he explains in I Cor. 
15, for manifestly our present frame of flesh and blood is doomed to 
dissolution. Soma, ‘body/ as Paul uses it, has its nearest English equivalent 
in the word 'personality/ It is not as disembodied souls but as whole men, 
Paul would teach us, that we shall live hereafter. But this ‘body/ this 
‘frame’—call it what you will—will be marvellously transformed in the 
world to come/' 51 

These are significant statements and constitute highly com¬ 
petent testimony. 

IV. India's Bishop Newbigin—Resurrection Not Immortality 

Even in far-flung Southern India, Bishop Lesslie New¬ 
bigin, 82 active in World Council of Churches affairs, adds his 
voice to the growing chorus of witnesses around the globe. 


« Ibid., p. 123. 60 Ibid., p. 133. 

61 Ibid, (italics supplied.) 

62 Lesslie Newbigin, of the Church of Scotland, was educated 


(Italics supplied.) 
at Cambridge University, 
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advocating that man be “treated as a living whole,” and his 
“eternal future” be conceived of in terms of the “resurrection 
of the body,” not in the framework of the “immortality of the 
souk” In 1954, in The Househ old of God " Dr. Newbigin stated: 

"In the Bible salvation is concerned with the whole created order. 
The whole visible world is ascribed to God, and it is, in its essential na¬ 
ture, good. Though the fall of man has mysteriously corrupted nature 
also, yet nature itself is not evil. Nor is it merely the neutral setting of 
man's spiritual life. It has its own part to play in glorifying God. And 
its renewal is part of the consummation for which at present the whole 
creation groans and travails in longing. In particular man's physical 
frame is not treated as the~ merely tempo rary env elope of an immortal 
spirit. Man is t reated as a living whole t and his eternal future is^con- 
ceived of in terms of the resurrection of the^ body rather than of the 
immortality of the soul. The final consummation of all things is conceived 
fo'ThcludeThelrenewal of the whole created universe, and of man’s body, 
and the restoration of its lost harmony in the joy of God’s service.” w 


V. Disciples’ Robinson—"Bodiless Existence” of Greek Innatism 

Invalid 

Prof. William Robinson , 66 of the Department of Theol¬ 
ogy and Christian Doctrine of the D iscip les of Christ Butler 
University, likewise distinguishes sharply between the Greek 
“immortality of the soul” thesis and the Christian view of 
“resurrection.” It is t hroug h resurrection that there is “c om 
tinuance” of ^personality. There is no “bodiless existence.” 
Robinson also rejects Spiritualism's contentions. Thus: 

"We go on to ask what the symbol of the general resurrection up¬ 
holds as part of the Christian faith. First, it makes clear the difference be¬ 
tween the Greek notion of immortality of the soul and the Christian view 
of death. The Christian view does not point to the gruesome doctrine of 
the resurrection of this physical integument. That is denied by Paul most 
clearly, especially when he says that ‘flesh and blood cannot inherit the 


receiving his theological training at Westminster College. Going at once to the Madras Mission 
in South India, he served until 1947. when he was elected bishop of South India, for the 
diocese of Madura and Ramnad. He has been active in World Council of Churches work. 

M First given as the Kerr Lectures in Trinity College, Glasgow, in 1952. 

54 Lesslie Newbigin, The Household of God (Copyrighted 1954 by Friendship Press, New 
York. Used by permission.), pp. 66, 67. (Italics supplied.) 

66 William Robinson, Christian Church (Disciples), was trained at Dublin, Oxford, 
and Liverpool universities, then at Drake and Butler in America. After serving as principal of 
Overdale College, Birmingham, he was professor of doctrine at Selly Oak College, Birmingham, 
then professor of theology and doctrine at Christian Theological Seminary, and Butler Univer¬ 
sity (1951-1956). He is author of thirteen books and monographs. 
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Kingdom of God.’ The Christian view of death does affirm the continu¬ 
ance of real personality. Second, the symbol of the general resurrection^ 
preserves reverence for the body even after death.” M 

No Warrant for a “Bodiless Existence.”— The dead are 
not simply “absorbed into the Eternal.” Nor are the “spooks” 
of Spiritualism valid: 

“The spiritual body will have some relationship to the physical 
body in which our personality moves, just as our Lord’s resurrection 
bo dy ha d a real relationship to his physical body, for he was 'the first 
fruits of those who have fallen asleep.’ We may put the matter in a para¬ 
dox Mthe^ body which was placed in the tomb wa s the body w h ich leff t he 
tomb, though it was not the same body. It makes clear that in death the 
Christian is not just absorbed into the Eternal. . . . The general resurrect 
tion assures us that we shall not depart to a bodiless existence: that deaths 
means life eternal and not a kind of pseudo-life which would be more in¬ 
tolerable than this life. The spooks which Spiritualism gives us are as 
unlike what Christianity offers as can be.” 67 

VI. Erlangen’s Stauffer—Dead “Sleep” Under God’s Protective Eye 

German Lutheran professor of New Testament, Ethel- 
bert Stauffer, of the University of Erlangen, likewise stresses 
the “sleep” (of-the-dead) concept—as they rest “under God’s 
eyes” and “protection.” Commenting on 2 Corinthians 5: 
6-10 and Philippians 1:23, he writes: 

"Later writings display a considerable development of the problem 
together with copious additions of traditional material. But the basic 
formula is the same in all the changes of concepts and thought forms 
and is: the dead ‘sleep’ (Dan. 12:2, 13; Test. Zeb. 10:4fL; IV Ezra 7:95; 

S. Bar. 21:25; I Thess. 4:13ff.; II Pet. 3:4). They sleep under God’s eyes 
and in his protection. Jesus commends his spirit into God’s hands, with 
the words of the early Biblical evening prayer (Psa. 31:5; Luke 23:46; cf. 

I Pet. 4:19; I Cl. 27:1); and Stephen, with the same words, commends his 
spirit into Jesus’ hands (Ch. 25).”“ 

Christian Resurrection Opposed to Greek Innatism. 
—Stauffer likewise makes sharp distinction between the doc¬ 
trine of the “resurrection” and the Greek concept of Innate 
Immortality: 


M William Robinson, The Evanston Theme: Christ The Hope of the World (The Beth¬ 
any Press), pp. 22ff. 

57 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

68 Ethelbert Stauffer, New Testament Theology , p. 212. (Italics supplied.) Note that 
Stauffer cites several Apocryphal references. 
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“The resurrection of the saints which is a part of the picture of the 
parousia has nothing whatever to do with the Greek belief in the essential 
immortality of the soul (Ch. 32). It happens because Easter happened, 
and it is exclusively confined to those who confess Christ (I Cor. 15:23). 
But it must not be conceived as a resurrection of the flesh, as though the 
conditions of our life before death were to be reconstituted (Ch. 58), 
but is to be associated with a change from which even those who remain 
alive are not exempt/' 50 

VII. Wesleyan’s Spurrier—Rejects Platonic Soul Separation 

Brief note must be taken of theologian William A. Spur¬ 
rier, 00 of the Wesleyan University, in Connecticut. He likewise 
rejects both Platonic immortality, with its dualistic separation 
of body and soul, the soul being freed from the body at death; 
and the Hindu concept as well, that of the soul as fading out at 
death and being reabsorbed into the Universal Soul. According 
to Scripture, man is, instead, a unitary organism. Here is Dr. 
Spurrier’s view: 

u Christianity does not believe in immortality in the Platonic sense 
of the word. Christianity does not believe that man, after death, is raised 
up and absorbed into some divine mind. We do not believe that the 
body and soul are two absolutely distinct entities which are separated at 
death. Immortality in much of Greek philosophy usually means that the 
soul or mind is thus freed from the body and is then united with the 
divine soul or mind of the universe. Immortality, for Plotinus, for ex¬ 
ample, means absorption into the divine mind or, for Plato, man achieves 
the role of a thinking spectator above and beyond the earthly life/'* 1 

Such, Spurrier points out, is the “basic difference” be¬ 
tween the Platonic and Christian views. Neither does Chris¬ 
tianity accord with the Oriental concept of reabsorption, and 
becoming “lost in immortality, even lost in God.” Biblical 
eternal life definitely retains “the individual, unique personal¬ 
ity.” " Here, then, is another Episcopalian scholar thinking 
along similar lines with a host of others. 

“ Ibid., p. 217. (Italics supplied.) 

*° William A. Spurrier (1916- ), Episcopalian, was trained at Williams College and 

Union Theological Seminary. After a period as instructor in religion at Amherst he became 
instructor and then professor of religion at Wesleyan University (1956- ), and also college 

pastor at the university. He was an Army chaplain in World War II. He is author of two books. 

61 William A. Spurrier, Guide to the Christian Faith (Scribner’s), p. 157. (Italics 
supplied.) **Ibid., pp. 157, 158. 
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Left: Robert McAfee 

Brown, Professor, Union 
Theological Seminary— 

Not Greek Innatism but 
Resurrection. Right: Dr. 
Murray Newman, of Alex¬ 
andria P.E. Seminary— 
Presents Immortality 
Through Christ. 


VIII. Union’s Brown—Not Greek Innate Immortality but 

Resurrection 


Presbyterian Robert McAfee Brown, 83 of Union Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, in his The B ible Speaks to You , in chapter 
seventeen, “The Facts of Life—and Death/' has a significant 
section titled “Why Not 'Immortality of the Sour?" This, 
Brown urges, should be “examined/ 1 because many people 
“confuse it with the Christian answer." Concerning the subtle¬ 
ties of Greek Immortal-Soulism, he states: 

Tt [“immortality of the soul”] comes from the Greeks, and when 
Greek thought and Hebrew-Christian thought came into contact in the 
Early Church, the Greek view often seemed to predominate. This view 
says, in effect, that there is a portion of me, my soul, that will continue to 
exist. During my lifetime here on earth this immortal soul is lodged in 
my mortal body. What happens at death is that my body dies and turns 
to dust, while my immortal soul is released and made free so that it can 
continue its immortal existence without being hamstrung by confinement 
in a body” w 

1. Greek and Biblical Concepts in Total Conflict.— 
The Greeks considered the body a “nuisance," “the prison 
house of the soul." Earthly life was regarded as “an unpleasant 


® Robert McAfee Brown (1920- ), Presbyterian, was trained in Amherst. Union 

Theological, Columbia, and then Oxford. After a period as Navy chaplain in the Pacific, he 
taught philosophy at Amherst, then systematic theology at Union, was chairman of the De¬ 
partment of Religion at Macalester, and then went to Union Theological Seminary as pro¬ 
lessor of religion. He is author of The Bible Speaks to You, and other works. 

64 Robert McAfee Brown, The Bible Speaks to You (Copyright 1955, W. L. Jenkins. The 
Westminster Press. Used by permission.), p. 331. 
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interlude in the life of the soul,” to be done with "as quickly as 
possible/’ In fact, the whole "aim of life" was to ‘get rid" of 
the body "in order to resume a free and unfettered existence 
in eternity." But, says Brown, according to the Bible, "we have 
been created by God for fellowship with him”—and "eternal 
relationship with him." ® Then he adds: 

“The Bible also takes it for granted that something has gone wrong. 
O ur sin, that is , our p ersistent desi re to place ourselves rather than God 
at the center of life, has disrupted the relationship a n d seri ously 

ha mpered its f ulfillment both as a present r eality a nd as a future possi¬ 

bility. It is for this reason that the Biblical writers stress a notion that 
Is difficult for us to understand—the connection between sin and death. 
Sin is a way of talking about the fact that our relationship with God has 
broken to pieces. Death is a way of talking about the fact that life itself 
has broken to pieces, life which was God given. Both s in and death thus 
stand as threats to the relatio nship between man and God.” M 

But beyond the grave comes resurrection. That changes 
everything. 


2. Paul’s Emphasis on Resurrection, Not Soul Sur¬ 
vival. —Turning then to the message of St. Paul, Brown says: 

“H e [Paul] do es not talk about ‘immortality of the soul' as though 
on ly part of us were significant to God. He talks about ‘resurrection of die 

^o dy,' suggesting that our bodie s ar e important in God's sight. I am not a 

total personality without m y body. Neither aTe you. T he body is a part ol 
what makes me me. and you you,” 87 

3. "Total Personality" Restored by Resurrection.— 
Then, under "The Facts of the Case," Brown sets forth various 
"facts": 


"Fact one. The Bible recognizes the r eality and finality of death . It 
does not try to avoid the problem. It does not minimize the fact that we 
die and that our bodies decay. It looks this fact squarely in the face. . . . 

“Fact two. . . . Belief in eternal life is a consequence of belief in God . 
. . . [He is] Lord of life and death .” 

“Fact three. Eternal l ife is a gift, f t is not something that is earned. 
Fellowship with God is not something of which we are ‘worthy/ It is 
God’s gift, bestowed upon us despite the fact that we are not worthy. We 
can refuse it, but not demand it.” 68 


07 Ibid., p. 226. (Italics supplied.) 
™lbid., p. 228. 


08 Ibid., pp. 221, 222. 
« Ibid., p. 222. 
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Stressing the fact that “eternal life" is by “resurrection” 
Brown adds: 


“Rather than speaking of immortality of the soul, the New Testa¬ 
ment, as we have seen, speaks of eternal life as something t hat will be ac 
c omplished by the_power^f_God 1 who will raise up and t ransform the 
t otal perso nal ity of th e individ ual; not just the so ul f but all that is dis- 
tinctive abou t him . Both Old and New Testament agree that the Tody 
and soul cannot be split apart. They are not two very different in¬ 
gredients, poorly fused together. Th ey for m a urnt We_are ‘psychoso ¬ 
matic' person s ( psyche-soul , soma-body). We are not just one or the 
other; we are both, together a nd indissolubly." 08 

We have a “foretaste” of eternal life now, because “eternal 
life is a partial reality here and now” 70 —the “new life” in Christ 
in pre paration for e ternal life forever . Such was Brown’s view. 




IX. Switzerland’s Kraemer—Innatism Not Biblical but Greek 

Dutch theologian and linguist Hendrik Kraemer, for 
years director of the Ecumenical Institute of Bossey, Switzer¬ 
land, has linked man’s immortality with the “restoration of 
the image” of God in man through the “resurrection” This he 
holds to be the “only ground” of “eternal life.” Stressing the 
“indissoluble unity” of man's nature, he arraigns the cu rrent 
popul ar “un destructibility of the soul” contention as not Bibli¬ 
cal, but Greek in origin. Kraemer is very explicit concerning 
the terms of this conflict. 

“The belief in immortality, in the way it is held now almost uni¬ 
versally in Christendom, is not Biblical. It is of Greek origin and is, ac¬ 
cordingly, always taken in the sense of the soul being indestructible, 
whereas the body is destined to decay. This is contrary to the teaching of 
the Bible, for two reasons. In the first place because it ignores entirely 
the Biblical assumption that man as soul and body is an indissoluble 
unity. 

“In the second place, because it is said plainly in the Bible that God 
‘is that blessed and only Potentate, King of kings, and Lord of lords, who 
alone has immortality’ (I Tim. 6:16). This indestructibility of the soul 
rests on the Greek idea that the soul is of divine essence, which conflicts 


06 Ibid., p. 229. (Italics supplied.) 
70 Ibid., p. 230. 
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again with the Biblical teaching of man, created in the Image of God, as 
a created soul and body.” 71 

X. Presbyterian Bible Lesson Presents “Immortality Through 

Christ” 

Dr. Murray Newman, 72 of the faculty of the Protestant 
Episcopal Seminary of Alexandria, Virginia, impressively 
presents the true nature and source of our immortality and the 
time of its reception. This he does in Lesson 14 (“The Life of 
the World to Come”), in the Westminster Uniform Lessons, 
for Septem ber 30, 1956. It was thus prepared for widespread 
Bible-class study and appeared in Crossroads, denominational 
organ of the Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. 

1. Resurrection Is Guarantee of Life to Come. —Dis¬ 
cussing the “triumph of life over death,” Newman comes to 
the section, “The Foundation of Eternal Life,” and its “essen¬ 
tial nature.” 73 He first lays down this premise for the lesson: 

"The fou ndation o f the life to come is God s act in the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ.” 

“Because Christ died and rose again, the Christian believer who dies 
will also be raised again.” 74 

“The foundation of the Christian faith is the resurrection of Jes us 
Christ. Th is validates everything that went before—his life, his ministry, 
his death . How is it, therefore, that any Christian can deny the resur¬ 
rection of the dead? (V. 12.) Those who through faith are united with 
Christ can never be separated from him; they will certainly be raised in 
a resurrection like his. . . . T he resurrectio n of Christ is God's guarantee 
o f life in the world to come for the fa ithful.” 75 

2. Immortality Is From God, Not Man. —Coming to 
the crucial section, “Resurrection vs. Immortality,” Dr. New¬ 
man sets forth the mutually destructive conflict between Greek 

71 Hendrik Kraemer, Religion and the Christian Faith, p. 327. (Italics supplied.) 

7 * Murray Newman (1924- ), Episcopalian, received his training in Pnillips Univer- 

sity ; Union Seminary, and the universities of Basel and Heidelberg. He has held professorial 
positions at Vassar and Smith colleges and Union Seminary. He is a contributor to the In¬ 
terpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible. 

7S Murray Newman, “Lesson 14— ‘The Life of the World to Come,” Crossroads , Jxily- 
September, 1956, p. 80. (Copyright 1956, W. L. Jenkins, Board of Christian Education, Pres¬ 
byterian Church, U.S.A. Used by permission.) 

7 * Ibid. 


76 Ibid. 
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innatism and the Biblical truth of life through resurrection. 
He says: 

“It is of real significance that the Christian view of the future life is 
that of resurrection rather than of [ inherent ] immortality. The Apostles' 
Creed reads: ‘I believe ... in the resurrection of the body.' In so doing, it 
keeps faith with the Biblical tradition. The idea of [innate] immortality 
comes from Greek philosophy and has its rootage in the assumption that 
the world is comprised of a good spiritual realm and an evil material 
realm. Man, according to this interpretation, is essentially a good soul 
imprisoned in an evil body. Man’s highest end in life, therefore, is to es¬ 
cape the evil body. The Christian faith would have none of this. The 
New Testament Christians, following in the Old Testament tradition, 
viewed the ent irety of the world—spirit and matter—as created by God 
and theref ore good . The most profound expression of this faith is the 
Creation story in Ggw., ch. l.” n 

3. Redemption of the Whole Man. —Contrasting next 
the Greek depreciation of the body, Newman presents the New 
Testament position and the relation of sin and redemption 
thereto: 

“Man as created by God is good—body and soul. True, the Biblical 
tradition knows the corruption that sin has brought to man, but this 
cannot be simply identified with the fact that he has a body. Sin has cor¬ 
rupted the total man, body and soul, and the total man stands in need qL 
redemption. With Christ this redem pti on has come, and thro ugh C hrist 
t he whole pe rson will experience a transformation in the future life. 
This transformation the New Testament calls resurrection." 77 

4. Life Because of God, Not of Man. —The fundamen¬ 
tal fallacy of the Greek concept of innate, indefeasible immor¬ 
tality is then depicted, and God is presented as the sole source 
of life and immortality: 

u For the Greeks the soul of a man was regarded as an et ernal s ub- 
stance, and consequently it contained wi thin itself the power for con¬ 
tinued life after the dissolution of the body. For Christians such an idea 
was unthinkable. Only God is eternal by nature, and man is his creature, 
completely dependent upon his power. God alone has the power to 
grant life in this world and in the world to come. If there is eternal life, 
it will be because of what God is and not because of what man is.” 78 

Such was the clear scriptural teaching of the Presbyterian 


78 Ibid., pp. 80, 81. (Italics supplied.) 

77 Ibid., p. 81. 

78 Ibid, (italics supplied.) 
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Sunday school lesson for September 30, 1956, in Crossroads, 
written by Dr. Newman. 

XI. Hooke of London—Greek Inherent Immortality Not in Bible 

Former professor of Old Testament studies at the Univer¬ 
sity of London, S. H. Hooke, 7 * after stressing the Biblical 
emphasis on the resurrection-life, concurs with Prof. H. Wheeler 
Robinson (Inspiration and Revelation in the Old Testament, 
pp. 101, 102), and pinpoints the first appearance of the 
Greek Innate Immortality doctrine in Jewish circles as found 
in the apocryphal Wisdom of Solomon. He likewise declares it 
to be not only u nscr iptural but also missing from the early 
creed s: 

“The form in which the Church received and has continued to hold 
the belief in resurrection was, and has remained, Jewish. The late 
Professor H. Wheeler Robinson has well remarked, in this connection: 
‘It is a life on earth, however new its conditions, and it is a resurrection- 
life, involving the restoration of the dead body. This form of belief is 
seen to have been inevitable, once we have grasped the Hebrew idea of 
personality; a resurrection of the body was the only form of triumph over 
death which Hebrew psychology could conceive for those actually dead. 
Even St. Paul shrinks from the thought of bodiless existence.’ (Inspiration 
and Revelation in the Old Testament , p. 101-2.) M 80 

Innate Immortality has no support in Scripture: 

“The Greek doctrine of immortality, which finds its first Jewish ex¬ 
pression in the Wisdom of Solomon, and which conceives of an immor¬ 
tality of the soul apart from the body, does not occur in the New Testa¬ 
ment, nor in the Creeds. Even the Alexandrian Fathers appear to as¬ 
sume the identity of the ‘spiritual body* spoken of by St. Paul with the 
earthly body, without, however, explaining the nature of the identity.” 31 

XII. Oral Declaration of Late Keswick Teacher, W. Graham 

Scroggie 

I close this chapter with the recital of a cherished personal 
visit to the home of Dr. W. Graham Scroggie, at Wimbledon, 


79 Samuel Henry Hooke was trained at Oxford, Glasgow, and Uppsala. He became 
trofessor of Old Testament studies, University of London, and president of Society for Old 
restament Studies. He is author of thirteen books. 
w S. H. Hooke, The Siege Perilous, p. 201. 


*1 Ibid. 








on the outskirts of London. It 
was on December 22, 1957, a 
little more than a year before his 
death. But let me first sketch the 
life of this outstanding Bible 
teacher. Dr. Scroggie was trained 
for the Baptist ministry at Spur¬ 
geon’s College. This was fol¬ 
lowed by pastorates at Leyton- 
stone (1889-1903) and Halifax 
(1902-1905). Then, after two 
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Dr. W. Graham Scroggie, Keswick r . . , 

Convention Teacher— "A Believer years of intensive personal Study 


in Conditionalism.” 


of the Word, he passed through a 


spiritual crisis—his “Arabia” he called it—which became the 
turning point in his lifework. There he learned and experienced 
“the vital distinction between the Saviourship and the Master¬ 
ship of Jesus Christ.” 

Dr. Scroggie emerged, in 1907, to enter upon a Bible- 
teaching ministry for which he became known throughout the 
English-speaking world. After ten years at the Bethesda Free 
church, in 1916 he began his memorable ministry at Charlotte 
Chapel, Edinburgh—a city noted for outstanding preachers— 
with his famed Bible schools, from which one hundred lay 
preachers emerged. This was followed by extensive preaching 
tours in South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and the United 
States and Canada. His final pastorate was a seven-year period 
in the famous Spurgeon Metropolitan Tabernacle in London 
(1938-1944). 

Meantime, Dr. Scroggie was in increasing demand as a 
Bible teacher to the thousands who thronged the annual Kes¬ 
wick Conventions. 82 His first appearance at Keswick was in 
1912. And at these he was the leading speaker for no fewer than 
twelve conventions—more than any other participant in Kes- 


82 The Keswick Conventions are annual gatherings of Evangelical Christians for prayer, 
Bible study, and addresses. The plan started in 1875. Each convention lasts for a week and 
attracts visitors from many countries. Their purpose is to promote practical godliness and the 
deeper spiritual life. Their motto is “All One in Christ Jesus.” They are similar to the North- 
fiela Conferences in North America, started by Dwight L. Moody. 
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wick history. He was likewise a special lecturer at Spurgeon’s 
and other colleges. He was also a prolific writer, with some 
thirty books and pamphlets to his credit. 

I had known Dr. Scroggie for some time, having visited in 
his London home in 1948. Periodically we exchanged letters. 
He was very fond of my Prophetic Faith of Our Fathers vol¬ 
umes, being personally instrumental in placing sets in the 
hands of several religious leaders in Britain. Learning of this 
new intensive research writing assignment on the nature and 
destiny of man, in which I was already engaged, he asked for 
more information about my early findings. 

Accordingly he was sent a copy of Questions on Doctrine, 
in which I had marked the section headed “Champions on Con- 
ditionalism Span the Centuries.” It gave terse citations from 
more than sixty leading Conditionalists, from Luther and Tyn- 
dale onward to contemporary times. These sketches deeply 
interested Dr. Scroggie, and he asked for samples of larger 
write-ups, which were sent to him. One was a comprehensive 
sketch on Archbishop William Temple’s remarkable witness. 
He had followed the developing evidence with keenest interest. 

Upon reaching London again, in December of 1957, I 
telephoned Dr. Scroggie at his home to tell him that I was in 
the city for a time, intensively searching for the works of other 
Conditionalist writers in the British Museum and other li¬ 
braries, When the message was relayed to him Dr. Scroggie said, 
“Tell him I want to see him.” I promised to come the next 
Sunday afternoon, December 22. Reaching his home at the 
stated hour, I was soon ushered into his bedroom. He was 
elderly, ill, and in bed. But his mind was crystal clear and the 
warmth of his greeting was touching. 

He was sitting up in bed with the marked copy of Ques¬ 
tions on Doctrine on his updrawn knees, opened to the “Con¬ 
ditionalist Champions” section. He knew what these men be¬ 
lieved and stood for. As I approached him Dr. Scroggie grasped 
my hand and said with deep earnestness: 

“Brother Froom, I believe that God has raised you up for this great 
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task. I am praying for you every day. You may quote me whenever and 
wherever you please as being a believer in Conditionalism.” 

The words were etched into my memory. His statement 
was spontaneous, clear, and voluntary. It was unexpected, as 
there had been no discussion. We had not yet begun our con¬ 
versation, nor had I made any further report on my findings. 
His declaration sprang from the evidence marshaled in that 
chapter and expanded in the larger write-ups sent him. He 
listened with intense interest to the story of my further findings 
to date. 

Never shall I forget the parting prayer of this godly man 
as I knelt by his bedside while he besought God’s guiding hand 
to be over me and my task, giving me strength to complete it 
—and then to make the printed presentation a great blessing 
to the church at large, when it should be sent forth. And how 
eagerly the good doctor awaited it, as he bade me Godspeed! 

Such is the cherished testimony of this great Baptist Bible 
teacher. This is the first time the story of this interview has 
been put into print, though it has deeply impressed those to 
whom it has been related orally. How he longed to see the com¬ 
pleted volume. He was assuredly one of the Conditionalist 
witnesses of this decade, though reaching his conclusions late in 
life. 85 

Had Dr. Scroggie lived, he would doubtless have declared 
himself in print on the basic principles of Conditionalism, 
which were now a matter of conviction with him. 


88 It is desirable to note that Dr. Scroggie’s interest in Conditionalism began prior to 
May 31, 1956, for on that date he wrote the president of the British Conditional Immortality 
Association, and editor of Words of Life, F. W. Sceats, asking for his tracts, the 
Teachings of Conditionalism, the Source of Immortality , the Rich Man and Lazarus, and the 
Roman Uatholic Doctrine of Hell. Dr. Scroggie also stated in his letter that the Conditionalist 
book by Eric Lewis. Life and Immortality, "should not be allowed to be out of print/* (Letter 
from W. Graham Scroggie to F. W. Sceats, dated “31/5/56; 15 Belvedere Drive, Wimbledon 
S.N. 19”). The able book by Lewis, with which Scroggie was obviously acquainted, was re¬ 
printed in Boston. So Dr. Scroggie^ was actively interested in Conditionalism at least a year 
and a half prior to his contacts with me, and had a reading acquaintance with its tenets, 
according to historical record. 



CHAPTER FORTY-FOUR 


Conservatives, 


Liberals, Even Catholics Speak Out 


In the brief three-year period covered by this chapter— 
1956 to 1958—in addition to the words of internationally known 
figures like Cullmann, of Basel and the Sorbonne; Tillich, of 
Harvard; and Bultman, of Marburg, we note the unusual state¬ 
ments of two Roman Catholics—an unexpected source for the 
expressions they record. Again, as to the religious spread, it 
embraces Reformed, Baptist, Church of Scotland, Quaker, 
Methodist, Evangelical, and Lutheran, along with a Seventh- 
day Adventist denomination-wide declaration, as well as certain 
Roman Catholic expressions. Geographically, they come from 
Switzerland, England, Scotland, France, North America (to the 
number of ten), Germany, and faraway Ceylon. 

Vocationally, these witnesses include eight university pro¬ 
fessors, two priests, two deans, two chaplains, a superintendent, 
and an editor. In emphasis they stress the pagan origin and 
character of natural immortality and inveigh against the claims 
of Spiritualism. The majority, however, emphasize the conflict 
between Greek Immortal-Soulism, with its “discarnate souls’' 
theory, and the Christian resurrection of the “whole man.” 
Disavowal of Eternal Torment likewise appears, and the Con¬ 
ditional, or “immortability,” aspect, together with the unitary 
in contrast with the dualistic character of man. Such is the 
scope. We first turn to Dr. Cullmann, of Switzerland. 
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I. Switzerland's Cullmann—Eminent Champion of Conditionalism 

We now come to one of the best-known Old World Prot¬ 
estant theologians—Prof. Oscar Cullmann, 1 since 1938 profes¬ 
sor of New Testament and early Christianity of the theological 
faculty of the University of Basel , and since 1949 concurrently 
of the Sorbonne in Paris, as well. He is, in fact, the only Protes¬ 
tant professor of religion in the Sorbonne. He has lectured in 
many theological centers and is author of at least six books, 
including Christ and Time (1951) and The Early Church 
(1956). A number are translated into English. 

In 1955 Dr. Cullmann gave “The Ingersoll Lecture on the 
Immortality of Man,” in Andover Chapel, Harvard. 2 This 
was published under the title Immortality of the Soul or Resur¬ 
rection of the Dead? He stresses the fundamental differences 
between the Christian doctrine of the resurrection and “the 
Greek concept of the [innate] immortality of the soul.” 3 A 
“whole abyss” separates the two. And Cullmann states at the 
outset that “no other publication of mine has provoked such 
enthusiasm or such violent hostility.” 4 

1. Creative Resurrection Restores Whole Man. —The 
basic question here discussed by Cullmann is, Does the New 
Testament teach that man is innately immortal, or is man’s 
only hope of a life beyond based on a resurrection from the 
dead? Contrasting the death of Socrates with the death of 
Christ, Cullmann says significantly of Christ, as the “Mediator 
of Salvation”: 

"He must indeed be the very one who in His death conquers death 
itself. He cannot obtain this victory by simply living on as an immortal 
soul, thus fundamentally not dyin g. He can conquer death only by actu¬ 
ally dying. . . . 

"Whoever wants to conquer death must die; he must really cease to 

1 Oscar Cullmann (1902; ) was trained at the University of Strasbourg. After 

teaching for a period at the University of Strasbourg, jn 1938 he became professor of New 
Testament exegesis and early Christianity at the University of Basel. Besides teaching in Basel 
he lectures at the Sorbonne in Paris, and has for years been an annual lecturer at the Walden- 
sian Seminary and the university at Rome. He was knighted by the French .Government. He 
is author of numerous works, many of which have been translated into English. 

2 Oscar Cullmann, “The Immortality of the Soul and Resurrection of the Dead,” 
Harvard Divinity School Bulletin (1955-1956), pp. 5-36. 

a Oscar Cullmann. Immortality of the Soul or Resurrection of the Dead? pp. 15, 16. 

< Ibid., p. 5. 
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Dr. Oscar Cullmann, Professor, 
University of Basel—Resurrec¬ 
tion Restores Whole Man. 


live—not simply live on as an immortal 
soul, but die in body an d soul, lose life 
itself, the most precious good which God 
has given us/’ 6 


Dr. Cullmann then notes the 
basic contrast between Christian 
truth and Platonic philosophy: 


“If life is to issue out of so genuine 
a death as this [“body and soul”}, a new 
divin e act of cr eati on is necessary. And 
this act of creation calls back to life not 
just a part of the man, but the whole man 
—all that God had created and death had 
annih ilated. F or Socra tes and Plat o no 
new act of creation is necessary. For the 
body is indeed bad and should not live 
on. And that part which is to live on, the 
soul, does not die at all." 6 


For the Greek philosopher, believing that the body is a 
garment shed by the soul at death, liberating the soul, there 
would be no object in the conquest of death. Christian truth and 
Platonic philosophy are therefore totally opposite. Then Cull- 
mann adds: "D eath is the destruction of all life created by God. 
Therefore it is death an d not the body which must be con¬ 

quered by the Resurrectio n/' 7 M ere “ i mmort ality” is negative 
—simp ly that we do not die; resurrecti on is thoroughly “posi¬ 
tive." 


2. Body Not Soul's “Prison” but “Temple."— After 
showing the connection “between death and sin,” 8 Professor 
Cullmann touches on the fundamental fallacy of the Greek 
dualism of body and soul: 

“The Greek doctrine of immortality and the Christian hope in the 
resurrection d iffer so radically because Greek thought has such an en ¬ 
tirely different interpretation of creation* The Jewish and Christian in¬ 
terpretation of creation excludes the whole Greek dualism of body and 
soul." 8 
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Cullmann then immediately adds: “The body is not the 
s oul^ prison, but rather a temple. . . . The basic distin ction lies 
here/’ Furthermore, “behind the pessimistic interpretation of 
death stands the optimistic view of creation/* 10 

3. Resurrection Not at Death but at “End/’— He 
points out that Jesus says “ the soul can be killed. The s oul is / 
no^immortal. There must be a resurrection for both” 11 —a di¬ 
vine act on God’s part—Dr. Cullmann reasons: 

“Because resurrection of the body is a new act of creation which 
embraces everything, it is not an event which begins with each individual 
death, but only at the End . It is not a transition from this world to an¬ 
other world, as is the case of the immortal soul freed from the body; 
rather it is the transition from the present age to the future. It is tied to 
the whole process of redemption.” 18 

Cullmann contends that “deliverance consists not in a re¬ 
lease of soul from body but in a release of both from flesh. We 
are not released from the body; rather the body itself is set 
free/’ 13 Previously he had said, in resurrection “the whole 
man, who has really died, is recalled to life by a new act of J 
creation by God.” 14 

"Therefore the Christian belief in the resurrection, as distinct from 
the Greek belief in immortality, is tied to a divine total process implying 
deliverance. Sin and death must be conquered. We cannot do this. An¬ 
other has done it for us; and He was able to do it only in that He betook 
himself to the province of death—that is, He himself died and expiated 
sin, so that death as the wages of sin is overcome.” 16 

Thus, Cullmann says, “Faith in the resurrection of the v 
New Testament becomes the cardinal point of all Christian 
belief.” 13 

4. Whole Creation to Be Formed Anew.— We live, Cull¬ 
mann says, in “the interim time, between Jesus’ Resurrection, 
which has already taken place, and our own [resurrection], 
which will not take place until the End.” 17 There is therefore 
a “time lapse” between death and the resurrection. 

10 Ibid., p. 30. u Ibid., pp. 36, 37. Ibid., p. 38. 

« Ibid., p. 36. i* Ibid., p. 27. “ Ibid., p. 38. 

18 Ibid. 

17 Ibid., p. 44. This is emphasized and expounded in Cullmann’s Christ and Time. 
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"Men still die; even after Easter and Pentecost men continue to die 
as before. Our body remains mortal and subject to sickness. Its trans¬ 
formation into the spiritual body does not take place until the whole 
creation is formed anew by God.” 18 

Then “death will be destroyed with finality.” It is the “last 
enemy.” 

"Let us make no mistake: this is certainly not the Greek sense of 
bodiless Idea! A new heaven and a new earth! That is the Christian 
hope. And then will our bodies also rise from the dead." 10 

To Paul the interim condition is an “imperfect state,” 
which idea is in contrast with the Greek concept that death is 
t he perfect s tate. 

5. Resurrection Does Not Occur at Death. —In a pre¬ 
vious work, The Early Church (1956), Cullmann similarly 
states that the resurrection is not concurrent with death, and 
that the New Testament teaching squarely contradicts the con¬ 
cept that the dead enter into bliss before the Second Advent 
and the resurrection of those who “sleep.” The stock passag es— 
the t hief on the cro ss, and the highly figurative rich man and 
L azarus , and Pau l’s desire to d epar t—usually i nvok ed, do not 
s upport the idea of immediate entrance into rewards a t death, 
p rior to the r esurrect ion. On this Dr. Cullmann declares: 

"Our bodies will not rise immediately after death, but only at the 
end of time. This is the general expectation of the New Testament which, 
in this respect, differs not only from the Greek belief in the immortality 
of the soul, but also from the view that the dead live even before the 
parousia beyond time, and thus at once enjoy the fruits of the final ful¬ 
fillment. Neither the saying of Jesus, ‘Verily, I say to you, today you will 
be with me in Paradise’ (I^uke 23.43), nor the story of the rich man 
and the beggar Lazarus whorufterTleath, was carried by the angels 'to 
Abraham’s bosom’ (Luke 16.22), nor the desire of Pau l 'to depa rt and 
be with Christ’ ( RhilTTlffi , nor his account of the state of ‘nakedness’ 
( II Cor. 5.1f.) supports the idea that those who die in Christ before the 
parousia are immediately clothed with a resurrection-body.” 20 

Paul had an intense desire to share in the transformation 


is Ibid., p. 45. 

19 Ibid., p. 46. 

20 Cullmann, The Early Church (1956, The Westminster Press), p. 165. 
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at Christ’s second adv ent. It w as no t a wish for death but tor 
translation. 

“These passages simply state that belonging to Christ has conse¬ 
quences also for those who sleep, and II Corinthians 5.If. shows in par¬ 
ticular that the 'earnest of the Spirit' (verse 5) given to believers removes 
from the state of nakedness of the dead who die before the parousia every 
cause of fear. Through the JtveOna [pneuma] they will be ‘with the 
Lord' already during this intermediate period, which is described as 
‘sleep’ (1 Thess. 4.13) or as a place of privilege 'under the altar’ (Rev. 
6.9). The whole account in I Thessalonians 4.13f. of the lot of those who 
die in Christ before the parousia is deprived of any meaning if we at¬ 
tribute to Paul the idea of a resurrection of the body following the death 
of each individual believer." 21 

To have Christ in life is to be nearer to Him in death than 
before. These passages simply express a “special nearness to • 
God.” 

Such is the position of Dr. Cullmann, of Basel and the Sor- 
bonne—that man is not innately immortal. 22 


II. Manchester’s Rowley—Greek Immortal-Soulism a Deception 


The noted Baptist theologian and historian, Dr. Harold 
H. Rowley, 23 now professor emeritus of Hebrew language and 
literature at the University of Manchester, England, similarly 
charges Platonic Immortal-Soulism with “deceptive” conflict 
with the New Testament declaration of “resurrection.” Immor¬ 
tali ty sprin gs no t from the nature of man, but the nature and 
grace of God. Here is a brief word from Professor Rowley: 

“It should be observed at the outset that it is not primarily a belief 
in the immortality of the soul, as in Greek thought. Plato puts into the 
mouth of Socrates in the Phaedo the words 'After I drink the poison 1 
shall no longer be with you, but shall go away to the joys of the blessed 


* Ibid. 

22 Since this sketch was written, Dr. Earle Hilgert, professor of New Testament literature 
at Andrews University, Michigan, has given an excellent review of Cullmann’s Immortality of 
the Soul or Resurrection of the Dead? (These Times, February, 1962, pp. 28-30). He has 
made practically the same analysis that I have made in the foregoing. Ana Dr. Hilgert knows 
Cullmann well, having a studied under him in Basel. Another book review, by Prof. E. W. H. 
Vick, of Canadian Union College, giving much the same evaluation, appears in The Ministry 
(April, 1962). 

28 Harold H. Rowley (1890- ), eminent Baptist, trained at Bristol, Oxford, and 

Mansfield. After teaching in the Shantung Christian University in China (1924-1929), he 
taught Semitic languages at University College, and was for years professor of Hebrew at the 
University of Manchester. He is author of about fourteen works. 
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you know of/ Here the thought seems to be that the soul is the enduring 
element of man’s being, and that he can cast aside the body and mount 
on the wings of the spirit. In Biblical thought the idea of immortal bliss 
is based on the conception of God.” 34 

III. Edinburgh’s Read—Not Something “Released at Death” 

Dr. David H. C. Read , 28 chaplain of the University of 
Edinburgh, likewise differentiates sharply between a surviving 
“life beyond’ 1 and God’s power and provision of “resurrection” 
—the popular misconception being of “an eternal something,” 
possessed by all and “released at death.” Scripture calls for a 
“re-creation.” After discusssing the “spiritual body” of 1 Corin¬ 
thians 15, Read says: 

“The importance of the doctrine of the Resurrection is that it means 
that our life beyond is a fully personal life, dependent on the power of 
God to raise u s up. This is a quite different teaching from that of the 
‘immortality of the soul’ which suggests that all human beings possess an 
eternal something which is released at death to form part of some 
greater whole. The Christian Faith speaks always in personal terms. The 
eternal life which it promises is a re-creation of all that we mean by a 
‘person* * here and now.” 28 

IV. Catholic Tresmontant—Not Part but “Whole Man” Saved 

Rather exceptional is the voice of the French Roman Cath¬ 
olic scholar Claude Tresmontant , 27 O.P. (b. 1925). The idea 
has obviously gain ed groun d even among certain Roman Cath- 
olic scholars t hat the traditional concept of natural immortality 
is not grounded in Holy Scripture. 28 Rehearsing the “familiar” 
Innate Immortality postulate, found in the “mystery” religions 
—with its “soul set free from the body” corollary—Tresmontant 
presents the contrasting Biblical “resurrection” teaching of 
Scripture, the salvation of “the whole of man,” and the error 


24 Harold H. Rowley, The Faith of Israel (Published 1957. The Westminster Press. 
Used by permission.), pp. 170ff. (Italics supplied.) 

“Du. David H. C. Read (1910- ), Church of Scotland, studied at Edinburgh. 

Paris, Strasburg, and Marburg. He became first chaplain to Edinburgh University (1949), and 
is author of three books. 

* David H. C. Read, The Christian Faith (Scribner’s), p. 168. (Italics supplied.) 

27 Claude Tresmontajct (1925- ) was trained in philosophy at the Sorbonne and in 

Hebrew at the Ecole pratique des Hautes Eterdes. His thesis was on New Testament and 
Palestinian Judaism. He is author of five books. 

28 See also Dominican V.-B. Tr&nel, this work, p. 921, and Charles Davis, p. 1004. 
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of aspects of the traditional view. His statements are meaningful. 
Tresmontant is “renowned on the Continent for studies which 
probe the indebtedness of contemporary science and philosophy 
to Biblical rather than to Greek thought/’ 29 

1. Paul’s Frontal Attack on Greek Philosophy.— Tres- 
montant’s unique life of Saint Paul (1957) comes, in sequence, 
to the episode of Mars’ Hill (“The Word of God and the 
Philosophers”). Of this he says, “Paul’s meeting with the philos¬ 
ophers at Athens has a significance beyond that of the simple 
historical fact.” 80 This he explains as— 

“the confrontation of Jerusalem and Athens, of the wisdom of God 
expressed by the nabhis of Israel and the wisdom of men, of the theology 
of the living God which was made known to his beloved people and 
the theologies of paganism, idolatries, mystery religions, gnosticisms, of 
the metaphysic of the Bible and the metaphysic of the Gentiles/’ “ 

Tresmontant then explains: 

“Greek mythology was well peopled with divinities, but all the 
same this profusion of gods and goddesses does not seem to have satis¬ 
fied the Greek soul: need was sometimes felt to dedicate altars to ’un¬ 
known gods/ ” 88 

But it left an unsatisfied “gap.” Paul then proceeded to de¬ 
clare the fact of the “Creation”: 

“By declaring, in the very heart of Athens, that God created the cos¬ 
mos, St. Paul made a frontal attack on the fundamental principle of all 
the philosophy of antiquity. According to that philosophy, the cosmos is 
God, uncreated, existing from eternity; it has no need of a creator, it is 
all-sufficient, necessary, it is consistency itself/’* 8 

2. The Offense of “Creation” to the Hellenic Mind. 
—He then refers to the Greek concept that “the starsjire gods, 
‘distinct substances/ eternal, outside any ‘becoming’ ”—“un¬ 
created stars” that can never “perish.” To them life is “cyclic, 
recurring,” with “endless returning” of the “cosmogonies and 
mythologies of pagan antiquity.” Tresmontant then comes to 
the heart of the conflict: 


® Claude Tresmontant, St. Paul and the Mystery of Christ (Harper and Row, tr. by 
Donald Atwater, 1957), back cover. This volume has the reauired nihil oostat and imprimatur, 
dated 1957. 

p. 130. n Jbid. **Ibid., p. 131. 

**Ibid., p. 132. 


81 Ibid. 
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“WJien j£ affirms that the world was cre ated, the Bible is contradict¬ 
ing all ‘star-worship': t he stars are not d iv inities but things that h ave been 
c reated : they are not eternal, but came into being at a given moment; 
and a t a gi ven moment God is able to bring them to an end; the world 
ha d a beginni ng, and it will have an end. All these propositions were 
scandalously offensive to the Hellenic mind.” 81 

3. Mystery Religion “Immortality” v. Judaeo-Chris- 
tian “Resurrection.” —Turning next to the resurrection— 
raising up from the dead—Tresmontant says, contrasting Innate 
Immortality with the resurrection: 

“The Jewish doctrine of the resurrection of the dead was still more 

i ncomprehensib le_(i f that w ere possible) to a Greek philosopher than 

t he idea of creation. The mystery religions had done something in 
those days to make the idea of an immortality of the soul familiar: the 
soul set free from the body to which it had had the misfortune to be 
bound.” 35 

Tresmontant contrasts the salvation of the “whole of man,” 
rather than merely the soul: 

“But the Judaeo-Christian teaching on the resurrection is quite a 
different matter. It does not mean that a part of man—his soul—will be 

by discarding the other part—his material body; biblical teaching 
implies that the whole of man will be saved.” 88 

4. Orphic Concept of Souls v. Biblical Resurrection.— 
There is total conflict between the Orphic theory and the Bible 
fact: 

“It [the Bible] is particularly opposed to the Orphic theory of a fall 
of souls into evil bodies, to that of the existence of souls anterior to their 
bodily life, and to metensomatosis. transmigration or re-embodiment of 
souls. I mmorta lity of the soul is n oth ing but the soul's return to its pre¬ 
vio us state, its primitive conditio n before it had fallen into evil matter. 
The Bi ble d oes not regard matter a s evil , and the resurrection of men 
is parallel to the prophetical idea of a renewal of the whole universe: 
See where ‘I create new heavens and a new earth’ (Isa. 65:17).” 37 

5. Irreversibility of God and Eternal Returning of 
Paganism.— That is why Greek anthropology “could not un¬ 
derstand or accept the doctrine of the resurrection of man.” 


** Ibid. **Ibid., pp. 132, 133. (Italics supplied.) 

35 Ibid. 87 Ibid., p. 133. 
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Such was the “incompatibility” between “pagan thought and 
that of the Bible.” Tresmontant mentions one other point— 
“the irreversibility of God’s creative deed which tends towards 
an end, as against the ‘eternal returning’ of paganism.” 88 So the 
antagonisms were recognized. 

V. Dominican Tremel—Not “Natural Immortality”; 

“Resurrection” After “Sleep” 

Even French Roman Catholic Dominican Y.-B. Tremel, 
in a periodical article in 1957, which appeared originally in a 
French journal, makes a remarkable admission as to any as¬ 
sumed New Testament basis for the “natural immortality” 
position, with “life to come” dependent on the “will of God,” 
and the “victory of Christ” at His second advent, and the resur¬ 
rection: 

"The New Testament obviously does not conceive of man's life after 
death philosophically or in terms of the natural immortality of the soul. 
The sacred writers do not think of the life to come as the term of a 
natural process. On the contrary, for them it is always the result of sal¬ 
vation and redemption; it depends on the will of God and on the victory 
of Christ. 

“The New Testament links the resurrection of the dead with the 
glorious coming of Christ at the end of time to judge all mankind. 
Christ's resurrection and His entrance into glory at the right hand of the 
Father are, according to the apostles, a guarantee and a pledge of this 
second coming. For St. Paul, the victory of the First Born among the 
dead will not be complete until it overcomes death itself and reveals itself 
in the risen bodies of those who have been asleep in death." 3e 

Innate “Immortality” Is Relic of Pagan Philosophy.— 
Tremel’s closing words, “those who have been asleep in death,” 
are especially significant in the light of his emphasis on the 
“resurrection” at the Second Advent. In the same article he re¬ 
ports the view of several European scholars—Bultmann, Von 
Allmen, and Menoud —on death as a “sleep. ” This is worthy of 
a somewhat extended quotation. Here, along with the concept 

Ibid. 

38 Y.-B. Tremel, “Man Between Death and Resurrection/’ Theology Digest, Autumn, 
1957, p. 151; taken from Lumicre et Vie (1955), pp. 33-37. (Italics supplied.) 
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of death as a “sleep”—and waiting for subsequent “awaken¬ 
ing” at the resurrection—note is taken as to the conflict between 
the pagan Greek philosophy of “natural” immortality and the 
Biblical view of the “mortality” of man, with life after death 
as an “act of God.” Here is Trfrnel’s illuminating statement: 

“Many critics think that the Bible teaches rather the mortality of 
the soul, and that the idea of immortality is a relic of pagan philosophy. 
Positions vary when it comes to interpreting particular texts. Rudolph 
Bultmann, fo r example, does not think that the New Testament con¬ 
tains any formal affirmations concerning this intermediary state: it is a 
'sleep.' P. Menoud, in his book on The Destiny of the Dead, gives a more 
precise meaning to this sleep. It certainly signifies a pe riod of w aitin g for 
t he resurrect ion, but a period in which the soul is already in communion 
with Christ. 

“Von Allmen in his Biblic al Vocabulary^ adopts similar conclusions. 
The sleep, according to him. does not rob the sleeper of his id entit y. It 
will end in awakening . Those who die in Christ are not abandoned by 
Him, nor are they far from Him even though they have not reached the 
fullness of beatitude. . . . Some mention of the Greek idea of the im¬ 
mortality of the soul is made by^Men£>ud._ He says that the New Testa¬ 
ment does not teach the natural and certain immortality of the soul 
which the Greek philosophers taught. Christianity, he says, must deny 
that the destiny of man depends on his physical or psychological struc- v 
ture. Rather it depends on God Whose creature man is. // the creature 
lives after death , it is by an act of God” 40 

Awareness of conflicting views and study into the actual na¬ 
ture of man are obviously widespread—even in circles where 
it is not expected. 


VI. Earlham’s Trueblood—Disavows an “Eternal Hell” 

Dr. David Elton Trueblood, 41 Quaker professor of philoso¬ 
phy at Earlham, in discussing “Immortality” (chapter twenty, 
in his Philosophy of Religion, 1957), adds his voice in disavowal 
of an “eternal hell.” Discussing the nature of “ultimate reality,” 
the possibility of “extinction,” and the futility of “depersonal- 


40 Ibid., pp. 151ff. (Italics supplied.) 

41 David Elton Trueblood (1900- ), Quaker, was trained at Penn, Harvard, and 

Johns Hopkins. After teaching in Guilford and Haverford he was transferred to Harvard, and 
was visiting professor at Garrett and Wabash. He was next professor of philosophy at Stanford, 
and then professor of philosophy at Earlham (1946-1954). He is author of ten books. 
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ized immortality/’ 4a he turns to the “Christian teaching of the 
resurrection of the body/’ He holds that “the individuality, 
which the organic unity of the body represents, will be main¬ 
tained.” “ Then he states, concerning the “resurrection faith”: 

“The resurrection faith is that we shall have concrete ways of know¬ 
ing one another and that we are not to be dissolved into a general pool 
of spirituality. 

“It need not be supposed that, in centering the attention on per¬ 
sonal survival, it is necessary to adopt any particular scheme of life after 
death, such as that which became standardized in the medieval world 
picture. The ri gid syst em of hell, of purgatory and of heaven is 
thoro ughly intelligible, but it involves many difficulties, some of which 
appear to be insuperab le, and in any case there is a manifest lack of 
evidence . 

“The ve ry idea o f enduring torment, in which there is the absence 
not only of the hope of reformation but even of the intention of refor- 
mation, is inconsisten t with the conception of God as One whose nature 
is that of the love which never ends. The Agape which bears all things, 
hopes all things, endures all things and which, furthermore, never ends 
is not compatible with vindictiveness, and it is really impossible to ab¬ 
solve from vindictiveness the author of endless torment/' 44 

So to the “contemporary mind” “the medieval picture of 
the next world lost its sharpness.” “First we lost belief in purga¬ 
tory, because it has no apparent New Testament basis; second 
we lost belief in [endless] hell, for reasons just indicated.” 411 

Scientifico-Philosophic Evidence Worthless.— Declar¬ 
ing that science and philosophy give “no positive argument for 
immortality” and that “the Platonic and Kantian evidences for 
immortality have little persuasiveness,” 44 Trueblood states: 
“The scientific evidence for immortality is practically worthless, 
the philosophical argument is inconclusive, but the religious 
argument is fruitful.” 47 For the Christian, “the belief in immor¬ 
tality” is based on "faith in God.” 48 


43 David Elton Trueblood, The Philosophy of Religion (Harper and Row), pp. 291-294. 
« Ibid., p. 295. 

** Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 
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VII. Harvard’s Tillich—“Natural” Immortality Not “Christian 

Doctrine” 

Note should also be taken of the clear statement on the 
mortality of man from the dynamic voice of Dr. Paul Tillich, 49 
long-time professor of philosophic theology at U nion T heologi- 
cal Seminary, and now professor of theology at Harvard. He is 
recognized as a profound and independent thinker. Professor 
Tillich maintains that man is “ natura lly mortal.” The notion 
of Innate Immortality is, he holds, “not a Christian doctrine, 
though it is possibly a Platonic doctrine.” The true Biblical 
symbols are, he contends, far removed from the “popular image 
of immortality.” Man must receive eternal life from outside of 
himself. Tillich goes to the heart of the issue in these words in 
his famed Systematic Theo l og y: 

“Estr ange d from the ultimate power of being, man is determined by 
his finitude. He is given over to his natural fate. He came from nothing, 
and he returns to nothing. He is under the domination of death and is 
driven by the anxiety of having to die. This, in fact, is the first answer to 
the question about the relation of sin and death. In conformity with 
biblical religion, it asserts that man is naturally mortal. Immortality as a 
natural quality of man is not a Christian doctrine, though it is possibly a 
Platonic doctrine. . . . 

“In the biblical story of paradise a quite different interpretation of 
the relation of the Fall and death is given. The biblical symbols are even 
farther removed from the popular image of immortality. According to the^ 
Genesis account, man comes from dust and returns to dust. He has im¬ 
mortality only as long as he is allowed to eat from the tree of life, the 
tree which carries the divine food or the food of eternal life. The symbol¬ 
ism is obvious. Participation in the eternal makes man eternal; separa¬ 
tion from the eternal leaves man in his natural finitude.” “ 

Clearly then, according to Dr. Tillich, sinful man is not of 
himself immortal. 


48 Paul Tillich, trained in Berlin, Tubingen, and Halle, became professor of theology 
at Marburg, Dresden, Leipzig^ Frankfort-am-Main. Coming to the United States in 1933, ne 
became professor of philosophical theology at Union Theological Seminary (1933-1954), and in 
1954 became professor of theology at Harvard. He is regarded as one of the leading exponents 
of modern Protestantism, and has been much influenced by Barth. A prolific writer, he has a 
dozen books to his credit in German (between 1921 and 1926) and half a dozen in English 
(1936 onward). His most important work is his two-volume Systematic Theology (1951-1957). 
Tillich is an Existentialist, with concern for the individual rather than abstract reasoning or 
the philosophical doctrine of Platonism. 

50 Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology, vol. 2, pp. 66, 67. (Italics supplied.) 
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VIII. Harvard’s Hocking—Not ‘Immortality” but “Immortability” 

Dr. William E. Hocking, 81 long-time Harvard professor, 
looks upon man as an immortable creature—that is, capable 
of becoming, or receiving, immortality. He likewise stresses 
the conditional phase of e ternal survival , striking against Pla¬ 
tonism’s innate Immortal-Soulism. This he does in The Mean¬ 
ing of Immortality in Human Experience: 

1. Not “Immortality” but “Immortability.”— The soul 
is not necessarily “doomed to everlastingness,” he says. Im¬ 
mortality is but potential: 

“It may well be that the survival of death is not a foregone con¬ 
clusion, as if each person with or against his will were doomed to ever¬ 
lastingness. The soul is certainly not endowed, as Plato thought, with the 
fixed, substantial degreeless reality of the atom. It possesses, we think, 
not immortality but immortability. It depends upon itself what degree of 
realness it comes to possess. Immortality may be ‘put on*; one may also 
put on mortality. The soul may resolve to take the present, partial scene 
of things as final, and may by determined action upon that hypothesis 
make it true for its own experience/’ 62 

2. Wicked Not “Doomed” to Everlasting Continuance. 
—Hocking holds that man has a choice as to whether he will 
have a future immortal life: 

“In my own view, this is the case: survival of death is a possibility 
but not a necessity of destiny. We have begun this present existence with¬ 
out our prior consent. ... If there were a soul in whom living had bred a 
genuine aversion, through conscious cultivation of a distaste for life—if 
there were such a soul, I cannot think it doomed against its will to go on. 

“Or, what is more imaginable, if one became determined to deal 
with this life as a unique and completed whole, coinciding with the 
career of the body, satisfied to define himself as the rational animal end¬ 
ing in nothing—I can hardly think survival a necessity for such a soul 
(though I suspect in most who profess this attitude subconscious counter- 
currents which may eventuate in an agreeable disappointment!). In 
any event, the quality of the human self, as I conceive it, is not im¬ 
mortality but immortability, the conditional possibility of survix/al” 53 


* l William E. Hockino was trained at Harvard and in Germany. He taught in 
California, Yale, and Harvard (191A1943). He then lectured extensively in England, Scotland, 
Holland, Germany, Syria, India, China, and the Near and Far East. He is author of eighteen 
books and two hundred articles. 

68 William E. Hocking, The Meaning of Immortality in Human Experience, p. 154. 
(Italics supplied.) 

63 Ibid., pp. 73, 74. (Italics supplied.) 
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3. No “Personal Living” Without “Bodiliness.” —There 
is no surviving soul separate from a “perishing body,” says Dr. 
Hocking: 

"Let me also note that we are not speaking of the possible survival 
of a 'soul/ as distinct from the perishing body. This body disappears be¬ 
yond recovery; and with it all power of communication through present 
effect with the existing assemblage of human associates. Yet, without 
bodiliness of some sort there can be no personal li ving .” Bl 

There must be a resurrection of the body. 

IX. Princeton’s Homrighausen—Questions Independent Persistence 

of Spirit 

Presbyterian dean of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Dr. Elmer G. Homrighausen , 56 has devoted most of his life 
to Christian education. Here is his added testimony in revolt 
against the Greek concept. Man is a “unity,” not an incon¬ 
gruous compound of an undying soul and a dying body: ' 

"Man is a unity. The Greek emphasis upon immortality is also being 
challenged in favor of the emphasis upon the resurrection of the body. 
The so-called persistence of man’s spirit—as though it could be dis¬ 
sociated from his life in this world—is questioned. It casts aspersions on 
the body which God has made and which, for the ‘new being in Christ’ is 
called the temple of the Holy Spirit.” M 

X. Methodist Perry—No “Disembodied Existence” Beyond Death 

At Northwestern University, Methodist professor of his¬ 
tory of religions, Edmund Perry , 67 putting the Biblical view 
over against the Greek philosophy of survival, contends that 
at man’s demise the “whole man” dies. He likewise stresses 
the “o rganic unity” of man, and challenges any Biblical basis 

M Ibid., p. 188. (Italics supplied.) 

66 Elmer G. Homrighausen (1900- ), Presbyterian, was trained at Princeton, Butler, 

Rutgers, Chicago, and Geneva universities. After a period of pastoral service he taught in 
Princeton, Dubuque, Occidental, and Butler. He is author of six volumes. 

M E. G. Homrighausen, “Discussion,” Pastoral Psychology June, 1957, p. 27. 

67 Edmund Perry (1923- ), Methodist, was trained at tfie University of Georgia and 

Emory and Northwestern universities. After teaching in the Georgia State College for Women 
and the Georgia Military College he became chairman of the department of the history of 
religions. He is a member of several commissions and committees and professional societies. 
He is author of two books, and is Old Testament editor of Biblical Research. 
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for the popular notion of a “disembodied existence” of an 
imperishable soul. Death dest roys the whole man; and the 
re surrection of the body is involved in the restoration of man . 

And with it comes a “new heaven and a new earth.” Here is 
his statement: 

"The Biblical writers do not hold the Greek view that man is a 
union of a perishable mortal body and an immortal soul which survives 
the body's death . Biblical writers view man as a created organic unity 
whose death is the death of the whole man. The body cannot be severed 
from that unity without destroying the whole man. Hence, the Biblical 
writers do not conceive of life after death as disembodied existence. They 
rather speak of a new creation, a new genesis, in which we creatures are 
wholly recreated, including recreated bodies. ‘Just as we have borne the 
image of the man of dust, we shall also bear the image of the man of 
heaven (i. e., the Risen Christ)’ (I Cor. 15:49). 

"T he resurrection of Jesus was a miracle, a mysterious and irreduci¬ 
ble work of God, beyond human comprehension. We do not know what 
his resurrected body was, but we do know he was recognized in it. That 
suffices, particularly if we already know him through the preaching, 
sacraments, and community of the Church. And finally, we must ob¬ 
serve, that the Christian doctrine of the bodily resurrection of Jesus is] 
consonant with the Messianic prophecies which promised not that the 
spiritual realm alone, but the whole natural order, including the physical./ 
world, would be redeemed and changed." M 


XI. Adventists Reiterate Conditional ism in 1957 Statement 


Another contribution in the field of our quest, issued in 
the sixth decade, is found in the book Seventh-day Adventists 
Answer Questions on Doctrine (1957). This volume, repre¬ 
senting the united views of one and a third million Adventists, 
is the most repr esentative statement issued by this Christian 
group on the various phases of their faith— including Condi - 
tionalism . w Section nine, on “Questions on Immortality,” com¬ 
prises the answers to five questions asked by a group of leading 


M Edmund Perry, Confessing the Gospel Mark Preached, pp. 121 ff. (Italics supplied.) 
m Written by an appointed team of three experienced Adventist ministers and edu¬ 
cators, it was first checked and passed by a committee of fourteen top-level leaders at the 
denominational headquarters. The manuscript was then read and approved by an additional 
250 of the most representative Adventist leaders around the world, including their ablest Bible 
teachers and most experienced editors and writers, as well as the administrative leaders carrying 
the major church responsibilities around the circle of the f^lobe. No book published by Seventh- 
day Adventists ever had such careful preparation, scrutiny, editing, and wide approval, to 
make it truly representative of the body view. 
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Evangelicals. They deal respectively with "I nnate , or Con¬ 
ditional Immortality,” "The Condition of Man in Death,” 
"The Punishment of the Wicked,” "The Rich Man and Laz¬ 
arus,” and a unique section on "Champions of Conditional 
Immortality Span the Centuries.” 

This volume, which soon had a distribution of some 
140,000 copies has been placed in the leading libraries of the 
world and in the hands of tens of thousands of clergymen 
not of the Adventist faith, that they might have a thoroughly 
dependable statement of fundamental Adventist beliefs—in¬ 
cluding those covered in the five chapters on Conditional Im¬ 
mortality and the ultimate and utter destruction of the wicked. 
This presentation on Conditionalism, which accords with their 
official Statement of Faith, cited on pages 21-25, only now in 
elaborated form, will not be reiterated here. It is a clearly stated 
presentation. 

It might be added that the section on champions of Con¬ 
ditionalism was really the forerunner of this present volume. 
Framed to answer the question "Who are these ‘Conditionalists’ 
across the centuries?” it gives thumbnail sketches of the views 
of sixty-six conspicuous Con ditionalists, from the time of Mar¬ 
tin Luther and William Tyndale down to the present. They 
are marshaled by centuries, with terse illustrative excerpts 
from their writings—eight in the sixteenth century, eight in 
the seventeenth, twelve in the eighteenth, forty-eight in the 
nineteenth, and the remaining witnesses as current samples in 
the twentieth century. 

The interest created by this assemblage of some of the 
most representative spokesmen for Conditionalism, with key 
excerpts from their writings, led to a request for this fuller 
and more comprehensive presentation, not only of these sixty- 
six men but also of the testimony of thousa nds of witnesses, all 
th e wav from 900 b.c, to the pr esent, with the documented rec¬ 
ord of their key statements. It comprises a history of the battle 
of the centuries over Conditionalism, framed in biographical 
settings. 
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XII. Colgate-Rochester’s Hamilton—Platonic Assurance a “Lie” 

Inherent immortality is likewise denied by Dr. William 
Hamilton, 60 of the Department of Christian Theology and 
Ethics at the Baptist Colgate-Rochester Divinity School of 
Rochester, New York. He forthrightly denominates the Pla¬ 
tonic assurance of Innate Immortality “a lie” —the “first lie 
recorded irwhe Bible.” _There is no “independent” “eter nal 
life.” Our hope is solely in Christ. 

“This is still a world that has, for each of us, death as the end of one 
part of the story. We all will die. The promise that we shall not die is the 
Platonic hope; it is a lie , the first lie recorded in the Bible. 

“For Paul the Christian hope is not a hope that we will be spared 
death. It is the hope, the conviction, the faith, that God will not break the 
relationship he has given us in Christ through faith. We are not the im¬ 
mortal ones; the relationship we have laid hold of by faith, that is what is 
‘immortal’ in Paul’s version of hope. What we might say is this: the basis 
for hope in Paul is faith and love. There is no independent proof for 
eternal life here; the Christian hope is intelligible only as part of the 
whole story, the partly unknown, partly known extension of the past 
and present parts which we do in fact know.” 81 


XIII. Drew’s Anderson—Mortality of Man v. Greek Immortal- 

Soul ism 

Methodist dean and professor of Biblical theology. Dr. 
Bernhard W. Anderson " ljberalist , of the Theological School, 
Drevi University, likewise places the doctrine of the “resur¬ 
rection of the body” at the end of the age, over against the 
“Greek doctrine of the immortality of the soul.” Here is his 
declaration, based on Daniel 12:2, 3: 

“This doctrine of the future life, one of the great contributions of 
apocalyptic literature, was late in coming. And yet, unlike the Greek doc- 


80 William Hamilton (1924- ), Baptist, was trained at Oberlin and at Union 

Seminary and St. Andrews University. After teaching at Hamilton College, since 1953 he has 
been professor of religion and ethics at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. He is author 
of three books. 

81 William Hamilton, “A Theology for Modern Man,” Interpretation, October, 1957, 
p. 402. (Italics supplied.) 

82 Bernhard W. Anderson (1916- ), Methodist, was trained at College of the Pacific, 

Pacific School of Religion, and Yale. After several years of pastoral experience he began teach¬ 
ing at Colgate, later teaching Biblical Literature at the University of North Carolina. His 
next post was professor of Old Testament interpretation at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
(1950-1954), after which he became dean of Drew Theological School, Drew University, in 
1954. He is author of three works. 


30 
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trine of the immortality of the soul, it is infused with the Israelite sense 
of history. According to Israel's way of thinking about the future, the in¬ 
dividual cannot experience the fullness of life without participating in 
the redeemed community, the Kingdom of God. Therefore, the resurrec¬ 
tion of the body (that is, the self) is portrayed as occurring in the end- 
time, at the very consummation of the historical drama, when God’s 
victory over the powers of evil is complete.” 63 

More than that, “man is mortal.” There is no “deathless” 
surviving entity, no discarnate spirit that survives death, ac¬ 
cording to Ecclesiastes: 

‘'Ecclesiastes does not evade the problem by affirming the survival of 
the individual beyond death, for he knows too well the limitations of hu¬ 
man nature. Man is a mortal being. There is nothing in him that is im¬ 
mortal or ‘deathless.' In this respec t, man.is no better than the animal 
( 3 : 18 - 22 ), for at death ‘all go to one place ’ (3:20). Only in this life is 
th ere hope, for ‘a living dog is be tter than a dead lion* (see 9:5-6). Be- 
cau 5 £ Ecclesiastes takes death seriousl y, he takes life seriously.” 84 

XIV. Chaplain Irion—“Philosophical” Immortality Contradicts 
Biblical “Resurrection” 

Evangelical and Reformed chaplain Dr. Paul E. Irion “ 
of the Deaconess Hospital of St. Louis, Missouri, charges the 
anonymous poetic lines which he quotes to introduce his own 
comments with being “deceptively out of step with New 
Testament teachings” as to death and resurrection. Here 
again “resurrection” is differentiated from and placed over 
against the concept of inherent immortality. Dr. Irion’s view 
was expressed in 1957 in a periodical article for clergymen: 

" *You call it death—this seeming endless sleep , 

We call it birth—the soul at last set free. 

9 Tis hampered not by time or space—you weep, 

Why weep at death? ’Tis immortality ’ 

—Anonymous 

“These lines are dece ptively out of step with th e New Test ament 
teaching of the Christian view of death and resurrection. The poet’s im- 


88 Bernhard W. Anderson, Understanding the Old Testament , p. 530. (© 1957. Used 
by permission of Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey.) 

64 Ibid., p. 482. 

“Paul E. Irion (1922- ), Evangelical and Reformed, was trained at Elmhurst 

College, Eden Theological Seminary and University of Chicago. After a period as chaplain 
he is now professor of pastoral theology at Lancaster Ideological Seminary (1959- ). 
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plicatio n is that this immortality is a natural result of what we call death. 

Rather than being the gift of God in redemption, it is inferred that this 
is a portion of the basic nature of man. 

*'I say that this is deceptively out of step with the New Testament 
view because this same notion appears again and again in funeral litera¬ 
ture and has so often been uncritically accepted for popular usage. Yet 
if one stops for careful analysis, it is apparent that this is a promulgation 
of a philosophical concept of immortality rather than the uniquely Chris¬ 
tian concept of resurrection.” M 

XV. Marburg’s Bultmann—Man a Unified Organism, Not Dualistic 

The “unity” of man is increasingly recognized by leading 
theolog ians, along with a corresponding recognition of the 
fallacy of the Greek concept of an undying soul fettered by 
the clog of the inferior physical body—from which it is 
released at death. That such a view is alien to Scripture is 
repeatedly declared on both sides of the Atlantic. Another 
example is Dr. Rudolph Bultmann , 1 97 German Lutheran pro¬ 
fessor, and one of the most provocative religious thinkers of 
the day. He denies that Paul taught any such Dualism: 

“The investigation of Paul's use of soma has alrea dy shown that he 
does not dualistically set body and soul in opposition to each other. Just 
as Paul does not know the Greek-Hellenistic conception of the immortal¬ 
ity of the soul (released from the body), neither does he use psyche to 
designate the seat or the power of the mental life which animates man’s 
matter, as it had become the custom to do among the Greeks.” 68 

XVI. Ceylon’s Niles—Not “Natural Immortality” but 
“Resurrection” 

Another angle is touched upon in faraway Ceylon, where 
Methodist superintendent Daniel T. Niles denies that Christ’s 
TesufFection was simply the persistence of His “natural im¬ 
mortality.” Niles speaks, in Living With the Gospel, appear¬ 
ing in the World Christian Books series, of some who “naively 


89 Paul E. Irion, “The Ministry to the Bereaved,” Pastoral Psychology , November, 
1957, p. 76f. 

97 Rudolph K. Bultmann, Lutheran, studied at Tubingen, Berlin, and Marburg. 
He taught New Testament at Breslau, Giessen, and Marburg. He is author of eight books. 
A liberal and a higher critic, he has a penchant for “de-mytholizing” the gospel story. 

98 Rudolph Bultmann. Theology of the New Testament (Scribner’s), vol. 1 (tr. by- 
Kendrick Grobel, 1951), pp. 203, 204. 
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think of physical death as simply death of the body, and there¬ 
fore think of the soul as automatically continuing to exist 
beyond death ” Because of this common misconception such 
are tempted “to understand the story of the resurrection [of 
Jesus] in term s of the natural immorta lity of Jesus.” 69 But the 
resurrection of Christ was not, Niles holds, a “natural but a 
supernatural event/' Jesus came “back again among men.” 
Hear it: 

"To us who so naively think of death as simply death of the physical 
body, and therefore think of the soul as automatically continuing to exist 
beyond death, the temptation is great to understand the story of the res¬ 
urrection in terms of the natural immortality of Jesus. But what the Gos¬ 
pels assert is not simply that Jesus is alive, but that Jesus is here, back 
again among men. . . . 

"There are some today who seek to restate the fact of the resurrection 
in terms that would fit in with our modem knowledge. They find that 
the story of the resurrection is told in words and ways of thinking which 
do not correspond to our normal ways of thinking. They forget that any 
attempt to restate the fact of the resurrection in this way must necessarily 
turn that fact into a natural event, that is, an event which could happen 
again and again in nature. But that is not at all what happened: only 
Jesus has risen; his resurrection is not something that has ever been 
repeated /* 70 

And because He rose, we also shall be raised—if we are 
“in Christ.” 


m Daniel T. Niles, Living With the Gospel (Association Press), p. 84. 
70 Ibid., pp. 84, 85. (Italics supplied.) 
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Nature of Man Intermediate State 


Not immortal by nature 
No natural immort. 

No separated soul 

No innate immort. 

No natural immort. 

Not made immortal 
No independent soul 
Soul not immortal 
No innate immort. 

Man a living whole 
No immortal soul 
No innate immort. 

No Platonic immort. 

No independent immort. 
No "Greek" immort. 

No innate immort. 

No inherent immort. 

No innate immort. 

Soul not immortal 
No immortal soul 
No eternal something 
Incom. with Gr. Phil. 

No natural immort. 

No evidence of immort. 
No natural immort. 
Immortable, not imm'tal 
No independ. persist. 

No imperishable soul 
Immort. is conditional 
No independ. immort. 
Man is mortal 
No inherent immort. 

No immort. of soul 
No natural immort. 


No disembodied exist. 
Immort. at res. 

Immort. through res. 

Asleep in death 
Immort. through res. 

No discarnate life 
Immort. through res. 

Immort. through res. 
Immort. through res. 

No bodiless existence 
Sleep until res. 

No discarnate soul 
Total personality res. 
Restoration through res. 
Immort. at resu. 

No bodiless existence 
Awaits call of Life-giver 
No rewards at death 

Life beyond through res. 
Salvation of whole man 
Sleep, end. in awakening 
Immort. through res. 
Immort. from without 
No bodiless living 
Man a unit 
No disembodied exist. 
Sleeps till res. 

No deathless survival 
Immort. through res. 
Man unified organism 
No continuance of soul 


Punishment of Wicked 


Ult. extinction 

No ever last, torture 
Annihilation 
No eternal torment 
Ult. destruction 

Irrevoc. consumed 

Extinction of being 


Soul destructible 


No eter. torment 
Destroy with final. 

No eternal hell 
No everlast. tor. 

Utter extinction 





COVERAGE ATTESTED BY CHART B—MIDDLE PORTION OF CENTURY 


1. In the middle period of the twentieth century America has the largest segment of witnesses—embracing the deans of Princeton, Drew, and a 
Moravian College. There are professors at Harvard, Princeton, Colgate, McCormick, Hamma, Boston, Butler, Union, and San Francisco Theological. Also 
a chaplain. 

2. In Canada the provost of Trinity and a professor at Queen’s speak. And there is an authorized group statement, expressive of three religious bodies 
in Canada. 

3. In the far-flung range there is a Lutheran Bishop in Sweden. In Switzerland a professor at Zurich, Prof. Cullmann at Basel, Prof. Brunner at Zurich, 
the director of an Institute, and a team of three scholars in a group reference work. In India a bishop speaks out. In Germany professors at Erlangen and 
Marburg hold to Conditionalism; and in Ceylon a Methodist superintendent is on record. 

4. In England there is a Methodist professor, a librarian-professor at Cambridge, professors at the universities of London and Manchester. Also a promi¬ 
nent Keswick speaker, author, and pastor. 

5. In denominational spread they embrace Anglican, Methodist, Presbyterian, Lutheran, Evangelical, Reformed, Swiss Reformed, Church of Scotland, 
Disciples, Baptist, Quaker, Evangelical Reformed, Moravian, Seventh-day Adventist, and even Roman Catholic. In the widening geographical spread Asia 
is now included—a Church of Scotland bishop in India and a Methodist superintendent in Ceylon. 

6. On the nature of man practically all declare, in variant phrasing, that man has no natural, inherent, innate immortality; no separate, independent, 
imperishable soul that persists; that man is a living unit or organism. They repudiate Greek Platonism. They hold that there is no eternal something, no 
independent persistence of discarnate souls. Man is mortal, but immortable or immortizable. 

7. On the intermediate state the vast majority declare there is no independent, disembodied existence, that in death man is in unconscious sleep until 
the resurrection, when the death sleep ends in awakening—the whole man, a unified organism, responding. 

8. Concerning the punishment of the wicked, there is ultimate, utter extinction, final annihilation for the unrepentant wicked. They are to be utterly 
consumed, resulting in excision of being. There is therefore no everlasting torment, no eternally burning hell, no endless suffering, but final, total de¬ 
struction. 

9. It is to be noted that these tabulations are confined to religious and educational leaders of prominence. But hundreds of thousands of laymen of 
intelligence and attainment are likewise involved. Entire congregations and whole denominations that are world wide in operation must not be over¬ 
looked. The present adoption of Conditionalism around the globe by men in all walks of life and professions represents the abiding gains of the Condi- 
tionalist concept. These must be added to this galaxy of ministerial pathfinders we have listed in those tables. 

10. The extent of witness provided by Seventh-day Adventists alone is worthy of note, for in 1963 they numbered 1.4 million adult baptized members, 
led by 21,562 ministerial workers, all of whom (clergy and laity) are full-fledged Conditionalists. They are a world organization, and now conduct their 
work in 928 languages and dialects—228 with literature and 700 orally. And this is spread over 189 of the world’s 223 countries. Their accessions total 
more than 114,000 annually—all converts becoming Conditionalists. And there are otner denominations that are similarly one hundred per cent Con- 
ditionalist. 


CHAPTER FORTY-FIVE 


Sixth Decade 


Closes With Significant Presentation 


This chapter, completing the testimony of the sixth dec¬ 
ade, introduces a Moravian voice, as well as continuing with 
the frequent Presbyterian, Methodist, Congregational, and An¬ 
glican stalwarts. Then comes an Advent Christian spokesman 
—the Advent Christian Church constituting another denom¬ 
ination holding without exception to Conditionalism. Voca¬ 
tionally these writers are university professors, a former edi¬ 
tor and seminary president, and a rector. There is also the 
unique group statement of a Committee of the United Church 
o f Ca nada—Methodist, Presbyterian, and Congregational. 

Spiritualism, with its brief for discarnate spirits, or souls, 
comes in for exposure at the hands of an incisive liberal. And 
destructionism is stoutly upheld by an Anglican rector. Thus 
an impressive group of current writers, in revolt against the 
traditional Innate Immortality position, and its corollaries, 
closes the sixth-decade discussion. We begin with Dr. Heller, 
the Moravian. 

I. Moravian’s Heller—Immortality Not of Man, but From God 

A meaningful note was struck by James J. Heller , 1 dean 
and professor of Old and New Testaments at the Moravian 
Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, established 

\ James J. Hellek (1921- ). Moravian, was of Presbyterian background and training. 

He received his education at Texas Christian University and Princeton Theological Seminary, 
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in 1742. Originally given at a Pas¬ 
tors’ Conference at the Methodist 
DePauw University in Indiana, 
these lectures then appeared in 
Princeton's scholarly Theology 
Today, * 2 After alluding to the an¬ 
cient “philosophic, spiritualistic, or 
quasi-scientific speculations about 
life after death,” Dr. Heller refers 
to the popular “vague hope that 
some indefinable part” of one’s per¬ 
sonality is “indestructible and may 
somehow go on living after death 
has claimed the body.” He then 
speaks of certain s ignificant “new 
insights” which throw “fresh light” 
upon the question by “modern 
Biblical scholarship.” 3 These he clearly spells out. 

1. Recent Scholarship Challenges Traditional 
“Dualism.”— Heller cites approvingly the modern “unified 
psy chosomatic” concept of being —that “the soul is n ot a de¬ 
tachable j>^r^ofjnaiVs_naturej:apable of independent life and 
activity.” 4 Of the traditional position he says significantly: 

“Almost axiomatic to the traditional formulations of the Christian 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead is the belief that man is a being 
composed of two separate and distinct elements: a material body and 
an immaterial soul. The latter is believed to survive the death of the 
body and live on in an active disembodied condition until at the Last 
Day it is once again joined to its resurrected body. It is precisely this 
radically dualistic view of man which is challenged by modern science 
and , on quite independent lines, by recent Biblical scholarship as well.”* 

This, of course, is in direct conflict with the traditional 



Dr. James J. Heller, Dean, Mo¬ 
ravian Theological Seminary— 
Man Not Half Mortal and Half 
Immortal. 


with graduate study under Dr. Otto Piper. He was professor of New Testament theology at 
Moravian Theological Seminary (1950-1961), and since then has been vice-president and dean 
of Moravian College, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

2 H. T. K.ferr), Editorial, “The Strange Story of Our Times,” 

(July, 1958), p. 164. 

* James J. Heller, “The Resurrection of Man.” Theology Today, 

217, 218. 

4 Ibid., p. 219. 

6 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 


Theology Today, XV 
XV (July, 1958), pp. 
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notion of an “intermediate state” of intensified conscious activ¬ 
ity. But Heller refers to “a growing number of Biblical schol¬ 
ars” who believe such a view to be “unscriptural.” * * 7 8 He refers 
to it as “the insupportable assumption that the human soul can 
separate itself from the body and has the capacity for inde¬ 
pendent life and activity.” 7 Heller then states that the soul 
i s “something w hich a man is, not something which he has!* 
That places the gist of his position before us. 


2. Man Not “Half Mortal” and “Half Immortal.”— 
Such a position challenges the “traditional dualism of religious 
anthropology and creedal formulations.” He then gives ex¬ 
pression to these pertinent convictions: 

"Man is not a dichotomy, half mortal and half immortal, but a be¬ 
ing whose total psychosomatic existence is a t every moment dependent 
upon God . And if we are to give proper expression to the Biblical teach-j 
ing about the life to come we shall not speak of a disembodied soul being 
reunited with its resurrected body, but rather of the restoration of the 
whole man to the fullness of personal life! PS 


He concludes, concerning man as an “indivisible whole”: 

\f “If it is as an indivisi ble whole that ma n liv es, dies, and is raised to 
live again, it is then a misnomer to speak of the 'resurrection of the 
body,’ for this implies, to the modern mind at least, that only man’s 
physical nature is involved. We would do better to speak of the 'resur¬ 
rect ion of man,' or , to use the Scr iptural phrase, 'the resurrection of 
the dead,' for the proper obj ect of the resurrecting power of God is noth¬ 
ing less than the whole man.” 9 


3. Life After Death “Rests” on “Immortality of 
God.” —Heller then refers to another traditional assumption 
that has been challenged: 

“Traditional definitions of the Christian doctrine of the life to come 
assume not only that the human soul is a distinct and separable entity 
but also that it has an inalienable and unlimited capacity to sustain its 


0 Ibid., p. 220. On this Heller cites D. R. G. Owen, Body and Soul. Owen’s position is 

presented on pp. 889-894 of this work. 

7 Heller, op. cit., p. 221. 

8 Ibid., p. 222. (Italics supplied.) On this point Heller cites Finnish Scholar Nikolainen 
and Dr. Kantonen. 

8 Ibid., p. 223. 
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own life even after death has claimed the body. This assumption, too, 
is challenged both by modern science and by recent Biblical research.” 10 

Heller expressly states that “man in the entirety of his be¬ 
ing is a mortal creature/’ He is mortal “by nature.” He is de- 
pe ndent “upon God for the gift and continuance of life.” He 
“receives from Go d the gift of immortal life through faith in 
Jesus Christ.” n Then comes this impressive declaration: 

“Life after death in the New Testament is not a corollary of the 
doctrine of man, but of the doctrines of God and salvation. It is not 
rooted in the nature and capacities of man, but in the character and 
saving power of God. The Christian’s hope of eternal life rests not on the 
immortality of his own soul, but on the immortality of his God and 
Saviour, who, refusing to let him sink into nothingness, holds him iny 
unbroken fellowship with himself until the day of resurrection when he 
shall be restored to a life that is fully personal, truly human, and in a 
body of glory suited to the conditions of that realm.” 12 

4. Life Not “Inalienable” Possession but “Loan” 
From God. —Citing Hamma Divinity School’s Dr. T. A. Kan- 
tonen—that “ ‘the decisive consideration is not, are you a man 
and therefore an immortal being, but, aTe you in Christ and 
therefore assured that not even death can separate you from 
him?’ ” 18 —Heller states that “man’s life” is “a trust or a loan 
which he receives from God, and not a natural and inalienable 
property.” 14 Repeating for emphasis that the Bible “holds that 
man is mortal,” Heller states: “God, by the exercise of his own 
power, will restore to full personal and embodied life the 
man who, in the entirety of his being, has succumbed to 
death.” 16 Thus it is that “man’s hope for life after death rests, 
not upon his own frail nature and feeble capacities, but upon 
the power and love of God which are made available to him in 
Jesus Christ.” 16 

Such is Moravian Dr. Heller’s testimony. 


10 Ibid. 

11 Ibid., pp. 224, 225. 

13 Ibid., p. 225. (Italics supplied.) 
» Ibid. 

“ Ibid., p. 226. 

» Ibid. 

» Ibid., p. 229. 
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II. San Francisco’s Gill—"Discarnate” Spirit Idea Not Sanctioned 

by Bible 

Dr. Theodore A. Gill, 17 formerly managing editor of the 
liberal Christian Century magazine, and now president of the 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, of California, in a book 
review discussion in The Christian Century of August 13, 
1958, takes a forthright position against the concept of any de¬ 
tached “discarnate” souls and the body-and-soul dualism so 
commonly held. Under the heading “Everything So Strange,” 
Editor Gill was reviewing Nothing So Strange (1958), the 
biography of Spiritualist medium and lecturer Arthur Ford, 
who had championed clairvoyance, clairaudience, and all the 
other phenomena of Spiritualism, along with parapsychology 
and extrasensory perception. Gill says the book is “sure to con¬ 
fuse Christians” who are not secure in their thinking and con¬ 
ceptions concerning the soul. 

1. Challenges Contention of “Discarnate Souls.” —In 
vigorous terms Gill challenges Ford's arguments and conten¬ 
tions. Here is his first charge: 

“They interpret their bewilderment in the archaic terms of body- 
mind dualism. Body and mind are detachable units in the human be¬ 
ing, according to an old view, so minds can swing free of living bodies, 
and do swing free of dead bodies, and persons thus rarefied continue 
to be as ‘discarnates/ ” 18 

Attacking the “gimcrack fantasy” of their “supposedly but¬ 
tressed facts,” Gill states that there is “no footing” for their 
“ideas.” Rather— 

“they are betrayed by that unquestioned dualism with which they be¬ 
gin. In the mai n streams of science and of biblical teaching there is no 
footing for any idea that body and mind can ever be separated.** 18 

2. Whole Men Die; Whole Men Are Re-created. —De- 


17 Theodore Alexander Gill (1920- ), Presbyterian, received his training under 

Barth, Brunner, Niebuhr, and Tillich at the universities of Basel and Zurich. After a period 
of pastoral work he was managing editor of The Christian Century from 1955 to 1958, and then 
became president of the Presbyterian San Francisco Theological Seminary. He is a dynamic and 
controversial figure. 

18 Theodore A. Gill, “Everything So Strange,” The Christian Century, Aug. 13, 1958, 
p. 923. (Copyright 1958, Christian Century Foundation. Reprinted by permission from The 
Christian Century.) 

1S > Ibid. 
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daring there is neither scientific nor Biblical support for such a 
dualistic position, Gill continues: 

“Science then knows no nonphysical entity which disengages itself 
from the body at death and carries on. Neither does the Bible, as Oscar 
Cullmann’s 1954-55 Ingersoll Lectures ( Immortality of the Soul or Res¬ 
urrection of the Dead?) . . . are now reminding us. Biblical anthropology 
knows no mortal body-immortal soul distinction: it knows only whole 
men who die entire and who will finally be re-created whole men by God 
who ‘alone has immortality’ (I Tim. 6:16)/' 20 

3. “Discarnates” Not in “Biblical Picture/’ —Discuss¬ 
ing the interim state “between the death” of the “whole per¬ 
son” and his “restoration,” Dr. Gill says men “sleep.” There are 
no roving “discarnates.” Allusions to a “naked soul,” or “inner 
man, divested of the body,” still “smell of dualism.” 21 “Be¬ 
tween the death that is really death of the whole person and 
his restora tion by G od to life that is really \ife L embodied and 
personal, men ‘sleep/ ” 22 

Then he adds pungently: 

“Whatever earnest of the whole man spans the time between death 
and re-creation, waits. We sleep. Detached minds, immortal souls, dis* 
carnates wandering and thinking and talking and materializing things— 
these have no place in the biblical picture.” 23 

Such are Gill’s strong words. And he repeats for emphasis 
that God “did not create immortal souls or spirits or detachable 
minds, but the whole, embodied men whom he will re¬ 
create.” 24 He thus disposes of “the utterly alien elaborations so 
far attempted by spiritualists on their always fascinating, some¬ 
times real experience.” 28 

III. Canadian “United Church” Committee Report on “Life and 

Death” 

Important as may be the statement of any individual re¬ 
ligious leader, the significance of a representative group state¬ 
ment—speaking in behalf of, or reporting to, an entire de- 


20 Ibid. Gill’s appeal to Cullraann’s treatise would indicate that he shares at least some 
of Cullmann’s views. 

21 Ibid. 

2< Ibid. 


22 Ibid. 
25 Ibid. 


23 Ibid. 
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nomination, and especially for a union of religious bodies—is 
multiplied proportionately. It is vastly more significant than a 
one-man opinion. 

We have already covered the report of the Anglican com¬ 
mission, in England, rendered in 1945.* We now turn to a sim¬ 
ilar “Study of the Christian Hope” prepared by the “Commit¬ 
tee on Christian Faith,” authorized by the sixteenth General 
Council of the United Church of Canada in 1954. After five 
years’ work on the report, the resultant 126-page statement of 
a com mittee of forty, under the chairmanship of Dr. D. M. 
Mathers—and including the principals of eight theological 
colleges—was released in 1959. Titled Life and Death , it had 
three printings in 1959, and received the “general approval” 
of the appointing body—the General Council of the United 
Church of Canada.* 7 This union comprises the Methodist, 
Presbyterian, and Congregationalist bodies of Canada. 

1. Committee “Suspect” “Eternal Punishment.”— 
The book comprises twenty-one chapters. The first thirteen 
have the following headings: 

“1. What is the Christian Hope? 

"2. What Is the Meaning of Death? 

“3. Why Should We Bother About Life After Death? 

“4. Why Do We Believe in Life After Death? 

“5. What Is Eternal Life? 

“6. What Happens When We Die? 

“7. What Is Meant by the Resurrection of the Body? 

“8. Is There a Purgatory? 

“9. Is There Opportunity for Repentance and Salvation After 
Death? 

“10. What Do We Mean by Heaven? 

“11. What Do We Mean by Hell? 

“12. What Fellowship Have the Living With the Departed? 

“13. What Is the Last Judgment?”* 

The Introduction tells of widespread concern over the 
“final destiny of man,” and mounting interest as to the “Last 

* See Towards the Conversion of England, pp. 22, 23. 

37 Life and Death—a Study of the Christian Hope, pp. 2, 123, 124. 

28 Ibid., p. 3. 
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Things—death and the hereafter.” * Intensive investigation 
led the Committee to “suspect certain traditional beliefs, for 
example, eternal punishment.” *° 

2. Immortality “Put On” at Resurrection. —Consider¬ 
ing death to be the “tragic shattering of life,” the committee 
takes note of the belief of primitive peoples as to the survival of 
the soul and fancied escape from “their bodies as outworn 
shells.” It emphasizes the relationship of sin, death, and judg¬ 
ment—death being recognized as “an enemy and robber of 
man.” 31 In chapter four the committee turns to “life after 
death.” After affirming faith in Christ and His resurrection, it 
points out that “over against the [popular] belief in the 
natural immortality of the soul the Christian message asserts 
the reality of death.” 32 Then follows this arresting statement: 

"The word ‘immorta lity’ means ‘deathles sness’ and in the New 
Testament is not used of man ex cept to describe his lif e afte r the r esur¬ 
rection. Paul did not say that man does not die, but that 'the dead shall 
be raised imperishable* (or immortal). He did not say that the soul nat¬ 
urally survives death, but that ‘this mortal must put on immortality.* *' 83 

3. Hope in “Resurrection,” Not in “Natural Immor¬ 
tality.” —After declaring that the frequently repeated ex¬ 
pression “There is no death” is a “lie,” the report continues: 

"Deathlessness is not a quality of the human soul any more than it is 
a quality of the human body. Indeed, this division of man’s being into an 
immortal soul and a mortal body does not come from the Bible and 
actually clashes with the Christian teaching that life beyond death is a 
work of God’ s grace, no t a natural unfoldi ng of man's constitution, and 
that the Chr istian hope is in re surrection, a being raised from the dead, 
rather than in a natural immortality.*’ 84 

4. Separable Soul and Body Not Biblical but Platonic. 
—The source of the non-Biblical concept of soul and body is 
then declared: 

"The idea that man consists of two separable parts , soul and body, 
does not come from the Bible; it comes from the Greek philosophers. And 
while we would be more than ungrateful if we did not value their magnif- 


» Ibid., pp. 5, 6. 
*>Ibid., p. 7. 

» Ibid., pp. 15. 16. 


» Ibid., p. 22. 

» Ibid. 

u Ibid., pp. 22. 23. 
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icent insights and their patient, fearless pursuit of truth through reason, 
we cannot accept the typical view as expressed by Plato that death is 
‘the separation of soul and body,’ and that ‘to be dead is the comple¬ 
tion of this, when the soul exists by itself and is released from the 
body/ ” 85 

It came, then, from pagan, human philosophy, not divine 
revelation. 

5. Only God “Possesses Immortality” by “Nature.”— 
After noting the truth of the Apostles’ Creed—that the resur¬ 
rect ion_ofjhe body is the “Bible’s point of view”—the commit¬ 
tee adds, “Life beyond death is not thought of i n the Bib le as 
disembodied M The following impressive declaration is then 
made: 

“It is only God, the living and eternal One, who possesses immortal¬ 
ity or deathlessness by nature. If man is to share in an immortal or 
eternal life, he can do so only through a gift from God; he must be 
raised by grace from the dead. In this resurrection we believe, on the 
basis of the Bible’s testimony, that the essential unity of body and spirit 
in the personality will be preserved, though of course under the new 
conditions of a ‘heavenly’ existence. That this is to be man's destiny is 
revealed in that mighty climax of the Gospel—the resurrection of Jesus 
from the dead." 97 

6. Immortality Not an Inherent Possession.— In chap¬ 
ter five, discussing eternal life, the committee asserts that “sur¬ 
vival beyond death” is not the result of an innate or constitu¬ 
tional element. The report is packed with such Biblical truisms 
as: 


“The Bible does not teach the natural immortality of the soul. It does 
not assure us that survival beyond death is a result of our natural con¬ 
stitution. In the Bible the word ‘soul’ real ly me ans ‘life/ M an is a living 
soul. But he may be just as well described, from the point oTvTew oF the 
Bible, - as a livi ng body. It does not occur to the Biblical writers that 'soul' 
is a part of human personality which is somehow more sacred than the 
body and which may exist apart from the body. Man is distinguished 
from other living creatures not by the possession of an immortal soul, 
but because he is made in the image of God, that is, he is capable of 
knowing God, of receiving God’s revelation, of responding to God in 
worship, obedience and service. . . . 


35 Ibid., p. 23. (Italics supplied.) 37 Ibid. 

M Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 
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“Eternal life does not mean the natural immortality of the soul. 
We are not immortal until God makes us so. Eternal life is inseparably 
linked with the resurrection of the body ” 38 

7. Eternal Life Brought to “Perfection” at Second 
Advent. —Defining “eternal life” as a “sharing in the life of 
God,” the report adds: 

“Eternal life does not mean the natural immortality of the soul. 
It is a new creation, the result of a new birth. It is the resurrection-life." 38 

"Eternal life, then, is the life of the world to come. But it is begun 
here in Baptism and brought to its perfection at the return of Christ , 
when the new creation, the final fulfilment of God’s purpose, shall be 
disclosed.” 40 

8. Two Views—“Death-Sleep” v. Resurrection at 
Death. —Stating that the “act of dying, by itself, does not give 
any advantage to the dead over the living,” the committee 
notes two concepts of the intermediate state: 

"There are some who point to 1 Thessalonians 4:13-17, and say that 
after death the Christian 4 sleeps' until the return of Christ, and then is 
raised from death to be with Christ forever. By ' sleep ’ Paul means, of 
course, simply ‘death', so that this passage seems to say that between his 
death and the return of Christ the Christian remains in death, although 
his resurrection is a sure and certain hope because he is ‘ asleep in Christ 
or is one of ‘the dead in Christ'.” 41 

Other statements of Paul seem to imply that “far from be¬ 
ing in a death-sleep awaiting the resurrection, the ‘dead in 
Christ’ are closer than ever to him [Christ], enjoying a con¬ 
scious communion with him.” 42 

Such passages seem to imply that the believer’s resurrec¬ 
tion “takes place at his death.” 48 The committee frankly recog¬ 
nizes the difficulty of reconciling these two views . 44 

9. Afterlife Depends on Resurrection. —Turning in 
chapter seven to the resurrection, the committee states: “The 
Bible does not recognize any division of the human personality 
into body and soul.” 4B These united refer to “the total per- 


M Ibid., p. 24. (Italics supplied.) 42 Ibid., p. 31. 

38 Ibid., p. 25. (Italics supplied.) 43 Ibid. 

40 Ibid., p. 26. (Italics supplied.) 44 Ibid., p. 32. 

44 Ibid., pp. 29, 30. (Italics supplied.) p. 33. 
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sonality,” also “the possibility of life after death depends on res- 
urrecton.” Further, God’s “ gift of a new body” still ‘.‘main- 
tains our identity /' The distinction is this: “While the body of 
flesh is perishable, the new body is imperishable.” “ And it 
adds, “There can be no question of the reality of judgment.” 47 

10. Purgatory and Spiritualism not Biblical.— Declar¬ 
ing that “the Roman Catholic conception of Purgatory is not 
Biblical,” 48 and referring to the two classes of mankind—one 
group destined for eternal punishment, the other for eternal 
life— the committee states: “It is not at the death of individuals 
but ‘when the Son of man comes in his glory’ that the separation 

vj>f souls takes place.” 48 

Turning then to the conflicting views of universal salva¬ 
tion and eternal punishment, and avoiding clear definitions of 
“heaven” and “hell,” as to the intent of the parable of Dives 
and Lazarus, t he committee says: “We hav e no right, o n the 
bas is of this p ara ble, to go further than this and, for ex ampl e, to 
interpret Hell as the place of everlasting fiery torm ent.” 60 

As to the claims of Spiritualism, and communication with 
the departed, the committee goes on record with this statement: 
“Spiritualism finds no support in the Bible. It is forbidden in 
Deuteronomy 18:10-11.” 61 

Also rejected is the Roman Catholic idea of “prayer for 
the souls in Purgatory” and “praying souls out of Purgatory.” 63 

11. Leans Toward Universalism on Destiny of Wicked. 
—Turning to the fate of the wicked, the committee treads 
lightly. It recognizes, from John 3:16, the “possibility of per¬ 
ishing.” But it leans toward Universalism.* 3 While it recognizes 
the grave warnings of our Lord in Matthew 13:41, 42, it adds: 
“We cannot conceive at all of everlasting physical torment in 
fire.” But in the very next sentence it says, “We can conceive of 
final and absolute extinction and loss.” 54 It then adds: 
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“We cannot see how the repentence [$ic] that would be involved in 
this state of mind [weeping and gnashing of teeth] could fail to lead to 
salvation, since God is eternal love." “ 

The committee frankly says that it can “not arrive at any 
completely satisfactory conclusion.” M But on the nature of 
man it is refreshingly clear. 


IV. Von Allmen and Associates—Conditionalist Terms Defined 


Special mention must be made of the unique 479-page A 
Companion to the Bible (1958), 57 a composite volume written 
by thirty six well-known French and Swiss Protestant scholars, 
with Dr. Jean-Jacques von Allmen , 58 of Neuchatel, as general 
editor, he himself writing on twelve major subjects. It is a “ref¬ 
erence work in which the major theological terms and ideas are 
defined and explained.” “ The Introduction is by Dr. H. H. 
Rowley, of the University of Manchester. 


1. “Second Death” and Thief on Cross. —Under the 
topics “Man,” “Sin,” “Death,” “Judgment,” “Life,” and “Ge¬ 
henna,” appear key statements of particular interest to those 
concerned with Conditional Immortality. First, under “Death,” 
Dr. Von Allmen says: “What Christians fear is the ‘second 
death’ which will shut out not only from temporal life, but 
from ete rnal life (Rev. 2:11; 20:6, 14f.; 21:8).” 80 

Recognizing that the resurrection occurs at the “return 
of Christ,” Von Allmen discusses “where the dead are to be 
found until that moment arrives.” 81 He says concerning Luke 
23:43 (Christ’s promise to the thief on the cross): 


M Ibid. “ Ibid. 

57 Originally published as Vocabulaire Biblique (1954), by the well-known French pub¬ 
lishers, Delachaux and Niestle. 

58 Jean-Jacques von Allmen (1917- ), Reformed Church of Switzerland, was trained 

at the universities of Lausanne. Basel, and Neuchatel. After pastoral work in parishes of 
Neuchatel and Lucerne (1941-1958), he has served as professor of practical theology at the 
University at Neuchatel. He is author of four volumes and numerous articles in theological 
journals, and is active in various Faith and Order conferences and commissions. He was general 
editor of the 479-pa$e A Companion to the Bible (1958), with thirty-five associate authors. 

M A Companion to the Bible (1958), English translation by seven English scholars, 
published by Oxford University Press. See inside front flap of jacket; see also page 4, and 
preface by J.-J. von Allmen, page 10, where he defines eschatology" as “the complex of 
biblical doctrines concerning the end of the world and the life of the world to come." (See 
page 475 for tabulation of authors and subjects covered by each.) 

60 J.-J. von Allmen, “Death/’ in A Companion to the Bible (Oxford University Press), 
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“It is often thought that the paradise of which Lk. 23:43 speaks is 
the same as 'Abraham’s bosom’ or, what comes to the same thing, the 
‘eternal habitations ’ (Lk . 16:9). But one may ask whether it is not 
preferable to translate as follows: ‘Truly, I say to you, to-d ay—that is to 
say , on this cro ss where I seem to have been deprived of all power—you 
will be with me in paradise’—that means, I still have pow er over etern al 
life and eternal death, and I promise you life —paradise having here its 
eschatological connotation a s in Rev. 2: 7.“ " 

2. Death a “Sleep”; No Innate Immortality. —Discuss¬ 
ing death as “compared to a sleep”—and noting Mark 5:39; 
John 11:1 Iff.; 1 Corinthians 15:18; 1 Thessalonians 4:13ff.; 
5:10; cf. Matthew 25:5—Von Allmen says: 

"This sleep is only temporary and will be followed by an awakening; 
and, secondly, in the sense that sleep does not destroy the identity of the 
sleeper: while he is unconscious, he remains himself. The absence of the 
idea of the immortality of the soul in the N.T. does not therefore point 
to the view that in death there is a [final] suppression of human exist¬ 
ence, for he who is to be raised is the same as he who has died (cf. Lk. 24: 
39f.; Jn. 20:26ff.).” 63 

He then states: 

“Despite the Judaism of the diaspora, which taught this, the N.T. 
does not allow the infiltration in any way of the Greek idea of the im¬ 
mortality of the soul. Why? In the first place because man has not the 
guarantee of his existence in himself (God alone is immortal, 1 Tim. 6: 
16); and also because, believing that salvation does not suppress but 
transforms the creation of God, the N.T. does not envisage an eternal 
existence other than on a new earth (2 Pet. 3:13) and in a new body 
(1 Cor. I5:35ff.).” w 

Von Allmen concludes this section with: 

“Biblical teaching does not countenance the idea of a dualism of in¬ 
compatibility between that which is 'material' and that which is ‘spirit¬ 
ual’: on the contrary, it affirms the incarnation (Jn. 1:14). To reject the 
realism of the resurrection in favour of the spiritualism of the immortal¬ 
ity of the soul implies either that God is not the Creator or that He can 
save only a portion of His work.'* M 

3. Eternal Destruction Not Eternal Torment. —Un¬ 
der “Judgment, N. T.” Dr. J. Burnier states that the judgment 
would “ensure the triumph of the divine will through the over- 


03 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 
« Ibid., p. 83. 


“Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 
66 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 
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throw of every resistan ce wh i ch it encounters/* Then he adds: 

“This present world will itself be convulsed (Matt. 24:29) and de¬ 
stroyed (Matt. 24:35; 2 Pet. 3:7-12); this will be the ‘end of the world' 
(Matt. 13:29; 24:3). A new world will replace the present one (2 Pet. 
3:13; Rev. 21:1)."“ 

Coming to the “irremediable condemnation” and the con¬ 
trasting life eternal, immortality, et cetera, Burnier says sig¬ 
nificantly: 

“The adjective eternal which is used with some of these terms does 
not indicate, as in our language, an infinite duration, but denotes that 
we are dealing with matters resulting from the final intervention of God, 
when He will establish the new world. If life in the Kingdom is without 
end and participates in the perpetuity of God, it does not follow that 
the suffering of the reprobate must be prolonged indefinitely.” 97 

4. Eternal Life “Wholly New Life.” —Under “Life, 
O. T.,” F. Michaeli speaks of the “deep, unshakeable unity 
of the living being.” Thus: 

“Life in the first place implies the idea of a deep unshakeable unity 
of the living being. Our own distinctions between physical, intellectual 
and spiritual life do not exist at all. Man is a whole, completely unified. 
His body and his mind, his breathing and his soul are so closely linked 
together that one of the pans can without difficulty denote the totality." 88 

Michaeli adds, “Life and death are a question of obedi¬ 
ence and disobedience to the will of God.” Also, “Life is a gift 
of God, a grace which He bestows freely and generously on 
those who love and obey Him.” afl And speaking of eternal life 
he says: 

“This eternal life will not consist in the survival of the spiritual as¬ 
pect of man's being, for the whole man passes through the experience of 
death. It will be a wholly new life dating from the resurrection at the last 
day and eternal in character." 70 

5. Man Mortal; God Immortal. —Under “Man, O. T„” 
Ed. Jacob states at the outset: 


08 J. Burnier, “Judgment, N. T.,” in A Companion to the Bible, p. 212. 
07 Ibid., p. 213. (Italics supplied.) 

68 F. Michaeli, “Life, O. T.,” in A Companion to the Bible, pp. 231 232. 
88 Ibid., p. 233. 

10 Ibid., p. 234. (Italics supplied.) 
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"At the root of the O.T. teaching on the subject of man lies the 
assertion that he i s a creatur e. As such he is characterized by weakness 
and mortality, while God enjoys strength and eternariife (Job 14: If.; Ps. 
103:15f.). Man was created mortal, and the fall of the first man resulted 
in no change in this state beyond that of making final a condition which 
God had possibly reserved the right to alter, had man persevered in obe¬ 
dience (Gen. 3:22). To look to man for salvation and life, therefore, is 
to delude oneself (Isa. 31:3; Jer. 17:5). This condition of creatureliness 
man shares with the animals: the fate of each is the same (Eccl. 3:19; Ps. 
49:12).” 71 

6. Human Life Is Derived Life. —Coming to creation 
and the formation of man, Jacob says: 

“This text [Gen. 2:27] clearly asserts that life is the exclusive pos¬ 
session of God, and that man exists only in so far as he receives the 
breath of life, which God gives him by an act of His sovereign grace (cf. 
Ps. I04:29f.). The body and the breath of life, both coming, as they do, 
from God, are not two elements that may be isolated and treated sepa¬ 
rately.” 71 

So he adds: 

“The He bre w term ( nephesh) translated ‘so ul* in the^ modern 
versions denotes a psyc h o-physical t otality, corresponding to that which 
we mean when we talk of a living being and its different modes of ex¬ 
pression.” 7 * 

So man, made in the “ ‘image of God,' ” is a “psycho¬ 
physical totality.” 74 

7. Does Not Possess Independent Existence. —Dr. H. 
Mehl-Koehnlein, dealing with “Man” in the New Testa¬ 
ment, and “the make-up of the human being,” states that man 
is “a complex or ganism, a whole, a unity.” 78 Again, “There is 
no human existence which is not bodily existence.” " Then 
she says: 

“But, in contrast to Greek thought, the ‘body* connotes a reality 
much more extensive than the biological unity that is a man, his visible, 
tangible, sensible body. It denotes man, the human person in his en- 


71 Ed. Jacob, "Man, O. T., M in A Companion to the Bible, p. 247. 

« Ibid., p. 248. 

” Ibid. 

« Ibid., p. 249. 

78 H. Menl-Koehnlein, “Man, N. T.,** in A Companion to the Bible, pp. 250, 251. 
76 Ibid., p. 251. 
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tirety. Thus the apostle Paul cannot conceive of a future human exist¬ 
ence, beyond both death and resurrection, without a body.” 77 

And as to “soul/* she says: 

“Nor does the soul , any more than the body, denote a part of man, 
but the whole man in one particular aspect. To be more precise, it is— 
as in the O.T.—man in his character o f a living being .” 78 

Then comes this important statement: 

“The 'soul' is human life regarded as the life of an individual being 
with consciousness an d wd l (Matt. 10:28; 16:26; Lk. 0:56; 12:19f.; Jn. 
12:27; 2 Cor. 1:23; 12:15; Phil. 1:27; 1 Thess. 2:8). But living man does 
not possess the source of life and the possibility of continued existence 
in himself. Adam became a living soul, when God breathed into his nos¬ 
trils the breath of life. It is God who determines the extent of each man's 
life (Matt. 6:26-30; 1 Cor. 15:45).”™ 

And as to “soul,” she says: 

“Man, being a creature, is dependent on God (Matt. 6:26-30; 10: 
28; Acts 17:25-28). He possesses a body and a soul and God alone sustains 
him in being. Moreover, he is a person, self-conscious, free, and self- 
determining solely because, in one way or another, he is answerable to 
God; because he is, by God’s act, a responsible being in God's sight.” 90 

8. Man “Not Created Immortal.” —G. Pidoux, in dis¬ 
cussing “Sin” in the Old Testament, after stating that “the 
sin of man consisted, then, in his desire to become God’s equal,” 
says concerning the nature of man: 

“What, then, are we to think of life and death? Was the first man 
mortal or immortal by nature? The sin resulted in denying man access to 
the tree of life whose fruits would allow him to nourish the life force. 
Man was not created immortal. He had to return to the earth whence 
he had been drawn, but his earthly condition was suspended during 
the period when he was able to live near to the tree of life.” 81 

9. “Gehenna” Connotes the “Second Death.” —Under 
"Gehenna,” Dr. F. Baudraz states that the original Old Tes¬ 
tament gehenna was a place “for the burning of refuse and the 
disposal of corpses.” 82 And “in the N.T. Gehenna designates 


w Ibid. 

« ibid. 

70 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

*°Ibid., p. 252. (Italics supplied.) 

81 G. Pidoux, “Sin, O. T.. in A Companion to the Bible . p. 407. (Italics supplied.) 
83 F. Baudraz, “Gehenna,'* in A Companion to the Bible, p. 135. 
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eternal punishment.” He next states that “Gehenna has numer¬ 
ous synonyms”—eternal fire, unquenchable fire, or fire and 
brimstone, the fire and the worm, furnace of fire, lake of fire, 
and eternal punishment—like the punishment of Sodom and 
Gomorrah—each term with its supporting texts. 83 Baudraz 
then says: 

“We must distinguish between ‘Gehenna’ and ‘the abode of the 
dead’ [hades], also called ‘hell’ . . . : to the latter go all souls after death 
to await the resurrection, whereas Gehenna is the place to which the 
wicked are delivered after the last judgment to undergo their punish¬ 
ment; it is ' the second death* (Rev. 20:6, 14).” 84 

Baudraz then adds: “Jesus Christ confronts every man with 
la life or death decision; each must decide for himself what his 
eternal portion is to be.” 86 

Such is the composite testimony of Von Allmen and his 
associates. 

V. St. Aldate's De Berry—Not Eternal Torment, but “Annihilation” 

Keith de Berry, 98 since 1956 rector of St. Al date’s, Oxford, 
has likewise spoken out through his The Making of a Christian 
(1959). Discussing “the Nature of Man,” in chapter four he 
emphasizes “Man’s Freedom to Choose,” and comments, “Free¬ 
will presupposes the possibility of its misuse.” * After noting 
that man is “a fallen creature, and hopelessly lost,” 88 De Berry 
adds: “Man cannot free himself and get back to the original 
relationship. God cannot overlook sin.” 80 Help must come 
from outside. 

1. Catholic Position: Eternal Consciousness in Hell. 
—De Berry alludes to the barrenness of Hinduism and Bud¬ 
dhism, which faiths “say the ultimate destiny for man is the 
dissolution of personality, separateness is ended in the eternal 
nothingness of Nirvana.” 80 He then comes to the question of 

83 Ibid. 84 Ibid., pp. 135, 136. (Italics supplied.) 86 Ibid., p. 136. 

86 Kejth de Berry, Anglican, was trained at Marlborough and St. John’s, Cambridge. 
After a period of ministry in industrial districts he served as vicar of Immanuel church, London 
(1939-1962), and chaplain to Belmont Hospital. Since 1966 he has been rector of St. AJdate’s, 
Oxford, and also of Surrogate since 1952. 

07 Keith de Berry, The Making of a Christian, p. 59. 

68 Ibid., p. 60. *>Ibid., p. 61. 90 Ibid., p. 76. 
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the fate of the wicked, but first speaks of the righteous in these 
words: “The Christian hope is therefore a certainty of being in 
His Presence in a transformed resurrection body.” 91 Then, 
speaking of those who reject the offer of eternal life, he alludes 
to Roman Catholic—and certain Protestant—positions on eter¬ 
nal torment: 

“The R oman Catholic teaching on Hell as a place of eternal agonis¬ 
ing torture where no one ever loses consciousness is completely contrary 
both to the character of God and the teaching of the Bible on Eternal 
Life and Eternal perishing. Many of the cru der Protestant Sec ts have 
agree d wit h Roman JZatholic teaching regarding eternal punishment/’ 82 

2. Not “Everlasting Torment” but “Annihilation.”— 
De Berry rejects this view, and takes the position of Archbishop 
William Temple on the utter destruction of the wicked, which 
he quotes as representing his own view: 

*' ‘One thing we can say with confidence: everlasting torment is to be 
ruled out. If men had not imported the Greek and unbiblical notion of 
the natural indestructibility of the individual soul, and then read the 
New Testament with that already in their minds, they would have drawn 
from it a belief, not in everlasting torment, but in annihilation. It is the 
fire that is called aeonion, not the life cast into it. But what the New 
Testament does most surely teach is the reality of “abiding conse¬ 
quences" of all we do/ ” 88 

God will destroy the wicked, “both soul and body in hell” 
(Matt. 10:28). 

In a personal note to the author dated May 30, 1960, Rec¬ 
tor De Berry commented on the foregoing views as now 
“widely held by many people.” Then he added: “They seem to 
me to be the only views which square both with the scriptural 
evidence and what we know of the character of God as perfect 
love.” 

VI. Handsworth’s Strawson — Eternal Life a Gift, Not Inherent 

Brief mention should be made here of William Straw- 
son of the theology department of the Methodist Handsworth 


91 Ibid., p. 81. 02 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

03 De Berry, op. cit ., pp. 81, 82, quoting from William Temple, Christian Faith and 
Life, p. 81. 

04 William Strawson, Methodist, was trained at Richmond College, University of 
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College of Birmingham, England, in his Jesus and the Future 
Life. First given as the Fernley-Hartley Lectures for 1959, they 
were at once put into book form. Fleeting glances must suffice. 
Note his terse expressions such as, “Man calls it death—but 
from the divine point of view it is a sleep/’ and, “it is a sleep 
from which God will awaken the dead in His own time.” 96 
Again, the term “gehenna” became “associated with the idea 
of destruction, both by worms and by fire.” 06 And, “everlasting 
fire” is “fire which lasts as long as matters.” 07 

1. Gift of Life and Destruction of Lost.— Contrast¬ 
ing the “destruction of the lost” and the “gift of eternal life to 
the saved,” Strawson remarks: “If man is not naturally immor¬ 
tal, but can receive from God the gift of eternal life, the ques¬ 
tion of the refusal of that gift must arise.” 96 Again, noting 
Cullmann’s clear distinction between Greek Innate Immortal¬ 
ity and the New Testament resurrection, Strawson adds: “The 
typically Greek content of the idea of immortality as a quality 
inherent in the human soul, was not influential among the 
Jews.” 90 

2. Fate at Death “Unchangeable and Final.” —Turn- 
ing to the main point of the Parabl e of the Rich Man and Laza¬ 
rus, he states that “the division among men made at death” is 
“an un change a ble and final division.” 100 He then observes: 
“This incidentallv removes any possibility that ‘Abraham’s 
bosom’ is a description of an intermediate state.” 101 The sec¬ 
ond point Strawson makes is: “Our Lord’s use of the tradi¬ 
tional material is that no external or undeniable proof of the 
fact of life after death can be found or expected.” 102 

3. Sinner Perishes Because Without Innate Life.— 
Returning to the fate of the lost, Strawson says: “The chief em- 


London, and University of Cambridge. He then served as minister in several churches in London, 
and chaplain in the Royal Air Force. He is presently on the faculty of theology at Hands- 
worth College, Birmingham (1955- ). 

96 William Strawson, Jesus and the Future Life, p. 84. 
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phasis is upon the idea of extinction , rather than everlasting 
punishment/' Also: “The sovereignty of God can be expressed 
in the extinction of life just as much as in its origin/’ 108 

In this connection Strawson remarks, “If he is lost man’s 
destiny depends on his own choice.” Then he adds: 

“Also arising out of this view that God offers to man the gift of 
eternal life is the implication that if a man refuses the gift, he has no life 
in himself a nd mu st perish ” 104 

4. Future Life Not Inevitable Possession.— Next comes 
an important statement concerning God’s gift of eternal life: 

“It is clear from the teaching of Jesus that the future life is not 
regarded as the inevitable possession of everyone. Throughout our Lord’s 
teaching there is a continual emphasis upon the urgent need to meet the 
conditions which God requires for entry into eternal life. . . . 

“The teaching of Jesus clearly envisages the possibility that some will 
remain outside . But our Lord’s chief energies were directed to persuading 
his hearers to fulfil the conditions laid upon them so that they may have 
God's gift of eternal life? 106 

In his summary Strawson insists that “the future life de¬ 
pends upon belief in God,” and then states: “Man’s future 
destiny does not depend on himself, his needs or qualities, but 
upon God.” 108 It is thus that man can rise to everlasting life. 


103 Ibid., p. 225. (Italics supplied.) 

104 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

™Ibid., p. 226. (Italics supplied.) 
»" Ibid., p. 227. 
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Augmented Influences 
Radiate to Ends of Earth 


The impact of the various features of Conditionalism has 
now been felt to the farthest reaches of Christendom. The in¬ 
fluence of certain of its more prominent witnesses has radiated 
beyond their lands of origin to the ends of the earth. There is 
often to be found, however, a definite tie-in of interrelation¬ 
ship between these men when the facts come to be known. 
Many of the new voices are discovered to be the reverberating 
echoes of the witness of former champions of Conditionalism 
—frequently with amplified power and penetration. 

Sometimes this chain reaction has been initiated through 
some personal contact. More often it has resulted from reading 
a persuasive book or periodical article bearing on the question. 
A line of thought was thereby started, and serious re-examina¬ 
tion of the whole problem undertaken—with a new submis¬ 
sion to the determinative testimony of the Word and a restudy 
of the inexorable evidence of history. 

In multiplied instances this new investigation has led to a 
definite shift from posit ions found to be resting on the du¬ 
bious sands of human tradition over to a stand based on the 
solid rock of Inspired Scripture. The result is, as we have seen, 
that new voices are constantly being added to the growing 
chorus of Bible-based testimony on the true nature and destiny 
of man. Let us start the recitals of this chapter with one of 
these stimulative earlier writers—a Presbyterian scientist-the¬ 
ologian of England, back in 1922. 
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I. New College's Simpson—Man “Immort-able” Not Innately 

Immortal 

Inasmuch as several whom we have surveyed have cited 
the late Dr. James Y. Simpson/ professor of natural science at 
New College, Edinburgh, as having influenced them to adopt 
Conditionalism, let us pause long enough to examine certain 
key excerpts from his Man and the Attainment of Immortal¬ 
ity, first issued in 1922. In his chapter thirteen (“The Scrip¬ 
tural Doctrine of Immortality' 1 ) of this predominantly scien¬ 
tific work, published when evolutionism was running strong, 
in discussing the popular claim of the “continuity of personal 
existence," Simpson astutely asks whether man is not “immor- 
table rather than immortal, and can only realize his true des¬ 
tiny as he fulfils his place in the moral order?" 2 * In answering, 
Simpson explicitly states that there is “no suggestion in the Old 
Testament that man was created immortal ” with a continuing 
life “independent of God." 8 He contends, instead, that “im¬ 
mortality" is a “result” of “correspondence with God.” Thus: 

“Immortality then, in the Old Testament sense, is morally condi¬ 
tioned. ‘The essential thing is the relation of men to God. This contains 
in it the fate of men.’ ” 4 

Simpson adds pointedly that— 

“to speak of ‘a doctrine of immortality' in connection with an existence 
in which there is neither remembrance of God, nor of former things, seems 
like playing with words." 6 

Simpson refers to the resurrection, portrayed in Daniel 
12:2, as “a selective resurrection of the good and of the evil.” 
And he refers to the “destiny of the wicked" with the expres¬ 
sion that ultimately “they simply cease to be.” 6 

1. “Immortal Soul” Neither Biblical Phrase nor Con- 


1 James Young Simpson (1873-1934), Presbyterian, was trained at Edinburgh, Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, and further at New College, Edinburgh. Professor of natural science at 
New College, Edinburgh, he was author of several books, including Man and the Attainment 
of Immortality (1922). He also served as president of the Latvian-Lithuanian Frontier of 
Arbitration in 1921. 

2 James Y. Simpson, Man and the Attainment of Immortality (Harper and Row), p. 275. 

9 Ibid., p. 279. (Italics supplied.) 6 Ibid., pp. 281, 282. 

4 Ibid., p. 280. 9 Ibid., p. 281. 




Left: Dr. James Y. Simpson (d. 1934), of New College, Edinburgh—Man “Immort-able" Not Innately 
Immortal. Center: Frederik W. A. Korff (d. 1942), of University of Amsterdam—Innatism Alien to 
Bible. Right: Frank W. Sceats, Editor, Words of Life —Veteran Champion of Conditionalism. 


cept.— Coming to the New Testament teachings of Christ, 
Simpson declares similarly that “there is nowhere any unequiv¬ 
ocal suggestion in His teaching of the inherent immortality of 
the soul.” 7 And he adds, without qualification, that the term 
“immortality of the soul” “is not a Biblical phrase: It is not 
even a Biblical conception ” 8 Then, in speaking of the 
“strength” of the “Conditionalist position,” Simpson says 
plainly: 

“The idea that such a great thing as immortality can be a 
merely contingent and accidental quality is surely out of the 
question” 6 

On the point that men are “immortable—potentially im¬ 
mortal,” through “moral relationship to God,” he adds trench¬ 
antly: “Those who are in this relationship cannot really die: 
those who are not, do die, if there is any truth in the Bible.” 10 

2. Universalism Belittles Fatefulness of Life.— Simp¬ 
son dismisses the contentions of “Universalism” with this in¬ 
cisive statement: 


7 Ibid., p. 284. (Italics supplied.) 

8 Ibid., p. 285. (Italics supplied.) 


• Ibid., p. 296. 

10 Ibid., pp . 296, 297. 
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“Nothing so ro bs lif e of its trem end ous seriousness and meaning, 
re ducing it to the level of a marionette-shpjiv^ and belittling man's 
fateful capacity to choose life or death, as the amiable outlo ok of Uni- 
versalism." 11 

He also notes Paul’s contention that God alone has immor¬ 
tality (1 Tim. 6:16),“ and repeats the principle that “eternal 
life is the natural result of a vital relationship with God, or 
with God through Jesus Christ.” 13 Further, if we flaunt these 
principles, “in the end” we may have “destroyed ourselves.” 14 
Such are some of the typical Simpson expressions that obvi¬ 
ously have influenced others. Let us go next to two Dutch Re¬ 
formed clerics in the Netherlands. 


II. Amsterdam’s Korff and Van Niftrik—Innatism Alien to Bible 

In the Netherlands, in addition to Dr. G. van der Leeuw, 
already noted, there were two other professors, likewise of the 
University of Amsterdam, who made similar statements as to 
the pagan Platonic origin of the Innate Immortality theory. 
First, there was Dr. F. W. A. Korff, 1 ® who wrote on the 
unity of man in contrast with the dualism of Platonism. Note 
these key statements: 

“The doctrine of the immortality of the soul, which we find in our 
theology, does not come from a belief in Christ, but from the Greek phi¬ 
losophy, especially that of Plato . . . . 

“The doctrine of the immortality of the soul is based on a separation 
of the body and the soul, but the Bible does not teach this. . . . 

“That the cross means victory is evident in the resurrection. Cross 
and resurrection belong together; the resurrection is the other side of the 
cross. ... The resurrection is the beginning of a new life. . . . 

“Both our body and soul become decomposed. But Christ shall raise 
body and soul and He will give us new, real life ," 16 

That, of course, is precisely what other scholars were 


” Ibid., p. 284. 

15 Ibid., p. 288. 

™Ibid., p. 289. 

m Ibid., p. 301. 

16 Freoerik. Willem A. Korff (1887-1942), Dutch Reformed, was trained at the Univer¬ 
sity of Utrecht and at Gronigen. After twenty years of pastoral work he became professor of 
dogmatics, ethics, and church law at the University of Leyden, He was author of thirty-six books 
and many important articles. 

M F. W. A. Korff, Onsterfelijkheid, pp. 8-15. (Italics supplied.) 
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teaching in Sweden, Switzerland, France, Britain, and America. 
That is the unity of the revolt. 

Van Niftrik Concurs in Denial of Platonism. —The 
other Amsterdam professor was Dr. G. E. van Niftrik, 17 who, 
writing in periodicals in 1948 and 1949, took essentially the 
same position. First he stresses the Biblically declared mortal¬ 
ity of man in conflict with the contention of “heathen, Greek 
philosophy.” He first wrote in the church paper De Gere- 
formeerde Kerk: 

“That anybody is so obstinate as to speak about the mortal re¬ 
mains , only shows that the world and the church fell away from the Bible. 

“Only a few people seem to understand that this complexity of 
thoughts [about an immortal soul] is absolutely contrary to the Holy 
Scriptures. This whole line of thought is heathen, Greek philosophy— 
but in no case Biblical.” 18 

Then, a few months later, in another journal, De Jonge- 
man, Van Niftrik likewise stresses the mortality of the “whole 
man” and the Bible resurrection provision as against the tra¬ 
ditional concept of the natural immortality of the soul and 
Greek dualism. Note it: 

“We have to be very careful so that our Christian convictions are 
not adopted from history and judgment rather than from the Bible. Much 
too long has theology remained connected with certain conceptions of 
the world and man. We need Scriptural theology. . . . 

“The Bible teaches us to profess the resurrection of the flesh, and 
this is something quite different from the immortality of the soul. . . . 

“When the Bible speaks about the flesh this means not only the 
body, but also the whole man, with everything belonging to him, his 
soul included. The soul is not something mysterious, not a spiritual en¬ 
tity which lives inside of me; no, the soui is the life of my entire being. . . . 

“Everything that is hum an is m ortal. I am mortal. I am the soul 
of my body: I ( the soul of my body) am mortal. God only, the Bible 
teaches, is immortal.” 18 

So the same overtone of rejection of the Innate Immor¬ 
tality postulate is heard unequivocally in Holland as in the 

y Gerrit E. van Niftrik (1904- ), Dutch Reformed, studied theology at the 

University of Utrecht. After a period as pastor he became professor of dogmatics and church 
history at the University of Amsterdam. An admirer of Karl Barth, he is author of six works. 

18 G. E. van Niftrik, in De Gereformeerde Kerk, 1948. 

19 Van Niftrik, in De Jongeman, June 25, 1949. 
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other countries of the Old World and the New. And now we 
go back to Britain and an Anglican Keswick chairman. 

III. St. Paul's Holden—Dead All “Sleep" Till Second Advent 

Keswick leader and devotional writer, Anglican John 
Stuart Holden , 20 of St. Paul’s Church, Portman Square, Lon¬ 
don, in an article in the Canadian Evangelical Christian, of 
April, 1953, pages 177-179, discusses the keen current interest 
in the question “Where Are the Dead?” He then refers to the 
variant materialistic, philosophical, and “ Christian faith” an¬ 
swers that are offered, showing that the first two are invalid. 
Here is his statement of the basic question involved: " Are the 
dead now in a state of active enjoyment, or active suffering? 
Are further opportunities of accepting Christ granted to them? 
Are they influenced by our prayers?” 21 

1. Dead Are in “Place of Waiting.” —Dr. Holden’s ex¬ 
plicit rejoinder on death as a “place of waiting” then follows: 

“The answer of the Scriptures is that they [the dead] are in a place 
of waiting, waiting for the great consummation, or resurrection, and 
judgment. Only then will the finally-impenitent be exiled, and only then 
will the faithful enter upon the fulness of their reward. The entire con¬ 
ception of Purgatory, on which the idea of Prayers for the Dead is 
based, is altogether out of harmony with the teaching of the New Testa¬ 
ment.” 2a 

Holden thus denied immediate entrance upon eternal re¬ 
wards or punishments at death. Inasmuch as he was associated 
as parochial mission preacher for five years (1901-1905) with 
the ardent Conditionalist Canon Hay Aitken, “one of the great¬ 
est mission preachers of our age,” 23 one can but wonder whether 


30 John Stuart Holden (1874-1934), Anglican, was trained at Liverpool College and 
Corpus Cnristi College, Cambridge. After serving briefly as a curate he was invited by Con¬ 
ditionalist Canon Hay Aitken to the Church Parochial Mission (1901-1905), and was long vicar 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Portman Sauare, London (1905-1934). He was also chairman of the 
London Council of the Christian Missionary Society (1914-1928), and six times chairman of 
the Keswick Convention. He was also editor of The Christian (1915-1920), and author of 
twenty major books, many of them devotional. 

.. . ** John Stuart Holden, “Life Beyond the Grave,” Evangelical Christian (vol. 49, no. 

4), April 15, 1953, p. 178. (italics supplied.) 

22 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

23 Eric Lewis, Life and Immortality, p. 1. 
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that early connection may not have directed his thoughts to¬ 
ward Conditionalism at that time.* * 4 

2. All the Dead in State of Sleep. —Dr. Holden then 
sets forth the inevitable “further query that arises/’ pertaining 
to the intermediate state: 

“If the dead are in a place of waiting: if they are in a state where 
prayer does not reach them, are they conscious of what is going on here 
on earth? Or are they in a state in which all progress is suspended until 
that great Day of God?” “ 

Holden’s answer to this is equally candid. Note it: 

"The answer of the Scriptures seems to be—and again I would re* 
mind you that this is not an article of faith, but a matter of interpretation 
—the great preponderance of the exndence of the Scriptures, points to 
the fact that both_ the believing and the unbelieving dead are asleep. 
We find that in both the Old and New Testaments alike." 38 

That is as strong a statement on the intermediate state as 
any uttered by a cleric in the decade. 

3. Sleeper Awaits Sound of Angel’s Trump.— Rehears¬ 
ing the Old and the New Testament descriptions of death, Dr. 
Holden notes how Daniel, Jesus, and Paul uniformly desig¬ 
nate death as a “sleep.” Holden observes that throughout 
Scripture this place of rest is called Hades , L which simply means 
the “hidden place.” It stands for the “place of rest.” “They are 
resting against the day when the trump of the Lord shall sound, 
when the sea shall give up the dead, and they shall stand be¬ 
fore God.” * He then affirms: 

"Our dead are there, yours and mine , in that place of rest, waiting 
the sound of the archangels trump: and they are the re with Christ. We 
shall never meet them again on earth: but only the place of our meeting 
is changed. They slee p in Christ: we live in Him. 'Death can hide, but 
cannot divide, if we are on Christ's side/ It may well be that the believing 
and the unbelieving will not be raised together. It may be that those who 
fall asleep in Jesus, and are resting until the resurrection of the dead, 
will be raised first at the Coming of Christ: and that the unbelieving 


** Od Canon W. H. M. Hay Aitken, sec this work, pp. 372-378. 

* Holden, oit. cit., p. 179. (Italics supplied.) 

» lbid . (ftalics supplied.) 
w Ibid . 
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will not be raised until after the millennial reign of Christ. That, at any 
rate, seems to be tolerably clear from the Scriptures.” 28 

“The dead/’ he adds, “without us, will not be made per¬ 
fect.” 26 Such is the unique testimony of Dr. Holden, vicar of 
St. Paul’s Church, Keswick chairman, and editor of The Chris¬ 
tian. Next we turn to a Baptist pastor in the United States. 

IV. Baptist Andrews—Hellenic Inroads Neutralize Early “Hope” 

In the January, 1957, issue of Princeton’s Theology Today, 
the Reverend Charles R. Andrews, pastor of the Oak Lawn 
Community Baptist church in Rhode Island, writing under the 
title “A Baptist Looks Backward and Forward,” refers to the 
current revival of “Biblical theology.” Under the suggestive 
subhead “An Exuberant New Testament Hope Meets the 
Greek World,” Andrews speaks of the early Christian hope of 
“Christ and his coming in glory,” and a “renovation of the uni¬ 
verse, a new heaven and a new earth.” 80 This, he says, involved 
“New Testament eschatology,” and “what Jesus Christ is go¬ 
ing to do.” He cites William Manson’s statement: “ ‘Jesus is 
the subject of the New Testament religion. Eschatology is the 

predica te / ” The early Christians, Andrews adds, believed 
themselves to be “on the verge of a new age.” 81 

1. Blanketing Hellenic “Fog” Envelopes Early Faith. 
—With that setting, Andrews first notes that— 

"basically the hope of both living and dead was for a corporate resur¬ 
rection into a newly renovated heaven and earth, a society of God in the 
fellowship of Christ. Thus was the doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
important; the whole man, the whole personality, was involved in God's 
ultimate plan for the complete society of love on the scene of God’s re¬ 
creation.” 88 

Then, as the church advanced into the “noxious fog” of 
Hellenism, Andrews adds: 


28 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

» Ibid. 

30 Charles R. Andrews, “A Baptist Looks Backward and Forward,” Theology Today 
XIII (January, 1957), p. 507, 

81 Ibid., p. 508. See William Manson. in Eschatology, “Scottish Journal of Theology, 
Occasional Papers,” No. 2, 1952, p. 2. On Manson see this work, p. 859. 

32 Andrews, op. cit., pp. 508, 509. (Italics supplied.) 
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“So pervasive was the Hellenistic atmosphere that it enveloped and 
all but smothered the unsophisticated Christian faith. The history of the 
post-Apostolic Church is a history of the partial dissolution of the Chris¬ 
tian hope” 33 

This obscuration involved the “dualistic” Greek concept 
of “ ‘spirit’ over against ‘matter/ ” and Andrews cites Cull- 
mann in support. 84 

2. Greek Emphasis on “Path of Escape.” —The basic 
Greek concept, Andrews continues, was “ escape” of the soul, 
or spirit, from the worl d. Note it. Under this new notion— 

"Christ could have no future to offer the world, no final re-creation to 
effect upon it. His ‘return in glory’ could have no real meaning or pur¬ 
pose to a Greek, and his work in Greek minds became that of opening a 
path of escape whereby men's spirits might ascend from the material 
world to the timeless kingdom of spirit ” ” 

So Christian eschatology came to be definitely recast by 
the Greek view. 

3. If Soul in Heaven or Hell No Need of Advent.— 
This leads to Andrews’ key paragraph on what “Hellenism be¬ 
queathed to the Church”: 

“If the theme of salvation is the ascent of the soul to God, then the 
state of the individual soul after death becomes all-important, while the 
eventual ‘new heaven and earth’ becomes anti-climactic. If the soul is 
already blissfully in heave n (or is already justifiably roasting i n he ll), 
what need is there for anything further? What point could there possibly 
be to Christ's return or the renovation of the universe? This inner contra¬ 
diction has remained to plague Christians throughout the centuries.” 38 

So the revamped “last things” concept which— 

“emerged from the Hellenist-Christian confrontation, and which came to 
characterize the later Christian outlook, although familiar to us, is rather 
different from the Biblical hope. The normal picture rests in a Hellenis¬ 
tic frame. Heaven is ‘above,' to be attained after death by the soul who 
‘lives right/ ” 37 

“In this framework the notion of a New Age to come seems quite 
peripheral; the future state of the material universe is of no great concern 


33 Ibid., p. 509. (Italics supplied.) 

34 Ibid. See Cullmann, Christ and Time, p. 32. 
38 Andrews, op. cit., p. 509. (Italics supplied!) 

36 Ibid., p. 510. (Italics supplied.) 

37 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 
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to the spirit which leaves it all for his heavenly home. This is a radical 
change from the view which found heaven and earth waiting 'with eager 
longing for the revealing of the sons of God/ 'groaning in travail to¬ 
gether until now’ (Rom. 8:19-22), with even the saints in heaven looking 
ahead to the Day of the Lord, praying, ‘O Sovereign Lord, holy and true, 
how long , . . (Rev. 6:10).” 88 

Despite the “devotion and skill of the second-cen tury Chris¬ 
tians/’ says Andrews, they were “not able to prevent”— 

"a development which they themselves furthered—albeit unwillingly and 
unconsciously— with ramifications which extend through the Dark Ages 
into the age of the Reformation, and thence to us.” 30 

4. Calvin’s Immortal-Soulism Neutralizes “Consum¬ 
mation.” —Andrews refers to the Reformation return to the 
Bible as a “slashing behind the Greek-medieval world to the 
Hebraic-Christian world/’ He says that since the Reforma¬ 
tion “hope in the purposes of God,—lost throughout the 
medieval period—naturally revived among Reformed Chris¬ 
tians.” Andrews cites T. F. Torrance at this point: 

“'The Reformation stands for the rediscovery of the living God of 
the Bible, who actively intervenes in the affairs of men, . . . and with 
that comes a powerful realization of the historical relevances of eschatol¬ 
ogy. Here we have a return to the realist, histo rical perspective of Biblical 
eschatology which env isages both a new heaven and a new eart h, an ulti 
mate end in which the fulness of the creation is maintained unim¬ 
paired in union with a heavenly consummation/ ” 40 

After noting the conflict between the positions of Rome, 
Luther, and Calvin, Andrews pointedly remarks as to Calvin: 

“For all his excellences Calvin could not free his mind from that 
Hellenist individualism with regard to the^ afterlife which finds the 
‘immortal soul’ slipping off at death into ‘heaven’ for such a full life 
with the Lord that little point or purpose remains in the universal con¬ 
summation of creation. This tragically weakened his hope for the future, 
since it is in clear contradiction to the Biblical view (which, in his loyalty 
to Scripture, Calvin also tried to hold). 41 

This, Andrews adds, was a “source of great weakness in 
the Reformed tradition.” 42 His concluding observation is: 

38 Ibid., p. 511. (Italics supplied.) 30 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

40 Ibid. Quoting T. F. Torrance, in Eschatology, “Scottish Journal of Theology, 
Occasional Papers,” No. 2, p. 38, 1952. 

“Ibid., p. 512. **lbid., P p. 512, 513. 
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“Since our initial Baptist error was, following Calvin’s Hellen- 
Vistic view of ‘the end/ theological, our correcti on must begin 
with theology.” 48 Such are the searching suggestions of this 
frank Rhode Island Baptist pastor. Next we hear from a Meth¬ 
odist university professor. 


V. Drew’s Michalson—No Immortality Apart From Resurrection 



Another Methodist pastor and professor spoke out in 
1958 in the closing chapter of his Faith for Personal Crises. He 
is Carl Michalson, 44 professor of systematic theology and 
philosophy of Drew University. Five of the lectures were first 
given as the Willson Lectures at Southwestern University in 
1957. Lecture eight was titled “The Crisis of Death.” Contrast¬ 
ing the vital difference between a man simply dying with his 
dying “in Christ /' Michalson says of the latter that such “has 
already conquered the second death ” 45 For, he says signifi¬ 
cantly, “death for the Bible is not simply the last moment of 
life; it is the last enemy.” 46 This leads to the point of our quest. 


1. Souls Do Not Exist Independent of Bodies. —After 
referring to “sentimental views about the imperishability of 
the soul,” Michalson first declares that “there are no instances 
of souls e xisting independently of nervous systems.” 47 There 
are no discarnate souls. “ Naturalis m,” he observes, “ main¬ 
tains t hat when the body dies man dies.” 48 And, Michalson 
adds, Ch ristianit y su stains this ve ry view. The soul does not 
live on, apart. Note his clear statement: 

“It [Christianity] does not hold out the hope of the immortality of 
the soul. All flesh is grass, it withereth, When a man dies, he dies com¬ 
pletely. Only God is immortal. (John 5:26) We carry the sentence of 


« Ibid., p. 517. 

44 Carl Michalson (1915- ), Methodist, was educated at John Fletcher College, 

then Drew and Yale universities, with special training in Tubingen, Basel, and Strasbourg. 
He has served as visiting lecturer at Tokyo Union Theological Seminary, Aoyoma Gakuin 
University, Japan, then at Southern Methodist University, and is now professor of systematic 
theology at Drew University (1943- ). He is author of four works and has also done editorial 

and translation work. 

46 Carl Michalson, Faith for Personal Crises, pp. 158, 159. 
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death within us, as Paul the Apostle said, in order not to trust in our¬ 
selves. (2 Cor. 1:9) The Bible knows nothing of the existence of souls - 
independent of bodies” 48 

Michalson remarks that, as to this, materialist Thomas 
Hobbes, of the seventeenth century, “is on more solid exegeti- 
cal ground than many Christians when he says ‘that the soul 
of man is in its own nature eternal, and a living creature in¬ 
dependent of the body; or that any mere man is immoTtal, 
otherwise than by the resurrection in the last days, except Enos 
and Elias, is a doctrine not apparent in Scripture/ ” 60 

2. Not Innate Immortality but Resurrection.— Mi¬ 
chalson is very explicit in declaring that all future life for man 
is “contingent upon the resurrection ”—first of Christ, and 
then of His followers. Here is his impressive statement: 

“What the Bible professes is not the immortality of the soul but the 
resurrection of the dead. A man dies completely. If he lives again, it is 
through the same power that brought him to life in the beginning. The 
sign of the Christian’s hope of resurrection is the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead. Because he lives, we shall live. Our future life is 
contingent not upon some spark of life within us which death never 
extinguishes. It is contingent upon the resurrection of our Lord who, in 
conquering sin in the world has thereby conquered death. If there is an 
immortality, it is not the immortality of the soul but ' the immortality of 
the God relation * ” B1 

That, Michalson remarks, is the glory of the “Christian cUfj'H- d-oc 
faith/’ It is ce ntered in Christ. Note it: 

“Each man's death can be substituted Jor—by the death of Jesus |/£/ 

Christ. Because he Hied ancT rose from the dead, no man needs to die the 
se cond death . When we die, we dieTulIy. When we rise. If wiWbe Because 
he died and rose ” bS ~ 

Michalson reiterates: “The continuity of our life resides 
not in us but in Him who by His grace has given us the prom¬ 
ise of life in Jesus Christ.” M 


40 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

60 Ibid., quoting Hobbes. Leviathan, ch. 38. 

61 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

M Ibid., p. 178. (Italics supplied.) 

68 Ibid., pp. 177, 178. 
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VI. Swedish-American Princell—Sinner's Punishment Comes to an 

End 


We must not fail to note a significant agitation over the 
question of Eternal Torment appearing among the Swedish 
Free Churches in the United States some time previous. Presi¬ 
dent Johann G. Princell, 54 of Ansgarii College, in Illinois, 
participated in a prophetic conference at Rockford, Illinois, 
April 21-26, 1891, at which gathering one of the topics was 
“Is the Future Punishment of the Wicked Limited or Unlim¬ 
ited (Endless and Conscious) ?” Princell maintained that when 
the death penalty is invoked “it has in view to render a crim¬ 
inal Jiarmless and to promote universal safety/’ This principle 
he then extends to God[s dealingjwith the wicked. 

1. Sinner’s Punishment Lasts Forever.— Princell inter¬ 
estingly maintained that divine ^punishment may be everlast¬ 
ing and at the same time “come to an end.” This is bow he 
expressed it, as he harmonized the two expressions: 

“Where no reform is possible, there God will annihilate the sinner. 
... The final punishment is the lake of fire^but there I believe it goes 
step by step to annihilation for the sinner. The being comes to an end 
but the punishment has not in a real sense en ded. The very circum¬ 
stance, that the being is gone, and is not permitted to live with God, is 
indeed a punishment and when this circumstance continues without an 

end^one can say that the punishment is of equal length. This annihila¬ 

tion of soul, spirit and body in the lake of fire may take a longer or 
shorter time, transpire under longer or shorter periods, but it moves 
toward that goal." 56 

2. No Eternal Suffering in God’s New Universe.— The 
punishment thus lasts forever, says^Princell, but not the suffer- 
ing. F ollow him farther: 

“When God eventually will be all in all, it appears impossible to me 


“ Johann Gustav Princell (1845-1915), of the Swedish Evangelical Free Church, was 
trained in the Augustana Synod Seminary and the German-American College of Philadelphia. 
After serving as pastor of Lutheran churches in Massachusetts and New York, he became 
president of Ansgarii College. In 1884 he became editor of Chicago Bladet, a Free Church 
periodical. From 1903 to 1908 he taught in the Swedish Bible Institute—a Free Church 
theological school—and from 1908 to 1914 was its president. He spoke at Bible and prophetic 
conferences, and was author of a history of the Jews in Swedish. 

66 Josephine Princell, J. G. Print ells l eimadsminnen (“Biography”), 1916, pp. 184, 185. 
(Italics supplied.) This was published at the request of the Swedish Evangelical Free Church. 
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to believe , that He could feel happy and know, that somewhere in His 
Creation wer e foun d a multitu de of suff ering beings , wh ose e xtreme tor- 

m ent would continue without an end . . . . With what I have said, I 
would not convey the thought that the suffering is over in the twinkling 
of an eye. It could last a forever and ever. But I want to emphasize, I 
cannot believe otherwise, than, however long the suffering continues, 
that sometime during the course of eternity there will be an end to the 
suffering creature, so that in reality there shall be no more curse, but 
God will be all in all and everywhere." M 

Princell never abandoned his conviction that “the punish¬ 
ment of the wicked would cease by the creature coming to an 
end.” 67 And that, of course, is one of the fundamentals of Con- 
ditionalism. 

And back again we turn to a veteran British Conditional- 
ist, with a half-century record of active witness. 

VII. British Conditionalist Sceats—Veteran Champion of 
Conditionalism 

For more than thirty years Frank W. Sceats, 68 of Glouces¬ 
ter, England, was president of the Conditional Immortality 
Association of Britain—an interdenominational organization 
which, by voice, effective literature, and annual conferences, 
championed the cause of Conditionalism, quietly spreading its 
principles far and near. For more than a score of years editor 
of Words of Life, as well, Sceats has for fifty years been affili¬ 
ated with the Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists, and 
other denominations in the public presentation of Life Only 
in Christ. He is author of a dozen standard Conditionalist tracts 
and brochures. 

Under Sceats’s leadership a steady stream of literature has 
flowed forth to many lands from scores of witnesses of various 
faiths. A glance at the titles of his own personal writings will 
indicate their broad scope: 

M Ibid. , pp. 185. 186. (Italics supplied.) 

G7 Ibid., p. 186. 

68 Frank W. Sceats (1883- ), ol Brethren background, in 1906 began preaching 

under Methodist auspices. He was also leader of a men’s Bible class, until he espoused Con¬ 
ditionalism. This resulted in his being expelled by the Brethren. Becoming a member of the 
Conditional Immortality Mission in 1908, and speaking for the first time at their annual 
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The Gospel of the Resurrection 

The Rich Man and Lazarus 

A Concise Statement of the Teaching of Conditional Im¬ 
mortality 

Concerning Them Which Are Asleep 

Purgatory> Rome's Fatal Error 

Eternal Life in Possession, Promise and Prospect 

The Source of Immortality: Adam or Christ? 

Shall We Know Our Friends in Heaven? 

Papers on Life and Immortality 

VIII. Three Afrikaans Theologians Voice Conditionalist Positions 

We can conclude this chapter with a trio of excerpts from 
three representative Afrikaans writers in South Africa, spread 
over a period of fifteen years. Here again we find striking sim¬ 
ilarity of statement on the part of these Dutch Reformed lead¬ 
ers. They are in line with the Christian spokesmen of other 
lands, languages, and faiths, whom we have been surveying. 
Note these key statements: 

1. Seminary Professor Keet —No Innate Immortal¬ 
ity in Bible. —First, Dr. Bennie B. Keet, professor at the 
Dutch Reformed Seminary at Stellenbosch Theological Semi¬ 
nary, declared in 1945 that the soul is not immortal, for at 
death the whole man dies: 

“When a man dies, it is not only the body that dies, but the whole 
man dies, so that his body and soul is i n the state of death. Thus says 
the Scriptures in several places where it speaks of the soul that dies. . . . 
THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL AS SUCH IS NOT SPOKEN 
OF IN THE SCRIPTURES ” " 

2. Pretoria’s Professor Marais—Soul Rests in ‘‘Realm 
of Death.” —Writing in 1957, in Die Brandwag (“The 
Watchman”), Prof. Ben Marais, professor of theology at Pre- 

conferences in 1909, and writing for Words of Life , be advanced in responsibility until at 
length he was elected its president in 1928. This post he held for thirty-one yean, or until 
1959, when he retired. And from 1937 onward he was concurrently editor of the Conditionalist 
journal Words of Life, until he resigned for health reasons in I960, after a period of twenty- 
three years. He is author of a series of smaller works on Conditionalism. He possesses one of 
the best libraries of Conditionalist works to be found in the Old World. 

“ B. B. Keet, Ons Redelike Godsdiens (“Our Reasonable Religion’*), p. 215. 
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toria University, in the Union of South Africa, asks and an¬ 
swers a related question in a Dutch Reformed periodical arti¬ 
cle, denying that discarnate souls go to heaven at death: 

"But where exactly does the soul go after death? Does it directly go 
to heaven? No. If we understand the Bible correctly it goes to the place 
designated in the Old Testament as sjeo l [sheol], and in the New Testa¬ 
ment as hades and is translated in the Afrikaans Bible as ‘Doderyk* 
(Realm of Death)." “ 

3. Cape Town Pastor Heyns—Whole Man Is “Prey of 
Death.” —The final excerpt, dated 1960, is from Dr. J. A. 
Heyns, Dutch Reformed pastor at Rondebosch, Cape Town. 
He says that the entire man falls a “prey” to death: “Further, 
as sin was not limited to a part of man, but brought the whole 
man under its power, so man falls —body and soul —as the 
prey of death.” 61 

That calls for resurrection of the whole man as his only 
hope. So the mortality of man and the tarrying of the whole 
man (soul and body) in the intermediate state of death, 
avowedly Conditionalist positions, are stressed by these three 
Afrikaans spokesmen. 


90 B. Marais, in Die Brandwag (“The Watchman”), March 29, 1957, p. 4. 

81 J. A. Heyns, Die onsterfiikheid van die Siel (“The Immortality of the Soul”), p. 87. 





CHAPTER FORTY-SEVEN 


Mass Communications Media 
Present Conditionalism 


There are three large-coverage, air-bqrne mass commu¬ 
nication media presenting the Conditionalist faith—sponsored 
by the Seventh-day Adventist organization—that must not be 
omitted. First, there is the worldwide Voice of Prophecy radio 
broadcast, daily and weekly, that has an amazing coverage. Sec¬ 
ond, there is the Faith for Today telecast, released over more 
than two hundred TV outlets. And third, there are the im¬ 
pressive It Is Written telecast films for intensive community 
impact, that are covering the major sections of North America. 

Harold M. S. Richards is the “Voice” for the first pro¬ 
gram. William A. Fagal is the telecaster on the second se¬ 
quence. And George E. Vandeman is the preacher-on-the-air 
for the third procedure. All three, it should be added, identify 
their denominational affiliation with each air borne program. 
They will be surveyed in the order listed. 

I. Richards—Worldwide Broadcasts Witness to Conditionalism 

Heretofore individual clergymen, and university, college, 
and seminary professors, principals, and presidents, archdea¬ 
cons and deans, bishops and archbishops, physicians, scientists, 
and librarians—and various other categories—-have been cov¬ 
ered. A radio broadcaster, with millions of listeners in his un¬ 
seen audience, who teaches and has taught Conditionalism over 
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William Fagal, H. M. S. Richards, George Vandeman—Proclaim Conditionalism Over Air Mass Media. 


the air for thirty years, has not been presented previously. A 
case in point is now brought forward. 

Harold M. S. Richards (1894- ), originator and 

speaker of the Voice of Prophecy broadcast, of Glendale, Cali¬ 
fornia, with its international coverage, is one of the unique 
radio personalities of our time. Richards comes of a preaching 
ancestry, one of his forebears being an associate of John Wes¬ 
ley. He is known the world around for his distinctive broad¬ 
casts. Graduating in theology from Washington Missionary Col¬ 
lege (now Columbia Union College) in 1919, he later received 
a Divinity doctorate from Andrews University. After a period 
of successful early evangelistic experience, with preliminary 
local radio broadcasting tryouts beginning in 1929, Richards 
increased his coverage to a small network of eight California 
stations in 1937. 

Then came the great expansion. Despite heavy handicaps, 
by 1942 a network of 225 Mutual stations was carrying his 
weekly gospel broadcasts. And by 1945 there were 570 station 
outlets, utilizing thirteen languages by that time, with a staff 
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of 120 to care for its unique Bible correspondence courses, 1 
which even included Braille. 

By 1947 the total had increased to 608 stations, including 
some of the strategic outlets in Europe. In 1949 the American 
Broadcasting Company network was added. And in 1956, 91 
stations of the National Broadcasting Company were added, 
with a potential listening audience of more than a million. This 
now required a budget of a million and a half dollars annually. 

1962 marked thirty years of continuous radio ministry for 
Richards—then utilizing three coast-to-coast networks, and with 
Bible correspondence schools in more than seventy languages. 
The Voice of Prophecy coverage at the close of 1962 was 506 
stations in North America and 499 stations overseas, broadcast¬ 
ing in some twe nty languages. 

The significant point for us in it all is that Dr. Richards 
preaches the Bible with a fidelity and a simplicity that has cap¬ 
tivated the hearts of millions. And this includes full salvation 
through Christ as the Way, the Truth, and the Life. He un- 
deviatingly teaches that immortality is a gift, bestowed by 
Christ upon the believer at His second coming, with its attend¬ 
ant resurrection of the righteous dead and concurrent transla¬ 
tion of the righteous living. 

From his very first broadcast Richards has consistently set 
forth Life Only in Christ as God’s wondrous provision, when¬ 
ever the nature and destiny of man comes into his recurring 
series of broadcasts, which cover the full-rounded gospel for his 
hearers annually. 

1. Divine Revelation Instead of Human Speculation. 
—Out of scores of sermons on life, death, and destiny, one will 
exemplify Richards’ simplified approach in presenting this 
Biblical evidence on the perennial question of immortality that 
agitates so many minds: 

1 Voice of Prophecy Bible School enrollees yield impressive totals—more than one million 
to date, with over one hundred thousand in 1962 alone. These lessons, wherein they deal with 
the n ature and desti ny of man, likewise^ hold to the Conditionalist position. So, the over-all 
commitment ol the VOtCe' of Prophecy is to Conditionalism. 
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“Sooner or later, into every mind there will come three great 
questions: Where did I come from? Who am I? and Where am I going? 
To put this into one sentence, At some time in our lives we all think 
deeply about the origi n, natur e, and destiny of man.” 3 

After thousands of years human wisdom is still baffled by 
the “unanswerable riddle, Where did I come from? and What 
is the origin of man? M Despite the advances of science and 
philosophy the question remains unanswered. 

“And when we ask the third question, Where am I going? What is 
the destiny of man? the wisest men on earth give us only guesses as they 
stand before the locked door of the tomb, behind which mysterious 
silence reigns." 

Declaring that “there is only one dependable source of 
information on these questions/’ and that is “divine revelation/’ 
Richards affirms that Holy Scripture alone “reveals the truth 
about the origin of man, his nature and destiny,” which we 
“cannot discover ... by any amount of speculation.” So, he 
says, we “turn to the Book of God for light and find it in the 
Bible’s grea test text”—John 3:16—God’s provision that we 
“should not perish, but have everlasting life” through believing 
faith in Jesus Christ. Thus: “According to this scripture, ever¬ 
lasting life is not natural with man. It is received as a gift by 
those who believe in Christ.” 

2. Three Views Concerning “Immortality.” — Turn¬ 
ing to the terms immortal and immortality, Richards first lays 
a broad Biblical groundwork. After stating that “immortal 
means not subject to death,” he notes one view concerning im¬ 
mortality for man: 

“Some have taught that all people, good and bad, have immortality; 
that everlasting life is inherent in man's nature. They believe that man 
has something about him that God Himself cannot kill, and that when 
a man dies, the ‘real man'—the soul or spirit—goes on living endlessly. 
If the man is a good man, they believe he goes to be with the Lord at 
death; but if he is bad, he goes to a bad place, but continues to live/' 

Richards then presents the second concept: 


1 H. M. S. Richards, 25 Sermons. The sermon “Immortality” appears on pages 71-79. 
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‘‘There is a second belief very similar to the first. Those who hold it 
believe that man naturally possesses immortality, but they differ from 
the so-called orthodox view in that they believe that even the worst of 
men will ultimately be saved and that, even though we do not under¬ 
stand how this can take place, they will eventually be restored to divine 
favor. Those who hold this view are termed Universalists." 

He next presents the third view, which he develops: 

“The third view is that man is not naturally immortal but mortal, 
and therefore subject to death. Those who hold this view deny that 
immortality is the natural inheritance of all men, but declare that it is 
a free gift from God; that it comes only through Jesus Christ and is 
revealed in His gospel. (2 Timothy 1:10.) They teach that the good 
alone will live forever/' 

That gets the three views, or schools of thought, before 
the listener. 

3. If Man Is Immortal, Warning Concerning Death 
Is Invalid. —Turning now to the Biblical portrayal, Richards 
continues: 

“Be fore man sinned, God warned him abo ut d eath as something to 
be feared and avoided. He told him that disobedience would bring death. 
If man is n at urally immortal and cannot die, why warn him about d eath? 
That death refer red to was spi ritua l, moral , and physical death of the 
complete man. Adam did not have immortality then, because death was 
threatened. The word immortal means ‘not subject to death.’ Adam w as 
not immortal because he was subject to death, and God warned him 
th at he would ‘ surely d ie* if he disobeyed.” 

There is, he adds, only one logical conclusion: 

“Therefore, since man was subject to death before sin entered the 
world, he was not immortal; and those who do not accept the gospel 
never can have im mortali ty. Si nce Adam was not immortal, he could not 
tran smit to his posterity th at which he himself did not have. But Adam 
was a candidate for immortality, and so are we.” 

4. Immortal Sinners and Moral Apostasy.— Reverting 
to the Genesis recital of how man was driven out of Eden with 
its tree of life, to “prevent man from being a sinner and living 
forever,” Richards reiterates how, after man was driven from 
the Garden, a guard was placed at the gate to “keep the way of 
the tree of life.” Then he states: 
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“God has declared that no man can live in sin and live forever. An 
im mortal sinner is an anomaly in God's moral u niverse, a nd as soon as 
man sinned God excluded him from the tree of life. The Creator thus 
made it impossible for man to partake of that life-giving tree and thus 
live forever in sin. The on ly way in which man can live forever is to 
break away from sin and be washed in the ‘fountain opened to the house 
of David . . , for sin and for uncleanness/ (Zechariah 13:1.) The only 
way for man to live forever is to receive the gift of life through Jesus 
Christ, the great antitypical Tree of Life." 

Commenting on Romans 5:12, and how all men have “in¬ 
herited the tendency to sin,” with death as a consequence, 
Richards repeats the truism: 

“Not having immortality himself, Adam could of course not bring 
forth immortal sons and daughters. So, friends, death passed upon all 
men, for all have sinned." 

5. God, Not Man, Inherently Immortal.— Turning to 
the terms immortal and immortality y the contention of some 
that all men possess deathlessness, or Innate Immortality, Rich¬ 
ards says: 

“The Bible states that 'death passed upon all men,* and if it has, 
then all men, being subject to death, are not immortal. If they are not 
immortal, they are mortal and subject to death. You cannot evade that. 
Job says, ‘Shall mortal man be more just than God?’ (Job 4:17.)** 

Pointing out that the word immortal occurs only once in 
all of Scripture (1 Tim. 1:17), and is there restricted to God, 
he presses the point: “So you see, friends, the only text in the 
entire Bible in which the word immortal is found attributes it 
to God and not to man.” 

6. Immortality Obtained Solely as Gift to Be Sought. 
—Similarly with the word immortality, it is likewise restricted 
to God (1 Tim. 6:15, 16). Richards then adds: 

“Here we find no reference to the immortality of man, but on the 
contrary are told that God ‘only hath immortality.’ The only way in 
which we mortals who do not possess immortality can ever have it is 
by a gift from God who alone possesses immortality.” 

But that is not all: 

“Not only do the Scriptures say that God alone has immortality, but 
we are told that it is to be sought for by men. ‘To them who by patient 
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continuance in well doing seek for glory and honour and immortality, 
eternal life.' (Romans 2:7.) God will reward with eternal life all those 
who by patient continuance in well doing seek His immortality. If man 
already possesses immortality, why should he seek for it? Jesus said, 
‘Seek, and ye shall find' (Matthew 7:7), but where shall we seek to find 
immortality? We must seek it in the gospel. ... (2 Timothy 1:10.)" 

7. Gospel Is Good News of Immortality Through 
Christ. —Richards explains the gospel as— 

"th e good new s that Jesus Christ came from heaven to die for men and 
thus give them the rig ht to have eternal life. Immortality, promised to 
man on condition of obedience, had been forfeited by disobedience. Adam 
could not give to his descendants that which he himself did not possess. 
There would have been no hope for the fallen race had not God, by 
the sacrifice of His Son, brought immortality within their reach.” 

The witness, then, of the gospel is this: 

“Through the gospel, the good news of salvation, Christ has brought 
to light the fact, not that all men are by nature in possession of im¬ 
mortality, but that a way has been opened whereby they may obtain 
possession of this attribute of God." 

8. Immortality Bestowed by Christ at Second Ad¬ 
vent.— Continuing the Biblical coverage with an examination 
of 1 Corinthians 15:53, 54, Richards asserts that when “this 
mortal (subject to death) will put on immortality (undying 
existence)/' then “release from the bondage of mortality” will 
be brought about, through Christ, for those who accept the 
power of His victory. Thus: 

“Death is the last enemy to be destroyed and then God's people will 
receive immortality. (1 Corinthians 15:26.) We need have no fear for 
those who are asleep in Jesus. Their life ‘is hid with Christ in God.' 
(Colossians 3:3)." 

Immortality as a “gift of God” is then stressed: 

“Immortality is the gift of God. It is given to His faithful followers 
at the second coming of Jesus, and not before. At that time He confers 
immortality upon His people and calls them to inherit the kingdom to 
which hitherto they have been only heirs." 

9. Sole Hope Through the Resurrection.— Only in 
Christ’s resurrection have we “hope of final resurrection and 
thus of immortality.” And then comes the glorious “change.” 
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This will occur simultaneously, as we shall “all be changed” 
together: 

“This occurs at the return of our Lord, as we read in 1 Thessalonians 
4:16, 17: Tor the Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, 
with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God: and the 
dead in Christ shall rise first: then we which are alive and remain shall 
be caught up together with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the 
air: and so shall we ever be with the Lord/ This is called the ‘blessed 
hope’ in Titus 2:13: ‘Looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious 
appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ/ “ 

10. Divine Revelation Answers Universal Ques¬ 
tion. —Richards closes by quickly summarizing the evidence in 
this simple statement: 

“Divine revelation thus brings clear answers to the universal question 
covering the origin, nature, and destiny of man. 

- “Where did I come from?—God created me. 

✓''‘‘Who am I?—A candidate for immortality. 

“Where am I going?—To be forever with the Lord!” 

Such is Richards’ simple, unadorned, Bible-based exposi¬ 
tion of man’s life, death, and destiny, given over the ether 
waves. It has a heart-to-heart appeal that brings conviction. 
And after thirty years on the air, Richards is reaching more 
millions than ever in his unique ministry. 

11. Fagal—210-Station Telecasts Include Conditionalism 

Faith for Today is the oldest continuous, denomination¬ 
ally sponsored, religious TV program in North America, 
launched in May, 1950. It remains in the forefront of religious 
telecasting, at the close of 1962 going out weekly over 210 
stations, with a vast viewing audience. These outlets cover 
every section of the United States, including Alaska and 
Hawaii, as well as various other countries, large and small— 
Australia, Bermuda, Brazil, Canada, Guam, Nigeria, the 
Philippines, and Puerto Rico. It was the first religious telecast 
to be shown in Australia, Brazil, and Nigeria. 

During 1962, for greater appeal it added color, and was 
the first religious telecast to do so. Its half-hour format is 
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slanted so as to appeal to the nonreligious viewer. In this it 
has been highly successful. It has had more than one million 
applications for its accompanying Bible correspondence school 
courses, with more than four million lessons sent out. Its 
records show some seventy thousand graduates of courses by 
the close of 1962. 

The speaker, William A. Fagal (1919- ), of New 

York State, focuses his program on God’s Word as the complete 
answer to every human problem. After graduating in theology 
from Atlantic Union College, and further work at the Seventh- 
day Adventist Theological Seminary, Fagal served as pastor in 
Buffalo, then in New York City. There for seven years he had 
a concurrent radio program. In May of 1950 he began his tele¬ 
cast venture over station WJZ in New York City. This has 
grown steadily until, as stated, it is now released over 210 sta¬ 
tions. It is really a team program, Mrs. Fagal appearing by his 
side in every telecast. 

In his approach Fagal has endeavored to follow the Mas¬ 
ter’s parabolic method—a dramatized story followed by satisfy¬ 
ing Bible answers to life’s great problems, in the form of a six- 
minute sermonette. This format has reached people in all 
levels of society—all the way from Sing Sing’s death row to 
high circles of influence. 

Since Faith for Today seeks to present Christ’s answer to 
every human problem, this, of course, includes the perennial 
question of man’s origin, nature, and destiny. In his Bible- 
buttressed sermonettes Pastor Fagal presents such topics as 
“What Happens at Death?” “Hope Beyond the Grave,” “Wait¬ 
ing for the Resurrection,” “Will God Punish Sinners?” 
“Heaven Is My Home,” “I Will Soon Travel in Space,” “Can 
God Eliminate Evil?” and others. Here are representative ex¬ 
cerpts from three of Fagal’s sermonettes, taken from his tele¬ 
vision scripts. 

1. Waiting in Hope for the Resurrection. —Alluding 
to Benjamin Franklin’s epitaph on the stone marker in an old 
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cemetery in Philadelphia, which declares that Franklin’s hope 
after death lay in the resurrection, Fagal declares: 

“The resurrection, with its subsequent hope of eternal life, brings 
order and reason out of what might otherwise seem to be chaotic and 
unreasonable. Death was not God’s original plan for man. . . . Man, by 
disobedience, has brought death upon himself as a natural consequence 
of his wrongdoing. But someday death will be no more: ‘The last enemy 
that shall be destroyed is death.’ (1 Cor. 15:26.) Then man will once again 
be restored to the ‘first dominion.’ (Micah 4:8.) God's beautiful plans, 
hopes, and dreams for us. His beloved children, will then be carried out 
eternally.” 

The resurrection, he says, is the focal point of human 
history: 

“The Bible points to the resurrection of the dead at the second com¬ 
ing of Christ as the great moment when this change will come. Bible 
writers have all looked forward to that moment of the focal point of 
human history. 'If a man die, shall he live again? all the days of my 
appointed time will I wait, till my change come.’ (Job 14:14.) Job knew 
that in the normal course of events death would finally claim him, just 
as it has all others down through history. After that he pictures himself 
as waiting for the resurrection. And where would he spend this waiting 
time? ‘If I wait, the grave is mine house.* (Job 17:13.)” 

Asserting that man sleeps during this “waiting time/’ 
Fagal continues: 

"How did Job picture the condition of the waiting ones? ‘So man lieth 
down, and riseth not: till the heavens be no more, they shall not awake, 
nor be raised out of their sleep.’ (Job 14:12.) He pictures death as a dream¬ 
less sleep, the same as every other Bible writer does, and the same as 
Jesus Christ Himself pictured it. Jesus said, ‘Our friend Lazarus sleepeth; 
but I go, that I may awake him out of sleep. . . . Howbeit Jesus spake of 
his death: but they thought that he had spoken of taking of rest in sleep.’ 
(John 11:11-13.) The Bible record very plainly brings out that Jesus 
raised Lazarus from the dead.” 

2. Man Totally Unconscious During Death-Sleep. 
—Despite popular misconceptions, the Bible’s positive declara¬ 
tion is that man is totally unconscious during death: 

“How much conscious thought goes on during this waiting period of 
deep sleep? None! The Bible's teachings are absolutely unmistakable on 
this point: ‘His breath goeth forth, he returneth to his earth; in that 
very day his thoughts perish.’ (Ps. 146:4.) ‘For the living know that 
they shall die: but the dead know not any thing. . . . Also their love, and 
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their hatred, and their envy, is now perished; neither have they any more 
a portion for ever in any thing that is done under the sun.’ (Eccl. 9:5, 6.) 
The Bible even states that a man who has died knows nothing about the 
subsequent activities of his children. 'His sons come to honour, and he 
knoweth it not; and they are brought low, but he perceiveth it not of 
them/ (Job 14:21.) And yet despite these clear teachings of God’s Word, 
this is not what many believe and teach in Christendom today.” 

Man must seek for, and put on, immortality: 

“The Scriptures definitely declare that God ‘only hath immortality’ 
(1 Tim. 6:16) and that men, ‘by patient continuance in well doing seek 
for . . . immortality, eternal life.’ (Rom. 2:7.) And, according to the Scrip¬ 
tures, we will receive this immortality at the resurrection when ‘this mortal 
must put on immortality.’ (1 Cor. 15:53.) Why should Christians preach 
an un-Biblica! doctrine first presented by Satan in the Garden of Eden 
when he contradicted God and lied to Eve in the words, ‘Ye shall not 
surely die’?” 

3. Christian Hope Is in Pledge of Resurrection.— 

Fagal then declares: 

“How much better is God’s plan, which simply allows him to sleep, 
not knowing anything of his family or the needs and grief of his dear 
companions. Someday they will have a happy reunion and meet Jesus 
together, being made perfect at one and the same time in His presence. 
Read thoughtfully the tremendous words written by the Apostle Paul to 
the Thessalonians. (1 Thess. 4:13, 14, 16-18.) 

“A few years ago a submarine sank off Cape Cod. When divers de¬ 
scended to the sunken wreck, they walked around the disabled ship, en¬ 
deavored to find some signs of life within. At last they heard faint tapping 
and recognized it to be the dots and dashes of the Morse Code. The words 
spelled out were, ‘Is there hope? ’ This is the constant cry of humanity. 
Everyone wants to know, Is there hope for us to escape? The Christian 
answer is, Yes, there is hope, because Jesus died and rose again. He paid 
the price for every sinner. He broke the power of the tomb by rising the 
third day and ascending to heaven, where He lives and dwells at the 
right hand of God.” 

4. Spirit Not Entity Capable of Separate Exist¬ 
ence. —Discussing the common concept that there is “some¬ 
thing” that returns to God, Fagal observes, in “What Happens 
at Death?”: 

“Does not the Bible say that something ‘goes back t o God’ ? Yes, it 
does. ‘Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was: and the spirit shall 
return unto God who gave it.’ (Eccl. 12:7.) But here is where many people 
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read something into the Scriptures that simply is not there. Great care must 
be exercised that we do not give to this word ‘spirit’ a meaning which the 
Scriptures do not give to it. 

“The Hebrew word here translated ‘spirit’ is ruach. This word appears 
379 times in the Old Testament and is translated in a number of ways, such 
as ‘breath/ ‘wind/ ‘courage/ and ‘anger/ It is also used to denote the life 
principle, the seat of the emotions, the mind, the heart, and even the moral 
character. The almost amazing thing, in view of the popular misconcep¬ 
tion of our day, is that this word ruach in all of its 379 times of use is never 
used to note an intelligent entity capable of existence apart from a physical 
body so far as man is concerned. Such a concept is entirely without founda¬ 
tion in the Bible.” 

5. Spirit Is Spark or Principle of Life.— Analyzing 
the Hebrew word ruach for “spirit/' Fagal explains: 

“Note how this word ruach is used elsewhere in this same book: ‘For 
that which befalleth the sons of men befalleth beasts; even one thing 
befalleth them: as the one dieth, so dieth the other; yea, they have all one 
breath [ruach]-, so that a man hath no preeminence above a beast. . . . 
Who knoweth the spirit [ruach] of man that goeth upward, and the spirit 
[ruach] of the beast that goeth downward to the earth?’ (Eccl. 3:19, 21.) 

“According to this verse both men and animals each have a ruach , 
with no difference seen between them. If then the ruach , or ‘spirit,’ of man 
were to become a disembodied, conscious entity at death, the ruach of 
beasts must do the same thing. But the Bible nowhere claims such for man, 
and no Christian, to my knowledge, claims this for animals/’ 

The “spark of life," Fagal adds, will be kept safe until 
the resurrection morn: 

“The ruach , which goes back to the God who gave it, is the li fe p rin¬ 
ciple, the spark of life, which God breathed into man’s nostrils at his 
creation. This life from God—which no man, incidentally, has been able 
to duplicate—at death goes back to the God who gave it. He keeps it safe 
with Him until the resurrection morning when He will return it to man. 

“We who have Christ Jesus in our hearts have hope in the face of the 
finality of death. We are able to look through our tears beyond present 
darkness and see future brightness in Christ’s second coming and reunion 
which will be a part of the resurrection day.” 

fi. Fires of Hell Not Burning at Present.— Turning 
to the question “Will God Punish Sinners?” and will that 
punishment be everlasting torment, Fagal introduces the 
problem with these words: 
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“How will God punish the wicked, and for how long? The ancient 
pagans conceived of an underground place where evildoers went after 
death for a period of regeneration. Everyone knows that the early Chris¬ 
tian church rather quickly drifted into apostasy and adopted many of the 
teachings and outlooks of paganism. This idea of the fate of the wicked 
drifted into the Christian church in the early centuries, and out of it come 
the concepts of limbo, purgatory, and an ever-burning hell." 

No soul, Fagal declares, is at present burning in the fires 
of hell: 

“Now let me perhaps startle you with what might appear to be a bold 
and even brash statement. According to the Bible there is not a single, soli¬ 
tary soul burning in the fires of hell at present. Here is a scriptural refer¬ 
ence to prove it, in the words of Jesus Himself: ‘As therefore the tares are 
gathered and burned in the fire; so shall it be in the end of this world. 
The Son of man shall send forth his angels, and they shall gather out of his 
kingdom all things that offend, and them which do iniquity; and shall cast 
them into a furnace of fire: there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth.' 
(Matt. 13:40-42.)’* 

7. Punished With Destruction at End of World. 
—Asserting that the resurrection of the wicked must take place 
before their punishment, Fagal says: 

“The wicked, then, will be punished at the end of this world. . . . Peter 
teaches that the wicked are being reserved until the day of judgment to be 
punished. ‘The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out of temptations, 
and to reserve the unjust unto the day of judgment to be punished.’ (2 
Peter 2:9.) And that makes sense. Surely God would not punish a man 
before he went to judgment. 

“The Bible also teaches that the wicked will be raised from the dead 
before they are punished. ‘But the fearful, and unbelieving, and the abom¬ 
inable, and murderers, and whoremongers, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and 
all liars, shall have their part in the lake which burneth with fire and 
brimstone: which is the second death.’ (Rev. 21:8.) It should be clear that 
if this punishment of hell-fire results in the second death, the wicked 
must have been raised from their first death.” 

8. After Punishment Wicked Cease to Exist. —This 
destruction of the wicked will take place on this earth at the 
close of the thousand years of Revelation 20, when the resur¬ 
rected wicked will attempt to capture the Holy City, and fire 
comes down “from God out of heaven” and devours them (v. 
9); that is “hell-fire.” And as to the results: 

“What will this fire do to the wicked? Read these plain teachings 
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from God’s Word: ‘For, behold, the day cometh, that shall burn as an 
oven; and all the proud, yea, and all that do wickedly, shall be stubble: 
and the day that cometh shall burn them up, saith the Lord of hosts, that 
it shall leave them neither root nor branch. . . . And ye shall tread down 
the wicked; for they shall be ashes under the soles of your feet in the 
day that I shall do this, saith the Lord of hosts.’ (Malachi 4:1-3.) How can 
these words be misunderstood? Plainly they tell us that the wicked will 
be reduced to ashes. For them this will be the ‘second death / ” 

Fagal expressly denies an eternally burning hell: 

“The psalmist also makes the matter very clear in the words, 'For yet 
a little while, and the wicked shall not be: yea, thou shalt diligently con¬ 
sider his place, and it shall not be.’ 'But the wicked shall perish . . . : they 
shall consume; into smoke shall they consume away.’ (Ps. 37:10, 20.) These 
words do not teach an ever-burning hell; they do not teach that the wicked 
will be tortured eternally.” 

The wicked will ultimately cease to exist: 

“The Scriptures teach that the time will come when the wicked will 
no longer exist. They state that even diligent searching for the place of the 
wicked—hell—will reveal only that it exists no more. The fires will have 
done their work and gone out. All through the Bible we find words and 
expressions like these applied to the wicked: ‘shall die,’ ‘perish,’ ‘melt 
away,’ 'fade away/ ‘wither/ ‘be as nothing/ ‘be no more/ ‘be destroyed/ 
‘consumed utterly/ ‘cut asunder.’ And there are others equally strong. 

“The Bible teaches that ‘the wages of sin is death; but the gift of God 
is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.’ The contrast is between 
eternal death and eternal life, not eternal life in both cases with suffering 
for the one and bliss for the other. . . . Only the righteous, those who 
accept Jesus Christ, are to have everlasting life. The fate of the wicked is 
to 'perish/ ” 


9. Mercifully Destroys Spurners of Proffered Life. 
—Summing up his presentation, Fagal stresses the marvelous 
blending of God’s justice and mercy: 

“God, then, will punish the wicked, but He will punish them in keep¬ 
ing with His own justice and love. He calls it His ‘strange act/ because it 
is so contrary to the long-suffering and mercy which He has always bestowed 
on the human family. He will mercifully destroy those who would not 
want to live eternally in the presence of God and the redeemed.” 

Such are samples of the Faith for Today witness to Condi- 
tionalism. 
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III. Vandeman—Covering Whole Regions, Stresses Conditional ism 

George Edward Vandeman (1916- ), bom in a minis¬ 

ter’s home in the shadow of Pikes Peak, with a bent for preach¬ 
ing while still a boy, received his training at Washington Mis¬ 
sionary College (now Columbia Union College) and Emmanuel 
Missionary College (a unit of Andrews University), and the 
University of Michigan. He began his ministerial activity in 
pastoral and evangelistic lines, then joined the staff of Em¬ 
manuel Missionary College, teaching theology and ministerial 
methods. (Photo on page 973.) 

This was followed by a successful period as a trainer of 
preachers on an international level, along with major evange¬ 
lism in various cities—including two years in London at the 
New Gallery Evangelistic Centre. His subsequent activities 
have been with religious telecasting, he having developed a 
sequence of unique television films called It Is Written, also 
in color. These have been viewed by millions over leading TV 
channels throughout the United States, Canada, and Hawaii, 
with remarkable results. 

Vandeman has developed an unusual approach in present¬ 
ing the gospel of Christ for today, covering entire regions by 
means of TV mass communication. In it all he forcefully and 
winsomely presents, as an integral part of his program, the 
principles of Life Only in Christ, man’s true condition in death, 
and the Biblical evidence on the ultimate fate of the transgres¬ 
sor. It has proved highly effective. Here are representative ex¬ 
cerpts. 

1. Unmasking the Psychic Masqueraders. —Speaking on 
the present day “Psychic Masquerade/’ with its plausible, be¬ 
wildering appeal, Vandeman says: 

“Psychic research has put on its laboratory coat and crept into our 
universities. It is tugging at the edges of the medical profession. The 
hypnotist is attempting to probe deeper and deeper into the secrets 
of life.” 8 


* George E. Vandeman, Touch and Live . The sermon “Psychic Masquerade" appears on 
pages 99-107. 
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Then he counsels: 

"We have come to a time when we dare not trust our five senses. 
Issues can no longer be safely decided by our eyes and our ears and 
much less our feelings. Some revelation from God is needed to guide 
the sincere seeker for truth.” 

He cites Isaiah 8:19, 20: 

" ‘When they tell you to consult mediums and ghosts that cheep and 
gibber in low murmurs, ask them if a nation should not rather consult 
its God. Say, Why consult the dead on behalf of the living? Consult the 
message of the counsel of God.' (Moffatt tr.) That is a straight, clear 
message from God. Isaiah is the gospel prophet. His message reaches 
through to the end of time. It was the Isaiah scroll, you remember, 
found in the Dead Sea cave, in 1947, that surprised an unbelieving world 
with its vindicating evidence for the Word of God.” 

2. Gospel Provision of Immortality. —Buttressing his 
positions with Scripture, Vandeman insists that it is— 

"on the resurrection morning—not at death—loved ones torn from us 
will be united with us again. In fact, the entire structure of Christianity 
rests upon the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead and the final 
resurrection of His follow ers in the last days.” 

After citing Psalm 146:3, 4 and Ecclesiastes 9:5, 6, Vande¬ 
man tells us: “The dead know nothing. They cannot remem¬ 
ber. They cannot love or hate or envy.” 

When will the glad reunion with our loved ones be? He 
tells us: 

"There is an hour coming when all the dead will hear His penetrat¬ 
ing, life-giving voice. And then, not at death, but on the resurrection 
morning, God’s waiting ones will come forth with the priceless gift of 
immortality. That's the gospel, pure and simple!” 

And, supported by Scripture, he adds: 

"One of the sweetest and most beautiful truths in all of God’s Book 
is that when a man dies he rests quietly, undisturbed by memories of a 
troubled life or by concern for his loved ones, until the promised resur¬ 
rection day.” 

3. Hoax Perpetrated by Fallen Angels. —Turning to 
prevalent misconceptions of what happens at death, Vandeman 
says: 
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“Why would we need a resurrection at the end of time if men go 
to their reward immediately at death? Why would Jesus need to return 
to this earth a second time, as He has promised, to gather His people, 
if they are already with Him now in Paradise? Why do the Scriptures teach 
a judgment down in the last days if men are already judged at death?” 

Then he asks pointedly: 

“Who gives the [“spirit”] messages in the darkened room? Who is 
masquerading in the disguise of those loved and lost? What are the 
powers that are unquestionably operating in the psychic world? We have 
seen what they are not. Then what are they? Who are they?” 

He answers succinctly, quoting Revelation 16:14 and 2 
Corinthians 11:13, 14: 

“According to the Word of God, these spirits which come to us and 
claim to be the dear ones taken away by death are not dead people. 
They are not living people. They are not people at all. They are fallen 
angels masquerading in the form of our loved ones.” 

Vandeman then adds the assurance: 

“Man’s hope is not in psychic phenomena, not in messages from a cold, 
filmy spirit land, not in the dead at all, but in the living Christ. . . . 

“Seeing our Lord face to face, joining our loved ones in the glorious 
light of never-ending day, nevermore to part—this is the promise! This 
is the gospel!” 

4. The Other Side of Death. —In another address, on 
“The Other Side of Death,” Vandeman declares: “I offer you 
God’s clear and unmistakable Word—the only satisfying an¬ 
swer to the question of the ages, 'Where are our beloved 
dead?’ ” 4 

And he warns: 

“To stray from the Scriptures for counsel on this vital question is 
to make a dangerous mistake. If we turn from this Book we leave behind 
the only infallible arbiter of divine truth.” 

Going back to the creation of man, Vandeman says: “Man 
became a living sou l as the resul^of the union of the bodyjvith 
the breath of Jife.” 

Then he explains: 

“If the union of the dust of the ground and the breath of life 


4 Ibid., pp. 82-90. 
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renders man a conscious personality and makes him a living soul, what 
happens to that soul, that personality, at death? The conscious personal¬ 
ity ceases to exist as such until the Life-giver reunites the body and the 
breath of life on the morning of the resurrection.” 

Speaking of Creation, he says: 

“In the beginning God formed man of two things—the dust of the 
ground and the breath of life. As a result of the union of these two 
man became a living, loving, acting soul. When he dies the two separate. 
The living, loving, acting soul ceases to be a conscious personality until 
the resurrection morning. Friend, that’s Scripture pure and simpler 

5. What Happens to Man at Death? —Answering the 
question as to where man goes at death, Vandeman explains: 

“According to the Scriptures, death does not mean to go to heaven. 
Death does not mean to go to hell-fire. Death does not mean to go to 
purgatory. Death does not mean to go to the spirit world. Death does 
not mean to go anywhere. Death simply means a cessation of life until 
the resurrection.” 

And this is the conclusion: “When a Christian dies he can 
know that in the resurrection morning not only will his life be 
restored but immortal life will be given him.” 

6. Resurrection Promise Rocked Pagan World. —In yet 
another address, on the resurrection—“Thy Dead Too Shall 
Live”—Vandeman climaxes by declaring: 

‘‘Here is a hope for men to live by—a hope that took a pagan world 
by surprise when it was first spoken. It rocked an entire civilization, and 
its effects have rumbled down through the centuries with increasing 
power. This faith which has strengthened and sustained men for 19 
centuries can do the same for you.” 

Then he appeals: 

“Will you just now allow the truth of it, the exhilarating, unshackling, 
redeeming truth of it, to penetrate every corner of your soul? If you do, 
you will live. This is the promise. This is the gospel. This is life—eternal 
life!" 6 

Such is the simple directness, based upon Scripture, that 
marks the Vandeman presentations on life, death, and destiny. 


6 Script, “Thy Dead Too Shall Live.’ 
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IV. Remarkable Total Testimony of Entire Denomination 

But that is not all. In addition to the mass communications 
media of the foregoing sections, we must present, as a fitting 
close, the more than eighteen thousand evangelistic workers 
forming the ministry of the Seventh-day Ad ventist Church— 
which sponsors the aforementioned major radio and television 
programs. Each and all of these hold to, and teach, Conditional- 
i sm. There are no exc eptions . Moreover, they conduct their 
worldwide work in 189 of the 223 coun tries and subdivisions 
(of t he United Nations' listing ), and operate in 928 languages 
—228 with publications." 

In addition to the national ministry indigenous to each 
country, they maintain a constant staff of some 2,300 foreign 
missionaries in these overseas lands, under Mission Board di¬ 
rection. 7 In all of the lands represented they uniformly teach 
Conditionalism. 

1. Huge Literature Distribution Supports Condition¬ 
alism.— It is impressive to note, first of all, that their 42 pub¬ 
lishing houses—scattered strategically over the globe, issuing 
285 periodicals, listing some 1,500 separate book titles in 
North America alone in 1962, and totaling more than 
$28,000,000 annual book and periodical sales 8 —do not publish 
a single item that deviates from the Conditionalist position. 9 
That likewise is a remarkable record and testimony. 

This is the largest Christian body (with a total baptized 10 
membership of one and a thi rd million) in which all a dherents, 
without exception, s ubscribe to and teac h Conditio nalism with- 

out reservations. And such profession is solely on the basis of 
Scripture evidence, buttressed by the testimony of history. 


. Beach, “General Conference Report, No. 2,” Review and Herald , July 29, 1962, 


8 All figures based on One-Hundredth Annual Statistical Report of Seventh-day Ad¬ 
ventists p. 27. 

p. [21] 5. 

a Statistical Report, p. 27. 

9 The cumulative listing of book and periodical sales from 1863 to 1962 reaches the 
amazing total of $467,208,255.52 (ibid., p. 32)—and every dollar’s worth is in support of the 
Conditionalist position wherever under discussion. 

10 Unbaptized children are included in the 1,931,265 Sabbath school membership enroll' 
ment (ibid., p. 19). But they, too, are similarly taught the principles and provisions of Condi- 
tionahsm. 
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2. Avowal of Conditionalism Prerequisite to Baptism. 
—Again, the Seventh-day Adventist uniform Certificate of 
Baptism to which each candidate for membership individually 
subscribes and which is given to the candidate, contains seven 
articles pertaining to Conditional Immortality. 11 To these the 
candidate must subscribe as a prerequisite to baptism and 
church membership. The result is a total worldwide body of 
one and a third million adherents to Conditionalism. In trans¬ 
ferring membership to any other of the more than 13,000 
churches in this sisterhood of churches encircling the globe, 
the individual member finds no deviation in belief as regards 
Conditionalism. 

3. Educational System Committed to Conditionalism. 
—Then, there is yet another unique phase—the Adventist de¬ 
nominational educational system. The 383 Seventh-day Ad¬ 
ventist colleges and secondary schools (with 5,140 teachers and 
59,583 students), as well as their 4,389 elementary church 
schools (with 9,143 teachers and 258,224 pupils), 11 are all just as 
staunchly Conditionalist. And this adherence is appropriately 
intensified in their two universities. There the teachers and 
students similarly subscribe, with augmented emphasis. 

This uniformity of emphasis—through grade school, high 
school, college, and university—is a record without parallel in 
educational annals. It shows how completely committed to Con¬ 
ditionalism is the Seventh-day Adventist Church and its com¬ 
ponent parts. It registers a witness that is consistent and un¬ 
deviating. And this constitutes an integral part of the world¬ 
wide testimony of Conditionalism to mankind today. Al¬ 
together, it presents a contemporary witness unprecedented in 
coverage and uniformity of testimony. Such is the commitment 
of a dedicated Christian denomination to the Conditionalist 
faith of their forefathers, back across the centuries. 


11 In the Certificate’s “Summary of Doctrinal Beliefs,” twenty-seven in number, seven 
(nos. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 16, 17) are devoted to life, death, and destiny, in rejation to the tran¬ 
scendent events of the Second Advent as the key to it all. Iliis indicates the vital place accorded 
to it. 

13 Ibid., p. 4. 
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CHAPTER FORTY-EIGHT 


Important Contributions 
Conclude Current Survey 


This chapter must remain unfinished—so far as the re¬ 
cording of the most recent Conditionalist voices is concerned. 
Additional spokesmen will have gone into print with new 
books or periodical articles before this volume will have come 
from the presses, and following that time, as well. The tide of 
Conditionalism is on the rise. Convictions are being constantly 
expressed, and will continue to be put forth. Revolt against 
the traditional view is spreading. 

As this present work joins the already available literature 
on this important question—as a historical tracement of the 
growing discussion and cumulative testimony of the centuries 
over the nature and destiny of man—we are persuaded that it 
too will make its impact on the thinking of the scholars of 
Christendom, creating an even greater interest, stimulating in¬ 
quiry, and resulting in still more forthright expressions of 
Bible-based truth as to the nature and destiny of man. 

The Tabular Chart, beginning on pages 864, 865, after the 
close of our last recorded witness, will afford an over-all picture 
of the twentieth-century revival of study in the area of our 
quest. The gist of the testimony of these writers, recorded in 
chronological sequence—with nationality, religious affiliation, 
post of responsibility, and stated positions on the three main 
features of Conditionalism—will enable the reader to reach 
his own conclusions as to the over-all evidence, and thus to 
evaluate the summarizing conclusions presented by the author. 
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Left: Dr. Moses C. Crouse, Professor of Theology, Aurora College—Bible Does Not Teach Inherent 
Immortality. Center: Dr. J. Carter Swaim, of National Council of Churches—Immortality Not Na¬ 
tive Endowment but Gift. Right: Bernard L. Bateson, Rector at Holton, England—Arraigns Tradi¬ 
tional Fallacies. 


Then will follow a summing up of the total evidence of the 
century in the light of the conspectus brought before us by the 
Tabular Chart, based upon the larger write-ups that lie back 
of them. We now turn to these most Tecent writers. 


I. Unique and Valuable Collation by Moses Crouse 

We introduce the witnesses of this chapter by citing a 
unique and valuable contribution—a survey of recent writers 
in this field, made by Dr. Moses C. Crouse , 1 professor of theol¬ 
ogy and history at the Advent Christian Coll ege, Aurora, Illi¬ 
nois. This appears in the form of a well-documented eighty- 
page brochure, Modern Discussions of Man*s Immortality 

(I960). It is the only other work of its kind with which I am 
acquainted, assembling the statements of scholars of recent 
years under convenient and logical chapter groupings. 


1 Moses C. Crouse received a thorough training at Aurora College, Central Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Garrett Biblical Institute, and Northwestern University, from which he 
received his Ph.D. in 1953. He is a member of learned societies in the fields of theology and 
church history. 
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This check list, produced by a competent scholar, who has 
made a careful, independent investigation, has proved valu¬ 
able. Though the coverage in this volume is considerably more 
extensive than Dr. Crouse’s, the findings are, in not a few in¬ 
stances, remarkably similar. This is but natural, inasmuch as 
the writings of the scholars cited are common property through 
publication, and thus available to any who take the pains to 
search them out. (I have also had the advantage of having a 
number of scholars in England, on the Continent, and in other 
sections of the world, spotting such book and periodical items 
for me.) 

1. Growing Group Denies Bible Basis for Innatism. 
—Dr. Crouse accurately shows that, despite the common con¬ 
cept of the soul as an innately immortal entity, living on in¬ 
dependently after a man dies, there are a growing number of 
prominent contemporary theologians who now challenge this 
traditional belief in Innate Immortality. Crouse notes the fact 
that “the Platonic view of the soul as an undying entity is 
now widely believed to be a concept foreign to the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures/' 2 

This meaningful turn of events, Crouse holds, is clearly 
“related to the revival of Biblical Theology that has taken 
place since World War I.” And with it have come a “renewed 
interest in and concern for eschatology (the doctrine of the 

last th ings).” The shift in viewpoint on the nature and destiny 
of man was an inevita ble result. So this important book was 
published to “establish the fact that the doctrine of natural 
immortality is [by this growing group] no longer thought to 
be grounded in the teachings of the Bible.” 8 

2. Bible Does Not Teach Inherent Immortality.— 
The citations assembled have been gathered into progressively 
arranged chapters, “somewhat akin to the development of the 
general study of eschatology.” Not all men cited are out-and- 


a Moses C. Crouse, Modern Discussions of Man’s Immortality, p. 6. (Italics supplied.) 
* Ibid. 
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out Conditionalists, though some are. But their “primary 
affirmation” is that “the Bible does not teach that man is by 
nature an immortal being.” 4 That is a basic Conditionalist con¬ 
tention, though in negative form. The scope of the Crouse 
brochure may be seen by scanning the first twelve chapter 
headings, with supporting testimony from scholars: 

“1. Mortal Man—Immortal God.” 

"2. Immortality, a Gift/’ 

“3. Man Is Mortal.” 

“4. Man, a Unified Organism.” 

”5. The Whole Man Dies.” 

”6. Death as Sleep.” 

‘7. Resurrection, Not Immortality.” 

”8. The Resurrection of the Body 
A Spiritual Body 
Guarantor of Personal Identity 
A Whole Man.” 

“9. Resurrection, Parousia, and Judgment.” 

”10. Resurrection to Life.” 

”11. Man’s Ultimate Destiny 

Is It Eternal Torment? 

Is It Universalism? 

Is It Conditionalism? 

A Rationalist Approach 
A Theological Approach 
A Scriptural Approach 
Destruction 

Criticism of Conditionalism.” 

”12. The Consummation.” 8 

3. Wide Denominational and Geographical Spread.— 
Scanning the sweep of the Crouse assemblage and the caliber 
of the witnesses presented, one sees that this stirring is largely 
among recognized scholars, often with national and even inter¬ 
national fame. There is also wide denominational and geo¬ 
graphical spread. For example, as to man’s mortality, Crouse 
quotes, in chapter one, from the Anglican scholar Dr. F. J. Tay¬ 
lor, of William Temple College, Hawarden, England; and 
Dutch theologian Hendrik Kraemer, director of the Ecumeni¬ 
cal Institute of Bossey, Switzerland. 


* Ibid., p. 9. 


5 Ibid., p. 4. 
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On “Immortality, a Gift” (chapter two), Crouse cites Prof. 
R einh old Niebuhr (Evangelical and Reformed), of Union 
Theological Seminary; and Lutheran Church bishops Gustaf 
Aulen and Anders Nygren, of Sweden; Methodist Harold Rob¬ 
erts, professor of systematic theology and philosophy of religion 
of the University of London; Baptist Dr. Harold H. Rowley, 
professor emeritus of Hebrew language and literature at the 
University of Manchester; Episcopal bishop James A. Pike, of 
California; Methodist dean Clarence T. Craig, of Drew The¬ 
ological Seminary; as well as Evangelical and Reformed chap¬ 
lain Dr. Paul E. Irion; and Methodist Dr. Paul Ramsey, pro¬ 
fessor of Christian ethics at Princeton University. 

On “The Whole Man Dies” (chapter five), excerpts are 
drawn from Methodist Prof. Edmund Perry, chairman of the 
department of history of religions, Northwestern University; 
Anglican Alec R. Vidler, canon of St. George’s Chapel, Wind¬ 
sor; and Prof. Paul Tillich, professor of philosophic theology, 
Union Theological Seminary and Harvard LJniversity. 

4. Galaxy of Illustrious Names Cited. —On “Death as 
Sleep” (chapter six) Crouse draws upon Presbyterian Prof. 
T. W. Manson, of Manchester University; Lutheran Dr. Ethel- 
bert Stauffer, professor of New Testament at the University of 
Erlangen, Germany; and professor of Biblical criticism, Dr. 
William Manson, of the University of Edinburgh, Scotland. 
On “Resurrection, Not Immortality” (chapter seven) Crouse 
drafts on Methodist superintendent D. T. Niles, of Ceylon; 
again on Lutheran Prof. Ethelbert Stauffer, of Erlangen; and 
Congregationalist Prof. C. H. Dodd, of the universities of Man¬ 
chester and Cambridge; and Canadian John Short. 

On the “Resurrection of the Body” (chapter eight) versus 
the immortality of the soul, Crouse brings on the witness of 
Methodist dean and professor of Biblical theology, Bernhard W. 
Anderson, of Drew Theological Seminary; and archeologist 
Dr. G . Ernest Wright, p rofes sor of Old Testament at McCor- 
mick Theological Semi nary and Harvard: along with Canon 
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Vidler, of Windsor, and Lutheran Eric H. Wahlstrom, of 
Augustana Theological Seminary; Prof. Christopher R. 
North, dean of the faculty of theology of the College of North 
Wales; and Dr. J. A. T. Robinson, dean of Clare College, 
Cambridge; and Presbyterian William C. Robinson, profes¬ 
sor of ecclesiastical history, Columbia Theological Seminary, 
of Decatur, Georgia. 

5. Remarkable Range of Scholarship Represented.— 
To these are added Oxford professor of divinity, H. R. Goudge; 
Disciples of Christ Dr. William Robinson, professor at Butler 
University; chaplain David H. Read, of the University of Edin¬ 
burgh; German Lutheran Prof. Karl Heim; and the celebrated 
Dr. Oscar Cullmann, professor of New Testament exegesis at 
the University of Basel and the Sorbonne; along with Lutheran 
Dr. T. A. Kantonen, professor of systematic theology at 
Hamma Divinity School. And on “Man’s Ultimate Destiny” 
(chapter eleven) draft is again made on Lutheran Dr. Kan¬ 
tonen; on Methodist dean A. C. Knudson, of Boston Univer¬ 
sity; Quaker Dr. D. Elton Trueblood, professor of philosophy 
at Earlham College; and canon of Birmingham Cathedral, 
H. D. A. Major. A real contribution to knowledge of the field 
has therefore been made by this collation. 

6. Greek Origin of Innatism Widely Perceived.— In 
his concluding chapter Dr. Crouse sums up his investigation by 
stating that— 

“modern Christianity has significantly faced up to the fact that one of the 
tenets of orthodoxy is not a Biblical doctrine but rather is rooted in 
Greek philosophy. In attempting to establish this point the author has 
quoted from many different branches of the Christian Church, though 
not all. The very conservative wing of the Church has not been able to 
see non-Biblical elements in their teachings about man and his destiny. M * 

7. Ground Swell of Revolt Under Way. —Noting “that 
there always has been a significant number of thinkers who 
have believed that eternal life is mediated to mortal men 


8 Ibid., p. 77 . 
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only through the grace of God,” Crouse refers to a distinct cur¬ 
rent— 

“ground swell of opinion rising up to proclaim that the Biblical doctrine 
is concerned with the resurrection, through God's merciful purpose, and 
not with some theory of immortality grounded in man’s nature." 7 

He rightly contends that ‘"God's truth is not validated by a 
majority vote of the populace, or of the scholars/’ He sagely 
says: “Truth is not more true because a larger number pro¬ 
claim it than when it is held only by a few, or even when it is 
lost for a time in oblivion.” 8 

But such testimony does establish the fact that Condition- 
alism is not to be associated with lack of Biblical scholarship 
and intellectual training, and not to be castigated as a heresy— 
for many of Christendom’s most widely esteemed orthodox 
scholars so hold. It is not the penchant of the naive and the 
incompetent. That charge is laid low for all time. 

8. Resurgence of Bible Study Brings Corrective Swing. 
—It was following World War I that there came a “resurgence 
of Bible study in Europe, England, and finally around the 
world.” Crouse then makes this observation: 

“With this renewed emphasis upon Biblical Theology (particularly 
in contrast to the philosophically grounded theology of the liberal tradi¬ 
tion) came a sharp reaction against many of the presuppositions of 
the liberalism of that day." 9 

Following a recognition that “the Bible should be inter¬ 
preted in terms of its own claim of being a revelation of the 
living God,” came the widespread conviction— 

“that it should be interpreted not through the categories of Hellenistic 
thought, but that Biblical proclamations be seen as developing from the 
thought-forms of the Hebrew-Jewish traditions." 10 

So, along with this revolution in thought has come “a re¬ 
examination of many Scriptures that have been considered 
closely akin to Hellenistic thought.” 11 One of the results has 


T Ibid. 
» Ibid. 


* Ibid., p. 78. 
’o Ibid. 


Ibid. 
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been that insistence on the “eternal torment of the wicked” 
has been “greatly curtailed/* The tendency of some has, of 
course, been to swing to the opposite extreme of Universalism. 
But a far larger number have come to adopt staunch Condi- 
tionalist convictions—that of the ultimate and utter destruc¬ 
tion of the impenitently wicked. Such is the valuable contribu¬ 
tion of Moses Crouse. 

II. National Council’s Swaim—Immortality a “Gift,” Not 
“Inherent” Endowment 

We now turn to individual witnesses. In the International 
Journal of Religious Education 12 for April, 1960, Dr. J. Carter 
Swaim, 13 of its editorial board, had an illuminating article 
titled “Life and Immortality,” which exemplifies the present 
growing denial that immortality is an inherent possession of 
man, but springs instead from Greek philosophy and involves 
the common dualistic concept of body and spirit. 

1. “Notion” of Immortal Soul Not Biblical, but 
Greek. —Declaring that it was Christ who “brought immor¬ 
tality to light,” Dr. Swaim exposes the Greek origin of the pop¬ 
ular concept of Innate Immortality: 

“The notion that every human being comes into the world possessed 
of an immortal soul is Greek rather than biblical. The Greeks held that 
man was composed of two parts, body and spirit. The body is subject 
to decay, but the spirit is eternal.” 14 

The Hebrews, on the other hand, he says, did not so di¬ 
vide man, but “regarded him as a person.” Referring to 1 Tim¬ 
othy 6:16, stating that God “alone has immortality,” Swaim 


13 “An official publication of the Division of Christian Education, National Council of 
Churches. ** 

18 J. Carter Swaim (1904- ), United Presbyterian, was trained at Washington and 

Jefferson colleges, Western Theological Seminary, and University of Edinburgh. A period 
of teaching at American University. Beirut, was followed hy fourteen years of pastoral work 
in Edinburgh, New York, and St. Louis. After ten years as professor of New Testament at 
Western Theological Seminary he became executive director of the Department of English Bible 
of the Christian Education of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America. 

14 J. Carter Swaim, “Life and Immortality,” International Journal of Religious Educa¬ 
tion, April, I960, p. 18. (Italics supplied.) 
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adds: ‘‘This runs counter to the popular notion that every 
human being is ‘an immortal soul.’ 

2. Man Only “Immort-able”; God Alone Immortal.— 
Answering poet Hawthorne’s inquiry as to whether we were 
not “meant to be immortal,” Swaim says pertinently: “The 
answer is that man is immort-able—that is to say, capable of 
attaining or receiving immortality. Our normal state is one of 
lifelessness.” 18 

Then comes this careful distinction: 

“God 'alone has immortality’—and this by reason of his own being 
and nature. He is the self-existent one. This is what he meant at the 
burning bush: ‘I am who I am* (Exodus 3:14). God is the only one 
inherently immortal. Any other being who possesses immortality must re¬ 
ceive it as a gift. That is precisely the good news of Easter. Christ has 
brought life and immortality to light.” 17 

3. Not Native Endowment but Gift of God. —Dr. 
Swaim continues by placing the Greek dualism in contrast with 
the Biblical portrayal: 

“The contrast is evident when we consider again the Greek notion 
that immortality applied to one part of man’s being. Another part of him 
was held to be inherently evil and subject to decay. There was indeed a 
Greek epigram that a body is a tomb. The inadequacy of this doctrine is 
revealed in one of their own legends.” 18 

Swaim concludes by declaring impressively that eternal 
life is ever a “gift” of God: 

“Eternal life is not something with which we are natively endowed, 
nor to which we are naturally entitled. It is a gift which God, who alone 
possesses it, bestows upon us. But it is in the nature of a gift that we do 
not have to accept it. We can reject it if we like.” 18 

Furthermore, “this gift is mediated to us through a Per¬ 
son [Jesus Christ], not through abstract reason nor wonderful 
philosophical schemes.” 20 

Such is Dr. Swaim’s clear statement of position in the 
International Journal of Religious Education for April, I960. 21 

15 Ibid. 16 Ibid. 17 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

18 Ibid., p. 19. (Italics supplied.) This, Swaim states, concerned the goddess Aurora, 
and Tithonus, and Zeus, and the 'gift of everlastingness,” which faded. 

19 Ibid.. (Italics supplied.) 20 Ibid. 

21 Inquiry of Dr. Swaim elicited the response that there had been practically no “un- 
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III. McCormick’s Knight—Innatism Based on Apocrypha Not 

Bible 

Over in Britain, at the April, 1960, Annual Meeting of 
the National Bible Society of Scotland, Prof. George A. F. 
Knight, 22 then of St. ^Andrews University, Edinburgh, but now 
of McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, spoke on “The 
Message of the Reformation." After referring to the nonca- 
nonical books of the Apocrypha, which were introduced into 
the Septuagint in the Inter-Testament period, Knight ind icted 
“ four doctrines"—including innate “immo rtality of the soul” 
and Purgatory— as without foundation or authority in either 
the Old or the New Testament. Not all of the four, however, 
were r ejected by the church of the Reformation. Here is 
Knight's charge: 

“I would mention four doctrines that have arisen from the Apocry- 
pha which are not in the Old Testament nor i n Oie New Testamen t. 
First, t he immortality of the so ul, as understood by the Greek philosopher 
Plato. Second, the pre-existence of the soul, an idea that came out of the 
East and not from the Old Testament. Third, Pu rgator y, which is not 
found anywhere in the Bible, and Fourth, prayers for the dea d. These 
are all in the Apocryp ha. It is interesting that th e Church rejected some 
o f these, bu t kept some of the others 33 

Platonic Innate Immortality, then, according to Knight, 
is not found in the Bible. 

1. Resurrection Proffered Hope of “Life After 
Death."— Referring back to Jerome's Vulgate translation of 
the Bible, Knight states that Jerome, findi ng himself unable to 
t ranslate the Old Testa me nt f rom the Septuagin t, t urned to 
the Hebrew original, which, Knight notes, is “without the addi- 
tion of the four doctrines" mentioned. Then, turning to the 

favorable reaction” from readers to the position taken. On the other hand, request came 
from another publication for permission to reprint. Similar word comes from the editor of 
Theology Today. 

22 George A. F. Knight (1909- ), Church of Scotland, was trained at the Uni¬ 

versity of Glasgow. He first saw mission service in Budapest, Hungary, and was then minister 
to two Scottish churches. He was next professor of Old Testament in Knox College, New 
Zealand, then lecturer in Old Testament at St. Andrews University, Scotland, and is cur¬ 
rently professor of Old Testament at McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. He is author 
of several volumes. 

23 George A. F. Knight, “The Message of the Reformation,” For All Nations (Record 
of the National Bible Society of Scotland), October, 1960, p. 3. (Italics supplied.) 
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“positive element” in the Reformation “rediscovery of the 
Bible,” Knight stresses the resurrection as the “great hope of 
life after death.” Note his searching words: 

“I want to mention a p ositive element in the Gospel which the 
Refor mation rediscove red th at has nothing to do with the Apocrypha, 
but comes straig ht to us from the Old Testament and the New Testa¬ 
ment. It is the great hoj)e of life after death. The Bible, without the 
Apocrypha, has nothing to say about the immortality of the soul, noth¬ 
ing about the pre-existence of the soul, nothing about Purgatory, noth¬ 
ing about praying for the dead; the Resurrection is the doctrine that 
comes to us from the Old and New Testaments—the Resurrection of the 
bodyr 24 


That is vitally important. 

2. Reformers “Shaken” Away From Medieval Innat- 
ism.— Declaring that the term “body” is used to design ate the 
“whole person.” Knight sets forth the contrast between the 
resurrection and the traditional survival concept, through im¬ 
mortality of the soul. Here are important words, fraught with 
meaning: 

“Our wholeness can only be known and expressed through our 
bodies as part of the whole persons that we are. Our physical bodies may 
be changed but in the Resurrection it will be the whole of each one o f us 
that is concerned — body, soul and spirit . This is His promise to us in the 
Bible, and not just the survival of the soul . That is Good News; that is 
part of the Good News that the medieval Church could not preach. No 
wonder that scholars before the Reformation were afraid of the Hebrew 
Bible. They were afraid that by going back to it it might shake their 
faith, because they were preaching the immortality of the soul. When the 
Reformers came, returning to the original Hebrew or Greek of the 
Bible, their faith was shaken, but it was shaken into finding the 
Gospel !” 25 

That is true. B ut, alas, not of all. Luther, Knight says, 
went “back to the original Bible.” And our students today 
learn Greek and Hebrew “in order to understand the author¬ 
ity of the Gospel.” 28 So, even in the Scottish Bible Society meet- 


24 Ibid., p. 4. (Italics supplied.) 

25 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) And Luther, it will be remembered, at the dawn of the 
Reformation discovered the fallacy of Innate Immortality and of the theory of consciousness 
in death. On Luther see this work, pp. 65-79. 

Ibid. 
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ing in 1960 the significance of the Bible witness on life after 
death is touched upon. 

3. Soul Not Self-existing “Separable” Entity. —In his 
A Christian Theology of the Old Testament, published while 
Knight was still at Knox College, New Zealand, he wrote of the 
creation of man and the unitj, or single “entity,” of his being: 

“The result of God's [creative] action was not a soul within a body, 
one that could later be extracted from that body and which could then 
continue to exist apart from the body, when the body finally crumbled 
in the dust. Man is not an amalgam of two separable enti ties, dus t and 
the breath of life. He is one entity 27 

And in chapter twenty-six (“New Heavens and a New 
Earth”), under “Life After Death,” Knight wrote of the atti¬ 
tude of the Reformers and of the Reformation “return to au¬ 
thority of Scripture.” 

“It is natural that they [the Reformers] should have approached the 
OT at that time from the background of philosophical thought which 
they had inherited with all Europe, and that emerged from the renewed 
study of the Greek philosophers that was one cause of the Renaissance. 
Amongst other conceptions that were 'in the air* at that period was the 
universally accepted doctrine of the immortality of the individual soul. 
It has been the modern study of the OT itself, however, which has of¬ 
fered the Christian Church a wholly different basis for the Christian hope 
of a life beyond death, and one that is fully in accord with the hope 
which the NT proclaims.” ” 


And, Knight adds, concerning the nephe sh, or soul, in the 
Old Testament: “The ‘Greek’ notion that God addresses 
merely the human soul, as if the latter were an entity separable 
from the body , is therefore an idea alien to the Bible.” 79 This 
“alien” idea came, he repeats, from the “philosophy of 
Greece.” Knight thus accords with multiplied scores of other 
awakened scholars. 


27 George A. F. Knight, A Christian Theology of the Old Testament, p. 34. (Italics 
supplied.) 

® Ibid., p. 334. (Italics supplied.) 

29 Ibid., p. 337. (Italics supplied.) 
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IV. Western’s Cocks—Man Lives Again Only by Resurrection 


And now this terse word from Principal H. F. Lovell 
Cocks, 80 of Bristol's Western College, England, who likewise 
holds that man is not “naturally immortal.” He lives again 
only by “resurrection from the dead.” That, says Cocks, is the 
“message of the Bible”: 

“The Bible teaches that God created man by breathing His Spirit 
into the dust of the earth, and so bringing into existence the nephesh, 
or living personality. When God withdraws His Spirit man dies and re¬ 
turns to the dust. Thus man's life is lived by favour of God. Nowhere in 
the Bible is the human soul regarded as naturally immortal. The only 
way in which man can live again after death is by a resurrec tion—a 
miracle ” 81 

“Apart from the gTace of the forgiving God, there is no hope for him. 
For he can be saved only by being raised from the dead. Not a natural 
immortality of the soul, but resurrection from the dead by the power of 
God, is the message of the Bible.” 32 

This point has been repeated so often that it is now almost 
a refrain. 


V. Catholic Professor-Editor Davis—Innatism “Alien to 
Christianity” 


As previously noted, the current agitation regarding the 
immortality question has likewise appeared within Roman 
Catholic circles. We have already taken note of scholarly Car¬ 
dinal Billot at Rome and the two French clerics, Tresmontant 
and Tremel, 83 in France, each giving expression to similar 
sentiments. We will now listen to an English priest, Charles 
Davis, 34 professor of dogmatic theology at St. Edmund’s Col- 


*° Harry Francis Loveu. Cocks (1894- ), Congregationalism was trained at New 

College, University of London. He was minister successively at Winchester, Hove, Hudingley 
Hill, and Leeds then professor at Yorkshire United College (1932-1937), principal of Scottish 
College (1937-1941), and principal of Western College (1941- ). He was chairman of the 

Congregational Union of England and Wales (1950-1951). and is author of seven major books. 

31 H. F. Lovell Cocks, A Handbook of Christian Theology, p. 76. (Italics supplied.) 

32 Ibid., p. 78. (Italics supplied.) 

33 On Billot, Tresmontant, and Tremel see this work, pp. 772-774, 918-922. 

84 1 Chahix® Davis (1923- ), Roman Catholic priest, was educated at St. Brendan’s 

and St. Edmund’s colleges, and the Gregorian University at Rome. He was first professor of 
apologetics (1949-1952), and since 1952 has been professor of dogmatic theology at St. 
Edmund’s. He is also editor of The Clergy Review. 
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lege in Ware (Hertfordshire), England, and since 1960 editor 
of Clergy Review, as well. 

In Easter week of 1957 Davis presented a paper at the 
Conference of Ecclesiastical Studies. This subsequently ap¬ 
peared in printed form in the March and April issues of his 
Clergy Review for 1958, and in 1960 was reprinted in Theol- 
°gy Digest. In this paper, and subsequent article, Davis declared 
that the immortality of the soul concept is not “Biblical/' but 
is actually “alien to Christianity.” Like many Protestant scholars, 
he likewise sets the Innate Immortality and resurrection posi¬ 
tions over against each other as irreconcilables that “cannot be 
harmonized.” Here is his key paragraph: 

“It is possible for the clear grasp we now have of the spirituality and 
natural immortality of the soul to lead us unwittingly to adopt a world¬ 
view that is not Christian —that is in fact incompatible with the Biblical 
and Christian world-view. The idea that death is the liberation of the 
soul from the body, and that immortality or the after-life is the blossom¬ 
ing into full flower of the natural life of the soul, now no longer im¬ 
peded by matter, is alien to Chri stianity. In this sense one can say that 
immortality of the soul and resurrection of the body represent two out¬ 
looks on the meaning of life and two accounts of man's destiny that can- 
n ot be harmonised ” 88 

The similarity of these views, occasional Catholic as well 
as Protestant, is more than coincidental. 


VI. Princeton’s Hendry—Reinterprets “Westminster’s” Statements 

One of the more recent portrayals of changing concepts 
in Presbyterian ranks was issued in 1960 by Dr. George Stuart 
Hendry , 36 professor of systematic theology at Prince ton The¬ 
ological Seminary. In this impressive paperback (John Knox 
Press) Professor Hendry presents “a contemporary interpreta¬ 
tion” of The Westminster Confession for Today, as it is titled. 


35 Charles Davis, “The Resurrection of the Body,” Clergy Review (vol. 43), March and 
April, 1958, p. 138. See pp. 137-150; 205-216. (Italics supplied.) In a footnote he refers 
favorably to the Cullmann volume. On Cullmann see this work, pp. 913-917. 

M Georoe Stuart Hendry (1904- ), Presbyterian, was born in Scotland and educated 

in the universities of Aberdeen and Edinburgh, witn graduate work in Tubingen and Berlin. 
From 1930 to 1949 he was minister at Bridge of Allan, and then on the faculty of the 
University of Edinburgh (1931-1934). Since 1949 he has been professor of systematic theology 
at Princeton. He is author of a number of books. 
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First of all, the fundamental declaration should be noted as 
to the supremacy of the Word over that of any confession or 
creed: 

"The Word of God is the only i nfallible rule of faith and life. No 
other document—not even one published under the best auspices of the 
church—can be regarded in the same light Z' 37 

So, on the premise of “this cornerstone of Protestant faith” 
(the Holy Bible), Hendry builds his “present-day interpreta- 
tion of the Westminster Confession of Faith/* 38 On this premise 
he explains the many contemporary calls for revision, includ¬ 
ing re-examination of the question of the immortality of the 
soul. The reason for this needed reinterpretation is stated thus, 
on a summarizing page: 

“Although the [Westminster] Confession is formally accepted by 
Presbyterian Churches, many individuals have called for revision, others 
for an entirely new Confession ” 88 

And the reason given is this: 

“The crux of the difficulty is that the Confession comes from the 17th 
century, an age of legalism, individualism, and clearly defined boundaries 
between good and evil. Today, new insights from the Bible and new 
social, economic, and political conditions require us to reinterpret 
ancient truths 40 

That gets the matter before us. 

1. Anglican Origin of Presbyterian Confession. —The 
significance of this “reinterpretation” can best be understood 
in the light of Hendry’s illuminating “Introduction.” After 
alluding to the ancient Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, and the 
Reformation attempt to draw up a “Protestant” confession, 
Hendry comes to the Westminster Confession, “held by the 
Presbyterian Church as their principal ‘standard.’ ” 41 He ex¬ 
plains that the Confession was originally drawn up by “an 
assembly of divines,” commissioned in 1643 “by the English 

37 George S. Hendry, The Westminster Confession for Today—a Contemporary Inter¬ 
pretation, back cover summary, (Italics supplied.) 

38 Ibid. 

a® Ibid. 

40 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

41 Ibid., p. 9. 
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Parliament in order to prepare a scheme for uniformity of 
religion in the recently united kingdom of England and 
Scotland.” 42 

This assignment was “completed” in 1646, and was like¬ 
wise “adopted by the General Assembly of the Church of Scot¬ 
land in 1649.” 43 It was subsequently “brought to America by 
the early settlers, and was adopted by the General Synod of 
the Presbyterian Church in 1729,” and then by the United 
Presbyterian Church, and finally the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States. Dr. Hendry then wryly observes: 

“It is surely one of the ironies of history that Presbyterian Churches 
throughout the English-speaking world should hold as their standards a 
group of documents which were almost entirely the work of episcopally 
ordained clergymen of the Church of England ” 44 

2. Present-Day Reservations Re the Confession. —But, 
Hendry continues, “the [Westminster] Confession of Faith 
was not intended to serve as a text for instruction in the Chris¬ 
tian faith.” That, he says, was the “function” of “the two Cate¬ 
chisms which accompanied it.” 46 But, “since the Catechisms 
have largely fallen into disuse,” he states that this catechetical 
“function has tended to devolve on the Confession.” Now 
comes the crucial point: “The propriety of using the Confes¬ 
sion as the basis of an exposition of the church’s faith at 
the present day” demands "further consideration” because, 
frankly— 

“the Confession no longer holds the same place in the mind of the church 
as it did in the past. . . . 

“While most Presbyterian Churches on both sides of the Atlantic 
continue formally to accept the Confession, they do so with certain ex¬ 
pressed and unexpressed qualifications and reservations.” w 

Some have “introduced changes in the text of the Con¬ 
fession itself,” by alteration, elimination, or addition. Some 
have “taken formal action to define the sense,” so as to “pre- 

* 2 Ibid., pp. 9, 10. 

43 Ibid., p. 10. 

44 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

46 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

46 Ibid., p. 11. (Italics supplied.) 
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elude certain inferences.” Others have adopted “brief state¬ 
ments of faith” as “interpretations of, and supplements to,” 
the Confession. 47 

3. Propriety of Taking “Exception” Explained.— 
Speaking of the anomaly of accepting and at the same time 
criticizing the Confession, Dr. Hendry appeals to the “cen¬ 
tral principle of the Reformed faith,” “that the Word of God 
is the only infallible rule of faith and practice,” and that “no 
other document—not even one produced under the best ec¬ 
clesiastical auspices—can be regarded in the same light.” 48 
The Reformers’ “break with the Roman Church” was be¬ 
cause the humanly devised Roman Church “ ‘dogmas’ ” were 
held to be “ ‘divinely revealed,’ ” and therefore “ ‘infallible 
and irreformable/ ” The Westminster Confession, on the con¬ 
trary, “explicitly and emphatically” affirms that “ ‘all decrees 
of councils’ and ‘doctrines of men’ are subject to the judgment 
of ‘the Supreme Judge’ ”—the “ ‘Holy Spirit speaking in the 
Scripture.’ ” Therefore creeds and confessions are “open to 
correction ” Hendry then states: 

“Immunity from criticism is the last thing its authors would claim 
for the Confession. Their main endeavor is to refer us to the Word of 
God; if continued study of the Word of God (and it has been under con¬ 
tinuous study in the church during the three centuries that have elapsed 
since the Confession was drawn up) leads us to take exception to some 
statements in the Confession, this is not to show disrespect for it; on the 
contrary, it is to treat it with the highest degree of respect ” M 

This highly important and illuminating statement ex¬ 
plains certain modern trends and actions in Presbyterian ranks. 

4. Present-Day “Journey” May Require Revision of 
“Map.” —Dr. Hendry discusses how “acceptance” of the Con¬ 
fession can properly be “combined with exception to some 
of its statements”—that acceptance of a “system of doctrine” 


* T Ibid. 

« Ibid. 

Ibid., p. 12. 

60 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 
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“does not imply acceptance of every single doctrine in it” 51 
Even the “ordination formula” of the Church of Scotland 
declares the propriety of “recognising liberty of opinion on 
such points of doctrine as do not enter into the substance of 
the faith.” And Hendry adds, “Doctrines are not faith,” but 
are “statements of faith in propositional form.” Professor 
Hendry interestingly compares “faith” to “a journey, or a 
pilgrimage,” while “doctrine may be then compared to a 
map.” B2 Then he adds: 

“New conditions under which the journey of faith has to be made, 
require that the maps of doctrine, which did good service to our fore¬ 
fathers in their journey, must be revised and amended if they are to 
fulfil that service for us” N 

5. Dogmatism in “Shadowy Region Beyond Death.”— 
He points out that the Westminster Confession was “a product 
of the seventeenth century,” and consonant with the under¬ 
standing and temper of the times, that it was “excessively 
legalistic,” 54 as was characteristic of the period. Moreover, it 
was designed “to prepare a form of church government” rather 
than to determine “matters of doctrine.” It was more “a con¬ 
stitutional than a confessional document.” 65 Furthermore, it 
sought to give “categorical answers to all questions.” And this, 
significantly, was— 

“particularly evident in the two final chapters, in which the Confession 
takes us, so to speak, on a conducted tour of the shadowy region beyond 
death, and not only does it know how to distinguish the stages of the 
journey we shall have to take there, but it predicts the issue of the final 
judgment with a confidence hardly befitting those who will be neither 
judge nor jury, but judged.” w 

Everything, Hendry explains, is presented in “terms of 
black and white,” with no “intermediate shades of gray.” And 
it deals with election in such a manner that “it becomes impos¬ 
sible to follow it.” 67 


81 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

“ Ibid., p. 13. 

M Ibid., p, 14. (Italics supplied.) 
« Ibid. 

“ Ibid., p. 15. 

“ Ibid. 

67 Ibid., p. 16. 
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6. Not New Confession, but Adjustments of Old.—D r. 

Hendry’s own attitude is clearly stated thus: 

“Should any reader interpret these observations as a plea to the 
church to consider whether the time has not come to trade in the Con¬ 
fession for a new one, the writer would not take serious exception. He 
would point out, however, that until a new and better Confession is 
forthcoming, we must continue to use the old one, with such adjustments 
and repairs as may be necessary to keep it in a roadworthy condition. 
The present commentary has been written in the belief that the Confes¬ 
sion of Faith, if it is treated with care and discrimination, can still render 
valuable service to the traveler on the road of faith." M 

7. Immortality of Soul Derived From Plato. —With 
this indispensable background before us we are now prepared 
for Professor Hendry’s discussion of the crucial chapter thirty- 
four—"of the state of man after death, and of the resurrection 
of the dead,” and the area of "eschatology” and its "limitations” 
as to defining and spelling out "the last things.” 56 "Christian 
hope,” Hendry says, is "founded on faith in Christ,” and 
"especially His resurrection.” He then warns of the "danger 
of wishful thinking” as concerns "continuance after death.” 80 
And he adds: 

“ The inexorable finalit y with which death closes off all earthly pros- 
p ects and severs al l earthly tiesTas prompted men to seek some way to 
prove to themselves that death is not the absolute end and to discover 
some prospect of a continuance after death /* 81 

Then he specifies, pointing out the Platonic origin of the 
"immortality of the soul” theory: 

“One of these, which is of great antiquity and which is endorsed by 
the Confession, is the theory of the immortality of the soul; according 
to this theory it is only the body that dies, the soul does not die; indeed, 
the soul is incapable of dying, ‘having an immortal subsistence'— this ar¬ 
gument is derived from Plato, who reasoned that since only things that 
are composed of parts can fall to pieces, the soul, being a simple and 
uncompounded essence, as he thought, cannot be dissolved."® 2 

That statement should not be forgotten—"this argument 
is derived from Plato.” 


M Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 
w Ibid., p. 243. 

00 Ibid., p. 244. 


61 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

62 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 
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8. Reasons for Questioning Innate Immortal-Soulism. 
—Hendry explains the matter in this way: “The idea of the 
immortality of the soul was received in the Christian church 
very early, and there it was combined with the idea of the 
resurrection of the body.” Thus the common concept of the 
"immortality of the soul provides a basis” for the “continuing 
identity of the individual.” 63 But he adds: 

“On the other hand, however, there are several reasons which have 
led many people to question whether the immortality of the soul should 
be considered an integral part of the Christian hope ” 04 

Dr. Hendry then lists these three considerations: 

(1 ) The Bible “gives no support to the idea that the 
soul is immortal, i.e., incapable of dying.” Such a position 
“would tend to blur the distinction, so important in the 
Bible, between man, who has his 'appointed time’ (Job. 7:1), 
and God, 'who only hath immortality’ (1 Tim. 6:16).” 06 It 
likewise conflicts with the Biblical portrayal of man and death. 

(2) “If death means the separation of an immortal soul from a 
mortal body, and if the soul is the bearer of the self, man cannot really 
be said to die at all; he merely ‘shuffles off this mortal coil/ This hardly 
seems to accord with the Biblical attitude t oward death. . . . 

“From the Biblical point of view the theory of the immortality of 
the soul looks li ke a s op histicated attempt to take the sting put of death ” m 

(3) It is “too fragile” to support hope in the “life to 
come”: 


ft The idea of the immortality of the soul is too fragile and precari¬ 
ous a foundation to support the hope of the life to come. The Christian 
hope is based, not on human prospects for survival, but on the promises 
of God, which are more sure.” 67 



Such are Hendry’s points. 


9. “Immediate” Reward at Death Would Nullify 
Judgment.— Noting the problem of the “intermediate state” 
—the “interval” between the end of one’s own life and the “end 
of the world”—Dr. Hendry writes: 


83 Ibid., pp. 244. 245. "Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

64 Ibid., p. 245. (Italics supplied.) 0T Ibid., pp. 245, 246. (Italics supplied.) 

86 Ibid. 
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“The focus of the Christian hope in the New T estam ent is on the 
end of the world : th e coming of Chri st, the r esurrectio n of the dead, 
the last judgment, and the final dis pos ition o f mankind all belong 
here.”* 


Hendry next raises this question, and then observes: 

“Does the individual come into the enjoyment of this hope imme¬ 
diately at his own death , or does he have to wait for the end of the 
world? The Confession answers that the soul passes to its final and eternal 
destiny immediately after death , while the body awaits the end of the 
world; the soul has only to wait for its reunion with the body/’ 09 

But Dr. Hendry says pointedly: 

“The obvious objection to this ingenious theory is that, if the souls 
of the righteous and the souls of the wicked are assigned to their ap¬ 
pointed places immediately after death, there would seem to be no 
meaning left to the last judgment (which is the theme of the next chap¬ 
ter); for if the sentences are already executed on the souls, what need 
is there for them to be pronounced on the souls-reunited-with-their- 
bodies?” 70 

Hendry summarily disposes of the Roman Catholic limbus 
infantium and limbus patrum for unbaptized infants and Old 
Testament saints: 

“These conceptions deserve to be repudiated, not merely because 
they lack a basis in Scripture (a lack they share with some of the no¬ 
tions advanced by the Confession), but because they detract from the 
fin ality of death and the decisiveness and sufficiency of the work of 

Christ.” 71 

Hendry concludes this section by stating that “the Chris¬ 
tian hope does not look for a mere continuation of the present 
form of existence” Again, “The life of the world to come is 
of a different order” from the present life, and “in passing from 
this side to that we must ‘ be changed! ” And this involves the 
“resurrection of the body/* ,a 

Such are some of the considerations in Dr. Hendry’s con¬ 
temporary interpretation. It too recognizes the Platonic, non- 
Biblical, traditional basis for Immortal-Soulism. It is a signifi- 


Ibid., p. 247. 

72 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 


**Ibid., p. 246. 

Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 
70 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 
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cant statement, now used in seminaries and officers’ train¬ 
ing classes. 

VII. Anglican Rector Bateson—Arraigns Traditionalist Fallacies 

Another stalwart current contender for the Conditionalist 
faith is the Reverend Bernard L. Bateson/ 8 currently rector 
of Holton, Somerset, England, and periodic contributor to the 
Conditionalist Words of Life . In a searching article titled “Hu¬ 
man Tradition or Biblical Truth?” in the August, 1961, issue, 
Bateson begins with this truism: 

“During the course of the Church's history times have come when 
the tradition of the centuries has had to be examined and set aside as 
unscriptural, despite its prevalence. Such was the case at the time of the 
Reformation, when many long-standing traditional teachings of the 
Church had to be swept away under the clear light of Biblical truth, in¬ 
cluding such dogmas as Transubstantiation and Purgatory'.” 74 

Then he adds: 

“But there has always been, on the other hand, a tendency to hold 
on to traditions at all costs, and a refusal to re-examine them afresh in 
the light of the Bible. For example, it was only in the last century that 
th e Church of Scotland ventured to repudiate the idea of the eter nal tor¬ 
ment in hell of non-elect infants who died in infancy. Yet to-day such an 
idea is revolting and abho rre nt to the last degree to the Christian be ¬ 
liever .” 78 

1. Five Basic Planks in “Traditional Scheme.”— Not¬ 
ing the tendency among many Evangelicals to regard the Ref¬ 
ormation as “complete and final,” with no further light to 
come, Bateson cites Pastor John Robinson’s memorable fare¬ 
well sermon to the Pilgrims in 1620—that more light was to 
“break forth” from the Word, and be received. He comments 
on the blessings that would have come had this sound counsel 
been heeded. On the contrary, ostracism has been the usual 


73 Bernard Lionel Bateson (1907- ), of Methodist background, after studying various 

faiths and lecturing for a time, attended Clifton i heoiogical Seminary, Bristol, in preparation 
for the ministry. He was ordained to the ministry of the Church of England and became curate 
of All Saints church, Woodford, and then rector of Holton. His attention was first directed to 
Conditionalism through reading Edward White’s Life in Christ. 

74 Bernard L. Bateson, “Human Tradition or Biblical Truth?” Words of Life, LXV 
(August, 1961), p. 170. 

76 Ibid. 
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reward. This has been specifically true of the doctrine of “Life 
only in Christ.’' 76 Ba teson then lists five basic pla nks in the 
“traditional Scheme of Salva tion,” as generally held. These 
are: 

“1. Adam was created an immortal being''—the term 
“living soul,” being understood as indicating an “immortal 
soul.” 

“2. He was placed in paradise on probation for everlasting 
life”—the death warning for disobedience referring only to 
the “body,” not to the “immortal soul,” which would “go on 
living for ever.” 

“3. By his fall he brought upon himself and all mankind” 
the “prospect of eternal misery of the soul,” whether “through 
imputation to them of Adam’s sin, or by possession of a sinful 
and corrupt nature.” 

“4. The curse of breaking God’s law being death, Jesus 
Christ came to bear that curse through death upon the cross.” 
Incongruously it is held that “in the case of mankind this death 
means conscious eternal torment in hell fire.” 

“5. For those who receive Jesus Christ as their Saviour 
and Lord, there is . . . eternal happiness,” while for rejecters 
there is “everlasting life in torment.” 77 

Such, Bateson holds, is a fair statement of the “traditional 
teaching of the churches.” 78 But he earnestly avers that in each 
o f th ese “trad itional” positions a “human interpret ation” has 
been “added” to the “p lain teaching of the Bib le.” These addi¬ 
tions he proceeds to examine with care and effectiveness. Note 
them. 

2. Divergent “Interpretation” Added to Bible Truth.— 

(1) The Bible nowhere teaches that man became “an im¬ 
mortal being,” for God “only hath immortality” (1 Tim. 6:16). 
Man became a living soul (Gen. 2:7). The animals also are 
said to be “living souls” (Gen. 1:21, 24), and to have “spirit.” 


™ ibid .. p. m. 
" Ibid. 

78 Ibid. 
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If ‘‘man is immortal,” then the “animals are immortal too.” 
That goes too far. 

(2) The Bible nowhere states that man's “immortal soul” 
goes on “living for ever.” Nor is the “spirit which returns to 
God some immortal, living, personal entity.” “At death” man 
truly “returns to the dust”—for “dust thou art” (Gen. 3:19). 
In support Bateson cites Principal J. Stafford Wright’s 70 What 
Is Man? (1955, page 151), on “spirit, or breath” as the “life- 
principle” which at death returns to God, who gave it. 

(3) The Bible nowhere states that “because of Adam’s 
sin all were made liable to e verlasti ng misery” —except by 
twisting the Biblical expression, “death,” to mean “everlast¬ 
ing misery.” 

(4) The death that Ch rist die d on the cross, in paym ent 
of the “wages o f sin,” is lueralJ^DEATH.'^Jesus Christ “actu¬ 
ally and literally took the wages of sin.” “He bore the threat¬ 
ened penalty—DEATH!” 80 

(5) For those who fail to heed the gospel the punishment 
is not, according to Scripture, “everlasting life in torment” but 

“destruction.” It means going into “eternal fire,” just as in the 
case of Sodom and Gomorrah—“not because they are still burn¬ 
ing, but because the fire burnt them with eternal results.” In 
support, Bateson this time cites Dr. Basil Atkinson’s Pocket 
Commentary of the Bible . 81 Here is the Atkinson quotation: 

“This [the illustration of Sodom and Gomorrah] is the Scriptural 
picture of eternal fire, and ought to make quite plain to us that eternal 
fire consumes once for all with an irrevocable result, and does not con¬ 
tinue burning for ever. Not only does our Lord select the^ destruction 
of t hese ci ties as an illustration of the final judgment, but the language 
is taken up in the Apocalypse to describe the same thing.” 88 

3. Supporting Citation From Archdeacon Guillebaud. 
—Bateson closes his illuminating and logical article by quoting 
three pertinent paragraphs from the late Archdeacon H. E. 


70 J. Stafford Wright is principal of Tyndale Hall, Bristol. 

80 Bateson, loc. ctt. (Full capitals his.) 

81 On Atkinson, see this work, pp. 881-888. 

82 Basil F. C. Atkinson, Pocket Commentary of the Bible, Part II, on Gen. 19:24, p. 181, 
quoted by Bateson, op. cit p. 174. 
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Guillebaud, able missionary to Rwanda, 83 on the relation of 
the traditional doctrine of Eternal Torment to the sound 
preaching of the gospel. The venerable archdeacon contends 
that the supreme question is “ ‘What does the Bible really 
say?’ ” He stoutly denies that fear of the “ ‘eternity of endless 
t orment’ ” is the “ ‘mightiest motive o f soul-w inni ng,’ ” and 
challenges anyone to find a si ngle text that “ ‘connects soul- 
winning^ with_^er^a_seeming_^u^estmn of the doctr ine of 

endless torment/ ” Paul, with all his “ ‘driving force’ ” as an 
evangelist, never used such an argument. Guillebaud suggests 
that the proponents of “ ‘eternal torment’ ” consider whether 
they have “ ‘been resting more on tradition than on the Word 
of God.’” 84 Bateson closes with Guillebaud’s earnest appeal: 

“ ‘No Protestant should object to being asked to re-examine any 
traditional belief in the light of the Word of God, searching the Scrip¬ 
ture to see whether these things be so/ ” “ 

So, vigorous and respected voices continue to ring out in 
the new decade in defense of Conditionalism and in denial of 
the dogma of the eternal torment of the incorrigibly wicked. 

VIII. Scientist Schweitzer—Innate Immortality a Greek Derivation 



It is refreshing to note the interest and convictions of 
professional men outside the ranks of the clergy as concerns 
this matter of the nature and destiny of man. For example, 
there is a research radiochemi st. Dr. George K. Schweitzer, 86 
professor of chemistry at the University o f T ennessee, also con¬ 
nected with the Atomic Energy Commission at Oak Ridge, and 
director of health physics for the Nuclear Service Laboratory. 
He is an active Baptist, and his special religious interests lie 


83 On Guillebaud, see this work, pp. 803-814. 

84 Bateson, op. cit ., p. 175. 

85 Ibid., p. 176. 

f George K. Schweitzer (1024- ) , Baptist, was trained at Central College, Columbia 

University, the University of Illinois, and Mew rork University, and is now professor of 
chemistry at the University of Tennessee and research radiochemist with the Atomic Energy 
Commission at Oak Ridge. He is author of a textbook and numerous scientific papers in the 
spheres of science, philosophy, and religion. He is active in church work ana seminars in 
religion. Already having a Ph.D. in nuclear chemistry, he is now completing a doctorate in 
religion. “ "—~ --- 
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in natural science and its relations to Christian faith. Dr. 
Schweitzer has lectured at more than fifty college and uni¬ 
versity religious conventions. Interested in this present quest, 
in letters to the author dated November 2, 1961, and January 
17, 1962—from which I quote by permission—Dr. Schweitzer 
wrote: 

“As I see the innate immortality idea, it is distinctly a Greek 
derivative. There would appear to be little from the strict Hebrew tradi¬ 
tion inherent in the concept; and further, the New Testament writers suc¬ 
cumb very little, if at all, to the temptation to ‘baptize’ the idea. I feel that 
innate immortality fails to do justice to the Creator-creature separation 
which is such a dominant theme of the Hebrew-Christian historical J 
stream. That w hich is immo rtal is divine ; and you and I are not divine! 

The Hebrew-Christian tradition, as I understand it, does not teach the 
immortality of the soul, but the resurrection of the total man.” 

He cites Dr. Cullmann’s book in confirmation. (On Cull- 
mann, see pages 913-917.) 

“It is very interesting to note that all the creeds of the historic 
Church look forward to 'the resurrection of the body,’ not to the im-^.- 
mortality of the soul.” 

IX. Conditionalist Kearney—Assembles Brilliant Quota of French 

Writers 

A fruitful search into contemporary French writers on 
aspects of Conditionalism has just been completed by Clar¬ 
ence J. Kearney, 87 veteran writer and editor. It was suggested 
that these findings be published in periodical article form, 
which could be quoted from directly. This has been done. A 
real contribution has thus been made, now giving contemporary 
French and Swiss voices their rightful place along with Con¬ 
ditionalist writers of other lands. These have appeared in serial 
form in th e Ad vent Christian Present Trut h Messenger, of Live 
Oak, Florida. 88 All translations from the French have been 
made by Mr. Kearney, himself an ardent believer in Condi- 

. 57 Clarence J % Kearney (1654- ),. Advent Christian, was trained at the French 

Canadian Baptist Institute Feller. McGill University, and Aurora College. After a period as 
journalist in New England and the Midwest he was for fifteen years on the editorial staff of 
the Chicago Herald-Tribune. He then turned to Christian relations work, and later became 
editor of The Present Truth Messenger. Deeply interested in French-speaking Protestantism, 
he discovered a strong Conditionalist testimony, as here presented. 

88 Present Truth Messenger, March 1, 8, 15, 22, 1962. 












Left to Right: (1) Clarence J. Kearney—Editor, Present Truth Messenger. (2) Roland de Pury, French 
Missionary to the Cameroons—Deliverance at Advent, Not Death. (3) Alfred F. Vaucher, Professor 
Emeritus, at Collonges Seminary—Handbook of Conditionalism. (4) Seiichi Hatano (d. 1950), Presi¬ 
dent, Tamagawa University—Resurrection Is From “Nothingness." 


tional Immortality. The credit for the witness of this section 
therefore goes to collaborator Kearney. 

The nineteenth-century French and Swiss Conditionalist 
writers—among whom Dr. Emanuel Petavel was pre-eminent 
—have already been presented in Part II. Kearney mentions 
De Pury, De Coppet, Antomarchi-Doria, Mehl, Mehl-Koehn- 
lein, Bourget, Crespy, De Sassure, Hering, La Morte, Von Hoff, 
Berdiaeff, Bertoud, Carrel, LaVelle, and Vaucher. Many of 
these are also noted by Dr. J. Cruvellier, in his La notion de 
chdtiment eternal (“The Concept of Eternal Punishment’’). 
It is an impressive list, and attests a growing chorus, for there 
are many others, not cited, who share these views. We can 
give only samplers here, which authenticates the contemporary 
French Protestant witness to the various facets of Conditional¬ 
ism. We have elsewhere cited Barth, Brunner, and Cullmann. 
Here are others. For example, Dr. Marc Boegner, presi dent of 
t he French Protestant Federation, also firs t pre sident of the 
World Counc il of Churches, is a Conditiona list. Now note 
six in sequence. 

1. De Pury—Deliverance at Advent, Not Death.— 
First observe the powerful advocacy of Prof. Roland de Pury, 
climaxing a profitable ministry in Lyon , with service in a 
West A frican P rote stant Seminary^ in the Came roons. In his 
Presence de VEternite he warns against the “ravages” of the 
Platonic “doctrine of the immortality of the soul,” and says 
searchingly: 
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“If our sou l is by nature immortal; if it is in no way touched by 
death; if death is not its wages . . . w ho then is this Saviour who saves us 
from a death that only seems like death, who gives us only what we al¬ 
ready possess?” w 

He adds earnestly that Immortal-Soulism “nullifies the 
Cross/ * “c heapens the love of God,” and brings “confusion.” 
Here is another De Pury statement, uttered with startling 
forthrightness: 

“We are forced to this conclusion: the Christian is a man who does 
not believe in the immortality of the soul. He believes God created him 

body and soul; that God has condemned him to death, body and soul, 
and jhat God, through Jesus Christ, will resurrect him, body and soul. . . . 
To believe in the Father, Son and Holy Spirit is to believe in the mortal¬ 
ity of our soul and to wait on Him alone for deliverance , which our soul 
needs as much as our body. . . . 

“In Christ is our help and not in ourselves, certainly not in our soul , 

of which there is not the least spark which does not succumb to death ” 90 

Then comes this classic: 

“Never speak of the life which death lifts up, but of the Life which 
raises the dead. 

“It is not death that delivers us, but the death of death, the resur¬ 
rection. It is not death that reunites us with Christ, but His Return. 
do not ‘fly away to eternal dwellings’; we "wait for the Bridegroom?’''” 

2. Mehl—Christianity Teaches Mortality of Soul.— 
Dr. Roger Mehl, professor at the University of Str asbourg , 
writing in 1953 in Notre vie et notre mort (“Our Life and 
Our Death”), maintains that the “life beyond” is entered only 
through the gateway of the resurrection. For example: 

“The soul is not an islet of divinity which finds itself shut up in the 
human body. T he soul shares the fate of the entire pers on. A sinner, it 
needs salvation, for without this it will die. It is therefore the mortality 
of the soul that Christianity teaches. . . . 

“Let us reflect also that the doctrine of the soul's immortality is an 
elimination of the problem of salvation, because Tt b ecomes in itself a sat- 

vation. W hat need is there of a Saviour if salvation comes so naturally^ 

. . . But all the Scriptures testify to our inability to save ourselves. And it is 
precisely at this point that in our pride, in our passion to be like God . . . 
we have invented the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. . . . One can¬ 
not be truly a Christian and believe in the immortality of the soul ” 92 


89 Roland de Pury, Presence de VEterniti, pp. 129, 130. 

90 Ibid., pp. 132, 133. ^ Ibid., pp. 133, 134. 

ft2 Roger Mehl, Notre vie et notre mort , pp. 56, 57. 
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It should be noted that Dr. Meld's wife, Mme. Herriade 
Mehl-Koehnlein, likewise on the faculty at Strasbourg, in 1951, 
in L'homme selon Vapotre Paul (“Man According to the 
Apostle Paul”), takes the same position—that immortality is 
never attributed to man but springs from Greek philosophy. 

3. De Coppet—Punishment Eternal in Results?— Pass¬ 
ing the clear statements of Pierre Bourget, in his Problem of 
Death and the Beyond (1956), we note “Pastor de Coppet,” 
as he was known, in The Great Problems of the Beyond , which 
went through thirteen printings, who candidly confesses: 

“For a long time I have been committed to this last-named opinion 
[Conditionalism], with an ever-increasing conviction that it is the only 
one which conscience and reason can accept and which, at the same time, 
can conform to the teachings of God's Word." 83 

Holding that those who persist in evil will be “annihi- 
lo# ed” and the soul will “perish,” along with the body, he says: 



^ “The word ‘eternal’ [in Matt . 25:46] often signifies irreparable, ir¬ 
revocable^ definite Here it_deals with the destruction of sinners , their 
second death as opposed to the eternal life of the Elect. This punish¬ 
ment obviousl^is eternal in its results , in its con sequ ence. For it is thus 
that it speaks of eternal redemption." 8i 

De Coppet summarizes by saying: 

“The doctrine of Conditional Immortality restores things to their 
right places and their right time. Salvation remains always free, with¬ 
out question: eternal life is always a gift, but nevertheless there is a con- 
ditjo n attached to obtaining this gift." 96 

Such expressions are crystal clear. 

4. Crespy—Not Soul Imprisoned in Body. —Scholarly 
Georges Crespy, in Le probleme d y une anthropologie theolo- 
gique (“The Problem of a Theological Anthropology”), pub¬ 
lished under the auspices of the Montpellier Protestant Sem¬ 
inary (1950), contends: 
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"The man of Genesis is not a soul exiled in a body, as Platonists 
hold; neither is it the scholasticisms 'union of two distinctive substances.’ 
He does not have a soul and body ... he is. He is in a created world, a 
creature of a world made by the Creator, a creature with special and 
distinctive form, with a specific destiny. . . . 

“It is hard to explain how theologians were led to profess the origi¬ 
nal immonality of man. But it seems to have arisen from two errors . . . 
the first in a cceptin g Plat onist pronouncemen ts: the second, a faulty 
exegesis.” 96 

5. La Morte—Immortality Is Reward of Faith.— 
Passing over the converted Roman Catholic priest, Antonio 
Antomarchi-Doria, and his Fins dernieres et peines eternelles 
a la lumiere de VEvangile (“Final Ends and Eternal Punish¬ 
ment in the Light of the Scriptures/* 1949), with its repudia¬ 
tion of eternal torment, we come to Andre la Morte, in La 
Bible et le probleme de Vau dela (“The Bible and Problems 
of the Beyond”), who charges Innatism with being “a pagan 
idea, or more explicitly, a Platonism.*’ Hear him: 

“It is absolutely contrary to all good sense that that which had a 
beginning should have no end. Animals have a soul, but that soul does 
not render them immortal. No more is our soul, however admirably it 
may be endowed, immortal except on a condition that it unite itself by 
faith to Him Who said: 7 am the resurrection and the life/ . . . Otherwise 
it is lost, for immortality is the reward of faith.” 97 

6. Berdiaeff—Immortality Only in Christ. —Alluding, 
in passing, to Dr. Eugene von Hoff and his The Teachings of 
the New Testament on the End of the World, the Return of 
Christ and Eternal Life (1952), who holds to “the dissolution 
or extinction of the entire being** of the sinner, we next note 
Russian-born theologian Nikolai Alexandrovisch Berdiaeff 
who, in Esprit et liberte (“Spirit and Freedom,** 1933), like¬ 
wise insists: 

“Natural man . . . does not enjoy immortality as an inherent quality. 
Only the spiritual life deserves immortality; only the spirit possesses the 
qualities of eternal life. Immortality is penetration into the spiritual life 
. . . the source of immortality is in God and not in nature. One cannot 


et 


06 Georges Crespy, Le probleme d’une anthropologie thJologique; itudes thtologique 
religievses, pp. 55-57. 

97 Revue de thtologie et d’action ivangelique, pp. 42, 43. 
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conceive of immortality outside of life in God. The road to life which is 
eternal and immortal is given us in Christ.” M 

Space forbids quoting from Aloys Bertoud on the “State 
of the Dead According to the Bible” ( L’etat des morts d’apres 
la Bible, 1910, page 115), and the world-famo us p hysician, Dr. 
Alexis Carrel, who insists that ‘t he soul is not independent of 
the body” (Re fl exions sur la conduit de la vie, 1950, page 86). 
Such are some of the “clouds of witnesses” that assuredly in¬ 
clude French-Swiss testimony. 

X. Barth Over Radio Affirms Man Mortal, Not Immortal 

Swiss Reformed Dr. Karl Barth (b. 1886), world- 
renowned theologian, was trained in the universities of Bern, 
Berlin, Tubingen, and Marburg. He was professor, successively, 
at Gottingen, Munster, and then Bonn—when expelled by Hit¬ 
ler’s gestapo in 1935. Since then he has been professor of theol¬ 
ogy a t Basel. Barth has sought to lead P rotestant thinkin g away 
from the erroneous outlook of modern religious philosophy 
back to a Biblical basis^and the principles of the Reformation. 

Ba rth’s many writings—beginning in 1919, and now over 
30 in number—show his transition from an existentialist posi¬ 
tion to a “theology of thejjure Word of God.” In the first phase 
of his activity he uttered a condemning protest against the com¬ 
placency of theology and the church, questioning everything 
that was man-made. In this he was supported by Emil Brunner, 
Friedrich Gogarten, and others. In the second phase, beginning 
about 1925, the growing influence of Calvinism upon his think¬ 
ing is seen. Theological differences led to a break with Brunner 
and Gogarten. 

Barth holds that since man is utterly dependent upon di¬ 
vine grace, all his boasted cultural achievements are rooted in 
sin. He stresses that the sole revelation of God is in Jesus Christ 
and the Word, as His means of communication with man. He 


88 Alexandrovisch Berdiaeff, Esprit el liberty, p. 63. 
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opposes natural theology by Scriptural theology. Such is the 
Barthian position. 

1. Position on Immortality Set Forth in Radio Discus¬ 
sion. —In a radio discussion of “Immortality,” four distin¬ 
guished participants spoke over a station in Beromiinster, Ger¬ 
many. These were Norbert M. Luyten, a Jesuit; Adolphe Port- 
mann, a biologist; Karl Jaspers, a philosopher, and the distin¬ 
guished Protestant theologian, Dr. Karl Barth. 

The four addresses, given in German, were published origi¬ 
nally b y the firm of Friedrich Reinhardt, in Basel, Switzerland, 
under the title of Unsterblichkeit ( “Im mortalit y”). A French 
translation was published in 1958 by Delachaux and Niestle, 
producers of evangelical literature (including various books, 
such as by Oscar Cullmann, with a Conditionalist viewpoint), of 
Neuchatel, Switzerland. The following translation of Dr. Barth’s 
message from the French text, titled Immortalite, is by C. J. 
Kearney. Here are the crucial paragraphs in Barth’s presenta¬ 
tion, presented with some fullness without comment. 

2. Bible Affirms Immortality Only of God.— “They say ‘He is 
immortal’ of a being who will not die, a being of such a species that he 
could not and, in consequence, would not die. The question which I am 
to answer here briefly is, then, this: Should man consider himself immortal, 
and in what sense? 

“The assignment to express myself as a Protestant theologian implies 
that my answer will be inspired by the Bible. It follows that if I am to 
speak with a clear conscience, I must make certain statements which will 
surprise many of you, because they run counter to accepted ideas. 

“D o you know t hat the word ‘im mortalit y* is not found in the Old 
Testament, and only twice in the New Testament? That in itself is very 

significant. And the sense in which the word is used in these two passages 
makes it all the more striking. 

“It is used of God (1 Tim. 6:16) and not of man. This Scripture pro¬ 
claims that He possesses immortality and, even more, that He the Sovereign 
Lord is the o nly O ne who has it.” 

3. Innate Immortality Not Possessed by Man.— “It is obviously 
implied that man does not possess i t—neither as an individual entity , nor 
as a part of his being, nor through his origin, n or by acquisition of any 
sort. 


“Moreover it is not a matter of human ideas or works, or of posthu 
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mous influence of extraordinary men. Immortality cannot be the acqui¬ 
sition of man (of any man) except as a new and unm erited giftj^ a free 
gift from H im who alone possesses it, who on ly, by n ature, is immortal. 

“It is with this latter concept that the second passage deals (1 Cor. 
15:53). It proclaims the resurrection as a divine act, free and unprece¬ 
dented, dealing with all men. By grace of this act this ‘mortal body’ (men 
themselves, since they are mortal through and through) will ‘put on’ 
immortality as a garment which was not there before and which is in no 
way their own!* 

4. “Life Beyond” Wholly Dependent Upon God. —“We must look 
the facts in the face. Man, in himself and as he is, and all his works with 
him is mortal, according to the testimony of the Bible. ‘Mortal’—that means 
that his life is limited by temporal boundaries which have been assigned 
to him. He lives within these time limits. He d id not exjst before; he will 
not exist after. He will not live beyond the limits that have been fixed 
and which will be marked by his death. 

“Beyond this deat h, is the immo rtal God and He alone will b e the 
*Life Beyond 1 of man , his future and his hopes. If God is not there in front 
of him, in his death and consequently in his end, he will have nothing to 
which he can look forward and with death everything will be ended. And 
there remains nothing to tell him except that all flesh is like the herb 
which dries up, and all its beauty is like the flower of the field. 

“But, also, in that moment when his life is finished, God will be to 
him in exact relation to his existence as it was lived within the appointed 
limits. God, then becomes both his future and his present. The future 
even as it is here and now; in the present which is now, and until he dies. 
And all that remains to him is the hope which shines over his limited exist¬ 
ence which is already terminating. Now he depends on God, and on Him 
alone, that this mortal body may put on immortality.” 

5. Biblical View Perverted by Platonic Philosophy. —“This view, 
s o clear, so firm and—if it is well understood—so comforting, the Chris¬ 
tian church early chose to dilut e by limiting the domain of death to man’s 
physical nature, to his body. It reserved immortality for his soul and it 
chose to look on death as the libe rator o f the soul, penned up in the 
b ody as in a pris on. 

“In this framework the significance of Platonic thought on the death 
of Socrates, so triumphantly described, is beyond question. But never 
lose sight of the fact that the Bible, in speaking of perishable man (even 
during his earthly life), depicts man in his unity, in his entirety, his soul, 
\hat is perso nal life, which can be d istingu ished from his body, but not 
separated from it, just as the bod y can be d is tinguishe d from his soul, 
but not separated from it.” 

6. Man a Unit, Not a Separable Soul. —“The Bible doe s not speak 
in a materialistic manner, neither in an idealistic sense. It expresses, if 
you will, realism . Indubitabl y it add resses itself to the soul , but to the 
soul which is inc arnated in the human b ody, whic h eats and drin ks, which 
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wakes and sleeps, which works and fights, which suffers and rejoices, which 
is a man either young or old, and the life of the soul is exactly like the 
life of his body^ 

“Precisely, in this unity and in this totality it points to death, that is, 
it reaches the end of its temporal existence, after which God is its Beyond, 
its future, its hope. 

“It is not a soul deprived of its body nor is it a body deprived of its 
soul, but it is a co mplete man who is, at the same time, the soul of his 
body and the body of his soul (or who, after death, is a ‘was’). It is the man 
who reaches the last boundary, beyond which there is for him neither 
time nor the means of spending it, neither spiritually nor corporeally. 
It is at that point that the immortal God stands and enters the ‘game’ for 
him, for his finished work and for actions during his lifetime. It is now 
that this intervention of God signifies for him that salvation which de¬ 
livers him from death and brings him to eternal life —not just a prolonga¬ 
tion but as an eternalization of that earthly life which is his in its unity and 
totality, by whose operation that w hich is totally mortal is tot ally clothed 
in immortality ♦ 

“I cannot refrain from a further remark, my dear listeners. Please note 
that from the Biblical point of view, it cannot be implied that the immortal 
God is no more than the Beyond and the future of man who dies in his 
totality and his unity. It does follow that He is also his hope and that 
God will intervene in his death, for him, so that consequently, this meeting 
with God will save him from death; and will bring him eternal life.” 

7. Our Only Hope of Life to Come. —‘‘According to the Biblical, or 
Christian, conception of the human state—which is also in that respect the 
realist conception—the relation between God and man is a condition 
broken by pride, by slothfulness and by bad faith, in which every one of 
us has a part and which none of us can re-establish. 

“Is man good? In his behavior toward God, and—this necessarily goes 
with it—toward his neighbor is he perfect? Certainly not. What will hap¬ 
pen to us when God, who is also the God of our neighbor, finally becomes 
our Beyond? When our life has definitely ended? What will be the conse¬ 
quence of our present when in Him alone is our future? Could this en¬ 
counter have any other prospect, or signify anything else than a fearful 
truth that each of us, in the limits of time which had been assigned to us, 
showed us to be useless workers, even enemies of God? 

“And God, who is our only life to come, our future, will He not obvi¬ 
ously be against us? And does that not mean that we will be cast off by 
Him, with all that we are and have done, lost, facing eternal death, at 
our end, which is the limit of our earthly life? Plato did not enter that 
line of discussion, neither have many other serious and deep thinkers. 

“Nevertheless I can change nothing and I do not wish to disguise what 
the Bible says—the mortal nature of man holds within itself this terrible 
menace—a menace which comes from God inasmuch as He is the judge.” 


33 
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8. Eternal Life Only Through Christ.—“W hat can we do to meet 
this menace? By ourselves, nothing at all! But God Immortal, and in this 
I am standing on the undisputed testimony of the Bible—He can face it. 

. . . For it is He who, in Jesus Christ, became mortal man, and as such 
His obedience has healed the breach in relations between man and Him. 
And His death has so worked that He assumed the sins of man and their 
consequence. The eternal death of man—of all men—He has taken on 
Himself, He has removed them from us. Yes, it is He who has done this— 
He who loved man, this useless workman, even an enemy, and He loved 
him totally, actively, powerfully. 

“It is He, this Immortal God, the only One with whom man has to 
deal in the hour of death. It is He, the Judge before whom man must pre¬ 
sent his life which has been terminated by its assigned boundaries which 
He has appointed. It is He, who is the Beyond of our ‘Here Below/ the 
future of our present. But God is also obviously man’s hope. In the 
human and unique person of Jesus Christ, God has no longer rejected 
man, He has chosen him, toward him Hels just and compassionate. He 
has al ready sa ved him from death, He has acc epted him~ mortal that He is, 
He has already given him eternal life—and all this as a Tree and unmerited 
gift, but at the same time achieved and unchangeable.” 

9. The Message of the Word of God.— "Such is the attitude of God 
toward mortal man—and thereby is defined the attitude of mortal man 
toward the immortal God. It may be defined as an at t itude of hope, cau¬ 
tious but confident, serious but joyful, . . . based on Him who alone 
possesses immortality and who can bestow it, on Him who has already 
promised it to us as a gif t in the person of His only S on, our Brother. 

“Dear listeners, I have tried in these final phrases and in answer to the 
question assigned to me, to an n ounce the gospel, t hat is, t he good news 
of Him who has made it clear, as the Son of God and as our Brother, in 
these words: 'I am the resurrection and the life. Whosoever believeth in 
me, will live, even though he be dead.’ Do you know what to do with 
this news? One thing is certain, it is that He who is the purpose and plan 
of all Bible testimony—to which I have sought here to hold myself —He 
will know what to do with you, and will do it at the proper moment. 

“As a ‘Protestant theologian’—since it is in that capacity that I must 
speak to you—I might have preferred not to talk on this theme, but I 
could offer you no other on the question of immortality. It is not the word 
of a theologian, whatever that might be, but the Word of God, who lives 
eternally ” ” 

That is the unique public testimony of Karl Barth on Im¬ 
mortality. And that is his exposure of the fallacy of the assump¬ 
tions of Platonism. 


99 Italics supplied. 
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XI. Professor Vaucher—Handbook of Continental Conditionalism 

One of the most valuable contributions to come from 
French-Swiss sources is Prof. Alfred Vaucher’s 100 collation of 
key excerpts from French and Swiss Conditionalists of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Issued in 1957, this 111- 
page book is the most complete assemblage of Romance- 
language statements on Conditionalism on record. Because of 
its completeness and excellence, Vaucher has been called the 
Swiss “Encyclopedist of Conditionalism.” (Photo on page 1018.) 

Titled Le probleme de Vimmortalite (“The Problem of 
Immortality”), the book first deals with the witness of the 
New Testament on the nature and destiny of man, according 
to some of the ablest Old World scholars. It then sets forth the 
historical development of the Innate-Immortality theory, as 
unfolded through revealing historical extracts. Next follows 
innatism s penetration into Jewish church ranks in the Inter- 
Testament period, and finally its intrusion into one wing of 
the Christian church—along with the paralleling witness of 
a line of loyal Early Church Conditionalists. 

Vaucher then presents the significant nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century French and Swiss witnesses—documented 
extracts that parallel many of the fuller portrayals of this larger 
work and including most of the contemporary witnesses cited 
by C. J. Kearney, beginning on page 1017. Vaucher’s is a price¬ 
less assemblage of choice testimony, conveniently arranged. It 
is an indispensable handbook for all who wish to compass the 
testimony of the Conditionalist witness of Southern Europe. 

Professor Vaucher’s Introduction is so apt and graphic in 
its over all portrayal that we quote it entirely: 

“The option is not between affirmation or denial of immortality, but 
between two affirmations: the affirmation of immortality which is natural 


100 Alfred Felix Vaucher (1887- ), Seventh-day Adventist minister, educator, 

chaplain, and administrator, was trained at Paris Bible School and University of Turin. He was 
Bible teacher at Collonges Seminary (1921-1941) and president (1945-1951). He was also editor 
of La Revue Adventiste and Les Signes des Temps, and is currently secretary of Sources and 
Defence. He is author of several works, the most noted being Manuel de Lacunza T Diaz . 
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or native, inherent in the human soul, which is that of Roman Catholic 
theology, and the affirmation of optional or Conditional Immortality, 
which is that of Biblical theology. 

"The clear waters of the Rhone and the muddy w aters of the Arve 
meet at Geneva. They struggle to keep their independence and their 
homogeneity, and for a certain distance beyond their junction one can see 
the two distinct streams of different colors. . . . Then, little by little, the 
mixture begins. Soon the two streams . . . give birth to a new river with 
troubled waters. This is the Rhone, but it is modified in its appearance 
by the deposits of its tributary. 

"Nothing can illustrate better the vicissitudes of the doctrine of 
immortality. Across the pages of the Old and New Testaments the clear 
waters of revealed truth flow like a majestic river. It is God, who only 
hath immortality, offering to men and communicating to the believer His 
divine, imperishable life. 

"But paralleling this stream flows the muddy river of pagan philos¬ 
ophy, which is that of human soul, of divine essence, eternal, pre-existing 
the body and surviving it. 

"After the death of the apostles the two streams merged to make 
unity of the troubled waters. Little by little the speculation of human 
philosophy mixed with divine teaching. 

"Now the task of evangelical theology is to disengage the two incom¬ 
patible elements, to dissociate them, to eliminate the pagan element 
which has installed itself as a usurper in the center of traditional theol¬ 
ogy; to restore in value the Biblical element, which only is true, which 
alone conforms to the nature of God and of man, His creature." 101 

What a multum in parvo simile of the graphic story of the 
centuries that we are both portraying. 

XII. Japan’s Hatano—Resurrection Is From "Nothingness” 

Even in Japan, in the Far East, an echo of dissent from 
the traditional concept of life and death was heard from the 
noted Jap anese Christian scholar Sehchi Hatano, 106 late pro¬ 
fessor of Christianity at the University of Kyoto. He too is on 
record as contrasting the customary Innate Immortality theory 
of both East and West with the Biblically Christian doctrine 
of resurrection as the beginning of our immortality. Dr. Carl 


101 Alfred Vaucher, he probleme de l f immortality, p. 6. 

109 Seiichi Hatano (1877-1950), Presbyterian, Japanese philosopher and theologian, 
was trained at the University of Tokyo. Because of his recognized scholarship he was made 
the first professor of the Christian religion in a state University of Japan. His last post was as 
president of the Tamagawa University. Among other works he was author of Philosophy of 
Religion (“Shukyb Tetsugaku”), and Time and Eternity ("Toki to Eien "). (Photo on page 
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Michalson, in his Japanese Contributions to Christian Theol¬ 
ogy (1960), quotes Professor Hatano as saying: 

44 4 \ n Buddhism and in W estern philosophies of i mmortali ty, life after 
death is understood at a purely cultural level. There, life after death is 
regarded as a continuation of this life, a condition of interminable succes¬ 
siveness, hence viewed as som ething p ainful, in the n ature of punishment. 
The Christian doctrine of life after death, by contrast, iTa doctrine of 

resurrection. Iix resurr ection, man regains a life that has been lost. He 

comes into being from nothingness.’ ” 108 

Death Is Complete “Destruction of Life/’— As to death, 
Hatano asserts that death is not continuance in life, but “de¬ 
struction of life,” from which must come resurrection: 

“Death for a Christian does not mean a shifting from one mode of 
being to another but the very destruction of life, the drifting of being 
into nonbeing. ‘All the thinkers of Christianity have been trying to 
evade this notion of death as the complete destruction of life. Where they 
succeed, the notion of resurrection means next to nothing/ ” 104 

Resurrection, then, is from “nonbeing” into life. Other¬ 
wise resurrection is meaningless. The implication is obvious. 

XIII. Baptist Pastor Hatch Becomes Ardent Conditionalist 

We close our impressive line of Conditionalist witnesses, 
spanning the centuries, by presenting the recent testimony of 
Rev. Sidney A. Hatch, of Portland, Oregon. A glimpse into his 
personal background is essential to an understanding of the 
revolution of concept on the immortality question that came 
into the life of this well-trained Baptist minister—along with 
its aftermath. Fortunately, he has left record both of the process 
and the results: 

“Upon graduation from a State university [University of California] I 
felt God was calling me to the ministry. Training for this work was begun, 
and then completed after military service during World War II. A B.D. 
degree was secured [from California Baptist Theological Seminary] in 1948, 
and a Th.M. degree [from Dallas Theological Seminary] in 1953, followed 


103 Carl Michalson, Japanese Contributions to Christian Theology (1960), p. 123, quoting 
Seiiehi Hatano, Time and Eternity {“Toki to Eien,” 1949), p. 214. Dr. Michalson, while in 
Japan as visiting lecturer on theology at the Aoyama Gakuin (University), made a special 
study of Japanese theologians and tneir fundamental contributions. 

Ibid. 
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by two more years of graduate study, primarily in Hebrew [for a Th.D. at 
Dallas Theological Seminary]/* 106 

1. Two Incidents Start Train of Thought.— Two de¬ 
velopments took place during his seminary days that started a 
train of thought from which Hatch could not escape. First, a 
student in class asked the professor of theology whether it was 
necessary for a minister of the gospel to believe in the tradi¬ 
tional position of “eternal hell-fire torment of the lost.” The 
professor admitted that the “traditional view did seem harsh,” 
but added lamely that after all it was the “orthodox” view. This 
equivoc al ans wer raised a que stion that persisted. 

The second factor was Hatch’s special study of Hebrew, 
particularly of the Pentateuch, and of such words as nephesh 
(“soul”). As a result, the traditional structure began to weaken 
and crumble. Gradually the light of “Life Only in Christ” 
began to dawn, and a satisfying solution was found for his 
problems over the nature and destiny of man. Erelong his 
doubts were resolved. He came firmly to believe that— 

“Conditional Immortality is a very simple and clear doctrine, and it resorts 
to no difficult theological or philosophical gyrations. It is the belief that 
man may become immortal on one condition and that is that he believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ as his personal Saviour This immortality, or ever¬ 
lasting life, shall then be put on at the second coming of Christ and the 
resurrection of the believers, not before. On the negative side it is the belief 
that man does not possess any innate, inborn immortality of his own. Such 
can only be 'the gift of God/ This precious doctrine is sometimes simply 
called 'life only in Christ/ ” 108 

This strengthened his faith and gave him assurance. 

2. Charges Lead to Revolution of Life. —Meantime 
Hatch had become pastor of a Baptist church in Los Angeles. In 
the years that followed. Life in Christ became a vital part of his 
ministry. But, in time, outside pressures led some in his con¬ 
gregation to charge him with being a “soul-sleeper” and an 
“annihilationist” because he did not believe in persisting con- 


106 Sidney A. Hatch, “Why I Believe in Conditional Immortality,” Words of Life , 
August, 1962, p. 174. 

108 Ibid., p. 175. 
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sciousness after death, and in Eternal Torment. The upshot of 
it all was this: 

“Ultimately, it Led to several things: a change of pulpits, a change of 
denominations, a change of friends, the misunderstanding of many; even 
for a time it meant a change of vocation. But it also meant new light on 
the Word, a clearer grasp of the gospel, a greater appreciation of and 
dependence o n our Lord Je sus Christ, a new and greater fervour to preach 
the true gospel, new friends, new fellowship, and a newly opened door of 
ministry. And through it all, never for a moment did I doubt the truth 
of this glorious message; rather, faith and devotion to it became 
stronger.” im 

3. Hatch’s Views Epitomized in Subheads. —In two major 
articles in Words of Life (official organ of the Conditional Im¬ 
mortality Association of Britain) appearing in 1962, Hatch 
epitomizes his conclusions in a series of topical subheads. He 
tells how— 

1. “Conditional Immortality Explains What Man Is.” 

2. “Conditional Immortality Explains Where Man Goes at Death.’ r 

3. “Conditional Immortality Explains What the Gospel Is.” 

4. “Conditional Immortality Explains Why Christ Must Return.” 

5. “Conditional Immortality Explains What God Is.” 

Under the first heading, Hatch, in commenting on Genesis 
2:7, says: 

“The Word of God says he [man] is a creature formed from the dust 
of the ground into which God breathed the breath of life. The result of 
this creative action is ‘a living soul’ or ‘a living bein g.* Not an ’i mmortal 
s oul!’ Now here is this expression found in Scripture. 

“No r does it say that GodJjreathed into Adam a so ul, whether im¬ 
m ortal or not. Th e verse mus t be read carefully. G od ‘breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life; and man became a living soul.* ” 108 

That was foundational. 

4. Not in Spirit-World After Death. —Under number 
two—“Where Man Goes at Death”—contending that “the first 
four chapters of Genesis are the theological seed-plot of the 
Bible,” Hatch declares: “There is nothing here to suggest that 
Adam would find himself, after death, in some sort of spirit 
world.” 106 



ibid. 

Ibid., p. 176. (Italics supplied.) This point Hatch develops with technical evidence, 
and citation of authorities. Ibid., p. 177. 
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The Conditionalist “chooses to believe” Genesis 3:19. 


5. Death Is Complete Absence of Life.— After dealing 
incisively with certain stock problem passages—such as the 
“parable of Lazarus” (Luke 16), the “thief on the cross” (Luke 
23:40), and Paul’s “absent from the body” statement (2 Cor. 
5:8)—Hatch next discusses the basic “death” and “life” issue 
of Romans 6:23. Here is his forthright position: 

“Death here means death, and life here means life. But in the popular 
way of presenting this verse ‘death’ is supposed to mean life somewhere in 
time or space in separation from God. And 'life' here is supposed to mean 
life in the presence of God. 

“But the issue here isjiot life in one place or life in another place. 
T he issue is life or death , the complete po ssessio n of life or th e co mplete 
absence of it. The definition that eternal death is a form of eternal life in 
separation from God is not in the Biblel" 110 

That likewise is foundational. 


6. “Perish” Is Utter Loss of All Life. —Turning next 
to the fate of the wicked, Hatch is very specific: 

“Perish means the utter loss and destruction of any form of life, hence 
death. What right have we to read into this word some pagan notion of 
life in ji spirit world of the damned? The Greek word here is apollumi 
which means to kill, or to destroy, or to utterly destroy." 111 


x> 


7 


The wicked are not “kept alive somewhere and tortured 
forever”: 

“According to conditional immortality the gospel issue is very simple: 
Life or death. To say th at it is life in one pla ce or another place is to 
reduce our Lord to nothing more than a sort of universal housing adminis¬ 
trator, assigning 'immortals' to one place or another. It is to deny our 
Lord’s claim that He isjhe resurrection and theJife^Tor men would already 
have life. In sho rt, it is to succumb to the Satanic lie that men do not 

rea lly die (Genesis 3:4)." 1U 

Logic and consistency are invoked: 

“I therefore also believe in conditional immortality because it pre¬ 
serves the clear-cut gospel issue from Genesis to Revelation. For example, 
jf eternal t orment, not death, is the penalty of sin then the great promise 


™ lbid ., September, 1962, p. 195. 

ui Ibid 

"» lh,d 
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of Genesis 3:15 would have to read, ‘And I will put e nmity between thee J_ 
and the woman^and between thy seed and her s eed; it s hall torture forever 

thy head, and thou shalt torture forever his heel.’ ” 113 

7. Eternal Torment Involves Incongruities. —Pressing 
this point to its logical conclusion, Hatch asserts: 

'If eternal torment, not death, is the penalty for si p many other 


V 


[Biblical] types, illustrations, and parables would have t o be changed. T he 
sacrificial animals of the Old Testament should never have been slain and 
burned; rather, they should have been kept alive, caged up, and subjected 
to some type of unending torment. David should never have slain Goliath 
and cut off his head. He should have brought him back alive, imprisoned 
him somewhere, and tortured him indefinitely. In the parable of the wheat 
a nd tares the tares should never be bound in bundles to b e burned up; 
rather they should simply be bound.” 114 

He adds such telling points as that Ch ris t, who p aid t he f ull / 
penalty for our sin, did not suffer “unendi ng ev erlasting torture 
or torm ent/* Thus, he holds, Conditionalism “preserves the 
clear-cut and simple issue of the gospel and of the ages, life or 
death—complete perishing.” 118 

And Hatch states, incisively, that God does not_^maintain 
a chamber of horrors somew here in the universe thr ough out 

eternity/ ' ue These are samplings of his views. 


h 


8. Eternal Torment Opens Door to Chain of Errors.— 

Hatch closes the section with these telling words: 

"Everl asting destr uctio n does not mean everlasting torment,, for then 
n othing is destroyed; it is simply preserved, kep t alive, in torment. Let 
destruction mean destruction is the plea of the Conditionalist.” 117 

"Finally, let the eva ngelical Christian consi der that if he persists in 
his eternal torment theory, which includes the pagan idea of the immortal¬ 
ity of the soul, he opens the door to all sort of v agaries such as reincarna¬ 
tion, transmi gration of souls, spiritism , purgatorial theories, or univers al 
reconciliation.” U8 

That is a truism well stated. Space forbids reproducing his 
strong “Conclusion," with supporting citations. 

9. Immortality at Advent the Glorious Prospect.— In 
an earlier article in an American journal, Present Truth Mes- 


jj 


ibid. 
™ ibid. 


™ Ibid., p. 196. 
ua Ibid. 


117 Ibid., p. 197. 
u8 Ibid. 
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senger, written while Hatch was still in the Baptist ministry, 
he said this of the “Blessed Provision 

"Our everlasting and immortal God [1 Tim. 1:17; 6:16] has provided 
for mortal man a way of securing this immortality. We do not already 
possess it. Death is very real and still in our midst. But there is a way to 
achieve victory over death and the grave." 118 

Then, turning to the “Blessed Prospect” he declares: 

"It is at His [Christ's] coming again that the provision of ‘life and im¬ 
mortality’ shall be realized in its fulness. So we have the blessed prospect: 
Awaking from the sleep of death and putting on this glorious resurrection 
life. How clear the Bible isl^ How glorious our prospect I” 

Discussing further the “Blessed Hope” of “resurrection 
from the dead at the second coming of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
Hatch closes with this thought: “Everything hinges on His 
coming again. It is at that moment that we shall stand up 
again in resurrection_glory.” m 

These are some of the reasons why Baptist Sidney A. Hatch 
became an ardent Conditionalist, and why multiplied thousands 
of other sincere and thoughtful truth seekers are traversing the 
same pathway and steadily coming to similar conclusions. It is 
a definite trend. There is an unquestionable, widespread 
ground swell of revolt under way against the un-Biblical tradi¬ 
tional position of Innate Immortality of the soul and the 
Eternal Torment of the wicked. 


119 Hatch, Present Truth Messenger (vol. 63, no. 27), Dec. 8, I960, p. 3. 

120 Ibid. 
















MAJOR 20TH CENTURY WITNESSES TO CONDITIONALISM—SECTION C 


No. Page 

NAME 

Dote 

Place 

Religion 

Position 

Nature of Man 

Intermediate State 

Punishment of Wicked 

1 

936 

Heller, James J. 

1958 

America 

Moravian 

Dean (Moravian Col.) 

Man wholly mortal 

No disembodied souls 


2 

940 

Gill, Theo. A. 

1958 

America 

Presbyterian 

Ed.-pres. (S.F. Sem.) 

No immortal souls 

No discarnate souls 


3 

941 

Canadian Un. Ch. 

1959 

Canada 

M E.-Pres.-Con. 

Authorized Comm. 

No natural immort. 

Some hold to sleep 

No everlast. tor. 

4 

947 

Von Allmen, J.-J. 

1958 

Switzerland 

Reformed Ch. 

Group Ref. work 

No innate immort. 

Unconscious sleep 


5 

948 

Burnier, J. 

1958 

Switzerland 


Group Ref. work 



No eternal suff. 

6 

949 

Michaeli, F. 

1958 

Switzerland 



No separable soul 



7 

949 

Jacob, Ed. 

1958 

Switzerland 



Man mortal creature 

Life is derived 


8 

950 

Mehl-Koehnlein, H. 1958 

France 



No independ. exist. 



9 

951 

Pidoux, G. 

1958 

Switzerland 



Not created immortal 


Effects eternal 

10 

951 

Baudraz, F. 

1958 

Switzerland 




Awaits resurrection 


11 

952 

De Berry, Keith 

1959 

England 

Anglican 

Rector (St. Algate's) 

Soul is destructible 


Total destruction 

12 

953 

Strawson, Wm. 

1959 

England 

Methodist 

Prof. (Handsworth) 

No inherent immort. 

Sleep and awakening 

Extinction of life 

13 

957 Simpson, James Y. 

1922 

Britain 

Presbyterian 

Prof. (Edinburgh) 

No inherent immort. 

Immort. through res. 

Ceases to be 

14 

959 

Korff, F. W. A. 

1887-1942 Netherlands Dutch Ref. 

Prof. (Amsterdam) 

No innate immort. 

New life at res. 


15 

960 

Van Niftrik, G. E. 

1948-49 

Netherlands Dutch Ref. 

Prof. (Amsterdam) 

Man is mortal 

No surviving entity 


16 

961 

Holden, J. Stuart 


Britain 

Anglican 

Edu.-author 


All dead are asleep 


17 

963 

Andrews, Charles 

1957 

America 

Baptist 

Pastor (R.l.) 

Gr. innatism substituted 

No separated souls 


18 

966 

Michalson, Carl 

1957 

America 

Methodist 

Prof. (Drew) 

No innate immort. 

No discarnate exist. 


19 

968 

Princell, J. G. 

1845-1915 

America 

Evan. (Sw.F.C.) 

Pres. (S B.Inst.) 



Annihilation 

20 

969 

Sceats, Frank W. 

1883 

Britain 

Methodist 

Pres. (Cond. Miss.)-ed. 

Man wholly mortal 

Asleep in death 

Ult. total destr. 

21 

970 

Keet, Bennie B. 

1945 

South Af. 

Dutch Ref. 

Prof. (Stetlenbosch) 

Soul not immortal 



22 

9 7 0 

Marias, Ben 

1957 

South Af. 

Dutch Ref. 

Prof. (Pretoria U.) 

No discarnate souls 

Not in Heaven 


23 

971 

Heyns, J. A. 

I960 

South Af. 

Dutch Ref. 

Postor (Rondebosch) 

Soul not immortal 

Whole man raised 


24 

9?2 

Richards, H. M. S. 

1963 

America 

S.D. Advent. 

Broadcaster 

Wholly mortal 

Awaits resurrection 

Complete destruction 

25 

979 

Fagal, Wm. A. 

1963 

America 

S.D. Advent. 

Telecaster 

Only mortal 

Unconscious sleep 

Cease to exist 

26 

986 

Vandeman, G. E. 

1963 

America 

S.D. Advent. 

Evan.-telecaster 

Man is mortal 

Cessation of life 

Extinction 

27 

993 

Crouse, Moses C. 

1960 

America 

Advent Chr. 

Prof. (Aurora) 

Man wholly mortal 

Death is sleep 

Ult. total destr. 

28 

999 

Swaim, J. Carter 

1960 

America 

Un. Presby. 

Editor-educator 

Man only immortable 

Gr. Dualism un-Biblical 


29 

1001 

Knight, G. A. F. 

1960 

Scot.-U.S. 

Ch. of Scotland 

Prof. (McCormick) 

Immort. from Plato 

Immort. through res. 


30 

1004 

Cocks, H. F. L. 

1960 

England 

Congregation. 

Principal (Western) 

No natural immort. 

Immort. through res. 


31 

1004 

Davis, Charles 

19A0 

England 

Rom. Catholic 

Prof. (St. Edm'ds)-ed. 

Immort. not Biblical 



32 

1005 

Hendry, Geo. S. 

1960 

Scot.-U.S. 

Presbyterian 

Prof. (Princeton) 

Immort. not Biblical 

Reward not at death 


33 

1013 

Bateson. B. L. 

1961 

England 

Anglican 

Rector (Holton) 

No immortal soul 

No independent life 

Utter, ult. destr. 

34 

1016 

Schweitzer, G. K. 

1961-62 

America 

Baptist 

Prof. (Tenn.) 

No immort. of soul 

Total man res. 


35 

1017 

Kearney, C. J. 

1962 

America 

Adv. Chr. 

Editor 

Man wholly mortal 

Wholly unconscious 

Complete destruction 

36 

1018 

De Purv, Roland 

1946 

Swiss-Afr. 

Fr. Ref. 

Prof. (Prot. Sem.) 

No immort. of soul 

Immort. at res. 


37 

1019 

Mehl, Roqer 

1953 

France 

Reformed 

Prof. (Strasbourg) 

Mortality of soul 

Soul dies at death 


38 

1020 

Cresoy, G. S. 

1950 

France 

Reformed 

Professor 

No imprisoned soul 



39 

1020 

De Coppet 

19^6 

France 

Reformed 

Pastor 

Immort. conditional 


Total destruction 

40 

1021 

Antomarchi-Doria 

1949 



Former Priest 



No eternal torment 

41 

1021 

La Morte, Andre 





Immort. conditional 



42 

1021 

Von Hoff, E. 

1952 






Entire extinction 

43 

1021 

Berdiaeff, N. A. 

1933 

Russia 



No inherent immort. 



44 
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Bertoud, Aloys 

1910 

France 




Dead are asleep 
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Barth, Karl 

1958 

Germany 

Swiss Ref. 

Theologian-prof. 

Wholly mortal 

No discarnate souls 

Faces eternal death 
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Carrel, Dr. Alexis 

1950 

France 


Physician 

No independent soul 
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Voucher, Alfred 

1957 

France 

S.D. Advent. 

Prof. (Collognes) 

Man wholly mortal 

Death unconscious sleep 

Wicked totally destr. 
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Hatano. Seiichi 

1949 

Japan 

Presbyterian 

Pres. (Tamagawa U.) 

Soul not immortal 

Res. from non-being 


49 
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Hatch, Sidney A. 

1962 

America 

Bap.-Adv. Chr. 

Pastor 

Immort. conditional 

Unconscious in death 

Utter loss of life 





FACTS REVEALED BY CHART C—ENDING WITH 1963 


1. The same general diversity in geographical spread continues in segment C, in Old World and New, Africa, the Far East, and even Australia. Spe¬ 
cifically, it involves the United States and Canada, Britain, Sweden, Switzerland, the Netherlands, Italy, France, South Africa, and Japan. 

2. Denominationally, it embraces Anglican, Church of Scotland, Methodist, Presbyterian, Congregational, Reformed, Dutch Reformed, Baptist, Lu¬ 
theran, Advent Christian, Evangelical, Moravian, Seventh-day Adventist, and even Roman Catholic. 

S. There are Conditionalist Dutch professors at Amsterdam, British editors and authors, and rectors at Holton and St. Algates, with professors at 
Headsmouth and Edinburgh, and a principal at Western. There are American pastors, editors, a San Francisco Seminary president, professors at Drew, 
Aurora, and Tennessee, and an Institute president. To these are to be added Swiss and French professors, a Japanese Christian University president, 
and South African professors at Stetlenbosch, Pretoria, and Rondebosch. They constitute an impressive company. 

4. A special noteworthy item is a Canadian authorized report by a Methodist-Presbyterian-Congregational Committee. Radio and television now play 

their part. And such a noted figure as Dr. Karl Barth makes a significant statement. 

5. A new mass communications feature for Conditionalism i« noteworthy. For example, the radio work of Seventh-day Adventists is now conducted 
over 1,710 stations throughout the world, with 2,371 broadcasts weekly in 31 languages. And whenever the nature and destiny of man is presented it is 
invariably the Conditionalist position. Their television programs are likewise carried over 249 TV stations. And their paralleling Bible correspondence 
courses operate in 72 languages, with approximately a half million enrollees annually. Such is one mass communications feature of current Conditionalism. 

6. On the nature of man side, practically all witnesses stress the total mortality of man. He is not innately, inherently immortal, has no independent 
spirit existence, was not created immortal. His soul is not indestructible, but it was created for immortality. His immortality is consequently conditional. 
No soul is imprisoned in a body. And man’s life is a derived life. The testimony is clear. 

7. On the intermediate state aspect, there is no surviving entity, no separate existence of soul or spirit. All the dead are in unconscious sleep. They sleep 

until the resurrection awakening, and are not now in Heaven or Hell. Our rewards come not at death, but at the Second Advent. As the whole man dies 

so the whole man is made alive at the resurrection. Greek Innatism and Persian Dualism are both declared un-Biblical. 

8. As to the punishment of the wicked feature, there is to be total destruction and loss of all life—ceasing to be, extinction of the entire being, ultimate 
annihilation, with the fate fixed at death. It is the effects that are eternal. 

9. Summarizing: It will be seen that the combined testimony of all three twentieth-century charts—A, B, and C —is in continuing harmony. The 
phrasing varies but the essence is essentially the same. There is not only harmony of position geographically, on both sides of the Atlantic, but also in 
the Far East, "down under" in Australia, and in South Africa as well—some 18 countries being cited. In other words, wherever Conditionalism is found 
it is basically the same. Some stress all three major principles of Conditionalism. Some in their presentations, press on only one or two of the determining 
features. But it is the Conditionalist concept. 

10. Moreover, it makes little difference with which denomination the witness is affiliated—and there are some 22 in all. The Conditionalist speaks es¬ 
sentially the same fundamental language. And similarly with the various professions or vocations represented—some 26 in all. 

11. The testimony here presented is not, of course, complete. We had to terminate our quest with 1963. But new voices are continually breaking 
forth. And we are aware that we have not covered all of those who have gone on record. Moreover, many lesser witnesses always echo the prominent tes¬ 
timony of others before or about them. The evidence is broader than the charts might at first seem to indicate. 

The Shape of Things to Come 

Turning from the past and present to the future, we believe that Conditionalism is bound to grow. But so will persistent opposition thereto. A por- 
tentious conflict is bound to come—and that before long. The eerie forces of Spiritualism, augmented by the Eastern occult (covered in succeeding chap¬ 
ters), building upon the traditional postulate of Immortal-Soulism entrenched in the churches, will increasingly penetrate the ranks of nominal Protes¬ 
tantism, as well as Roman Catholicism, in a fatal union of deception. But truth is destined to triumph in the end. That is obviously the shape of things 
to come. 































CHAPTER FORTY -NINE 



ecapitulating the Evidence 


for Individual Conclusions 


I. Unfolding Panorama of the Centuries Epitomized 

We have now completed the sweeping survey of the cen¬ 
turies in our quest for the leading advocates of Conditionalism 
across the Christian Era. As we have seen, the continuing con¬ 
flict over the nature and destiny of man began, outside of 
pagan ranks, in the Jewish Church in the Inter-Testament 
period, when Platonism began to infiltrate and alter the Jew¬ 
ish faith. As a result, the Apocryphal and pseudepigraphical 
writers of the last three centuries b.c. were split into two 
opposing schools. 

One group maintained the Biblical positions of Moses 
and the other inspired Old Testament writers, as presented 
at some length in volume one. The other school, adopting the 
subtle Platonic philosophy of universal, Innate Immortality, 
sought, chiefly through Philo, to reconcile the two antagonistic 
and mutually exclusive positions of Plato and Moses, but ac¬ 
tually accepting Plato’s view of the soul. This was likewise set 
forth in volume one. 

1. Platonic Inroads Produce Three-Way Split. —Then, 
following the authoritative testimony of Christ, the supreme 
embodiment and spokesman of truth and life, together with 
that of the inspired apostles, whose united teachings accord 
with Old Testament patriarchs and prophets—similarly set 
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forth with fullness in volume one—we traced the irruption 
of the same basic conflict of views into the expanding Chris¬ 
tian Church, not beginning, however, until toivard the close 
of the second century. 

This belated conflict was likewise created by the injection 
of the same pagan Platonism, continued as Christian Neo¬ 
platonism, in a similar attempt to reconcile and set forth the 
terms and positions of Platonism in a Christian framework. 
This was accomplished through spiritualizing and the explain¬ 
ing away of the obvious original intent of the canonical writers 
of both the Old and the New Testament. 

This development produced a cleavage that divided the 
Christian “fathers” into three opposing theological schools, 
and thus created a theological trilemma, as pertains to the na¬ 
ture and destiny of man. This reached its climax in the third 
and fourth centuries. And the subsequent battles of the cen¬ 
turies have been between these three irreconcilable concepts. 
Ours has been the task of tracing this conflict across the years, 
with primary attention, of course, to the champions of Condi- 
tionalism. 

2. Dominant Immortal-Soulism Suppresses Opposing 
Voices. —The School of Universal Innate Immortality became 
dominant by the fifth century. By the sixth century it had 
largely suppressed the Conditionalist and Universal-Restora¬ 
tion schools, which situation prevailed for several centuries 
thereafter. Those were the bleak and largely silent centuries 
so far as the Conditional Immortality position was concerned. 
But even then there were occasional dissentient voices. These 
were quickly subdued. 

It was not until the late Middle Ages that a series of force¬ 
ful protests arose, challenging the dominant view. These were 
first uttered by illustrious Jewish rabbis. But these were joined, 
and then surpassed, by respected Christian spokesmen of stat¬ 
ure and Christian philosophers breaking with the established 
tradition. Conditionalism was on its way to a slow comeback. 
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There were enough dissentients to show that not all subscribed 
to the Platonic view of the soul. And these pathfinders were 
forerunners of a coming challenge, the impact of which was to 
be increasingly felt in steadily widening circles. 

3. Reformation First Restored Fundamentals of Sal¬ 
vation.— The task of the great Protestant Reformation of the 
sixteenth century was so vast in scope that although nearly all 
great Christian doctrines were involved in the revival and 
restoration of apostolic truth, not all restorations could be 
brought to the forefront at the same time. And not all had 
the same reception. The great papal perversion had not only 
corrupted every essential Christian doctrine but had struck at 
the primary principles and provisions of salvation itself. 

Luther and his associates, and the Reformers of other lands, 
had first to restore the foundation of Christian faith itself— 
salvation through Christ alone, by gra ce, and justification 
through faith in Him, not by human works and penance. That 
was basic, and must and did come first. It was a tremendous 
step, and was foundational to all related doctrinal reforms. 
Christ had first to be restored to His rightful place, and justi¬ 
fication by faith in Him re-established. Upon this primary 
emphasis there was general agreement among all Protestant 
leaders, though with varying emphases. 

4. Different Doctrines but Slowly Restored.— On 
various structural doctrines of the faith there was greater 
divergence, and slow restoration—if not, indeed, opposition. 
On baptism, for example, there was no uniformity—a majority 
still clinging to sprinkling, while the upspringing Baptists con¬ 
tended that immersion was the original Christian form over 
a period of centuries. They held that its abandonment should 
be repudiated as a papal departure. That was typical of other 
doctrinal receptions. 

The question of the Sabbath was likewise left largely 
untouched, except as Seventh Day Baptists in Britain and on 
the Continent challenged the observance of the first day as 
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similarly a papal innovation, without scriptural warrant, and 
began slowly to re-establish the original seventh-day Sabbath 
that they championed. But that issue was largely bypassed, and 
was adopted only by a small minority. Its wider acceptance 
was delayed until the nineteenth century. 

5. Intense Conflict Over Sleep of Soul in Death.— 
The same hesitancy obtained with reference to the three¬ 
pronged question of the nature and destiny of man—that is, 
of Cond itiona l Immortality, of man’s unconscious sleep in 
death until the resurrection at the Second Advent, and of the 
ultimate and utter destruction of the incorrigibly wicked. Con¬ 
sideration of this multiple question was likewise circumscribed, 
both in discussion and in action by the early Reformers. Pur¬ 
gatory was repudiated, but the vast majority still held to the 
pagano-papal immortality-of-the-soul dogma and the Eternal 
Torment-of-the-wicked postulate. 

Stalwarts like Luther and Tyndale recognized the impor¬ 
tance of the issue, and took their stand. But the bulk of their 
associates did not. And while individuals, and then groups, 
began to espouse the positions of Conditionalism, powerful 
voices like Calvin violently challenged the view of the sleep 
of the soul, and championed the traditional Platonic-papal 
teaching of Innate Immortality, sentient continuance of the 
soul after death, and the eternal agony of the wicked. 

On the other hand, many Anabaptists, general Baptists, 
and others, including not a few Anglicans, challenged these 
traditional Catholic positions retained by the majority of 
Protestants. The battle was joined in earnest, and was fought 
out on Biblical grounds. But gradually, during the seventeenth 
century, more outstanding religious leaders in Britain and 
some on the Continent began to break with the traditional 
positions and to take their stand on Conditionalism. 

6. Small Groups Retained Conditionalism From Early 
Times. —Moreover, certain dissentient groups on the geograph¬ 
ical fringes of Catholic Christendom—including some among 
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the Waldenses in the fastnesses of the Piedmontese Alps, others 
down in the heart of African Ethiopia, and still others over 
on the Asian Malabar coast of India—had retained certain 
aspects of the Conditionalist concept from early times, that is, 
that man is mortal, and sleeps between death and the resur¬ 
rection. This was an added angle. 

But in due course agitation broke out in high places, in 
different lands, and in the various Protestant faiths or denom¬ 
inations, eventuating in a growing chorus of respected voices 
individually advocating the Conditionalist position. These 
remained, however, largely personal or individual views. Nev¬ 
ertheless, their number and prominence increased throughout 
the eighteenth century. 

II. Eighteenth Century Marks Turn in Tide 

1. Slowly Gathering Momentum of Eighteenth Cen¬ 
tury. —By the eighteenth century voices even in the New 
World, likewise contending for Conditionalism, began to be 
heard. This marked the beginning of a new and expanding 
era for Conditionalism. The caliber of these witnesses now 
became impressive. It included the testimony of archbishops, 
bishops, deans, archdeacons, professors, pastors, theologians, 
linguists, scientists, philosophers, physicians, and administra¬ 
tors with Conditionalist convictions. Witnesses of such stature 
characterized the times. 

But these still remained isolated or independent voices. 
There were as yet no denominations, as such, that had espoused 
Conditionalism, though there were now certain congregations 
that shared the views of their Conditionalist pastors. Coordi¬ 
nated testimony was yet to come. Nevertheless, the number 
and the geographical and denominational spread of the advo¬ 
cates of Conditionalism continued to increase. There was a 
slowly but steadily gathering momentum. 

2. Conspicuous Conditionalist Advances in Nineteenth 
Century. —It was not, however, until the nineteenth century 
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that really conspicuous advances were made. A new impetus 
was given when certain denominations adopted Conditional- 
ism. And in Britain, in the latter quarter of the nineteenth 
century, certain Conditionalist organizations were formed of 
clergymen of various faiths to actively and unitedly promote 
the neglected and often despised truths of Conditionalism. 

A growing coordination of effort and interchange of view 
and support now took place between such spokesmen in Brit¬ 
ain and on the Continent, and between the Old and New 
World advocates—yes, reaching out to India and Ceylon, down 
into South Africa, even out to China and Japan, as well as 
the Caribbean area of Inter-America, with champions in many 
lands. Conspicuous witness was given. And again it is to be 
noted that these recruits embraced prominent men of all 
Christian faiths. 

3. Powerful Conditionalist Literature Makes Appear¬ 
ance. —Another augmenting factor was the production of a 
powerful Conditionalist literature by such men as Edward 
White o f Britain, Emmanuel Petavel of Switzerland, Henry 
Constable of England, Charles Hudson and John Pettingell 
of the United States, and William Moncrieff of Canada. Nu- 
merous periodicals heralded the cause of Conditionalism, and 
on both sides of the Atlantic impressive symposiums were pub¬ 
lished in book form. The issue was thus forcefully and per¬ 
suasively brought before the Christian Church in many lands. 

Stalwarts on every continent continued to arise, includ¬ 
ing some of the ablest Christian scholars of the day. As a 
result, the conflict widened, and the old trilemma of the three 
schools of the Early Church was again in full swing—Immor- 
tal-Soulism, Universalism, and Conditionalism, with the lines 
sharply drawn and the stress of conflict stepped up. 

4. Conflict Intensifies in Twentieth Century.— Such 
was the situation at the dawn of the twentieth century. The 
discussion intensified, the literature multiplied, and the enlarg¬ 
ing number of devotees of Conditionlism became more aggres- 
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sive. Recent decades have been marked by a ground swell of 
revolt against the traditional position. So Conditionalism has 
steadily shifted from the defensive position of an ostracized 
view to a recognized school of Christian teaching in a vital 
field, coming to the fore through the sheer caliber and standing 
of its advocates. 

Some went all the way and were full-fledged Conditional- 
ists. Others came out but part way, having broken with one 
or more of the major positions of Immortal-Soulism, and the 
correlated dogma of eternal torment for the wicked. But 
together they gave a witness growing in volume and influence. 

III. The Strength of the Case for Conditionalism 

Let us view the question from another angle. Let none 
gain the impression that we believe that mere numbers or 
sheer training or position or brilliance are to be considered 
as determinative evidence of truth and right. Majorities have 
often, if not usually, been wrong on various moral and Bibli¬ 
cal questions. Indeed, not a few of the most erudite have been 
guilty of gravest error. But the array of trained godly scholars 
here presented does show that Conditionalism is not the prod¬ 
uct either of ignorance of Bible doctrine or of Biblical 
languages. 

It is not guilty of flouting the testimony of history. It 
does not involve the trampling of logic, indulgence in palpably 
faulty reasoning, or the quashing of the canons of sound exe¬ 
gesis. The ranks of Conditionalists embrace some of the finest 
minds of any given generation—the peers of any of their fel¬ 
lows. Nor do they stand in lonely isolation. They are a goodly 
company. They were not effectively answered. And their right 
to a respectful hearing must be conceded. 

1. Value of Testimony of the Witnesses. —The value 
of this array of witnesses lies in their cogent presentations of 
Biblical and historical truth, set forth in varying degrees of 
fullness and from various angles, with multiple forms of ap- 
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proach and argument. Thus, through candid expression of 
reverent conviction, based on deep study of the Word and the 
history of doctrine, the basis of their faith and the soundness 
of their conclusions may be evaluated. And the cumulation of 
such evidence gives it impelling force and appeal. 

Moreover, through tracing these witnesses back across the 
centuries, we see that Conditionalism is not some strange, 
belated innov ation or fantasy of recent times. Rather, it is a 
con sistent teaching reaching back to the E arly C hurch and 
springing to new vitality at the very beginning of the Protestant 
Reformation, when the recovery of pristine truth and the 
repudiation of the papal accretions of the centuries were under 
way, though it started but slowly. 

But, far more significant than the Reformation-inception 
aspect, Conditionalism goes back (as traced in volume one) to 
apostolic times, s howing that it was the original faith of the 
earliest Christian writers (the Apostolic Fathers), and was the 
persisting position of a line of strong Ante-Nicene witnesses 
—and this at the very time when the purity of the Christian 
faith was being polluted by subversive Greek philosophy, and 
devious digressions were undermining the original faith. 

Conditionalism is consequently seen to be the perpetua¬ 
tion, or recovery, of the original Christian belief that was well- 
nigh crushed to earth during the dominance of early medieval 
departures. It is therefore not an innovation or a doctrinal 
deviation. It bears sound historical credentials. It has the stamp 
of authentic apostolic doctrine. 

2. Determining Light of the Centuries. —By tracing 
the pagan origins and the devastating penetrations of the alien 
Platonic philosophy, first into the Jewish and then into the 
Christian faiths—bringing about the perversion of the major¬ 
ity—we have before us the full picture of the inception of 
the conflict of the centuries over the nature and destiny of 
man. At the same time it becomes an omen of the destined 
revival and triumph of truth. 
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With this unfolding panorama thus spread out systemat¬ 
ically before us, we can reach sound and considered conclu¬ 
sions as we stand in the determining light of the centuries. 
The historical approach to the study of any facet of Biblical 
truth is not only most illuminating but also the most com¬ 
prehensive and the safest method of obtaining the verdict of 
the centuries. It constitutes the key to sound historic truth. 

3. Individual Verdict Cannot Be Avoided. —This sweep¬ 
ing investigation, with documentation here shared with the 
reader, has been one of the most rewarding and stimulating 
experiences of decades of research-inquiry into various great 
areas of truth. The evidence gleaned from the most significant 
writings of the centuries is now in the hands of the reader. 
We here rest our case. A right individual verdict, we need 
scarcely add, is all important. 

The issues are basic and tremendous. The conflict of gath¬ 
ering forces in the battle between truth and error is intensify¬ 
ing. It has been shown that the subtleties of philosophy are de¬ 
ceptive, and the arguments of tradition and majority practice 
or opinion are alike untrustworthy and misleading. The man¬ 
dates of Holy Writ alone are determinative. The Inspired 
Scriptures are the only safe criterion in an open-minded search 
for truth. The Biblical revelation constitutes Heaven’s final 
authority. 

That is why I, as a reverent investigator of the over-all 
evidence, am persuaded, in the light of the witness of the 
centuries, of the soundness and the verity of the Conditionalist 
position. I could not in honesty reach any other conclusion. 

IV. Perspective Provided for Individual Conclusions 

It has been the purpose of this work to provide a compre¬ 
hensive, over all historical perspective, that the conflict of prin¬ 
ciples and issues may be clearly understood, with part related 
to part, and vicissitudes and advances placed in true relation¬ 
ship and perspective. In that way a sound basis may be had for 
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intelligent decision by the individual investigator of the great 
issues involved. 

The tabular charts, appearing periodically throughout 
volumes one and two, give the names of the most prominent 
spokesmen, their nationality or location, religious affiliation, 
and official position, as well as their stand on the three great 
aspects, or angles, of Conditionalism. The summarizing state¬ 
ments that accompany, which analyze and epitomize the facts, 
should aid the reader in reaching his own conclusions with 
confidence. 

The two large chronological charts, appearing at intervals 
in sections, visualize in outline the sweep of the centuries, and 
portray in tangible form the major conflicts of the past which 
are covered in detail in the text of these two volumes of The 
Conditionalist Faith of Our Fathers . All this should aid the 
student in his quest for truth. If these objectives are achieved, 
and sound conclusions are reached, the purpose of the author 
will be achieved, and the tremendous toil compassing some 
seven years of intensive investigation will be fully compensated. 



PART IV 

Spiritualism Climaxes the Conflict 
(A Determining Factor) 









CHAPTER FIFTY 


Spiritualism 
Invades Our Times 


We have reserved until now the portrayal of the most sig¬ 
nificant d evelopment in the mo unting conflict of th e c enturies 
over the natu re an d destiny of ma n. It is a development that is 
destined to dominate in time’s last hour. It began to erupt a 
century and a quarter ago with little fanfare, but it burgeoned 
to amazing proportions within a relatively short time. Its ap¬ 
pearance both intensified and complicated the age-old issues. 
Not only did it embroil the Old World and the New in the 
controversy but it has been augmented by occult forces from 
t he East that h ave now penetrated the West to an amazing 
depth. Its coming inaugurated a new epoch, fraught with new 
problems and beset by new perils—new, we said, and yet as 
old as the race. 

Its appearance—or more accurately its modern rev ival— 
was a matter not only of divine prediction but of inspired char¬ 
acterization and identification. It burst forth as foretold at the 
time forecast, and has met every specification depicted. It has 
withheld its real identity, operating in disguise, concealing its 
actual character. It is destined to assume an increasingly deter¬ 
mining place in the last great struggle between truth and 
falsehood, involving fidelity to God or treason to truth. 

Because of the i nescap able issues and alignments involved, 
mankind will in the end range its elf into two great camps. No 
ornTwIII be able to avoid the crucial issues involved. None can 
remain neutral. The tremendous scope and significance of the 
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involvements we will now seek to present in their historic per¬ 
spective and stark reality. But to do so we must go back to the 
beginning. Only thus can we comprehend the present and 
fathom the future. We therefore take leave at this point of the 
tracement of the faithful witnesses to Conditionalism that have 
marked the centuries, and which have comprised the bulk of 
this volume. We shall enter a new world—one not pleasant to 
compass but imperative to have clearly before us and to under¬ 
stand. 


I. The Consummation of the Original Lie of Eden 

It was the alluring assurance of the Old Serpent, uttered 
in the beginning in the Garden of Eden—that man would 
“not di e” should he violate the divine prohibition regarding 
the forbidden fruit—that enticed and emboldened Adam and 
Eve to transgress and thus to bring death upon themselves and 
in turn upon the entire human race. 

1. Bolstering Satan’s Original Contention. —Since the 
Fall, all along the death-strewn pathway of mankind across the 
ensuing centuries, Satan has been seeking to vindicate and 
validate that fateful li e, first in heathen lands, then among 
God’s ancient people, Israel, and finally throughout the chec k- 
ered career of the Christian Church . All through the early cen¬ 
turies and the medieval period, during Reformation and post- 
Reformation times, this original contention has been main¬ 
tained. It finally reached its climax in modern history. But we 
have also portrayed the paralleling witness of those who be¬ 
lieve d God’s pronounceme nt and denied Satan’s con flicting 
claim. That is the historical background to date. ^ 

We now come to the climact ic portio n of this basic conf lict 
of the ages. And it involves Satan’s stellar role in the consum¬ 
mation of the lie of Eden as mankind approaches history’s great 
finale. Because of its vital importance this portion of the con¬ 
flict will necessitate an unusually full presentation of Spiritual¬ 
ism’s character and major part in the climax of the ages, along 
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with the complete vindication of God’sjsolemn declaration in 
Eden,^Thou shalt jsurely die’ * (Gen. 2:17), and the establish¬ 
ment for eternity of the Bible-revealed truth on the mortal 
nature and final destiny of man. 


2. Candor and Faithfulness Called For.— The presen¬ 
tation will be candid but fair. It will be thorough yet Christian, 
tracing the emergence, the stages of development, and the 
climax of the modern Spiritualistic Movement that is des¬ 
tined soon to affect every soul on earth. The origin, rise, history, 
teachings, fruitage, and perils, together with the Biblical warn¬ 
ings and exposures concerning Spiritualism will be traced. 
Spiritualism will be tested by the standard of the Word. And 
to conclude, the searchlight of divine prophecy will be focused 
upon Spiritualism’s eleventh-hour maneuvers in connection 
with mankind’s final struggle over truth and error—a conflict 
that will involve all the heavenly and demonic agencies as well. 
We will close with a portrayal of the triumph of truth. With 
such a foreword let us turn first to the historical side. 


/ 


II. Fox Cottage in Hydesville—Cradle of Modern Spiritualism 

Strange things began to happen on March 31, 1848, in the 
secluded village of Hydesville, New York, in the humble cot¬ 
tage home of the teen-age Fox sisters. These became known 
as the “Raps of Hydesville.” Methodist John and Margaret 
Fox and two of their younger daughters, Margaretta (fifteen) 
and Katie (twelve), were living at the time in this cottage 
while their own home was under construction. That particular 
night they were awakened by mysterious sounds—distinct rap- 
pings, or knockings—that could be heard all over the house. 

1. Raps Develop Into “Code of Communication.”— 
The children quickly imitated the raps by clapping their 
hands, Katie calling out, “Mr. Splitfoot do as I do.” For every /. 
clap there was an answering rap. She then held up her fingers X. 
—a different number each time—asking “Splitfoot” to tell the 
number of fingers indicated. As correct answers were rapped 











TWOFOLD CHARACTER OF 
SPIRITUALISM MEMORIALIZED 
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In I94B (he National Spirit¬ 
ualist Association of the United 
States of America celebrdted 
the 100th anniversary of the 
famed rappings involving the 
Fox sisters, of Hydesville, New 
York. Its high lights were chron¬ 
icled in the Centennial Book of 
Modern Spiritualism in America » 

—Spiritualism's own account of 
the birth, development, and 
significance of Modern Spiritual¬ 
ism. 

As "appropriate souvenirs" _ - 

the association adopted two 
matching statuettes of Andrew I 
Jackson Davis who introduced 
intellectual Spiritualism, and of 
Katie Fox who introduced phe¬ 
nomenal Spiritualism. The se¬ 
quence in listing is significant. 

And to "complete the picture" 
there was an accompanying ■ 

"wall plaque" visualizing the 
famous Hydesville, New York, 
cottooe, "birth-place of Modern 
Spiritualism." 

These complementary statu¬ 
ettes emphasize the twofold 
character of Spiritualism—one 
the basic essence; the other the 
outward manifestations and 
early phenomena of Spiritualism. 

The intellectual side is the 
philosophy, the basic principles, 
the cardinal teachings of Spirit- 
ualism—its inner heart. These I ML 

are In contrast to the out- I 

ward manifestations, or phe¬ 
nomenal features. The first 
stands on record as its abiding 
essence; the second is ever 
changing, subject to challenge, 

duplication, and In many instances to fraud and successful imitation. The difference is 
fundamental. 

The early phenomenal aspect was spectacular and controversial, and was gradually 
superseded by the permanent structure of Spiritualist teachings that constitute its 
abiding essence. These cannot be explained away and have never been denied. Spiritual¬ 
ism does not stand or fall upon its early, passing, physical, or natural phenomena, but 
upon its basic contention of the survival of the human personality and the avowal that 
the discarnate spirits of the departed can and do communicate with persons in the flesh, 
living on earth today, accomplished through intermediary mediums. 

That is the essence of Spiritualism. It is by its declared philosophy that Spiritualism 
is to be evaluated and judged. The psychic phenomena of the Fox sisters merely 
accorded with the primary principles enunciated by Davis. That places the difference 
and the sequence before us in historical perspective. 


Statuettes of A. J. Davis and Katie Fox, Adopted by National Spiritualist Association as Appropri¬ 
ate Souvenirs, to Memorialize the Two Individuals Who Introduced, Respectively, Intellectual and 

Phenomenal Modern Spiritualism. 
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out Katie observed, “It can see as well as hear.” Margaretta 
said, “Count 1, 2, 3, 4, ,r arid7Ee raps responded correctly. They 
had discovered that the cause of the mysterious rappings was 
intelligent, and would respond with raps as requested. They 
were sobered. 

Mrs. Fox then asked the “noise” to tell how many children 
she had (six living and one dead) and their ages . These were 
given, including the one who had died. So a “code of commu¬ 
nication” was developed. The unseen intelligen ce then indF 
cated that it was the “spirit” of a murdered peddler whose body^ 
had been buried in the cellar. It was seeking a human instru¬ 
ment through whom t o acquaint the world with the facts of 
the^ man s_ mysterious disappe arance —a nd to prove t hat his 
spirit still lived . Such was the beginning of Modern Spiritual¬ 
ism in America. 

2. European Activities Antedate American Manifes¬ 
tations. —It should be stated, however, that a century or more 
before the modern American phase of Spiritualism appeared, 
Germany and Switzerland witnessed a similar outbreak of spir¬ 
itistic phenomena, with spirit writing and alleged intercourse 
with spirits. Although according to one writer the roots of 
Spiritualism^are found i n primi tive animis m,” George W hite- 

head maintains that Spiritu alism really received i ts modern 

impetus from Emanuel Swedenborg (d. 1772). And Galvani 
and Volta, with their emphasis on “animal magneti sm,” paved 
the way for the acceptance of Spiritualism. This magnetism 
was believed to perform wonders, and became the subject of 
investigation all over Europe. This, he says, was the forerunner 
of an “epidemic of table turning,” which “spread from the 
Continent to England, becoming particularly acute about 
1847,” 1 just about the time of the Fox sisters. 

However, in America about this same time Andrew Jack- 
son Davis (d. 1910), of Poughkeepsie, New York, had pub¬ 
lished a book entitled Nature's Divine Revelation, which set 


1 George Whitehead, An Inquiry Into Spiritualism, pp. 40, 41. 
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forth the fundamentals and the philosophy of the incipient 
Spiritualism. The seances of the Fox sisters merely substanti¬ 
ated his writings. 2 3 All this, Whitehead maintains, prepared the 
way for the news that “uncanny raps" had been heard in Hydes- 
ville, New York, in the spring of 1848, followed by the estab¬ 
lishment of a “code of communication" with the “spirits." 
Then followed a “ver itable con tagion of rappings," which 
spread all over New York State within a few months. 8 

3. From Hostile Reception to Phenomenal Spread.— 
These crude communications were at first generally regarded 
by the public largely as fraud or a trick, a humbug and delu¬ 
sion, that would soon die out and quickly be forgotten. At 
the ti me, Sp iritualism was regarded by churchmen with aver¬ 
sion, and had no semblance of a religio n, much less any form 
or organization as a church. Though given hostile reception at 
first—for mobs gathered, violence was threatened, and the Fox 
family was castigated as “sensational fakers" seeking notoriety 
—tremendous changes soon took place. By 1854, in six short 

2 John W. Ring, “Andrew Jackson Davis—the Poughkeepsie Seer,” in Centennial Book 
of Modern Spiritualism in America , pp. 56, 57. 

3 Whitehead, loc. cit. 
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years, Spiritualism had extended to every part of the United 
States and was active in Europe. 4 * 

The spread was indeed phenomenal. At the close of an¬ 
other decade the claimed number of mediums practicing in 
the United States was thirty thousand. Judge J. W. Edmonds, 
of the New York Supreme Court, who became a Spiritualist 
in 1853, computed the number of American followers to be 
some three million. By the 1880’s Spiritualism had reputedly 
“spread over the entire surface of the earth.” 6 7 Erelong it ex¬ 
cited the wonder of many jurists, scientists, philosophers, phy¬ 
sicians, editors, poets, clergymen, statesmen, and educators. 
Such was its American inception and spread. 

S piritualists claimed that never in the history of the race 
had any movement of a “religious” character gained so wide 
and so deep a foothold among men and women of so many 
classes in so many lands, bringing about such a revolution of 
thought, as had Modern Spiritualism within the span of half 
a century." Even the eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica states that Spiritualism has “spread like an epidemic.” T 

4. Sixty Million Adherents Claimed by 1894.—Alger¬ 
non J. Pollock, commenting on the amazing number of ad¬ 
herents of Modern Spiritualism in Germany, North America, 
and the world by 1910, says that Dr. F. Maack, of Hamburg, 
then reported ten thousand Spiritualists in Berlin alone, with 
four hundred mediums and perhaps twenty societies. He esti¬ 
mated sixteen million in North America, and said that even 
in 1894 Spiritualists claimed sixty million adherents in the 
world, with two hundred journals propagating their teach¬ 
ings. There are, of course, no precise figures. 8 

The yellow pages of nearly every city telephone directory 
today will yield the names of various practitioners of the occult 

4 Victoria Barnes, “The Birth of Modern Spiritualism,” and “The Fox Family,” Cen¬ 
tennial Book, pp. 8-12; Verna K. Kuhlig, “Modern Spiritualism,” Spiritualist Manual, pp. 
74-7*7. 

c Ernest Thompson, The History of Modern Spiritualism, p. 11. 

0 Emma Hardinge Britten, Nineteenth Century Miracles, pp. 554 } 555. 

7 Eleanor Mildred Sidgwick, “Spiritualism,” Encyclopaedia Bntannica (11th ed.), 

xxv, 705. 

8 Algernon J. Pollock, The Fundamentals, vol. 10, p. 111. 
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art, listed in one form or another, to answer inquiries or to 
create curiosity. 

5. Conan Doyle Envisions Phenomenal Developments. 
—In 1918 Sir Arthur Conan Doyle wrote enthusiastically about 
the potentialities of Spiritualism, and considered it the com¬ 
ing world marvel: 

“The lowly manifestations of Hydesville have ripened into results 
which have engaged the finest group of intellects in this country during 
the last twenty years, and which are destined, in my opinion, to bring 
about far the greatest development of human experience which the 
world has ever seen.” * 

III. Three Stages in Historical Development of Spiritualism 

As we have seen, the phenomenal phase of the Spiritualist 
Movement in the United States began in 1848, w i th spirit rap- 
pings, mediums, seances, ouija boards, table tipping, and such. 
These manifestations soon attrac ted multiplied thousands of 
men and wo men eager to com muni cate wit h th eir “depa rted” 
l oved ones. G roups formed into what were called circle s. But in 
1 893 Spiritualism shifted to a religious ba sis, and declared itself 
to be a church. As more and more church people accepted 
Spiritualism, this religious phase became predominant and 
inevitable. 

Though the first Spiritualist congregation, as an individ¬ 
ual church, was established in Sturgis, Michigan, in 1858, it 
was not until 1893 that action was taken declaring the entire 
movement to be a church. Thenceforth Spiritualist congrega¬ 
tions, spread everywhere, with ordained ministers, church 
manuals, hymnals, yearbooks, et cetera—and even a sort of 
seminary. 

1. Shifts From Churchly to Scientific Stage.— Thus, 
beginning with Spiritualism’s crude phenomena in the earlier 
decades—shot through and through with fraud and trickery, 
but with some inexplicable realities—this early secular period 


B Arthur Conan Doyle, Metropolitan Magazine, January, 1918, p. 69. 
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was followed, as noted, by the avowedly religious (though not 
Christian) stage. Then, after several decades in that form Spir¬ 
itualism developed a distinctively “ scientific” aspect, matching 
the tempo of the times. It was marked by new emphases and 
new tests, with a new vocabular y suited to the demands of this 
nuclear era. It is now stressing the scientific laboratory side 
of Spiritualistic phenomena. As Alson J. Smith aptly put it: 

"Psychical research rode into the camp of science on the coattails of 
psychology and when it got there it cha ng ed Its name to ‘parapsychology' ...,y . 
(a study of the phenomena that are beyond th e present scope of psyc hol- 

°gy)- M ,0 

Now the psychic phenomena are tested in the laboratory, 
where they are weighed, measured, dissected, and counted by 
the apparatus of science. 

2. Old World Scientists Espouse Spiritualism.— Dur¬ 
ing the course of its history Spiritualism has won over to its 
cause hundreds of scientists. Not a few of these were of Euro¬ 
pean fame, such as Sir William Crookes, inventor of the 
Crookes tube; Pierre Curie, discoverer of radium; Cesare 

Lombroso, founder of the science of criminology; Sir Oliver_ 

Lodge, biologist; Morsel li, psychologis t. 11 It has had a brilliant 
roster of adherents. Also included are numerous poets like 
Tennyson and Longfellow, or so the Spiritualists claim. It was 
the latter who wrote: 

“Tlhere is no Death! Wha t seems so is transition; 

This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 

OiVhose portal we call Death.” 5 

It is to be observed that Spiritualism has adroitly changed 
its form, and veiled some of its earlier, cruder, and more ob¬ 
jectionable secular f eatures . But while it assumed a churcHly 
guise and t hen too k on a scientific front, its basic utterances 
ar e identic al and its key teachi ngs have remained unchanged. 


10 Alson J. Smith, Immortality, the Scientific Evidence (Prentice-Hall), p. 138. 
** Fremont Rider, Are the Dead Aliye? pp. viii, ix. 

£*USenry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
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IV. Organized as World-embracing Religion in 1893 

On September 27, 1893, the first Delegate Convention of 
Spiritualist Societies of the United States of America was held 
in Chicago, and there the National Spiritualist Association of 
Churches of the U.S.A. was organized to “establish” Spiritual¬ 
ism as a “religion.” This step was taken with the declared pur¬ 
pose of “converting the world to Spiritualism.” 13 

1. Operates Through Sundry Organizations. — In 
North America the National Spiritualist Association furnishes 
lite rature f or the movement and trains its mediums and min- 
isters^This latter phase includes an institute for the training 
of licentiates, lecturers, mediums, and “ordained ministers.” 
Its mediums may baptize. This is the “orthodox” body of 
American Spiritualism. 

The National Christian Spiritual Alliance, founded in 
1913, stresses intercommunication with the spirit world 
through progressive development, with emphasis on “perpet¬ 
ual evolution.” The Progressive Spiritual Church was also 
founded in 1913 to establish Spiritualism on a more religious 
basis. It believes in the communion of spirits, God as the 
supreme spirit, the angels as departed spirits of the dead, and 
communication with the living by means of mediums. It 
claims that Jesus Christ is a medium, controlled by the spirits 
of Elias, Moses, and John the Baptist. 

A National Colored Spiritualist Association was founded 
in Los Angeles in 1925. 14 And in 1945 a Ministerial Association 
of the N.S.A. was founded. 18 Montague Summers tells of similar 
organizations in Italy, Germany, France, Scotland, and Eng¬ 
land. 

However, the two leading Spiritualist bodies are (1) the 
National Spiritualist Association, with its standard Spiritual¬ 
ist Manual, and (2) the International General Assembly of 

13 Joseph P. Whitwell, “Organization and Progress,” Centennial Book, pp. 30, 31, 
also p. 13. 

14 Centennial Book, pp. 59, 60. 

Ibid., p. 157. 
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Spiritualists, organized in 1936. There is also the International 
Federation of Spiritualists, made up of representatives from 
forty-one countries, with which the National Spiritualist Asso¬ 
ciation is affiliated. This organization publishes the journals 
The National Spiritualist and the Psychic Observer. 

The National Spiritualist Association adopted a “Declara¬ 
tion of Principles” to “represent their religious belief and 
teaching to the world at large.” ia The platform was made so 
“broad and liberal,” according to the N.S.A. president emeri¬ 
tus, Joseph P. Whitwell, that it embraced “all religious Belief 
and Doctrine of all ages throughout the entire world”—so as to 
include “those outside the Christian Faith.” 1T 

2. Declaration of Principles a Gradual Development. 
—Their nine-point Declaration of Principles was built up 
gradually over the years. Sections 1 to 6 were adopted in 
1899, sections 7 and 8 in 1909, and section 9 in 1945. 1B The 
complete text is as follows: 

"1. We Believe in Infinite Intelligence. 

“2. We believe that the phenomena of Nature, both physical and 
spiritual, are the expression of Infinite Intelligence. 

“3. We affirm that a correct understanding of such expression and 
living in accordance therewith constitute true religion. 

"4. We affirm that the existence a nd personal identity of the indi¬ 
vidual continue after the change called death. 

“5. We affirm that communication with the so-called dead is a fact, 
scientifically proven by the phenomena of Spiritualism. 

"6. We believe that the highest morality is contained in the 
Golden Rule. ‘Whatsoever ye would that others should do unto you, do 
ye also unto them.’ 

"7. We affirm the moral responsibility of the individual, and that 
he makes his own happiness or unhappiness as he obeys or disobeys na¬ 
ture’s physical and spiritual laws. 

“8. We affirm that the doorw ay to reformation is never closed 
against any human soul, here or hereafter. 

“9. We affirm that the Precepts of Prophecy contained in the Bible 
are scientifically proven through Mediumship.” 19 


™ Ibid., p. 31. 
i* Ibid. 

18 “Declaration of Principles,” Centennial Book, p. 23. 

18 Ibid.; see also Spiritualist Manual, p. 34; National Spiritualist Association Year 
Book (1961), pp. 6-8. 
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Certain of these “principles” will be noted elsewhere. 

3. To Give Pre-eminence to Women.— As a side light, it 
is interesting to observe that when the National Spiritualist As¬ 
sociation was organized in 1893, Chairman Milan C. Edson 
said: “It has been the peculiar province of Spiritualism to 
bring prominently before the world—Woman,—as a minister, 
teacher, counsellor, and guide.” 20 

And it is noticeable that the preponderant number of 
Spiritualist “mini sters” and other leaders are women—eighty- 
five being prominently played up in their Centennial Book 
(1848-1948). This is to inaugurate “women’s golden era,” “the 
hope of the future.” 21 This explains the preponderance of 
women mediums. Chairman Edson then urged all to go for¬ 
ward with “the work of converting the world to Spiritual¬ 
ism” 23 They were organizing, he declared, under the “hover¬ 
ing hosts of beloved spirits,” and at the “flood-tide” of a 
“great Spiritual wave.” 23 Such was Spiritualism’s avowed goal 
in 1893. 

V. “Definitions” of Spiritualism as “Science, Philosophy and 

Religion” 

A series of “Definitions,” adopted by the National Spirit¬ 
ualist Association in 1914, and reaffirmed in 1919 and 1930, 
stresses the alleged threefold nature of Spiritualism. These 
definitions are likewise essential to an accurate understanding 
of their viewpoint and claims, so they are here given verbatim: 

“Spiritualism is th e Science. Philosophy and Religion of continuous 
life, based upo n th e demonstrated fact o [communication, by means of 
mediu mship, with those who live in the Spirit World. 

“2. A Spiritualist is one who believes, as the basis of his or her re¬ 
ligion, in the communication between this and the spirit world by means 
of mediumship , and who endeavors to mould his or her character and 
conduct in accordance with the highest teachings derived from such com¬ 
munication. 


20 “Formation of the National Spiritualist Association,” Centennial Book, p. 13. 

21 Ibid., p. 14. - Ibid p. 13. ™ Ibid. 
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“3. A Medium is one whose organism is sensitive to vibrations from 
the spirit world and through whose instrumentality intelligences in that 
world are able to convey messages and produce the phenomena of Spirit¬ 
ualism. 24 

“4. A Spiritualist Healer is one who, either through his ow n in- 
herent powers, or through his mediumship is able to impart vital, cura¬ 
tive force to pathologic conditions/’ 25 

“ ‘Spiritualism Is a Science’ because it investigates, analyzes and 
classifies facts and manifestations demonstrated from the spirit side of life. 

“ 'Spiritualism Is a Philosophy’ because it studies the laws of nature 
both on the seen and unseen sides of life and bases its conclusions upon 
present observed facts. It accepts statements of observed facts of past ages 
and conclusions drawn therefrom, when sustained by reason and by re¬ 
sults of observed facts of the present day. 

“ ‘Spiritualism Is a Religion* because it strives to understand and to 
comply with the Physical, Mental and Spiritual Laws of Nature, ‘which 
are the laws of God/ ” 28 

These, in combination, outline the scope and essence of 
Spiritualism. 


VI. Essence of Spiritualism—Survival and Communication 

According to the twofold definition of C. E. Bechhofer 
Roberts— 

“a Spiritualist is a person who is convinced (1) that human person¬ 
ality survives beyond bodily death, and (2) that the surviving spirits can, 
and constantly do, communicate with living people through the inter¬ 
mediacy of especially endowed individuals known as ‘mediums/ ” w 

This is in harmony with principles four and five of the 
official “Declaration of Principles” of the 1955 National Spirit¬ 
ualist Association’s Manual, page 34, and the 1961 Year Book, 
pages 6, 7. All Spiritualists are agreed that this is cardinal. 

1. Maintain “So-called Dead” Are “Living.” —Famous 
British Spiritualist Sir Arthur Conan Doyle (d. 1930) de¬ 
clared that Spiritualism’s primary lesson is to “teach us of the 
continued life of the soul, of the nature of that life,” and of how 


24 More women have that susceptibility than men, according to Spiritualists. 
28 “Definitions,” Centennial Book, p. 22. (Italics supplied.) 

M Ibid . 

71 C. E. Bechhofer Roberts, The Truth About Spiritualism, p. 13. 
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Spiritualism is the “very essence*’ of religion. And Prof. Alfred 
Russell Wallace pressed the same point—that “it demonstrates, 
as completely as the fact can be demonstrated, that the so- 
called dead ar e sti ll alive.** 28 And with this Emma Hardinge 
Britten, another prominent Spiritualist, likewise concurs, add¬ 
ing: 

“We found our so-called dead were all living, aye, and liv¬ 
ing so near to us that they breathe our very atmosphere, share 
our very thought.** 29 

2. Official “Year Book** Confirms Individual Declara¬ 
tions. —The authoritative N.S.A. Year Book (1961) confirms 
and expands this principle in its official explanation of Spirit¬ 
ualism, adding the assurance of inevitable progression. 

“Spiritualism is God's message to mortals, declaring that There Is 
No Death. That a ll who have passed o n still live. That there is hope in 
the life beyond for the most sinful. 

“That every soul will progress through the ages to heights, sublime 
an d glorious, where God Is Love and Love Is God." 30 

3. Universal Salvation Fundamental Spiritualist 
Plank. —The two main planks, then, in Spiritualism’s plat¬ 
form, as repeatedly stated, are: (1) that those who have 
“passed on” are conscious, and can communicate with us; and 
(2) that there is hope for the most sinful, and that every spirit, 
however wicked, will progress eventually to the realms of 
light . S o. ultimate universal s alvati o n is likewise one of its 
fundamental tenets. Th is needs ever to be borne in mind . Er- 
rant sinners are lauded a s on their destined way to hi ghes t 

h eaven. Here a re certain details. 

4. Progressive Passage Through the “Spheres.” —The 
soul is alleged to progress through a graduated series of spheres 
to a higher and ever higher existence. The lower spheres al¬ 
legedly purify and prepare for the higher realms. Most of the 
“departed” are affirmed to be in the third sphere, called the 
Summer Land. Above this are said to be the Philosopher's 


28 Alfred Russell Wallace On Miracles and Modern Spiritualism, p. 212. 

28 Britten, op. cit ., p. 555. 3(1 N.S.A. Year Booh, p. 13. (Italics supplied.) 
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sphere, the Advanced Contemplative and Intellectual spheres, 
the Love sphere, and the Christ sphere. But all are assured of 
reaching the higher spheres eventually, as Spiritualists do not 
believe in Heaven or Hell, or that any are to be lost, as will 
later be seen. 

5. Spiritualism Consigns Open Rebels to Heavenly 
Bliss. —This is one of the gravest aspects of Spiritualist teach¬ 
ings. It asserts that the most notoriously ungodly, who died in 
open rebellion against God, are either already in the higher 
heavens in enjoyment of bliss or are on their way there i n their 
p assage th rough the heavenly spheres. Spiritualism t hus mak es 
void the basic distinction between righteousness and sin, and the 
godly and basest of men as to their ultimate destination. But the 
Word of God solemnly declares, “Woe unto them that call evil 
good, and good evil; that put darkness for light, and light for 
darkness” (Isa. 5:20). 


VII. World Triumph of Spiritualism Claimed Under Way 

Spiritualism’s audacious claim concerning the significance 
of the event of March 31, 1848, followed by the “Code of Com¬ 
munication” established by the Fox sisters with the “spirits,” 
is voiced by Dr. B. F. Austin in his A.B.C. of Spiritualism: 

“There was a mighty outpouring of spirit power upon the world re¬ 
sulting in the development of a large number of Mediums all over 
America and the general spread of the knowledge that life is continuous 
after death, and that communication between the mortal and the spirit 
realm is possible and actual." 31 

Then comes the assertion: “A mighty tide of thought and 
sentiment in favor of the main propositions of Spiritualism is 
sweeping over the world.” 33 And he adds: “The churches are 
saturated with the spirit and teachings of the Spiritualist reli¬ 
gion.” 33 

31 B. F. Austin, The A.B.C. of Spiritualism , Question No. 5. (The pages are not 
numbered.) 

™lbid. t No. 52. 

*>lbid., No. 95. 
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Arthur Conan Doyle, Oliver Lodge, and William Crookes—Eminent Old World 
Proponents of Spiritualism Lend Luster to Nineteenth-Century Advances. 


These are typical of similar assertions that it is sweeping 
onward toward its goal. 

1. Spiritualism’s World-conquering Mission. —But the 
climax in boldness is put forth in the final question on the 
“Future of Spiritualism” where Austin says: 

“The Teachings of Spiritualism under the organizations, through 
the press; through Psychic Research . . . will go on and on, conquering 
and to conquest [sic], until the whole world shall know and rejoice in 
t he great tru th: ‘There is no death' and all God's great family are linked 
in glad communication ahTTelTowship.*' 54 

2. Doyle—Spirit’s Guidance to Inaugurate Universal 
Creed.— This view is supported by many Spiritualist writers. 
S ir Art hur Conan Doyje, for example, foresaw Spiritualism 
br eaking down t he barriers be tween the sects and combining 
“real” Christianit y wi th direct spirit guidance rather than re- 
ceiving its authority from bygone “docum ents”—in other 
words, from the Bible. Here are his exact words concerning 
a simplified universal religion on a Spiritualist basis: 

“The ultimate merit of that revelation [spiritualism] which came 
in so humble a shape [to the Fox sisters], will be the simplification of re¬ 
ligion, the breaking down of the barriers between sects, and a universal 


34 Ibid., No. 100. 
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creed which will combine the ethics of real Christianity with direct spirit¬ 
ual communication, receiving our teaching not from bygone traditions 
and documents, but from actual contact with beings higher than our¬ 
selves. I pray that God may bless you, and that the great cause which is 
committed to your care may ever progress, discarding its lower manifesta¬ 
tions and extending its higher ones, until the divine purpose has been 
fulfilled/’ 36 

3. Coming Unifier of All Religions. —Sir Arthur else¬ 
where envisioned Spiritualism as the great u nifier of all reli¬ 
gions. Here is one of his anticipations, published in an Ameri¬ 
can journal: 

“If such a [Spiritualist] view of Christianity were generally ac¬ 
cepted, and if it were enforced by assurance and demonstration from the 
New Revelation [alleged spirit messages] which is, as I believe, coming 
to us from the other side, then I think, we should have a creed which 
might unite the churches, which might be reconciled to science, which 
might defy all attacks, and which might carry the Christian faith on for 
an indefinite period.” 30 

Such was his sweeping “vision of hope” for the future— 
through Spiritualism. 

4. One “Scientific Religion” for “Modern Man.”— 
Spiritualists are more recently seeking to demonstrate by new 
“spirit” communications and developments that Spiritualism is 
the one “scientific religion” that will be accepted by modern 
man. Spiritualists are avowedly working for a complete break¬ 
down of the “barriers” between the “two worlds.” 

They are seeking to sweep the whole world into their rev¬ 
olutionary persuasion. Shaw Desmond declares that “the veils 
are falling between the worlds”—“the worlds of the visible and 
the invisible.” He pins his hope for this ambitious accomplish¬ 
ment on the “potencies of the psychic.”" 

VIII. Fundamental Place Accorded Andrew Jackson Davis 

There is a more fundamental and significant side to Mod¬ 
ern Spiritualism that not only parallels but slightly precedes 

35 Arthur Conan Doyle Letter, quoted in John Mulholland, Beware Familiar Spirits, 
p. 283. 

36 Doyle, in Metropolitan Magazine, January, 1918, p. 75. 

37 Shaw Desmond, Psychic Pitfalls, p. 267. 
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the phe n omenal rappi ngs of th e Fox sisters in 1848 that must 
not be overlooked. It constitutes the inner essence of Spirit¬ 
ualism, and was projected by previously mentioned Andrew 
Jackson Davis (1826-1910), called the '‘Poughkeepsie Seer/* 
The chronological relationship between Davis’ “revelation” 
and the audible happenings at the home of the Fox sisters was 
explained by Robert J. Macdonald, fifth president of the Na¬ 
tional Spiritualist Association of Churches, in the recent 
What Is Spiritualism ? He refers to the Davis phase as “the 
revelation first realized by Andrew Jackson Davis in the mod¬ 
ern era, continued through the Fox family and countless me¬ 
diums since their day.” 38 (See statuette on page 1054.) 

As a consequence, Davis has frequently been called the 
“John the Bapt ist,” or “forerunner of Modern Spiritualism.” 89 
And Davis antedated the Fox sisters’ rapping episode by some 
four years. 

1. Antedates Fox Sisters’ Episode of 1848.—To grasp 
the significance of this statement it is essential to have a brief 
biographical glimpse of Jackson, who was born in New York 
State in 1826. Back in January^ 1844 , mesmerist William Lev- 
ington began to develop Davis’ extraordinary clairvoyant 
powers. T his continued until 1849. But in March, 1844 —four 
years before the Fox incident of 1848—Davis, in a “prolonged 
trance,” claimed to hold converse with “spirit beings”—spe¬ 
cifically, thespirits^of Galen (Greek physician, c. a.d. 200) 
and Swedenborg (Swedish scientist, d. 1772). 

Under the influence of these alleged mentors from the 
“spirit world,” Davis—with little formal education—con¬ 
versed on abstruse subjects in the fields of medicine and psy¬ 
chology, even diagnosing and prescribing for the sick. It was 
Davis who first set forth the precise teachings and philosophy 
of Modern Spiritualism. And it was in 1845 while still a youth, 


38 Robert J. Macdonald, “Faith and Works,” in What Is Spiritualism? p. 35. (Italics 
supplied.) 

39 M. E. Cadwallader, “There Is No Death—There Are No Dead,” in Centennial Book, 

p. 68. 
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during hours of induced magnetic sleep, that Davis dictated 
his major book to the Reverend William Fishbough. It was 
titled Principles of Nature, Nature's Divine Revelations, and A 
Voice to Mankind, and totaled some five hundred printed 
pages. It is still recognized as definitive by Spiritualists. 

And according to John W. Ring, authority on A. J. Davis, 
on the morning following the rappings of March 31, 1848, 
Davis, though many miles away from the Hydesville Fox cot¬ 
tage, made mention of the exceptional happening that had 
occurred there. 40 Likewise, before the Fox episode, in 1847 
Davis founded one of the earliest Spiritualist journals, Uni - 
vercoelum, which continued for two years. And in 1849 he 
started the popular Spirit Messenger, and later launched the 
Herald of Progress in I860" 

2. Memorialized Jointly With Katie Fox.—The prom¬ 
inent place accorded Davis in Modern Spiritualism is indi¬ 
cated by the fact already noted that during the 1948 centennial of 
Modern Spiritualism, Katie Fox and A. J. Davis were memo¬ 
rialized in the form of a pair of “statuettes of Andrew Jackson 
Davis who introduced intellectual Spiritualism and of Katie 
Fox who introduced phenomenal Spiritualism.’' 43 That was 
the basic distinction. And Jackson was named first. These stat¬ 
uettes were widely distributed. (See page 1054.) And M. E. 
Cadwallader, writing of Davis’ early activities, said: “Many 
times it is claimed that the Advent of Modern Spiritualism 
should be dated from his [Davis’] vision of Galen, who gave 
him the Magic Staff.” 43 

3. Books Written Under “Spirit Control.” —In 1849 
there was a “change in Mesmeric control,” as a Dr. S. S. Lyons 
took the place of Levington, with “control and subject” mov¬ 
ing to New York City. There, “while in complete control of 
the manipulator,” Davis dictated his most noted book. There- 

40 John W. Ring, **Andrew Jackson Davis—the Poughkeepsie Seer,” in Centennial Book, 
p. 56; also p. 46. 

41 Sarah P. Thompson, “Spiritualist Publications 1847-1947,’* in Centennial Book , p. 66. 

42 “Centennial Souvenirs,” in Centennial Book, p. 37. (Italics supplied.) 

43 Cadwallader, op. cit. 
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after, from 1849 until 1885, a “steady stream of books issued 
from his pen”—about forty-six books in all, large and small, 
philosophical and scientific. 44 These were all allegedly writ¬ 
ten under “impressions received from the Spirit World.” 45 

It is also essential to note that Otis affirms that Davis’ 
Principles of Nature are “necessary to have a correct under¬ 
standing of Modern Spiritualism.” 46 Otis stresses the accuracy 
of Davis’ “description of physical death and what takes place 
then as well as his statements regarding the formation of and 
life in the spirit world.” They are standard statements of 
Spiritualist belief. 47 That is why Davis’ contribution is called 
the abiding “ intellectual” phase , in contrast with the “phe¬ 
nomenal” aspect perceived through the sense s, and which has 
ch anged with the year s as well a s being subject to much frau d 
and challenge. It should perhaps be added that in 1883 Davis 
received the degree of M.D. from the United States Medical 
College of New York City, afterward practicing medicine in 
Boston. 48 (Inasmuch as question has been raised as to the 
standing of this medical college, authoritative information is 
placed in the appended footnote.) 49 

4. Rejects Great Verities of Christian Faith. —But 
there was also an anti-Christian angle to Davis’ teachings that 
must not be overlooked, as seen in his Beyond the Valley 
(1885). In chapter forty-four (“Christianity and Modern 
Spiritualism”) Davis, answering a question as to “spiritual” or 
“eternal causes,” and whether they are the “decrees of a per¬ 
sonal Go d,” answe rs bluntly , “No.” They are, he affirms, “the 


44 William F. Otis, “Andrew Jackson Davis,” in Centennial Book, p. 89. 

« Ibid. 

46 Ibid., p. 90. 

17 Ibid. 

48 20th Century Dictionary of Notable Americans, vol. 3, art. “Andrew Jackson Davis.” 

** The United States Medical College of New York City was an Eclectic school , organized 
in 1878. According to A. P. Ver Nooy (“Andrew Jackson Davis—ffie Poughkeepsie Seer,’ ” 
Dutchess County [New York] Historical Society Tear Book, vol. 32, pp. 39-62), the United 
States Medical College was set up to give healing mediums a medical training and to grant 
them degrees. It was legalized by the New York Legislature. But the institution met with 
strong opposition from the regular medical profession, which was instrumental in having its 
charter revoked through court action. The class of 1883—in which Davis graduated —was its 
last. It was recognized by the National Eclectic Medical Association but not bv the A.M.A. 
aee Alexander Wilder, History of Medicine, pp. 727-729; Medical Education and the Regula¬ 
tion of the Practice of Medicine in the United States and Canada, pp. 119, 120. Cf. The 
New York Medical Journal (vol. 37), March 24, 1883, p. 322: April 14, 1883, pp. 417, 418: 
June 16, 1883, p. 658; (vol. 38), Aug. 18, 1883, p. 180; (vol. 39), June 28, 1884, p. 723. 
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unchangeable vital currents of the very essence of the Infinite 
Spirit/’ M Denying “creation” as not being a “correct term,” 
Davis substitutes “formation.” 61 Then, dividing the faith of 
the early Christian Era into that of “distinguished Pagans,” 
“practical Stoics,” and “spiritualistic Christians,” 63 Davis 
states that Christianity taught “certain indescribable and ever¬ 
lasting punishment.” By Christianity Davis did not mean “the 
doctrines of theology,—such as the ‘Fall of Man/ ‘The At one- 
ment/ ‘Heaven for the Believer/ and ‘Hell fo r the Disbe ¬ 
lieve r/ ” 53 Th ese are all rejected. 

Davis dismisses the “Second Advent” by referring to “the 
second (also the millioneth [sic]) coming of every Truth 
that can elevate.” Then comes his basic contention that 
“Modern Spiritualism is a great revival of evidences of a fu¬ 
ture life and spirit intercourse.” It is designed t o “con vert 
skeptics to a belief in personal immortality.” 64 That is its un¬ 
changing, basic purpose. As to the churches, and whether 
they will “adopt Spiritualism,” Davis says, “Nothing can be 
more cert ain.” In support h e cites the “adoption by the clergy 
of the existing evidences of personal immortality” which they 
have been “preparing their congregations to receive.” 66 Such 
were some of the basic contentions of Davis, pioneer in Mod¬ 
ern Spiritualism. 

Certain definitions might be added. Davis asserts that 
“Spirit, covered by both body and soul, is the ultimate— man, 
spiritually individualized forever.” The “human spirit,” he 
adds, is “drawn from the infinite spiritual ocean.” M “Death” 
is described as a “backward and downward movement by 
which the spirit is enabled to leap into the Summer-Land.” 
And “Life in the next world is substantially the same as is life 
in our present existence.” Such are typical Davis definitions ,J 
from his “summary of our [Spiritualist] teachings,” 68 in 1885. 
Those are the abiding principles enunciated by Davis. 

60 Andrew Jackson Davis, Beyond the Valley , p. 360. (This volume is called “The Life 
of a Seer,” p. 3.) 

si Ibid. 












CHAPTER FIFTY-ONE 


P rof esses 


To Be Coming World Religion 


I. ‘‘World Federation of Christendom” on Spiritualistic Platform 

Spiritualism boldly asserts that the basic reason for the 
divisions of Chr istendo m has been man’s failure to maintain 
the Early Church_communication with the “spirit-world.” 
Thus Johannes Greber, a former Catholic priest, asserts that a 
spirit gave him the following message: 

“Since the time when communication with God’s spirit-world as the 
sole road to truth was dispensed with, errors of the most varied and far- 
reaching nature have crept into Christianity.” 1 

The most conspicuous division in Christendom is doubt¬ 
less the historic split between Protestantism and Catholicism, 
which breach has thus far remained unhealed. This breach 
Spiritualism aspires to heal. 

1. Spirit Messages Call for “Radical Reconstruc¬ 
tion.”— Recent Spiritualist spokesmen assure us that Spirit¬ 
ualism’s doctrines alone “represent the true teachings” of the 
Early Church. They therefore hold that a return to the guid¬ 
ance of Spiritualism provides the sole remedy for these divi¬ 
sions. Spirit guidance, they insist, constitutes the primary 
source of truth—for the spirits, they avow, are the “messen¬ 
gers of God.” This comports with the previously noted asser¬ 
tions of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle that the spirits are bringing 


1 Johannes Greber, Communication With the Spirit World, pp. 358, 359. 
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a “new revelation” from the “other side” that calls for a radi¬ 
cal “reconstruction” of traditional Christianity. 

In other words, Spiritualism professes to provide the ba¬ 
sis for a “World Fe deration of Christendom,” underpin all : 
embracing “spirit-synthesis” of religion. Thus Protestantism 
and Catholicism can be reunited by, and upon, a spiritistic 
platform—a universal religion of “scientifically demonstrated” 
“survival.” Such is Spiritualism’s frank objective. It is a three¬ 
fold union. 

2. Audacious Claims for Spiritism as Humanity’s Sav¬ 
ior. —As indicated, Conan Doyle contends that Spiritualism 
is actually the “central teaching” of Christianity itself, the 
“most powerful ally” of all the creeds. Spiritualism is thus se t 
forth as an angel of light, a savior of humanity. It is even as¬ 
serted that the results of Pentecost w ill pa le i nto insignificanc e 
in comparison with what Modern Spiritualism is prepared to 
bring to pass. 

Spiritualism envisions converting Christian churches into 
seance chambers for the demonstration of life after death, 
with materialized “direct-voice” spirit teachers and preachers. * 3 
Shaw Desmond goes so far as to predict that “the Atomic 
World will be riddled with the psychic, steered by the psy¬ 
chic.” 3 


3. Scientific “Spirit Contact” Through Electronic 
Communications. —Some psychic experimenters are now 
seeking to so harness “supersonic” rays, or vibrations, as to es¬ 
tablish electronic communication with the spirit world on the 
“Other Side.” Some in the Spirit Electronic Communications 
Society envision a “super-ray” so sensitive that it will pick up 
the “spoken-word” vibrations in the “etheric sound-waves,” in 
order that one may tune in on spirit conversations without a 
medium, much as one tunes in on a radio or television conver¬ 
sation from a broadcast station. This device they call an “elec- 


a Shaw Desmond, Psychic Pitfalls, p. 269. 

3 Ibid., p. 270. 
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troencephalograph” (not to be confused with the medical in¬ 
strument of the same name), which they hope will develop 
into an “etheric speech microphone.” 4 That is one of the cur¬ 
rent “scientific” anticipations. 

This is similar to the radical “new outlook” envisioned 
by Ernest Thompson—“scientific spirit communication” unit¬ 
ing humanity with spirit beings much as radio now unites the 
Eastern and Western hemispheres. 5 Such are the avowed goals 
of current psychical scientism and its fantastic experiments. 


II. Claims 1848 Ushered in New Era for Human Race 

Mrs. M. E. Cadwallader (d. 1934), one of the organizers 
of the National Spiritualist Association in 1893, erected a 
stone marker in Hydesville, New York, designating the exact 
spot where the Fox cottage stood at the time of the Hydesville 
raps of 1848. She was likewise largely responsible for erecting 
the shrine placed by the Spiritualists of the world in the 
churchyard of the Plymouth Spir itualist Chu rch in Rochester, 

New York. 6 Author of Hydesville in History , she was also edi¬ 
tor of the Spiritualist journal The Progressive Thinker . She 
therefore speaks with some authority. She here discusses some 
points not often understood as to actual positions of Spiritual¬ 
ism. 


1. Claims Christianity Based on Spiritistic Phenom¬ 
ena. —In a wide ly quoted editorial, “Ther e Is N o Death— 
There Are No Dead,” in her Progressive Thinker, Mrs. Cad¬ 
wallader wrote of how the various “Bibles [sacred books] of 
the ages” show that “belie f in sp irits is the foundation of all 
religions of the world/’ and declared that the centuries have 
been “filled with manifestations of the spirit.” Then she 
boldly states: 

“A medium foretold the birth of Jesus, whose brief life on earth 

4 Reginald M. Lester, In Search of the Hereafter, p. 213. 

0 Ernest Thompson, quoted in Lester, op. cit., p. 216. 

8 The National Spiritualist , February, 1935; Centennial Book , p. 216. 
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was filled with the performance of many so-called miracles which in 
reality were spiritualfisticl pheno mena/* 7 

2. March 31 (1848) Is Birth Day of Modern Spiritual¬ 
ism. —Among Spiritualists, she says: 

“By common acceptance March 31, 1848, is the date that has officially 
been celebrated as the day when the raps at Hydesville, N.Y., in the 
home of the Fox Family, heralded to the world the stupendous message: 
‘T here is n o death; there are no d ead/ ” 8 * 

Just as millions of Christians celebrate the natal day of 
Jesus, so, Mrs. Cadwallader declares: 

“March 31 is the_daj when Spiritualists celebrate the daw n of a new 
era which has changed the thought of the world: when they celebrate the 
anniversary of the rappings at Hydesville, whicIT told the world that 
death is bu t a change from the p hys ical to the spiritual wo rld; that the 
personality still persists in the world of spirit; that those who have left 
the scene of their earthly labors can return to those still on earth/' 6 

That, she adds, is “why we jubilate,” “why we celebrate.” 
To the Spiritualist 1848 is a division point in history. 

3. Spiritualism the “Coming Universal Religion.”— 
Referring to Modern Spiritualism as “one of the greatest Move¬ 
ments the world has ever known,” she remarks: “We are struck 
with the magnitude of the Movement which in less than a cen¬ 
tury has attained such gigantic proportions.” 10 She again em¬ 
phasizes the significance of March 31, 1848: 

“March 31, 1848 ushered in a new era for the human race, an era 
which had its beginning with the tiny raps at Hydesville and will culmi¬ 
nate only in the distant cycles of the future/’ u 

And she adds that with the first public Spiritualist meeting 
in Corinthian Hall, Rochester, New York, in 1849, Spiritual¬ 
ism entered upon “the beginning of a world wide investiga¬ 
tion by prominent people everywhere.” 13 Then comes this pre 7 
diction: “Spiritualism is the coming universal religion. It is 
the life blood of Christianity; in fact, it is Christianity plus.” 14 


7 Reprinted in Centennial Book, p. 68. 

B Ibid . 

» Ibid. 

10 Ibid., p. 69. 


11 Ibid. 
18 Ibid. 
« Ibid. 
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She states, significantly, “ We are spirit here and no w, a 
p art of God ” This too is a constantly recurring claim. 

4. New Dispensation Born in 1848.—With this declara¬ 
tion regarding 1848, Spiritualist Dr. B. F. Clark agrees: “From 
this [the phenomena at the Fox home in 1848] a new dispen¬ 
sation was born.” 14 And he likewise adds that the movement 
spread from Hydesville to Corinthian Hall in Rochester in 
1849, followed by a conference in 1851. The United States 
Congress was petitioned by fifteen thousand in 1854 to appoint 
a commission to investigate Modern Spiritualism. 15 Then he 
appends a roster of illustrious adherents and stresses its re¬ 
markable growth. Such are Spiritualism’s claims. 

5. Battery of Periodicals Spans First Century.— A 
large number of Spiritualist periodicals marked its first cen¬ 
tury (1848-1948), beginning in 1849 with The Present Age 
and Spirit Messenger. Then came the Spiritual Telegraph in 
1852, followed by Spiritual Age, The Spiritual Clarion, The 
Spiritual Universe y The American Spiritualist, Banner of Light 
(1857), and the Progressive Age, edited by Moses Hull; also 
The Spiritual Scientist, The Light of Truth, The Progressive 
Thinker, The National Spiritualist, official organ of the Na¬ 
tional Spiritualist Association (1919), The Lyceum Spotlight, 
and The Psychic Observer.™ 

A paralleling battery of British publications included the 
British Spiritual Telegraph (1857), Spiritual Messenger 
(1858), Spiritual Magazine (1860), Spiritual Times, Spiritual 
Notes (1878), official organ of the British National Association 
of Spiritualists, Light, The Two Worlds, Borderland, Spiritual¬ 
ist Review, Spiritualist Quarterly Magazine, and Psychic News . 
These were but part of the list. And there were Continental 
journals as well. 17 


14 B. F. Clark, ‘‘Special Events,** in Centennial Book, p. 98. 

16 Ibid. 

Sarah Parker Thompson, “Spiritualist Publications 1847-1947.” in Centennial Book, 

p. 66. 

17 Ibid., p. 67. 
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III. Typical Service in a Spiritualist “Church” 

1. Roberts Outlines Features of Typical Service.— 
How Spiritualism operates in its churchly role is told by C. E. 
Bechhofer Roberts, in The Truth About Spiritualism . Here 
he describes a typical Spiritualist service, with its Spiritualist 
hymn (such as “Home in the Spirit-Land”), prayer, offering, 
and address, stressing the point that at last the “ barrier” of 
death has been broken and spirits have returned to tell of the 
fuller life in the Spirit-Land—a “truth” that is to “revolution¬ 
ize the world.” Finally, the public clairvoyant br ings “m es- 
sages” from the “spirits” to various persons in the audience, 
identifying the individuals by describing them. Then the chair¬ 
man calls upon the audience to rejoice over this further exam¬ 
ple of “spirit” intervention, and prays that eyes may be opened 
to see the great “truths” of Spiritualism, to bless the mediums 
who communicate the messages and to “hasten the day when 
Spiritualism shall triumph throughout the earth.” 18 

2. Early Spiritualist Hymnals Stress “Spirit” Con¬ 
cepts. —As to hymns, one of the early Spiritualist hymnals was 
Spiritual Songs for the Use of Circles, Camp Meetings, and 
Other Spiritualist Gatherings, compiled by Mattie E. Hull, 
wife of Moses Hull. It affords a clear picture of the predomi¬ 
nant note. Here are typical hymn titles: “Death’s Stream 
Bridged”; “Beautiful Shore”; “Spirit Greetings”; “Sweetly 
Falls the Spirit’s Message”; “Light Ahead”; “To Our Risen 
Friends”; “Rap, Rap, Rap” (to the tune of “Tramp, Tramp 
Tram p”); “In the Still Hours of Night”; “Sweet Spirit Land”; 
“There’s a Good Time Coming”; “I Cannot Trace the Way”; 
and “The Angels’ Presence.” And there was a perverted doxol- 
ogy, appealing for spirit guidance: 

"O, blessed Ones from upper Spheres 
Now as we separate, draw near. 

Guide us while in earth’s path we rove, 

And bind our souls in perfect love.” 


18 C. E. Bechhofer Roberts, The Truth About Spiritualism, pp. 18-22. 
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In another collection, The Golden Echoes, with words and 
music by S. W. Tucker, appear such other hymn titles as “Angel 
Visitants”; “Beyond the Weeping”; “Heavenly Portals”; “My 
Spirit Home”; “The Homeward Voyage”; “The Unseen City.” 

3. Official Hymnal Maintains Spiritualist Concepts. 
—The current official Spiritualist Hymnal, of the National 
Spiritualist Association of Churches of the United States of 
America 19 includes the following, which sustain the typical 
Spiritualist contention: 

“Beautiful, Beckoning Hands”; “Come, Gentle Spirits”; 
“Come, Thou All Transforming Spirit”; “Hand in Hand With 
Angels”; “He Healeth Me! O Blessed Thought”; “Make 
Channels for the Streams”; “Message From the Spirit Land”; 
“O Life That Maketh All Things New”; “O Spirit, Source of 
Light”; “Spirit Calls Us”; “Sweetly Falls the Spirit Message”; 
“The Great Oversoul”; “The Other World”; “There Is No 
Death”; “Till I See Death’s Lifted Curtain”; “Trust in the 
Spirit”; “Under the Guidance of Angels”; “What Is Death?”; 
“Whisper to Us of Spirit Life.” 

Outside the named Spiritualist circles there is widespread 
dabbling into the occult in every strata of society. Curiosity is 
often the motive, or adventure into the mystic. Those who thus 
tamper with the commonly known phenomena of Spiritualism 
may not come to any conclusion as to origins, but they are usu¬ 
ally left wondering whether valid communication with those 
who have “gone beyond” is a possibility. Here is a case in point. 


IV. Occult Episodes in Booth Tarkington Household 


For years reputable journals have periodically published 
articles from well-known men—such as novelist Booth Tarking¬ 
ton—bearing on the occult. In a “Where Do We Go From 


ie The inside front cover contains the “Declaration of Principles” of the National 
Spiritualist Association, and “Definitions.” The inside back cover has a “Prayer for Spiritual 
Healing,” to be “used daily at eight o’clock in the evening by all members of the N.S.A. 
Spiritual Healing Class.” This phase will be noted later. 
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Here?” recital, appearing in The Saturday Evening Post for 
August 9, 1941, as one in a series of reminiscences, Tarkington 
tells of a teen-ager episode in the family household where a 
“force unknown'’ began to operate. It is a casual recital, de¬ 
tached in tone, but it is significant. 

1. Heavy Mahogany Table Moves Mysteriously.— 
The family had all scoffed at “table tippings and inexplicable 
rappings on walls and tables,” and “ghost stories.” And Tark¬ 
ington states that he had been the “loudest in scorn of all 
spectral bugaboos.” But, just as a prank, a group of six young 
people one day thought they would see if they could “make 
a table move” in the Tarkington drawing room—by the finger- 
tips-on-the-edge technique. They took their places, standing 
around the heavy mahogany table. Before long it began to 
move slowly but erratically, zigzagging several feet at a time 
across the thick Brussels carpet. Young Tarkington, only four¬ 
teen, was merely looking on. 

Removing their finger tips, one person at a time, in order 
to discover which one was the “sensitive,” they found that it 
was Booth’s frail sister. When her fingers were withdrawn the 
movement stopped. But when she replaced them, the table 
moved against her, pushing her backward. They simply looked 
upon it as something “queer,” for the sister was weakly, and 
never of herself could have moved the heavy table. But the 
table did move. Later she several times caused it to move in 
the same way. 

2. Code of Communication With “Spirits.” —Then 
came “tapping and thumping” developments from its smooth 
surface—and there were no drawers or any loose parts. Grand¬ 
father and Grandmother Booth were watching the develop¬ 
ments intently. Then Tarkington’s father worked out a “code 
of communication” as they contacted the “ghost” of Hum Riley 
who had died young. There were loud thumpings, and young 
Tarkington was annoyed. People would think them crazy. 

Later, Booth’s “dead uncles, Walter and Lucian,” al- 
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legedly manifested themselves as “supposedly with us.” None 
could explain the phenomenon—“unless they served to es¬ 
tablish the tremendous fact that the dead were present” and 
“were leading interesting lives.” There were many similar 
episodes, with friends and relatives present. Family secrets 
were revealed, and many became convinced that they were 
“communicating with the dead.” “What else can it be?” they 
asked. 

3. Grandfather Tarkington Affirms It Is “From the 
Devil.” —The one disbelieving exception was Grandfather 
Tarkington, who “didn’t think the dead made the raps.” But 
he thought “something else did.” The family had come from 
orthodox Episcopalian, Methodist, Congregational, and Pres¬ 
byterian backgrounds, but now few any longer believed in a 
“personal Satan.” The “old orthodoxies were fading.” Had 
these happenings established “A Bridge to Eternity”? Booth's 
father inquired of his own Methodist preacher father, the Rev¬ 
erend Joseph Tarkington. In response he drove forty miles 
to see what was happening. After sitting sternly throughout 
“an hour of afternoon rapping,” he declared flatly: “Those 
sounds are not made by human trickery, but they cannot be 
from spirits in heaven. There is no countenance for them in 
the Bible. They are from the Devil.” 

And, Booth added, “One didn’t argue with Grandfather 
Tarkington.” 

4. Remains the Great Unsettled Question.— Never¬ 
theless, these sittings continued for about three years in the 
Tarkington household. Sometimes the “raps did freakish 
things,” resounding thumps coming from the walls and floor 
and ceiling of Grandmother Booth’s room. Even voices were 
heard. The household sought to penetrate behind the veil to 
the “life beyond,” but were told they “couldn’t possibly under¬ 
stand.” These phenomena likewise seemed to center about the 
sister, and affected her to the extent that her mother took her 
to the family physician. But in time, after her marriage, the 
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raps passed and the “apparent communications with the dead,” 
the “unseen visitors,” ceased. 

The episodes remained unexplained. The Tarkingtons 
never tried to settle the question. It always remained the great 
“perhaps”—“If perhaps there is no death.” But Tarkington 
adds that this “perhaps” was “to be with us the rest of our 
lives.” That was all. He tells it nonchalantly, just as a tale in 
his life. He hadn’t participated in it. However, it indicates 
how such episodes have occurred in respected circles. 20 

V. Current “Spiritualist Camp” Inducements 

The best-known American “Spiritualist Ca mp” is a t Lily- 
dale, New York, near Hydesville, but a close runner-up is the 
Che sterfield ^Indiana) Camp, which claims that it is the “largest 
phenomenal center in the world,” the “Hub of World Spirit¬ 
ualism,” and “a fine religious center.” 21 The descriptive bro¬ 
chures, publicizing recent annual convocations, which have 
continued for seventy-five years, yield the following data: 

The main attractions listed are the Art Gallery, Cathedral 
of the Woods, Garden of Prayer, Congress of Religions shrine, 
a Grotto—“where you can go into silence and feel the touch 
of the vanished hand.” You can allegedly gain “understanding 
of immortality” as you visit with the mediums. A seminary 
is also conducted. There is a bookshop, selling books on “Theos¬ 
ophy and allied subjects.” “Special Summer School Classes” 
are listed for “those who are aspiring to be mediums,” 22 and a 
lyceum for children. The seminary offers “courses in Spiritual¬ 
ism, Mediumship and its Development, Bible History and In¬ 
terpretation, Public Speaking, Spiritual Healing, Metaphysics, 
Occultism and Allied Subjects.” 23 

These are “taught by a distinguished faculty.” 24 Here at 

20 Booth Tarkington. “As I Seem to Me,” in The Saturday Evening Post, Aug. 9, 
1941, pp. 27, 48-51. 

21 Chesterfield Spiritualist Camp (1961). front and back of cover. 

» Ibid., p. 6. 

a Ibid., p. 16 . 

a Ibid . 








Chesterfield (Indiana) Cathedral of the Woods 

Above: Here “Knowledge of the Religion of Spiritualism’' Is Given by “Capable Ministers and Me¬ 
diums’’ in This Alleged “Holy of Holies Where Angel Voices Are Heard.” Below: Auditorium With 
Pulpit and Cabinet for Materializations. It Is All to Demonstrate “Proof of Survival" and Spiritualism 

as the '‘Future Religion of Mankind.” 

the camp is offered alleged “proof of survival” through “posi¬ 
tive demonstration.” 23 That is the scope. In 1959 there were 
twenty-seven staff mediums at the camp—“Direct Voice, Clair¬ 
voyant, and Materialization”—as well as “healers,” and in¬ 
structors in the production of “spirit pictures” and “spirit card 
writing,” along with “materialization mediums” and “apport 
mediums.” 36 


® Ibid., P . 19. 

20 ibid. (1959), pp. 5, 6. 
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Chesterfield (Indiana) Spiritualist Art Gallery 

Here Are Housed Portrayals of the Return of Spirit, Examples of Alleged Spirit Paintings by the 
Bangs Sisters, Lizzie and May, Relics of the Fox Sisters, and Exhibits of Psychic Art, Including Spirit 

Photography. 


1. Cathedral of the Woods. —The covering description 
of the Cathedral of the Woods states that “inside its walls is the 
most holy of holies where Angel voices are heard.” " Here the 
“philosophy” of the “religion of Spiritualism is given.” 28 And 
the camp in general is described as the “hallowed spot where 
spirit communion is found,” where “Heaven and earth join to¬ 
gether.” 29 “The Thinker sees that star of hope that reveals, 
man lives on forever.” 30 


27 Ibid., p. 17. 

28 Ibid. (1961), p. 5. 

28 Ibid. (1959), inside first cover. 
30 Ibid., p. 19. 
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Samples of Psychic Art 

“Spirit” of Blanche Milburn “Materialized” for Her Husband, Edward Milbum, 
Through Mediumship of Fanchion Harwood-Dorsch. “Spirits Extras” Appear in 
Photo of Gus Norman. 

2. Chesterfield Spiritualist Art Gallery. —The “East/* 
or ‘‘Biblical Room” of the Art Gallery boasts “life size paint¬ 
ings that portray the return of Spirit found in the Chris¬ 
tian Bible.” These are declared to have come into being 
“through the mediumship of the old prophets.” The center 
room displays “spirit paintings” by the “famous Bangs sisters,” 
relics of the Fox family and Andrew Jackson Davis, and other 
noted mediums and speakers. The West Room contains sam¬ 
ples of alleged “Psychic art.” 31 

One of the descriptive captions in the West Room states 
that the sitter brings a package of photographic paper. The 
lights are dimmed. Then the individual holding the packet 
feels an agitation within the packet. Upon completion of the 
process the “spirit” signals by raps. A 50-watt red light is used 

31 Ibid. (1959), p. 15; (1961), p. 3. 
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Religious Figures of Past Ages Put on Plane With Christ—Jesus Regarded as Just One in Line of 

Illustrious Figures. 


in developing, as in customary photographic manner. Usually 
the faces and messages are said to be recognized by the sitter, 

3. Bangs Sisters' “Precipitation’’ Paintings Collection. 
—According to an article by Art Gallery Curator Ralph Hic- 
ock, in the “psychic monthly" Chimes, for July, 1963, the 
Chesterfield Gallery houses twenty-six Bangs sisters' “precipi¬ 
tation" paintings allegedly produced by “Spirit Artists." 33 
These are set forth as “evidence for survival." Lizzie and May 
Bangs operated around the turn of the century, having been 
mediums since “early childhood." This early period, it is 
claimed, was marked by “spirit raps, voices, and the moving of 
pieces of furniture," as well as the “materialization of hands," 
and “automatic writing," followed by automatic typewriter 
writing—the customary phenomena. In 1894 the sisters became 
“staff mediums" at the Chesterfield Spiritualist Camp, where 
they “demonstrated" the “wonderful truth of Spirit return." 83 

According to claim, in precipitation painting the canvas 
was tacked to a wooden frame, as for ordinary portraits. This 
was placed in a locked box in “darkness," to “prove there 
had been no tampering with the canvas." Later the work was 
done in broad daylight. Within fifteen to forty-five minutes 
the “finished portrait" of “one who had walked on the earth 
in a vehicle of flesh” 34 would allegedly appear upon the canvas. 
Here is Hicock’s recital of the alleged procedure: 

“The canvas to be used always was selected by the sitter, then placed 
on a small table before a well-lighted window. The room was shaded 

® Ralph Hicock, “Spirit Portraits of the Bangs Sisters,” Chimes, July, 1963 (“22d year 
of continuous publication”), pp. 34, 6, 7. 

33 Ibid., p. 6. 3 * Ibid. 
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sufficiently to cause all the light from the window to pass through the 
rear of the canvas, enabling the sitter to witness the progress of the 
portrait minutely and to detect the slightest change. The sisters placed 
themselves on each side of the table facing the sitter, placing their hands 
lightly on the edge of the frame holding the canvas. No two sittings were 
exactly alike. The outer edges of the canvas would become shadowed; 
different colored lines would appear until the full outline of the shoulders 
and head would be seen. At times these lines would disappear, then re¬ 
appear as though the unseen artist were making a preliminary sketch. The 
space within the outline would be a clear white, gradually changing to 
natural flesh tints, meanwhile forming small shadow spots for the ears, 
nose, and mouth. In many cases the eyes would be the last to be completed, 
then gradually they would open before the startled gaze of the beholder. 
Needless to say, this never failed to present most life-like realism. It is 
safe to state this is without parallel in all the annals of material art, con¬ 
temporary or otherwise.” 30 

This, it is stressed, was all offered as “proof of survival/’ 
The prices charged by the Bangs sisters for the exercise of 
their “sacred spiritual gift” ranged from $30 to $50, and the 
size of the paintings ranged from “life-size bust to seven feet.” 
The sisters, who lived in Chicago, appeared before “crowned 
heads, investigative scientific societies and diverse groups.” 
Specimens of their work were taken to England by Admiral 
Moore of the British Admiralty, Hicock states, as “evidential 
results of this marvelous proof of the continuity of life.” 
Moore was leader of the British Psychical Research Society. 36 
The paintings were the alleged production of “Spirit Artists.” 
So the Camp Chesterfield Gallery “has become a mecca to 
those in search of survival.” 31 (See page 1083.) 

Such are some of the current claims of contemporary 
“phenomenal” Spiritualism, along with the retention of the 
“religious” and “philosophy” phases, paralleling the contem¬ 
porary scientific emphasis in other environs. Thus the older 
materialistic contentions continue, along with the newer and 
more subtle approaches. The undercover operations, that are 
increasingly effective today, are described elsewhere. Thus 
Spiritualism adapts itself to all classes, clients, and conditions. 


35 Ibid., p. 7. 
» Ibid. 

**Ibid. t p. 34. 
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VI. Strange Life and Tragic End of Fox Sisters 

We close this chapter on a somber note, but one that must 
be considered. Despite charges of fraud and trickery, the Fox 
sisters were looked upon as the most highly gifted of the early 
mediumistic fraternity. But it is incumbent upon us to look a 
little more closely into the lives and public declarations of the 
three Fox sisters—Leah, Margaretta, and Katie. Leah (after¬ 
ward Mrs. Underhill) was the oldest of the three. Katie, the 
youngest, continued uninterruptedly in her mediumship for 
some thirty years. On the contrary, Margaretta (afterward 
Mrs. Kane) gave no sittings from about 1856 to 1867.*® 

1. Margaretta's Oscillating Career as Spiritualist.— 
Margaretta had married Dr. Elisha Kane, an Arctic explorer. 
But after his death she turned away from Spiritualism for a 
time, and in August, 1858, joined the Roman Catholic 
Church.® However, she continued to associate occasionally 
with the Spiritualists. And, “pressed by the spirits,’* after a 
while she stood again before the world with undiminished 
powers as a spirit medium. 40 English Spiritualist James Burns, 
editor of The Medium, after Margaretta’s tragic death in 1893, 
referred to a— 

“twofold spiritual spectacle; we have a woman giving spiritual mani¬ 
festations to others, while within herself she is spiritually lost and 
misdirected. All moral sense, and control of mind and desire were gone. 

. . . But when the medium makes a trade of it and puffs the thing up as a 
commodity for sale, then farewell to all that might elevate or instruct in 
the subject.” u 

2. Warning Admonition From Dr. Kane to Marga¬ 
retta.— One of the early warnings against the degrading in¬ 
fluence of the Spiritistic phenomena of the Fox sisters was 
penned by none other than Dr. Kane, Arctic explorer husband 
of Margaretta, in his intimate letters to her, inspired by his 

M C. E. Bechhofer Roberts, op. cit., p. 47. 

38 The Love-Life of Dr. Kane t p. 284; Herbert Thurston, The Church in Spiritualism , 
pp. 33, 34. 

40 Spiritual Magazine , July, 1867. 

41 James Burns, in The Medium and Daybreak, April 28, 1893, p. 258. 
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love and concern for her. After his death Margaretta pub¬ 
lished these letters in The Lov e - Life of Dr. Ka ne —a book 
now exceedingly rare. In these missives these pertinent ap¬ 
peals and admonitions from the doctor appear: 

" ‘Oh, Maggie, are you never tired of this weary, weary sameness of 
continual deceit? Are you doomed thus to spend your days, doomed 
never to rise "tcTEetter things?’ ” 

“ ‘ Do a void “spi rits." I cannot bear to think of you as engaged in a 
course of wickedness and deception . Maggie, you have no friend but me 
whose interest in you is disconnected from this cursed rapping. Pardon 
my saying so; but is it not deceit even to listen when others are de¬ 
ceived?' " 42 

3. Margaretta Purposes to Expose Spiritualism in 
1888.—In 1888 something sensational happened. For weeks 
there had been rumors of a forthcoming exposure of the frauds 
of Spiritualism. When Margaretta Fox Kane returned to New 
York from Europe she indicated to an interviewer her inten¬ 
tion of exposing the who le Spiritistic fabrication. She had had 
a bitter quarrel with her older sister, Leah, who had shortly 
before published a book entitled The Missing Link in Mod¬ 
ern Spiritualism (1885). This purported to be a history of the 
early manifestations at Hydesville and Rochester, in which 
the three sisters were at first concerned. 

Margaretta had by this time come to despise Spiritual¬ 
ism, and h ad decided to denounce it. Her intense feelings were 
expressed in the New York Herald of September 24, 1888. 
There she declared that she was going to lay bare the very 
foundations of Spiritualism. For some years she had contem¬ 
plated this action, and had now com e to “loathe” Spiritualism 
and all it stood for. She had said to those urging her to conduct 
seances, “You are driving me to hell.” She had also sought to 
drown her troubles in drink, but to no avail. She remained 
bitter toward Leah, who, she said, made her and Katie “tools” 
so as to make money for her. 

4. Joined by Katie in Dramatic Exposure.— About the 
same time Katie (Mrs. Jencken) also returned from Europe. 


42 Quoted in C. E. Bechhofer Roberts, op. cit., pp. 47, 48. 
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She too told a reporter that she would take part in the expo¬ 
sure. Here are Katie’s words: 

“ 'I regard Spiritualism as one of the greatest curses that the world 
has ever know n. . . . The worst of t hem all (the Spiritualists) is my eldest 
sister Leah, the wife of Daniel Underhill. ... I don't know why it is, she 
has always been jealous of Maggie and me; I suppose because we could 
do things in Spiritualism that she couldn't.' " 43 

On October 21, in a large assembly in the New York 
Academy of Music, after a Dr. Richmond had, by sleight of 
hand, successfully imitated the slate writing and thought read¬ 
ing of the seance room, Margaretta Fox Kane arose and, in her 
sister’s presence, read a statement repudiating their whole su¬ 
pernormal phenomena. In this she said: 

“ ‘That I have been chiefly instrumental in perpetrating the fraud 
of Spir itualism upon a too-confiding public, most of you doubtless know. 

“ The greatest sorrow in my life has been that this is true, and 
though it has come late in my day, I am now prepared to tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help me God! . . . 

“ ‘I am here tonight as one of the founders of Spiritualism to de¬ 
nounce it as an absolute falsehood from beginning to end. as the flimsiest 
of superstitions, the most wi cked blasphemy known to the wor ld.* ” 44 

The New York Herald reported: 

“By throwing life and enthusiasm into her big toe Mrs. Margaret Fox 
Kane produced loud spirit-rapping in the Academy of Music last night 
and dealt a death-blow to Spiritualism, that huge and world-wide fraud 
which she and her sister Katie founded in 1848. Both sisters were present 
and both denounced Spiritualism as a monstrous imposition and a cheat. 

“The great building was crowded and the wildest excitement pre¬ 
vailed at times. Hundreds of spiritualists had come to see the originators 
of their faith destroy it at one stroke. They were greatly agitated at times 
and hissed fiercely. Take it all in all, it was a most remarkable and dra¬ 
matic spectacle.” 48 

5. Recants Former Denunciation in 1889.—Notwith¬ 
standing all this, a year later, in the home of Henry J. Newton, 
prominent New York Spiritualist, Margaretta made a formal 


« New York Herald, Oct. 9, 1888. 

44 R. B. Davenport, The Deathblow to Spiritualism , p. 76; see also the New York 
Herald and the New York Daily Tribune , for Oct. 22; New York World , Oct. 2i, 1888. 

«New York Herald, Oct. 22, 1888. 
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recantation of her previous denunciation, declaring that it had 
no foundation in fact, and asserted, " ‘Those charges were 
false in every particular.* ” 46 Katie likewise, in a way, repudi¬ 
ated her share in the “exposure” by a letter to the Spiritualist 
journal Light . 

6. Both Sisters Die as Alcoholics. —But there was a 
tragic finale. Dark shadows marked the closing years of both 
Fox sisters. Katie (Mrs. Jencken) died of alcoholic excesses in 
June, 1892. And Margaretta (Mrs. Kane), last survivor of the 
sisters, had a pitiable and tragic end in March, 1893. She too 
died a confirmed inebriate. Here is the dismal record: 

“The tenement house of No. 456 West 57th Street, New York, is de¬ 
serted now, except one room, from cellar to roof. The room is occupied by a 
woman nearly 60 years o f age, a n object of charity, a mental and physical 
wreck, w ho se appetite is only for intoxicating liquors. The face, though 
marked by age and dissipation, shows unm istakably that the woman was 
once beautiful. 

“T his wreck of wom ankin d has been a guest in palaces and courts. 
The powers of mind, now almost imbecile, were the wonder and study of 
scientific men in America, Europe, and Australia. Her name was eulo¬ 
gized, sung, and ridiculed in a dozen languages. The lips that utter little 
e lse no w than profanity once promulgated the doctri ne of a n e w relig ion 
which still numbers its t ens of thousan ds of enthusiasti c bel ievers.” <T 

The moral degradation of Spiritualists Margaretta and 
Katie Fox stand on record for all time. 

Thus there was confession of fraud, followed by retrac¬ 
tion within a year. What is the explanation? Spiritualism was 
riddled with imposture. But it was not all trickery. It was not 
sail fraud. There were genuine manifestations of actual “spirit” 
contacts that could not be gainsaid. But of what “spirits”? 
That is the crucial question. And that will be examined later. 

7. Not Troubled Over “Respectability of Origins.”— 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, in his History of Spiritualism 
(1926), sought to “palliate the stigma” that the tainted ca- 


48 The account of this incident, with facsimile of signature of Mrs. Kane and witnesses, 
appeared in The Medium and Daybreak , Dec. 27, 1889. Cf. Light, Dec. 20, 1889, p. 614. 

47 Washington Daily Star. March 7, 1893: see also The Medium and Daybreak , April 7, 
1893, p. 212. 
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reers of Margaretta and Katie had placed upon Spiritualism. 
He did not believe their statements. His theory was that 
“Maggie’s raps” were caused by the protrusion, from some 
part of her person, of a long rod of “ectoplasm,” a substance 
invisible to the eye but capable of so conducting energy as to 
make sounds and strike blows at a distance. But neither Conan 
Doyle nor Oliver Lodge, scholars that they were, troubled 
themselves about the “respectability of origins.” Doyle did, 
however, say that “ ‘the entities with which the Fox circle 
were at first in contact were not of the highest order.' ” 48 But 
“to this day the Fox sisters are spoken of by ardent Spiritualists 
in the highest terms and are regarded by them as endowed 
with a special mission to humanity.” 49 

Henry J. Newton, president of The First Spiritual So¬ 
ciety of New York, said: 

" ‘Nothing that she [Margaretta] could say in that regard would in 
the least change my opinion, nor would it that of anyone else who had 
become profoundly convinced that there is an occult influence connect¬ 
ing us with an invisible world.' ” 80 


“ Quoted in Thurston, op. cit p. 44. 

48 C. E. Bechhofer Roberts, op. cit., p. 48. 

60 Quoted in John MulhoHand, Beware Familiar Spirits, p. 283. 




CHAPTER FIFTY-TWO 


Spiritualism 


in Basic Conflict With Christianity 


I. Repudiates All Fundamentals of the Christian Faith 

1. Based on Internal, Not “External,” Revelation. 
—Spiritualist Ernest Thompson, in his History of Modern 
Spiritualism (1948), in setting forth Spiritualism as the “new 
science” of psychics, presents it as “a fundamentally different 
spiritual approach to God, human destiny and morality.” He 
frankly states that Spiritualism is ‘^contradictory to orthodox 
beliefs.” H e expressly states that while it is “primarily a re¬ 
ligious movement,” it “differs from orthodox religions chiefly 
because it is basically a spiritual revel ation from within.” It 

does not, he adds, receive its authority from “external” revela¬ 
tion; that is, its credentials are not from the inspired canon of 
Scripture. 

Thompson then makes the further claim that “it is not a 
religion, it is re ligion.” This, he admits, is in “direct opposi¬ 
tion to the attitude of orthodoxy which condemns spirit com¬ 
munications, on biblical authority, as the work of the Devil.” 1 2 
In the light of these declarations let us note some of the basic 
conflicts, inevitable because of repudiating the fundamental 
provisions of the Word and the gospel. First listen to Conan 
Doyle. 

2. Doyle Denies Sin, Fall, Atonement, Redemption. 


1 Ernest Thompson, The History of Modern Spiritualism (1948), pp. 11, 12. 
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—The gravely antievangelical and indeed anti-Christian char¬ 
acter of Spiritualism is revealed in the following statement 
from Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, one of its prominent British 
protagonists. Writing in the American Metropolitan Magazine 
in 1918, he boldly asserts: 

"One can see no justice in a vicarious sacrific e, nor in the God who 
could be placated by such means. Above all, many cannot u ndersta nd 
such expressions as the 'r edemption from sin/ ‘cleansed by the bl ood of 
the lamb/ and so forth. . . . N ever was there any evidence of a fall. B ut if 
there were no fall, then what became of the atonement, of the redemp¬ 
tion, of original sin, of a large part of Christian mystical philosophy?” 2 * 

This is a common declaration on the part of the most 
prominent of the Spiritualist fraternity, and it is a frequent 
utterance among its leading writers. This contention is offi¬ 
cially sanctioned, in principle, in their official Manual and in 
the current N.S.A. Year Book, both of which, in the “Inter¬ 
pretation” of the “Declaration of Principles,” state that “re¬ 
morse” for sin “can only be relieved by the individual’s own 
efforts if not here, then in the hereafter.” 8 

3. Claims That Salvation Comes From Within, Not 
Without. —In 1908, on the “60th anniversary of Modem 
Spiritualism,” Dr. Hiram Corson, professor emeritus of Eng¬ 
lish literature at Cornell University, similarly said that Spir¬ 
itualism— 

“ 'is destined to t ransform , if not, perhaps, in time, do away with, 
theology, which has been maintained by a hierarchy, and to make THE 
LIFE OF THE SPIRIT the all in all in religion, as it was the all in all 
with the founder of Christianity. Jesus taught Salvation comes from 
WITHIN, not from without . There could be no such thing, in the na¬ 
ture of things, as a vicarious atonement for the sins of the world . Matu 
can be AT ONE with the Universal Spirit only through his own spiritual 
vitality. That alone is Salvation/ ” 4 

4. Thompson Repudiates Atonement, Grace, Forgive¬ 
ness. —That Spiritualism is alien to the very essence of the 


a Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, in Metropolitan Magazine, January, 1918, p. 69. 

8 Spiritualist Manual (1955), p. 36; N.S.A. Year Book (1961), p. 8. 

4 Centennial Book, p. 50. (Italics supplied.) 
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Protestant principles of justification by faith and salvation by 
grace is likewise attested by Thompson in this startlingly 
frank declaration that “our spiritual progress is only the net 
result of our own efforts, and that our sins cannot be forgiven 
or remitted by the vicarious atonement of a Saviour.” 6 

5. “Manual”—Fundamentals of Christian Faith Op¬ 
tional. —Nevertheless, despite these declarations, attempted 
scriptural support for Spiritualism is sought in the Year Book 
and Manual by citing 1 John 4:1; 1 Thessalonians 5:19-21; 
1 Corinthians 12:1, 7-10, 28; 14:1, 3, 31, 32, 39, and other 
texts.® And an attempt is constantly made to identify Biblical 
incidents with the phenomena of Spiritualism. Moreover, the 
well-known position that Spiritualism e mb odies “the founda¬ 
tion stones of all ancient faiths” is attested by the intermingled 
quotations from Zoroas ter, Moses, Homer, Plato, Buddha — 
a nd Jesus , th e latter being just one in the assemblage of illus¬ 
trious religious figures through the ages. 

Total repudiation of the fundamentals of the Christian 
faith is provided for in that a Spiritualist may, if he chooses, 
“omit the tenets of the Christian Church,” and in the further 
official declaration that there is no “vicarious atonement,” as 
“each must work out his own salvation.” 7 Each makes his own 
atonement. Note the supporting evidence. 

II. Perverts Basic Facts and Fundamentals of Christianity 

Converse E. Nickerson, chosen to represent Spiritualism 
at the 1939-1940 World's Fair in New York City, says that “all 
ages” have added “links to the chain of definite truth that man’s 
immortality is secure.” This, he says, the sacred books of the 
ages attest. In this way, he explains, “the Bible is one of the 
central books which have brought courage and inspiration. It 
recognizes and emphasizes the oneness of this world and the 
next.” Referring to Jesus as “a great spiritual teacher,” whose 

6 Ernest Thompson, op. cit., p. 12. 

® N.S.A. Year Book p. 15: Spiritualist Manual, pp. 167, 168. 

1 Spiritualist Manual, p. 189. 
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Denies Actual Judgment, Resurrection, Second Advent. 


teachings, properly understood, are of “supreme importance to 
the student of Spiritualism,” Nickerson states: “He [Jesus] 
identified himself after physical death, confirming immortality’s 
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Perverts Basic Facts and Fundamentals of Christ—Christ Declared a Medium, Bible Demoted, Up¬ 
per Room Alleged to Be a Stance Chamber. 


definite place in the scheme of man's thoughts and philosophy.” 8 * 

1. Claims “Upper Room” Was “Seance” Chamber.— 
Nickerson openly asserts that “the first message concerning the 
continued existence of the Christian founder—Jesus—was 
brought by an exalted spirit.” A spirit, he contends, “in shining 
garments” at the empty tomb on the resurrection morn “de¬ 
clared that death had been conquered and that their loved 
teacher still lived.” 8 But the climax of Nickerson’s story comes 
in connection with the “upper room,” which he converts into a 
seance chamber: 

“The stance room was a very sacred place to the disciples of Jesus. 
Coming through the darkness and bringing with it its own hallowed 
light, the spiritualized body of Mary’s son revealed itself to the wondering 
gaze of those who thus received their first definite knowledge of spirit 
manifestation.” 10 

Other Spiritualists have made the same contention. It is 
a standard position. 

2. Such Seances Now Only Outside Christian Church. 
—Then follows the significant admission that “such a seance 
today can be found only outside the pale of the Christian fol¬ 
lowers of Jesus the Christ.” But aside from the seance, Nicker- 

8 Converse E. Nickerson, “The Bible and the Spiritualist,” Centennial Book, p. 154. 

• Ibid . 

10 Ibid. 
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son claims “there is no other avenue of connection between this 
mortal existence and our spiritual habitation.” 11 

3. “General Resurrection” Repudiated by Spiritual¬ 
ism. —As to the resurrection, Nickerson asserts that “one by 
one we enter into the spirit life which concludes the mortal 
impersonation.” This, he adds— 

"means to exclude any thought of a general resurrection. Such a [general] 
resurrection would hold even Peter asleep in his grave till its crashing 
dawn. Jesus taught the individual resurrection of the soul from the mortal 
b ody. " 12 

So according to Nickerson the resurrection occurs indi¬ 
vidually. at death. It is on such a basis that the New Testament 
becomes a convenient “working textbook for the Spiritual¬ 
ist.” 13 The device is obvious. 

4. “New Heaven and Earth” Simply “Spirit World.” 
—St. John’s apocalyptic description of the new heaven and 
new earth (Rev. 21:22) is, Nickerson holds, simply “the spirit 
world with all its wonderful counterpart of this earth experi¬ 
ence.” “Death will work the change” and provide the opportu¬ 
nity for us to “continue our celestial pilgrimage,” 14 It is death, 
then, he avers, that brings the new heaven and the new earth, 
and it comes to pass individually. It is not by divine interposi¬ 
tion but through Innate Immortality, according to Spiritual¬ 
ism. 


5. Biblical Support Sought From Paul’s “Spiritual 
Gifts.”— Nevertheless, further attempt is made to obtain Bib¬ 
lical support for Spiritualism by frequent appeal to St. Paul’s 
chapter on spiritual gifts (1 Cor. 12), with its “diversities of 
gifts” and “operations,” which include “healing,” “miracles,” 
“prophecy.” and “tongues.” These are subtly set forth as all 
fulfilled in, and only in, Spiritualism’s modern operations, for 
they have adopted these terms. Such are some of the specious 
arguments invoked in a twisted attempt to secure a certain 


u Ibid., pp. 154, 155. 
12 Ibid., p. 155. 


u Ibid. 
i* Ibid. 
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Bible support, completely ignoring the true and historical in¬ 
tent and fulfillment of Holy Writ. 

6. Pauline “Spiritual Gifts” Claimed by Spiritualists. 
—The scope of claimed Spiritualist phenomena is listed in the 
general “Definitions” adopted by the National Spiritualist As¬ 
sociation of Churches in 1914. Definition 5 reads: 

“The Phenomena of Spiritualism consists of Prophecy, Clairvoyance, 
Clairaudience, Gift of Tongues , Laying on of Hands, Healing, Visions, 
Trance, Apports, Levitation, Raps, Automatic and Independent Writings 
and Paintings, Voice, Materialization, Photography, Psychometry and any 
other manifestation proving the continuity of life as demonstrated through 
the Physical and Spiritual senses and faculties of man." 16 

III. Total Departure From “Christian Faith” Platform 

The depart-from-the-faith—the Bible faith—aspect of 
Spiritualism is all-inclusive. In support we quote four questions 
and their amazingly candid (and incriminating) answers 
from Dr. B. F. Austin’s The A.B.C. of Spiritualism, issued by 
the National Spiritualist Association of Churches. Note them 
most carefully. They offer irrefutable proof of total departure . 

1. Spiritualism Not Based on Bible. —Spiritualism’s un¬ 
equivocal repudi ation of any Bible basis is declared in answer 
No. 11: 

“11. Is not Spiritualism based upon the Bible ? 

T he Bible so far as it is inspired and true is based upon Medium- 
ship and therefore, both Christianity (the simple and beautiful teachings 
of Jesus—real primitive Christianity) and Spiritualism rest on the same 
basis. 

“Spiritualism does not depend for its credentials and proofs upon any 
former revelation." 18 

It is unequivocally not Bible based. 

2. Jesus Held Not Uniquely Divine. —Next, holding 
that Jesus is divine only as one believes “in the divinity of all 
men,” ” S piritualists expressly deny the Trinity and coequality 
of Christ with the Father: 


15 “Definitions/* Spiritualist Manual , p, 37. (Italics supplied.) 

18 B. F. Austin, The A.B.C. of Spiritualism , No. 11. (The pages are not numbered.) 
17 Ibid., No. 16. 
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"17. Does Spiritualism recognize Jesus as one person of the Trinity, 
co-equal with the Father, and divine in a sense in which divinity is un¬ 
attainable by other men? 

"No. Spiritualism accepts him as one of many Saviour Christs, who 
at different times have come into the world to lighten its darkness and 
show by precept and example the way of life to men. It recognizes him 
as a world Saviour but not as ‘the only name' given under heaven by 
which men can be saved.” 18 

Spiritualism totally rejects Jesus Christ as the sole Saviour 
of men. 

3. No Atoning Value in Death of Jesus. —Again, deny¬ 
ing any “special atoning value” in Christ’s death, Austin an¬ 
swers, similar to others already noted: 

"19. Does not Spiritualism recognize special value and efficacy in 
the death of Jesus in saving men? 

"No . Spiritualism sees in the death of Jesus an illustration of the 
martyr spirit, of that unselfish and heroic devotion to humanity which 
ever characterized the life of Jesus, but no special atoning value in his 
sufferings and death. The world has had uncounted illustrations of men 
who have died for the truth. All such deaths have a moral value and in¬ 
fluence but not in a sense of a ransom price for the souls of others, as 
taught by the so-called orthodox churches.” 19 

Man is thus left without any redemptive atonement. 

4. Jesus Brazenly Declared “Great Medium.” —Austin 
presumptuously characterizes Jesus as a “great Medium,” prac¬ 
ticing the fundamental principles of Spiritualism: 

"21. From the standpoint of Spiritualism how is the character and 
work of Jesus to be interpreted? 

“Jesus was a great Mediator, or Medi um, who recognized all the 
fundamental principles of Spiritualism and practiced them. The exist¬ 
ence of a Supreme Power; the Spiritual nature of man; man's continued 
life after death; the open door between the two worlds; the efficacy of 
prayer; the power of healing; the gifts of clairvoyance and clairaudience; 
and the practice of communion with angels and spirits, are all to be 
found in the teachings and examples of Jesus.” 30 

“Jesus himself communed with angels and spirits and took his fa¬ 
vorite disciples to a stance on the Mount, where Moses and Elias ap¬ 
peared and communed with them” a 


18 Ibid., No. 17. (Italics supplied.) *> Ibid., No. 21. 

w Ibid., No. 19. 21 Ibid., No. 22. 
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5. Asserts Christianity “Born in a Seance.” —The ul¬ 
timate in the daringly distorted claims of Spiritualism’s rela¬ 
tion to Christianity is stated in these words: 

“How—it may be asked—could Christianity be opposed to Spiritual¬ 
ism when the Christian Religion was really born in a Seance? The real 
beginning of Christianity, its motive power, its great impetus, came—not 
from the birth or death of Jesus—but from Pentecost, the greatest Stance 
in history.” 22 

What daring sacrilege! 

6. Substitutes Spiritualism for Holy Spirit as “Com¬ 
forter.”— Austin actually implies that the functions of the 
Holy Spirit have their fulfillment in “Spiritualism as a World 
Teacher, Inspirer and Comforter of humanity.” 23 

These are the very terms applied by Christ to the work of 
the Holy Spirit. 

IV. Disdains Bible Support, Yet Craftily Claims It 

In one of Spiritualism’s late attempts to answer the ques¬ 
tion What Is Spiritualism? Emil C. Reichel, secretary of the Na¬ 
tional Spiritualist Association of Churches, has brought to¬ 
gether a compact assemblage of terse, authoritative statements, 
including pronouncements from two presidents of the associa¬ 
tion (Joseph P. Whitwell, 1925-1943, and Robert J. Macdon¬ 
ald, 1955- ) and other typical representatives. The result 

is tremendously revealing and calls for scrutiny. 

The latest schema is here revealed. It is contradictory, for 
in places it proclaims Spiritualism’s independence of Bible au¬ 
thority or support but at the same time craftily seeks support 
from that same Bible. This it does by depreciating the major 
Pa ulin e portion of the Ne w Testamen t, yet claiming Christ’s 
implied supp ort. It seeks to play “churchianity” over against 
genuin e Spi ritualist Christianity by pressing the devious device 
of picturing Christ as a Spiritualist medium and the miracles 
of the New Testament as actually the phenomena of Spirit¬ 
ualism—which, it alleges, are to be restored and become dom- 


22 Ibid ., No. 23. 


23 Ibid ., No. 65. (Italics supplied.) 
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inant in this age. It is a clever strategem, designed to entrap 
the unwary. Note the various claims. 

1. Invokes Both Antiquity and Modern Scientific 
Support.— Spiritualism’s classic essence is frankly reasserted to 
be twofold—belief in the immortality^ of the soul of man and 
“spirit retur n.” Even the booklet’s attractive autumnal foliage 
cover, with its living evergreen trees, is put forth as symboliz¬ 
ing “the immortality of the soul of man.” M To invoke antiq¬ 
uity, it starts with a quote from the Greek poet Homer, 850 
b.c. —“man though dead, retains part of himself; the immortal 
mind remains" 28 —then sweeps on past “super human beings 
not ordinarily visible to man," to Swedenborg (d. 1772) as “one 
of the greatest lights which history records," who, it is claimed, 
“received revelations from celestial beings." 26 Thus it attempts 
to compass the centuries. It stresses the twin phrases “continu¬ 
ity of life and the workings of invisible forces." The names of 
scientists like Crookes, Wallace, Lodge, Stead, AksakofF, Lom- 
broso, Denne, and De Rokche are adduced as establishing Spir¬ 
itualism’s contentions. This is allegedly through “contacting 
the celestial world." * r Thus the presentation is under way. 

2. Claims Bible Permeated With Spiritualism Phe¬ 
nomena.— Under the section “Spirit Manifestations of the 
Bible," the frankly revealing opening sentence reads: “From 
Genesis to Revelation, the nearness of the spirit world, and the 
intercommunication of spirits and mortals runs like a golden 
strand." 28 

The obvious strategy is to thrust Spiritualism's manifesta¬ 
tions into the Bible story. Twelve packed pages are employed 
in a labored attempt to show that— 

“Spiritualism furnishes the key whereby the mysteries of the Bible 
and its miracles are explained with a clearness commentators have not 
been able to attain for want of knowledge it furnishes/' ® 

Then follows a presumptive attempt to show that the 

34 Description on title page. 37 Ibid., pp. 2, 3. 

26 What Is Spiritualism .* Foreword. 28 Ibid., p. 6. 

*■ Ibid., p. 1. a Ibid. 
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Bible is filled with mediumship, materializations, clairvoyant 
appearances, trances, spirit writing, levitation, clairvoyance, 
clairaudience, visions, trumpet speaking, healing, and spirit 
voices—with a dozen pages of claimed Bible references, Pauline 
and all 1 10 Thus the Bible is actually claimed as a Spiritualist 
handbook! 

3. President Whitwell Lays Ground for Claim.— Jo¬ 
seph P. Whitwell, for eighteen years president of the Spiritual¬ 
ist Association, and long editor of The National Spiritualist, 
after reaffirming that “the soul never dies,” asserts that Spirit¬ 
ualism proves that “the soul lives on in a natural state after the 
change called death, and has the opportunity of advancing in 
the world of spirit/’ “ 

Again: “In entering the Spirit World there is no great or 
radical change. . . . Life after death means activity.” “ 

Further, in an “Interpretation” of the standard Spiritual¬ 
ist “Declaration of Principles,” Whitwell asserts: 

“Communication with the so-called dead is a fact, scientifically 
proven by the phenomena of Spiritualism." 

“The doorway of reformation is never closed against any human 
soul, here or hereafter.” 83 

Rejecting as terribly wrong the traditional teaching of 
“eternal damnation,” Whitwell accepts and presents the 
thought of “continuity of life beyond the change called 
death.” * Thus the groundwork is believed established for 
Spiritualism’s assumptions. 

4. Makes Astonishing Claims for Mediumship.— Exalt¬ 
ing mediumship as demonstrating immortality in “life beyond 
the incident of death,” E. W. and M. M. Wallis explicitly de¬ 
clare: 

“To mediums—the modern mediators—therefore, belong the office 
and the honor of rolling back the stone from the tomb and establishing 
faith upon the firm basis of knowledge (scientifically ascertained and 
proven) of the continued intelligent existence in spiritual realm of 
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those who went forth through the death change into light and liberty 
'over thereV ” 35 

So mediums today allegedly parallel the “old-time seers 
and prophets/' 36 

5. Macdonald Proclaims Independence of Dogmatic 
Creeds. —Next, claim is made that Lincoln was a Spiritualist.* 7 
Then the present National Spiritualist Association president, 
Robert J. Macdonald, in “Faith and works,” makes a bold dec¬ 
laration for Spiritualism that should never be forgotten: 
“Dogma, creed and religious symbols of a by-gone day mean 
nothing to the truly enlightened Spiritualist ” 88 Then he adds: 
“The Spiritualist is now engaged in the process of making our 
pre sent age aware of the potential i n ma n.” ® 

It is in this connection that Macdonald pays tribute to 
pioneer Spiritualist Andrew Jackson Davis, and reveals his 
source of authority as “the revelation first realized by Andrew 
Jackson Davis in the modern era, continued through the Fox 
family and the countless mediums since their day.” 40 

6. Berry — Spiritualism “Entirely Independent” of 
Bible. —Another Spiritualist pastor, the Reverend D. Mona 
Berry, boldly declares Spiritualism to be “entirely independ¬ 
ent of any other system of philosophy or religion.” She makes 
this sweeping disclaimer: “Its proofs and evidences do not 
rest on the truth or falsity of the Bible or of the Christian 
Faith/ 9 0 

Spiritualism’s “great postulates,” the article continues, 
include “continuity of life after death, the power of decarnate 
souls to manifest to mortals.” These are declared to be a 
“part of nature’s divine revelations, demonstrable to all.” 4 * 

7. Rejects Pauline Theology and Creeds. — Then 
comes this strangely daring and contradictory claim by the 
same writer: 


**Ibid., p. 27. 

» Ibid. 

87 Ibid., pp. 28*33. 

58 Ibid., p. 35. (Italics supplied.) 


*»lbid., p. 36. 

40 Ibid,, p. 35. On Davis, see this work, pp. 1067*1071. 

41 What Is SpirUuaUsm? p. 37. (Italics supplied.) 

42 Ibid . 
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“SPIRITUALISM and TRUE CHRISTIANITY are SISTER re¬ 
ligions; by true Christianity we mean the simple unpolluted teachings of 
the Nazarene before it was weighted down and largely hidden by Pauline 
theology—and—creedal accumulations.” 43 

8. Maneuvered Into Ally for “True Christianity/'— 
Decrying “churchianity,” Berry then builds up a supporting 
“similarity” between “primitive Christianity and Modern 
Spiritualism.” She contends for their “close affinity” by this 
specious strategem: 

“By a slight change of name, ' medium’ for ' prophet'clairvoyance* 
for ' discernment of spirits / ‘psychic phenomena’ for ‘ miracles / ' spirit 
lights* for 'tongues of fire / the close affinity of the two systems becomes 
apparent to all sincere investigators and students.” u 

Under this scheme the “miracles of New Testament 
Christianity” are “therefore possible today under the name of 
psychic phenomena.” 48 So she contends that— 

“modern Spiritualism is a powerful ally of true Christianity, a system 
of religion which will never die if purged of its unscientific theology, 
its irrational concepts of God, of man, of life and death and the here¬ 
after.” * 


Then she reaffirms her postulate: “Modern Spiritualism, 
and TRUE Christianity are essentially one in their teach¬ 
ings.” 47 

9. Maintains Jesus Communicated With Spirit World. 
—Stressing the “intercommunication of the mortal and the 
spiritual worlds,” Berry insists: 

“Jesus claimed to be in frequent contact with people in the spirit 
world, they ministered to Him and were alert to His needs. His whole 
history, if true, implies that the door of communication was open be¬ 
tween the two worlds and that through this door, ministering angels 
(departed spirits) repeatedly manifested in His life.” 48 

In other words Jesus was allegedly a Spiritualist medium! 
Therefore mediumship is proper! 
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10. Asserts Christ Became Medium at Twelve. —From 
this asserted similarity between “Primitive Christianity and 
Modern Spiritualism,” Berry asserts: 

“According to the facts and teachings of the New Testament and 
those of Modern Spiritualism, it is undoubted that man survives the 
change called death, retaining consciousness, memory and character; 
that decarnate men can, under certain circumstances and in the presence 
of endowed and awakened individuals, manifest in form, voice, spirit im¬ 
pression, inspiration and control.” 49 

So this Spiritualist spokesman concludes that “Modern 
Spiritualism” not only “furnishes the KEY to the Bible,” but 
to “the life and ministry of Jesus and of His disciples.” This 
knowledge is “exhibited in the stance room,” as explained by 
Andrew Jackson Davis. 60 Thus it is that— 

“the life of Jesus, as taught by Modern Spiritualism becomes lumi¬ 
nous with an ineffable light of truth. His mediumship at twelve years of 
age, is amply corroborated by the child mediums of this and past times. 
His healing power, marvellous as it must have been, does not put Him 
in an exclusive class. Appolonius of the past, Harry Edwards and Edgar 
Cayce of today are declared to have had experiences in healing the sick 
paralleling the Bible narrative. Nor does His resurrection and manifesta¬ 
tion to His followers after death require us to deify Jesus, since great 
multitudes of discarnate spirits have given similar proofs of resurrection, 
life and power.” 51 

So Christ is not to be deified, for multitudes have been 
resurrected. Such is the evaluation of Jesus that Berry put 
forth. 

11. Jesus’ “Communication” Cited as Warrant for 
Spiritualism. —Secretary of National Spiritualist Association, 
Emil C. Reichel, sums up the case for Spiritualism, “In Clos¬ 
ing,” in these words: 

“Some of the things which he [Jesus] did shows he held communica¬ 
tion with the so-called dead as recorded in ihe Christian Bible. Since He 
promised we could do the things He did then we too should attempt to 
hold communication as He demonstrated on the Mount of Transfigura¬ 
tion before His death. After death His spirit returned and manifested a 


« ibid. 

» Ibid., pp. 39, 40. 
« Ibid., p. 40. 
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number of times which fully demonstrates again the possibility of spirit 
communication.” “ 

That is the claimed authority for Spiritualism. Accepting 
Christ's words as true, Reichel says, “We shall also be able to 
communicate." 69 Thus Spiritualism rests its case. It is an 
adroit plea. 

12. Grave Involvements of Inescapable Alternatives. 

4 —But th e swee ping d ecla rations of Spi ritualism controvert 
every fundam ental of t he gospel and of Holy Writ. It brashly 
repudiates the e xpress teac hings o f Scripture concerning the 
nature and destiny of m an. Yet it inconsistently, with one 
breath, denies th e v ali dity of the bulk of th e Ne w Testament 
( particu larly the Pauline Epistles), while with the next 
breath, as it were, it see ks desired support from that same 
Book—e ven drawing, in the attempt, upon those disclaimed 
Pauline portions. But such a maneuver is sheer perfidy—to 
disown and discard and yet at the same tim e to invoke and 
draft upon the Bible to bolster Spiritualism’s contentions. 

However, most shocking and serious of all, i t audaciou sly 
attri bute s the work of the Holy Spirit and heavenly angels, 
directly operative in the life of Chri st, to discarnate human 
spirits—a most grave imputation, against which Jesus Himself 
utters solemn warning. 

These efforts are, of course, designed to influence those 
who re vere the Bible. But such devious attempts to somehow 
obtain Biblical support for the assumptions of Spiritualism in¬ 
volve duplicity, distortion, and actual sacrilege, and will as¬ 
suredly draw divine retribution. 

V. Spiritualist Manual Presents Official Positions of Spiritualism 

The official Spiritualist Manual, the highest authority in 
Spiritualist ranks, issued by the National Spiritualist Associa¬ 
tion of Churches of the United States of America (9th revision, 
1955), records its basic “Declaration of Principles" (page 


**Ibid., p. 41. 


53 Ibid. 
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34), and its M Interpretation” of that “Declaration/' by Jo¬ 
seph P. Whitwell, president of the association from 1925 to 
1943 (pages 35, 36). It likewise gives its official “Definitions" 
(page 37), and is therefore thoroughly representative. Here is 
re corde d its belief in “The Evolution of Man" (page 41), 
and in perpetual inspiration (page 44)—that is, perpetuated 
through Spiritualism. Let us take a brief survey of the leading 
teachings set forth in this most authoritative statement of the 
movement. 

1. Mission of Spiritualism to “Revolutionize World." 
—The Manual contains fourteen Spiritualist services (“Invo¬ 
cation and Reading"), along with its annual “Anniversary 
Services,” for March 31, commemorating the Hydesville epi¬ 
sode. The Manual then blandly asserts: “It is the mission of 
Spiritualism to revolutionize the world; to sweep away the ac¬ 
cumulated rubbish of centuries of ignorance and supersti¬ 
tion." 64 

Then it adds the frequently recurring contention, “There 
is within each a spark of divinity” “ 

2. Burial Service: Prayers to Spirits of Dead. —In the 
“Burial Service" the stated “Invocation" begins: 

“O Great Oversoul of All, we turn at this hour in our human weak¬ 
ness, to those beyond the veil, asking strength, understanding and guid¬ 
ance for those who today, through the transition of this beloved spirit 
from its tenement of clay, are suffering the pain of mortal separation.” " 

This appeal is actually a prayer to “those beyond the 
veil”—to the spirits of the dead. 

3. Quotes Pagan Precursors as Supporters of Spirit¬ 
ism. —The Manual deals with the “Definition of Clairvoyance" 
(pages 114, 115) and “Spiritual Healing” (page 116). It then 
presents twenty-eight pages of “Selected Quotations” from an¬ 
cient and modern alleged supporters of Spiritualist principles. 
These include Homer, the Zend-Avesta, the Buddhist scrip- 

64 Spiritualist Manual, p. 79. 56 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

M Ibid., p. 107. (Italics suppAied.) 
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tures, Pythagoras, Seneca, Cato, Socrates, Plato, Cicero, and 
Plutarch —wit h Jesus as one in the series (pages 119-122). It 
unabashedly presents Spiritualism as the composite of all re¬ 
ligions, past and present. It discusses “Trance-Mediumship” 
(pages 151, 152) and “Prophecy” (pages 156, 157). 

4. Asserts Bible Honeycombed With Spiritistic Phe¬ 
nomena.— In the section “Spirit Manifestations of the Bible” 
(pages 158-169) the allegation is flatly made that the Bible is 
largely the record of Spiritualistic phenomena. In support it 
lists physic al m anifestations (such as the iron gate opening for 
Peter. Acts 12:7 -10): speaking with unknown tongues (as at 
Pentecost); clairvoyant appearances (as of Moses and Elias on 
th e Moun t, a nd of Christ after the resurrection) ; trances (as 
of Paul, 2 Cor. 12:2, 4 ); direct spirit writing (as on the palace 
w alls of Babylon, Dan. 5:5) ; levitatio n (as when Philip was 
caught away, Acts 8:39, 40), clairvoyance and clairaudience 
(as with the voice heard by Saul the persecutor, Acts 9:4, 7); 

healing (as by Jesus, Peter, and Paul); and dreams and visions 
(as with Daniel and John the revelato r).* 7 All are astutely put 
forth as Spiritualistic phenomena operative in Bible times. 

5. Fox Sisters' “Raps” Like Telegraph Taps. —In the 
“Questions and Answers” section, as to the question “Why 
was spirit communications not established long ago?” the il¬ 
luminating answer given is: 

‘‘Because at no time in history have the people at large been ready 
to receive it, until now. Spirit communications have been constantly 
given during thousands of years, but only the priesthood of each nation 
were sufficiently educated to recognize and receive them." 66 

And in justification of the crude early rappings in 1848 
the appealing answer is: 

"As the rappings of a telegraph instrument, when properly inter¬ 
preted, carry messages of vital import from nation to nation and around 
the world, so raspings from the spirit w orld, when properly interpreted, 
carry messages of vital import and of highest philosophy from the in- 
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habitants of the spirit world to man on the earth plane, by the use of 
natural forces.” 60 

6. “Evil” Spirits Explained as Merely Ignorant and 
Undeveloped. —As concerns the “evil spirits” that constantly 
seek to obtrude into the good spirit messages and plague the 
mediums, the Manual s recorded answer is that so-called evil 
sp irits are b u t “undevelop ed” and “ignorant* ' “spirits of those 
[human beings] w ho have li ved o n the e arth plan e.” 60 But it 
adds, naively, that “even the most degraded personality can in 
time attain to the greatest heights.” 91 Ultimate restoration is a 
constantly recurring note. 

7. Emphatic Denial of “Vicarious Atonement.”— 
Coming to specific doctrines, as to whether the spirits come 
back from “a Heaven, a Purgatory or a Hell,” we find the ex¬ 
plicit answer is, “We do not believe in such places.” “ And as 
to whether Spiritualists “believe in ‘Vicarious Atonement/ ” 
the negative response is equally emphatic. In fact, it is printed 
in capital letters, for emphasis: 

"NO. Each must work out his own salvation; each has an equal op¬ 
portunity to do this when he shall have atoned for the wrongs and over¬ 
come the temptations and allurements to the sense gratifications of 
earth life.” 


8. Medieval and Modern Precursors of Spiritualism. 
—The Manual also lists a number of asserted precursors of 
S piritual ism, including Joan of Arc, Emanuel Swedenborg, 
Edward Irvin g, with mention of t he Shaker s, from 1837 to 
1844“—just before the Fox sisters’ episode of 1848. 


9. Claims Regarding Christian Science and New 
Thought. —In addition, Spiritualists call attention to the fact 
that Mary Baker Eddy, founder of Christian Science, was a 
practicing medium in Boston for a time. They look upon the 
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Christian Science Movement as an off-shoot of Spiritualism.* 
And the New Thought Movement is lik ewise regarded by 
them as an ind irect result of Modern Spiritualism.* At least 
there are stron g affinities. 

* Austin, op. cit .. Nos. 73, 76. On Christian Science, see this work, chap. 57, pp. 
1176-1192. . 

M Ibid., No. 77. New Thought also discussed later. 








CHAPTER FIFTY-THREE 


Peebles’ Amazing 
Assumptions for Spiritualism 


Thus far our portrayal of Spiritualism has been a com¬ 
posite, built around representative citations drawn from nu¬ 
merous accredited Spiritualist writers. We close our survey by 
bringing together the basic positions of Spiritualism as set 
forth by a single representative spokesman, Dr. James Martin 
P eebles , 1 * 3 * * * and chosen chiefly from one of his remarkable vol¬ 
umes. 8 It was written when he was seventy-four ^ears old and 
still keen of mind. He died just a few days before his hundredth 
birthday. 

His unusual volume. The Demonism of the Ages , gives us 
the essence of reputable Spiritualist views and contentions. It 
comes from a trained mind—a graduate in medicine and sur¬ 
gery f rom the University of Philadelphia, a teacher, president 
of a college for four years, owner and editor of several news¬ 
papers, a member of several learned societies, editor of one of 
the leading Spiritualist journals, author of a dozen Spiritualist 
books, and a world-traveling exponent of Spiritualism. We can 
properly quote him as a representative spokesman.* Inciden- 


1 James Martin Peebles (1822-1922) came of Calvinistic Presbyterian backgrounds. 
Revolting against the dogma of Eternal Torment, he served'as a Uijlvcisaim oreacher Tor six 
years, receiving ordination in 1846—two years before the rapping episode o! tKe Fox sisters in 
1848. But he found no satisfying substantiation for Universalism’s claims of universal salvation. 
Introduced to Spiritualism in 1852, he embraced it, becoming one of its outstanding earlier 
exponents. He was for years editor of Banner of Light. And thrice he traveled around the. 

} flobe as world missionary for the National Spiritualist Association. He was the first public 
ecturer on Modern Spiritualism in England, Australia, New Zealand, and India. See Centennial 
Book, pp. 227, 228. 

3 Peebles was author of a dozen books, including The Seers of the Ages; What Is Spirit - 

ualism? Immortality, and the Employment of Spirits; and Reincarnation Discussed. 

8 Who Was Who in America (1960), vol. 1 (1897-1942), p. 953: J. M. Guinn, A History 

of California . . . Los Angeles and Environs (1915), vol. 3, pp. 527-533. 
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tally, the book was published in Battle Creek, Michigan, in 
1904. 4 * 

In our quest we shall range back and forth through Pee¬ 
bles’ volume in order to bring his positions together in logical 
sequence for our survey. He often touches upon the same 
point, from different angles and in various places. These are 
simply brought together in sequential relationship, to get the 
whole picture compactly before us. First of all let us note the 
b asic principles, or premises, that according to Peebles con¬ 
stitute the essence of Spiritualism. Here is the first of these 
primary propositions. 

I. Rehearses Distinctive Principles of Spiritualism 

1. Blends Innate Imm ortality With Godship of Man. 
—The opening sentence of Peebles’ Introduction sets forth his 
basic belief that “Spirits . . . are simply human beings released 
from their morta l bodies.” 6 That is foundational with him. It 
undergirds all other propositions. Consequently, he periodically 
repeats this contention in varying forms throughout his book. 
In fact, it is the essence of his credo. 

His secon d and coro lla ry content ion is the asserted godship 
of man, w hich he places alongside the dogma of Innate Im¬ 
mortality. Note them in combination here: 

“The spirit [of man] is the enthroned king. It is a potentialized 
portion of Go d; it is im mortal . It is beginni ngless and endless. The body 
is its outward vehicle, as matter in its varied grades of refinement is the 
garment of God.” • 

The expression “potentialized portion” would seem to be 
a favorite term with Peebles. Thus: “The martyr Stephen, it 
will be remembered, when dying, commended his spirit (not 

4 To balance the picture it must, in fairness, be recorded that Peebles had a brush 
with the courts over improper claims made in connection with a “mail order healing” angle 

E ut forth by the Peebles Medical Institute. (See Malcolm Bingay, Of Me l Sing, pages 60-62.) 

[is personal ethics and morals likewise came under challenge. According to Hobart and Mather, 
Biographical Review of Calhoun County, Michigan (p. 241) in 1904 Peebles was a communi¬ 
cant of the Episcopal Church, “yet a believer in Spiritualism in its broader and religious 
sense.” 

B J. M. Peebles, The Demonism of the Ages, Spirit Obsessions, So Common in Spiritism, 
Oriental and Occidental Occultism (1904), p. 3. (Italics supplied.) 

• Ibid., p. 233. 
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his soul) to God. This spirit so 'commended’ was a poten - 
tialized portion of God ” 1 2 3 * * 

This twofold contention is the essence of Peebles’ Spir¬ 
itualism—the Innate Immortality and potential godship of 
man. But these audacious presumptions are simply Spiritual¬ 
i sm’s modern echo of t he origi nal twin lies first projected in 

Eden—“ Ye shall not surely die” and “Ye shall be as gods” 
(Gen. 3:4, 5). These clinging contentions have not changed, 
except in phrasing. They are usually tied together. In a quota¬ 
tion taken approvingly from Dr. E. D. Babbitt, Peebles makes 
Babbitt’s words his own: “Every human soul is a spark of the 
Divinity incarnated, only humanity in general has far less of the 
Divine Life than had Jesus, the Christ.” 8 

And in the closing pages of his book Peebles still stresses 
the claim of the innate godship of man in these flowing words: 
“Under the roughest mortal exterior there lies the ego, the 
divine spark, the buried image of God, awaiting the resurrec¬ 
tion word ‘Awake, come up higher! ' ” 9 

But Peebles here equates “resurrection” with death. No¬ 
tice his concept of death. 

2. “Death” Held as Merely Entrance Upon Higher 
Existence. —As to death, Peebles assures us in florid phrasing 
that it is the “glad hour of deliverance” for— 

"a death spasm is but an uplift to a higher and better stage of existence. 
Dying is as enchanting as bird-music in leafy June,—golden as a sunset 
in a sapphire sea of evergreen isles. As my years lengthen, and I come 
nearer the translation, my heart sings like a wind-harp in calm, com¬ 
placent joy." 10 

Such is the enamoring phantasma of death, according to 
Peebles. Now for some further definitions. 

3. Soul, Spirit, and Angels Differentiated.— In chapter 

XXX Peebles declares that soul and spirit are “not synonyms.” 

This is to be especially noted. They should, he says, “Never be 


7 Ibid., p. 20. (Italics supplied.) 
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used interchangeably.” Then, using Professor Porter’s words, 
he adds this further interesting statement: 

“The phrase 'immortal soul* occurs nowhere in the Biblical writings. 
But its destruction is spoken of several times in passages similar to this: 
‘The soul that sinneth it shall die.’ This, remember, is never stated of 
the spirit 11 

And angels, he avers, are human spirits. This is his defini¬ 
tion: “All angels were doubtless once men inhabiting this 
planet, or some of the others that stud the deepening depths 
of heaven.” 15 

— =r: 4. “Man” Considered Part of Evolutionary Pantheistic 
God.— But Peebles’ god is actually an impersonal pantheistic 
“Force,” of which man and all creation are integral parts. Hear 
it: 

"It [“Spiritualism”] teaches that there is one eternal omnipresent, 
omniscient, omnipotent, all-energizing Force a t work , in an evolutionary 
and orderly way in cosmic dust, in the mineral, the vegetable, the ani¬ 
mal, the man, the spirit, and all pointing unerringly to the upper regions 
of angelic and seraphic blessedness.” M 

And he adds: “Evolution is tireless. Leading, it shouts 
from every moral mountain top, 'come up higher/ 

That is, of course, simply stark pantheism—spiritualistic 
pantheism, evolutionary pantheism. Now as to “annihilation.” 

5. “Annihilation” of Wicked Held Impossible.— Con¬ 
sonant with his views of life, death, and destiny is his con¬ 
tention against the utter-extinction-of-the-wicked concept. He 
says: “Absolute annihilation is unthinkable. Nothing can be 
lost out of existence.” “ 

So again, as to the ultimate fate of the wicked, Peebles 
takes a position totally at variance with the uniform declara¬ 
tions of Holy Writ—that the end of the wicked will be total 
destruction (2 Thess. 1:9; Luke 13:3; Matt. 3:12; Mai. 4:1, 3; 
Obadiah 16; Matt. 10:28). Thus the irreconcilable conflict be¬ 
tween the assertions of Spiritualism and the inspired doctrines 


u Ibid., p. 324. (Italics supplied.) 
n Ibid., p. 325. 

"Ibid., p. 371. 


« Ibid., p. 377. 
15 Ibid., p. 376. 
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of the Word are seen in this as in every other major doctrinal 
issue. 


II. Continuing Consciousness and Communication 

1. Communication Between “Spirits” and Men Held 
Basic. —Turning now to communication between the living 
and the “dead,” or allegedly released spirits, Peebles explicitly 
states: 

“This heaven-born all-inclusive Spiritualism, not only strenuously 
affirms that men are spirits now, but that existing consciously hereafter 
will be capable of loving converse with their friends still vestured in 
fleshly bodies.” 16 

That contention is likewise constantly in the forefront. It 
is emphasized perhaps more than any other single point. 

2. Continuing Consciousness Supreme Message of Spir¬ 
itualism. —The central place given by Spiritualism to the 
postulate of continuing, conscious immortality must not be lost 
upon us. Spiritualism poses as the sole means of establishing 
proof of spirit life and communication: 

“It may be affirmed with emphasis that Spiritualists constitute the 
only body of thinkers in the wide world who make it a point to prove 
and present—and who actually do present the direct, the most irrefraga¬ 
ble evidence of a conscious life beyond the grave.” 37 

Note the emphasis: “This, then, is the message [that of 
continuing consciousness], the blessed message of all mes¬ 
sages/’ 18 Words could not be plainer nor the assumption of 
responsibility for the claim more specific and grave. But that is 
not all. 

3. New Heavens and Earth to Come Through Spiritu¬ 
alism. —Peebles’ concept of “the new heaven and the new 
earth,” and how they will be brought into being, is tied in with 
his “everlasting gospel” claim for Spiritualism. It is expressed 
in these audacious words: 


19 Ibid., pp. 379 , 380. 


17 Ibid., p. 370. 


Ibid. 
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‘'But Spiritualism—this ‘everlasting gospel' being of God and aflame 
with the divine spirit of love does this by arousing the spiritual nature, 
quickening the inmost self, thereby laying the foundation stones for the 
‘new heaven and the new earth/ ” 10 

So, according to Peebles, it is Spiritualism that will bring 
about the predicte d new heaven and new earth. That is a bold 
claim, a revolutionary assertion. But it stands on record and 
calls for scrutiny. 

III. Modern Spiritualism Central in New World Cycle 

1. Predicts Spiritualism World Religion by Close of 
Century.— Peebles boldly prognosticated in 1904, when he 
published his book, that— 

“Spiritualism . . . the tethering and cementing of the finite to the in¬ 
finite—humanity to Divinity ... is destined to become the universally 
acknowledged religion of the world before the close of this wonderful 
century." 20 

Such a “prophecy,” he adds, “thrills my being’s depths.” 
But tha t is a predicti on m ade without warrant of Holy Writ. 
Spiritualism is, however, “destined” tojplav a crucial part in 
the approaching windup of human affairs, as noted elsewhere. 

2. Old “Cycle” Ending; New “Dispensation” Begin¬ 
ning. —In his Introduction, Peebles explicitly states another 
fundamental Spiritualist contention—that “we are in the clos¬ 
ing years of a great cycle ” when the final “battle” between the 
“demon hosts of . . . atheistic spiritism, and the Christ-angel of 
Spiritualism” are destined to “meet face to face for the final 
conflict.” 21 As the basis for this grim declaration Peebles 
affirms that this coming crisis involves “the end of the world, 
a ge, or aion , the end of the world's great cycle and the opening 
of a new dis pensa tion ” Then, drafting upon familiar Biblical 
terms, he further defines it as “the day of resurrection, and the 
day of judgment, when every man’s work must be tried by 


19 Ibid., p. 378. 

» Ibid., p. 380. 

21 Ibid., p. 3. (Italics supplied.) 
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fire/’ 28 But his concept of these terms and their involvements 
is totally at variance with the Biblical view, as will be seen. 

Such expressions simulate the Biblical declarations that we 
have entered the “latter times,” “last days,” or “time of the 
end.” (See 1 Tim. 4:1; 2 Tim. 3:1; Dan. 12:4; Matt. 24:13.) 
But Peebles* assertions are based upon a totally alien source for 
his conclusions—the “cycle** concept of Spiritualism. It is upon 
such a premise that he says impressively: 

“We are struggling between the outgoing and the inflowing tides. 
We are at a turning point in history. A revolution is pending. The grey 
mists of the morning are over and about us.” 23 

This widespread belief is the setting for his concluding 
prediction: 

"But see—the sun is rising! A great enlightening, revivifying force 
—a mighty revival of the Spirit —is about to break upon the world. It is 
coming—coming! Tarry; tarry then, that sublime Spiritualism which is 
from above. . . . The new time is at hand.” 24 

Such is the alluring but nevertheless unsound and un-Bib- 
lical basis for his subsequent foray into Bible exposition, based 
on Revelation 14:6, to be noted shortly. But first observe a sig¬ 
nificant admission. 

IV. Spiritualism Has Eastern Occult Connotations 

1. Spiritualism Lifts “Eastern Curtains.”— Spiritual¬ 
ism, says Peebles, “simply lifts the Eastern curtains and quietly 
lets in the morning radiance.” Then he adds the sweeping 
generalization that “in no possible way does Spiritualism an¬ 
tagonize true and pure Christianity.” 25 The purported reason 
makes his contention obvious. According to Peebles, unpol¬ 
luted, original Christianity was “pure Spiritualism.** And his 
allusion to the “Eastern curtains” has obviously occult implica¬ 
tions that should not be missed, for Peebles had definite theo- 
s ophical affiliations, as well. 28 However, despite his assertions 

22 Ibid., p. 8. 23 Ibid., p. 9. 

20 Ibid., p. 378. 

20 See Who Was Who in America (1960), vol. 1, p. 953. 


24 Ibid. 
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Spiritualism completely nullifies every fundamental of the true 
Chris tian f aith, as has been shown elsewhere.* Here is more on 
the Eastern angle. 

2. Masters of Past Said to Be Still Preaching to 
“Spirits in Prison.” —Peebles’ depiction of the continuing ac¬ 
tivities of the great masters of the East, in an after-death 
teaching capacity in the nether spheres, is likewise explicit. 
In this connection Buddha is char acteristically placed along 
withj^hrist. Observe first this general statement: “The philoso¬ 
phers and reformers of all ages, when passing into higher 

spheres, continue their teaching and preaching to spirits in 
>> 88 

prison. 

It is into this category that Peebles not only puts “Jesus,” 
but likewise “Buddha, the light of Asia,” who, he says, “doubt¬ 
less preached for centuries to Asiatic spirits in prison.” “ That 
relationship is characteristic of Spiritualism. 

But in discussing Chinese, Hindu, Greek, and aboriginal 
“demonism,” as well as Judean obsessions in New Testament 
times, Peebles continues to place “Spiritism and Demonism” 
over against “Spiritualism and Angel Ministries.” 30 From this 
he never deviates. 

V. Spiritualism Equated With Christianity Till Constantine 

1. Asserts Early Christianity Was Spiritualist. —Pee¬ 
bles made such an amazing claim for Spiritualism, on an un¬ 
precedented expositional basis, that his assumptions thereon 
must be examined. As mentioned, Peebles steadfastly main¬ 
tained that the cr ass pagan “spir itism” of the centuries—of 
India, Africa, Oceanica, et cetera, whose peoples likewise be¬ 
lieve in “spirit communication”—is “NOT Spiritualism.” On 
this he is emphatic and unchanging. The two are in mortal 
conflict. It is the latter, he insists, that provides the “key that 


27 Sec this work, chapter 52. 

28 Peebles, The Demonism of the Ages , p. 377. 
28 Ibid. 

» Ibid., p. 318. 
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unlocks the mysteries of the ages.” 81 This he further defines as 
“religious” Spiritualism. And he boldly maintains that the 
Christianity of the first three centuries of the Christian Era was 
actually Spiritualist in essence. Note it closely: * 

“Spiritualism, with its signs, wonders, visions, and healing gifts was 
the religion of the Apostles; of the post-apostolic fathers, and the primi¬ 
tive Christians up to the reign of Constantine ” 88 

In other words, as claimed by many leading Spiritualists, 
as well as by Peebles, Christ and the apostles were allegedly 
mediums, with the upper room of Pentecost really a stance 
chamber, and the religion of the Early Church virtually 
identical with the recently revived Modern Spiritualism. That 
is a tremendous assumption. But it is a totally unsubstantiated 
claim. Nevertheless, it is the premise for Peebles’ unsound 
conclusions to come. 

2. Modern Spiritualism Alleged Revival of “Apos¬ 
tolic” Christianity. —In support of his own claim that Mod¬ 
ern Spiritualism is the revival and restoration of characteristic 
early Christianity, Peebles quotes from British Spiritualist Dr. 
B. F. Austin: 

“ ‘Spiritualism is a revival of that Christianity which centered 
around and in that ideal Man of Palestine. It is a revival of the Spiritual, 
so alive and so potent, in Apostolic times/ ” 33 

Peebles elsewhere cites Dr. Crowell similarly to the effect 
that “Primitive Christianity and Modern Spiritualism” are one 
“in essence and purpose.” 84 But he goes further. 

3. Christ’s Predicted “Signs” Applied to Spiritualist 
Phenomena. —Peebles claimed that Spiritualism is the frui¬ 
tion, the fulfillment, the “complement of Christ’s Christian¬ 
ity.” And he applies Christ’s prediction of numerous “signs” 
to come, to the phenomena of Spiritualism: 

41 J. M. Peebles, “Spiritism Is NOT Spiritualism,” Centennial Book, p. 115. 

34 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

33 Peebles, The Demonism of the Ages , p. 335. 

“Ibid., p. 330. 
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James Martin Peebles, M.D.—Asserts Christianity Was Spiritualistic Until Con¬ 
stantine. Holds Modern Spiritualism to Be the Restoration of Primitive Chris¬ 
tianity, Symbolized by the Angel of Revelation 14:6. 


“It [Spiritualism] is the rounding up, the filling out, or the fulfilling 
of the Nazarene’s prophetic words, ‘These signs shall follow them that 
believe,’ ‘and greater works than these shall ye do.’ And 'lo, I am with 
you always,’ He exclaimed, ‘even unto the end of the world.’ ” 36 

That is the authority presumptuously invoked for the 
phenomena of Spiritualism. 


VI. Consummating Contention Based on “Revelation 14:6” 

1. Asserts Angel of Revelation 14:6 Is “Spiritualism.” 
—But it is in his climactic chapter—“Spiritualism as It Is, and 
the Message It Has for the World”—that Peebles launches into 
one of the most audacious claims ever made for Spiritualism on 
a “Biblical” basis. It is this chapter that makes this volume un¬ 
precedented. Quoting in full Revelation 14:6—“I saw another 
angel fly in the midst of heaven having the everlasting gospel, 


Ibid., p. 378. 
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to preach unto them that dwell upon the earth, and every na¬ 
tion. and kindred, and tongue, and people’' 36 —Peebles then 
boldly asserts: 

“This could have been no other angel than the angel messenger of a 
pure Spiritualism. Such angels are the heralds, the advance guards of 
new cycles, or new and noble dispensations." 37 

This symbolism, he explains, is the “enchanting message 
of angels, the sweet inspiring ministeries [mc] of spirits." In other 
words, he applies it to Modern Spiritualism, sweeping over the 
earth in its triumphant course. And “What," he asks, “is the 
message of Spiritualism to the world?" This he answers “em¬ 
phatically" and explicitly. Note his words: “Briefly stated it is 
this— Immortality —a future, conscious existence— perfectly 
and satisfactorily demonstrated ” 38 

That is the heart, the essence, the core, of Peebles’ Spirit¬ 
ualism. And the promulgation of Spiritualism, he avers, is the 
intent of the symbolism of the flying angel of Revelation 14:6. 

Repeating for emphasis, he asserts, “This, then, is the mes¬ 
sage, the blessed message of all messages!" From this position 
he does not veer. Peebles then introduces his next wordy para¬ 
graph with these words: 

“But this angel messenger of demonstration [phenomenal Spiritual¬ 
ism] in pl anting the tree of life in Hyde sville [home of the Fox sisters 
and the 1848 episode], the new Bethlehem 

According to Peebles, Spiritual ism restor e d to man the 
Edenic “tree of life" through the confirming message of the 
raps of Hydesville in 1848. Through Spiritualism man has 
received back what had been removed by God, after our first 
parents’ transgression in Eden (Gen. 3:22-24), when they be¬ 
lieved and received Satan’s lie (“Ye shall not surely die"), and 
partook of the forbidden fruit. And Peebles calls Hydesville 
the “new Bethlehem"—birthplace of a new “savior" of hu¬ 
manity. 

M Ibid., p. 369. 

37 Ibid., pp. 369, 370. 

38 Ibid., p. 370. 

« Ibid. 

HARRY BAERG, ARTIST COPYRIGHT © 1963 BY THE REVIEW AND HERALD 

Eerie Astral Hands Reach Out to Deceive Mankind 36 

Through the Blandishments of Modern Spiritualism. 
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2. Concealed “Majesty of Immortality.’*— Peebles 
tells first what Spiritualism is not, and then puts it forth as the 
essence of the “everlasting gospel”—the fulfilling of all its 
promises and the restoring and completing of the primitive 
gospel. His “everlasting gospel [of Revelation 14:6] sees in 
every cemetery an uprising harvest of souls.” 4 0 But it is , in¬ 
stead, the everlasti ng coun tergospel of er ror, paralleling and 
counterfeiting the true. Peebles climaxes this key section by 
bursting forth with the peroration: 

“Tarry not, O beautiful death angel, for under your mask is the 
majesty of immortality. Often the restful face of the corpse is wreathed 
in a subdued smile, caused by a rift in the cloud, a glimpse of loving, 
waiting spirit friends. This is the glorious victory of Spiritualism." 41 

Victory over the se ntence of G od in Eden of old! That is 
the actual claim of Spiritualism. 

Peebles closes his book with the brash declaration that 
when Spiritualism— 

“becomes a living knowledge and a practical power the wide world 
over, as prophesied of and promised by the hosts and the potent hier¬ 
archies above us [not by the Bible], then will the will of God truly be 
done upon earth as it is in heaven." 42 

Such is Peebles’ audacious foray into the field of New Tes¬ 
tament exegesis, premised on the productions and potentiali¬ 
ties of the spirits of Spiritualism, with its undergirding twofold 
error. It has been promulgated with such skill that it constitutes 
Satan’s hoary masterpiece of deception, old as the race. 

Peebles’ use of the term “everlasting gospel,” as applied 
to Spiritualism, is wholly misleading. It is instead but the 
perpetuation of the age-old errors injected into the Garden of 
Eden, which Peebles nevertheless dubbed the “everlasting gos¬ 
pel.” Satan had introduced the assurance of Innate Immortal¬ 
ity and of rising to godship in conjunction with man’s transgres¬ 
sion and fall in Eden. But it was to save man from the resultant 


Ibid., p. 372. 

41 Ibid., p. 373. (Italics supplied.) 
48 Ibid., p. 382. (Italics supplied.) 
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ruin that the true everlasting gospel was projected. A Saviour 
was provided—Jesus Christ, the Resurrection and the Life. 
The gospel is designed to save from Spiritualism, and all other 
isms and errors and transgressions. 


NOTICE 

The essence of these fuller chapters on Spiritualism and 
its afhliatesTTas been brought out separately, in popular¬ 
ized form, in two companion paperback brochures— Spirit¬ 
ualism Today and Fellow Travelers of Spiritualism (Re¬ 
view and Herald Publishing Association, Washington, D.C., 
U.S.A.)—for wide distribution. 



CHAPTER FIFTY-FOUR 


P arapsychology— 


Spiritualism’s “New Frontier” 


I. Spiritualism’s Scientific Front Making Significant Advances 

As ofttimes stated, man has from of old sought to pene¬ 
trate the mysteries of death and to communicate with the 
denizens of the “spirit world.” Today the approach has been 
altered to accord with the demands of the Atomic Age, and the 
vocabulary has been revised to comport with the nuclear era. 
Spiritualism is now operating in a scientific-laboratory setting. 
But its essence and its goal remain unchanged—“to convince 
sk eptics o f th e immorta lity of the soul,” as one noted exponent 
has frankly put it. More than ever in the new format Spiritual¬ 
ism still claims to constitute the master key, the only key, that 
unlocks the mysteries of the invisible world. 

Many men of science have been intrigued by the phenom¬ 
ena of parapsy chology resea rch. The then-managing editor of 
The Ministry brought together in the July and August issues 
of 1958 some highly important statements, two of which are 
here cited. Dr. Hereward Carrington, director of the Ameri¬ 
can Psychical Institute, says, “Many of us regard psychical re¬ 
search as ‘the most important work being done in the world 
today.’ ” 1 And the late Harry Price, noted English researcher, 
similarly held that “the investigation of parapsychical phenom¬ 
ena” is the “ ‘most important of all work/ ” 3 


1 Hereward Carrington, Mysterious Psychic Phenomena (1954), p. 155. 

2 Harry Price, Search for Truth (1942), p. 296. 
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Dr. Samuel G. Soal, President, British Society for Psychic Research, Pioneer in 
British Investigation in Precognitive Telepathy, and Queen Mary College (Lon¬ 
don University), Scene of Dr. Soal's Research. 


Dr. S. G. Soal—British Pioneer in Psychic Research.— 
One of the British pioneers was Dr. Samuel G. Soal, of 
Queen Mary College, London University, and president of the 
Society for Psychical Research, long-time teacher of mathemat¬ 
ics. His interest in psychic research was first aroused by the loss 
of a brother in World War I. For a quarter of a century 
he pursued this study with such devotion that he acquired 
international fame and distinction in the field. One of his pub¬ 
lications is Experiments in Precognitive Telepathy (1943), 
as well as numerous scholarly periodical articles. He received 
the degree of D.Sc. in Psychology from the University of Lon¬ 
don (1945), and lectured widely in the United States. His 
pioneering work inspired the development of Dr. J. B. Rhine’s 
researches at Duke University, in Durham, North Carolina, 
noted later. 

Soal investigated Spiritualist mediums with their “lumi¬ 
nous cards,” “sepulchral voices,” “floating trumpets,” and 
“ghostly fingers” and other phenomena. In his investigations 
he sought to “eliminate the possibility of fraud,” and to place 
“psychical research, particularly work on telepathy on a thor¬ 
oughly sound basis.” 3 

* S.L.G. “Know Your Staff No. 21—Dr. S. G. Soal,” The Cub (Queen Mary College 
paper), Oct. 2, 1951. 
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Dr. J. B. Rhine, Testing for Discarnate Spirits, and Duke University, Scene 
of Parapsychology Laboratory Experiments on “Scientific” Basis. 


II. Parapsychology Projects “New Frontiers” in Spirit World 

A whole new vocabulary has been developed within the 
past few decades to describe the wave of experiments in “extra¬ 
sensory perception”—commonly abbreviated to ESP. Building 
upon the basic theory of evolution, its proponents set it forth 
as the essential countering influence to materialism and the 
mechanistic theory of the world. They now profess to harmo¬ 
nize religion and science on the very issues that separated them 
a century ago. So contends Dr. J. B. Rhine, director of the 
Parapsychology Laboratory of Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina, in his The Reach of the Mind. Through para¬ 
psychology and emphasis on the spiritual nature of man he seeks 
to succeed where the bald Spiritualism of the past was dis- 
counted_as mystic phantasma or crude fabrication. 

1. Societies for Studying Psychic Sixth Sense. —These 
experiments began decades ago. In 1882 a Society for Psychical 
Research was formed in England, followed in 1885 by the 
American Society for Psychical Research. There are now many 
groups and organizations in different lands devoted to the study 
of parapsychology. James W. Osborn has rightly emphasized 
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the fact that “the gatherin g and screening of ps ychic data is be- 
coming a major science.” 4 

A critical study of clai rvoyan ce and telepathy and other 
paranormal experiments now seeks to determine the inherent 
capab ilities of the human mind, particularly impressions 
through other than the five sens es—that is, a p sychi c sixth 

sense. This area includes “thought tra nsference” (telepathy), i 
“ ability to see the invisible” (clairvoyance ), “foret elling ^ 

events”_(precognition), and “controlling the movement of 

physi cal objects”_( psycho kinesis). Controlled experiments are 

being conducted in the university laboratory and classroom to 
determine the operation of supernatural powers coming from 
ext raphysical sources but working through human beings. 
They are frankly believed to attest a “spirit invasion of the 
mind.” 5 


2. Laboratories Converting Scientists Into Spiritual¬ 
ists.— The claim is made that parapsychological evidence in¬ 
dicates that men have “inherent paranormal abilities,” similar 
to the higher perceptions of a god. Psychic investigators be¬ 
lieve they have developed controlled conditions that eliminate 
fraud and the occult phenomena of magic. And the parapsy¬ 
chology laboratory has converted many psychic scientists to 
Spiritualism s claims. This very attempt to safeguard in itself 
provides a favorable conditioning for deception—when the 
phenomena prove to be more than human and normal. 

Psychic science has changed the emphasis as pertains to the 
nature of man. It works on the theo ry that “the human mind 
can bridge time an d space, and c o ntrol matter by thought.” 8 

Parapsychologists are probing the extraphysical frontiers of 
the mind on the premise that man is not “brain-centered^ but 
“spirit-ce ntered”—that is, psychocentric. But the spirit-soul / 
is, by such, commonly considered a spiritual entity in its 
own right. 


* James W. Osborn, "Experiments in Extrasensory Perception,” The Ministry. 
1958, p. 13. 

p. 15. 

a Osborn, "Parapsychology and Modern Thought,” The Ministry, August, 1958- 
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3. Man’s Mind Said to Be Part of Universal God- 
Mind. —One trend in this philosophy is to regard God as a 
“ Univ e rsal Intell ig ence ” and man’s mind as an integral part of 
t he supreme God-mind. M en are thus maneuvered into the po¬ 
sition of believing that a supernatural new birth is not needed 
— -since m an already allegedly ha s th e “divine mind” by natural 
birth, an d thus inherently possesses divine powers. Prayer is 
likewise n aturalized —construed to be “telepathic” contact 
with the JMvineMind. Indeed, by such, telepathy is regarded 
as a “means of communication between our minds (or spirits) 
and the Creator’s mind (or spirit).” 7 * Thus Dr. Norman Vin- 
cent Peale considers “telepathic” prayer as the s ending out of 

vibrations to Go d, employing a force inhere nt in the spiritual 
uni verse that brings about the objective s praye d for/ 

4. Involves Question of Innate Immortality.—J. B. 
Rhine, of Duke University, makes this significant statement as 
to the relation of all this to “immortality.” 

“Now, all that immortality means is freedom from the effects of 
space and time; death seems to be purely a matter of coming to a halt 
in the space-time universe. Therefore the conclusion that there is at 
least some sort of technical survival would seem to follow as a logical 
derivation from the ESP [extrasensory perception] research." 9 

And in this connection Smith says: “Parapsychology . . . 
brings hope—hope for world peace, hope for more brotherly 
relations among men, hope for new unity of religious faith.” 10 

A new world religion has, of course, been Spiritualism’s 
undeviating goal for decades. 

5. Parapsychology to Help Reunite Christendom.— 
Dr. Alson J. Smith also stresses the part ESP research will play 
in reuniting science and religion, and particularly in reuniting 
Christendo m . Here are his significant words: 

“Doctrine, dogma, and form of organization all become secondary 
to the witness and power of the inner, supersensory life. Parapsychology 


7 Alson J. Smith, Religion and the New Psychology , pp. 163, 164. (Copyright 1951 by 
Alson X Smith. Reprinted by permission of Doubleday & Company, Inc.) 

''-S-Mbrman Vincent Peale, The Power of Positive Thinking, p. 61. 

9 J. B. Rhine, The Reach of the Mfn<T,'pr2I3~ - — 

10 Alson J. Smith, op. cit p. 151. 
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will help unite Christendom by emphasizing that supernormal element 
that all denominations have in common and minimizing those divisive 
elements that have their roots in time obsession.” 11 

So, as with the distinctively religious phase of former 
decades, parapsychologists today envision this new scientific 
approach as helping to bring about a new “world religion”— 
on a psychic basis. 

6. New Ally in Spiritual World. — Vast claims are made 
for parapsychology’s beneficent results in medicine (noted 
later), statesmanship, and human welfare. Thus the occult in 
parapsychology is regarded as our new ally in the spiritual 
world, wi th its r evoluti on ary c on cepts of God and the soul, and 
all in the setting of the evolutionary progr ession of m a nkin d. 
Here again is Smith: 

‘Tt would be a sane guess that the way is now open for a tremendous 
leap forward in the evolutionary scale. And this leap will bring us closer 
to the high place where the mind of man can co mprehend the basic 
secrets of th e cos mos and have fellowship with the Creator Mind of 

wh ich it is a p art” u 

Parapsychology’s relation to the concept of a new united 
Christendom is therefore based on the postulate that all men 
are spiritually part of the Supreme Mind. 

7. Used to Diagnose and Heal Disease. —But there is 
yet another angle. Parapsychologists likewise believe that psy¬ 
chic power will soon be used to diagnose and cure disease. Thus 
Alson J. Smith adds: 

“Consciously directed clairvoyance may now rival the X-ray machine 
in diagnostic importance, and consciously directed psychokinesis may 
now permit the tremendous energy locked up in the mind to be used to 
heal the body.” 13 

In the minds of some of its devotees, spirit-centered psy¬ 
chic healing will replace both medical healing and God-cen¬ 
tered divine healing. But of that, more soon. 


ii Ibid., p. 174. 

i a Ibid., p. 183. (Italics supplied.) 
1 3 Ibid., p. 155. 
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III. Parapsychology Concerned With “Life After Death” 

Before turning to healing and hypnotism, let us note a 
remarkably candid article by Dr. J. B. Rhine. This appeared in 
The American Weekly for December 8, 1957, a syndicated 
weekly newspaper magazine appearing simultaneously in some 
thirty metropolitan newspapers strategically scattered over the 
United States of America, with a combined weekly circulation 
of more than eight million. It therefore had a large reading. 
This revealing article is titled “Survival—Science Looks at 
Life After Death.” Dr. Rhine, with his “scientist wife,” Dr. 
Louisa E. Rhine, had, when this article appeared in 1957, 
engaged in experimental research in “extrasensory perception 
(ESP) ” for about thirty-five years, beginning his inquiries back 
in the late twenties. 14 

1. Indications of Man's “Living Spirit.” —Dr. Rhine 
frankly states that his article was not written either for those 
who already firmly believe in “some sort of hereafter” or for 
those who believe that “no manner of life after death is pos¬ 
sible,” but rather for the “large in-between group” who are 
not “satisfied either way.” The question is “Has Science found 
any reliable evidence of post-mortem survival?” That is the 
crux. Rhine’s scope of investigation is described as follows: 

"Researches in extrasensory perception (ESP) which include telep¬ 
athy (thought transference from one mind to another), clairvoyance 
(the ability to receive information from objects rather than people), 
and precogniti on (knowledge of the future). We also have investigated 
what is popularly called the influence of 'mind over matter’ and techni¬ 
cally referred to as psyc hokinesis or PK." 1R 

That, of course, enters the claimed area of Spiritualism. 

The experiments have all been designed to— 

"investigate indications that man is not just a physical body, a 
machine, as many modern scientists contend, but that he has powers 
which, in a limited way, operate beyond the reach of his senses and 
muscles." 18 


14 Rhine, “Survival—Science Looks at Life After Death.” The American Weekly, 
Dec. 8, 1957, pp. 7, 32. See also his The Reach of the Mind (194/). 

15 Rhine, The American Weekly, Dec. 8, 1957, p. 7. ia Ibid. 
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Dr. Rhine then states at the outset that “these studies 
have been encouragingly successful and indicate the presence 
of an extraphysical or spiritual power in what might be 
called man’s living spirit” 17 

2. Testing “Discarnate Spirit Personalities.” —He 
then states frankly that “the principal aim was to test the 
world-wide belief in the realm of discarnate spirit personal¬ 
ities.” And he observes: 

“If that claim could be validated, we believed, it would bring with 
it extremely important knowledge of the nature of the living human 
being. Here would be dramatic proof of spiritual realities in everyday 
life that Science had failed so far to find. The machine theory would be 
wrecked once and for all." 18 

Such is Rhine’s candid statement of purpose. 

3. Mediumship Reaches Peak, Then Declines. —Refer¬ 
ring to the many attempts to “prove contact with the world be¬ 
yond,” Rhine states: 

“It was about the middle of the last century that men turned their 
investigations to the claims and practices of mediumship and a new re¬ 
ligion known as Spiritualism developed. It flourished for 75 years and 
was still strong in the ’20s when we began our researches, though it has 
gone through a sharp decline since then.” 18 

And near the close of the article he adds: 

“When we began our inquiries in the early ’20s there were many 
great names in Europe and in America associated with a frank and active 
interest in the evidence of mediumship. All that has changed. The 
movement toward oblivion has gone far since the first quarter of the 
century." 50 

4. Testing Validity of “Spirit” Claims.— Detailing 
laboratory experiments, beginning in 1934 with British me¬ 
dium Mrs. Eileen J. Garrett, and her “control,” Uvani, Rhine 
tells of how they “made every effort to keep these scientific 
seances proof against error.” a The procedure was repeated 
with twenty other persons, checking with a mathematically de- 

^ Ibid. w Ibid. 18 Ibid. 

30 Ibid., p. 32. Note: Dr. Rhine's references to “decline" are evidently to Spiritualism 
in its older, cruder forms. There is clearly a recrudescence of the newer form, or school.— l. e. f. 

31 Ibid., p. 7. 
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vised “scoring system.” Then Rhine adds: “The big question, 
of course, was whether or not the information came from the 
spirit world.” 22 The very real problem was this: 

“In order to prove that a medium’s messages came from spirit per¬ 
sonalities we would have to be able to prove that there was no other pos¬ 
sible way in which she could get the information. In other words, it 
would have to be proved that the medium’s messages were due to telep¬ 
athy from the dead instead of from the living. But, in scientific investi¬ 
gation, so long as the investigator is able to take either one of two 
choices, nothing can be declared proved.” 28 

5. Quest for Proof Not Yet Conclusive.— Rhine 
frankly asserts that “the very notion of mediumship had a 
fatal logical flaw at the start—one to which the eagerness for 
proof blinded us all in the earlier investigations.” 24 Turning 
then to apparitions, and “visions and voices” purporting to 
come from “discarnate persons,” he cites various episodes, some 
simple and some complicated. Of these he says, “There are 
some instances that do look very much like spirit intervention” 
—the operation of a “discarnate spirit.” Dr. Rhine then re¬ 
cords this cautious statement: 

“Based on our present findings, we at the Parapsychology Labora¬ 
tory do not feel that it is safe to conclude that, because one's loved ones 
[seemingly] appeared and even gave useful warnings, they were indeed 
the surviving spirits they seemed to be. The most that can be said is that 
the spirit interpretation is in some cases apparently the more plausible 
one.” ” 

He then frankly confesses: 

“If I am correct, the scientific investigation of the survival question 
has, after all these years, reached a critical point. We have at present no 
properly decisive test. We may need a whole new approach to find one.” 26 

Stating that they must “dismiss some old methods” of solv¬ 
ing the problem, he continues: 

“The survival hypothesis itself is still before us. It has not been dis¬ 
proved. It has merely been shown that the evidence for it can be inter¬ 
preted in another and equally tenable way. In my opinion we have 


23 Ibid. 

23 Ibid., p. 8. (Italics supplied.) 
« Ibid. 


28 Ibid., p. 32. 
M Ibid. 
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reached what might be called the point of desperate timeliness. Our in* 
vestigations need to be pushed to the point of exhaustive study." " 

6. “Burden of Proof” Rests With “Spirits.” —Dr. 
Rhine closes with the wistful declaration that not only must 
they redouble their efforts to solve the question, but: 

“Is it not equally important, too, for those who believe they are in 
touch with a cooperating world of spirit agency to elicit for the research 
every possible aid from that world which can be obtained? 

“In a word, if there are spirits, isn't there something more convinc¬ 
ing they can do? Does not some of the burden of proof rest on their side 
of the operation?" 28 

Stressing the necessity of “combining all forces in trying to 
solve this problem to the satisfaction of Science,” because of 
the waning i nteres t in the past thirty-six years, Rhine makes 
this pointed observation concerning the “personality of man”: 

“The concept of an indivisible mind-body unity has almost, if not 
quite completely, been substituted for the older picture of a separable 
spirit that could do at least something in its own right, even with its 
body returned to the soil of the earth." 30 

7. Some Fresh “Break-through” Still Needed. —De¬ 
claring that “some fresh break-through is needed,” Dr. Rhine 
states: 

“Proof of survival would squelch forever the dreadful error of the 
materialistic view of man on which Communism and other gross miscon¬ 
ceptions about humanity rest. On the other hand, certainty about it 
could revitalize religion itself and give to all human life a new di¬ 
mension.” 30 

This last suggestion is significant and appealing. He is 
still looking for some “fascinating discovery ahead” that will 
“revitalize religion.” If that can be accomplished Spiritualism’s 
battle will be won. 

We next turn to healing, mesmerism, and hypnotism. 


* Ibid. 
28 Ibid. 


29 Ibid. 
* Ibid. 






CHAPTER FIFTY-FIVE 


Involvements of “Spirit 
Healing,” Mesmerism, and Hypnotism 


I. Spiritualism and the Question of Metaphysical Healing 

“Spirit healing,” often called “magnetic healing,” plays 
such a major role in the current phase of Modern Spiritual¬ 
ism—and has from the very first—that we must examine its 
claims as well as its backgrounds, its vital place, and its declared 
modus operandi. It is in no sense a thing apart, an optional 
adjunct. It forms an inextri cable part of Spiritualism. Then we 
shall examine the clearjcinship between Spiritualism, mesmer¬ 
ism, and hypnotism. 

1. “Healing Medium” Relays Energy From Spirit Doc¬ 
tors. —Russell S. Waldorf, first president of the Spiritualist 
Healers’ League, of the N.S.A., says, “If we visit a Spiritualist 
Healer, the required energy is supplied in usable form.” 
This, he explains, comes from “doctors in the S pirit world ” 
Note: 

“The energy or vital curative force supplied by a healer is received 
by him in his capacity as a medium, relayed to him by those doctors in 
the spirit world who continue their work in their chosen field." 1 2 

The implication is that they were practicing physicians 
in their earthly state before “passing on.” 

2. Spiritualism the Mother of Metaphysical Heal- 


1 Russell S. Waldorf, “Spiritual Healing,” Centennial Book , p. 204. (Italics supplied.) 
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ing.— Dr. B. F. Austin, previously quoted, in his A.B.C . of 
Spiritualism, under Question 69, answers this query on meta¬ 
physical healing: 

"69. Has Spiritualism practiced Metaphysical Healing? 

"Yes, and in a great variety of efficient forms. Historically Spiritual¬ 
ism may justly be regarded as the Mother of the many cults of Meta¬ 
physical Healing now spread over America. Long before Dr. Quimby 
and Mrs. Eddy and Evans of the Mind Cure, long before the New 
Thought Movement was organized, Dr. Andrew Jackson Davis taught 
and practiced healing by the mind and spirit forces .” 

It is to be noted that Dr. Davis is credited with being 
Modern Spiritualism's first “healer.” Austin then adds that— 

"nearly every medium of the early days of Modern Spiritualism was 
a healer and the verified accounts of many of their healings read like 
Miracles of the olden time.” 2 * 

In illustration he eulogistically refers to “devout Spiritual¬ 
ist” Dr. J. R. Newton as “in many respects the most noted, 
popular and successful healer who ever walked the earth.” 8 
Austin then makes the astonishing claim that “according to 
statistics furnished by representative committees in the vari¬ 
ous cities he visited,” Newton “laid his hands on and healed in 
about 20 years 150,000 people.” Austin even asserts, “No more 
astounding cases of healing are found in the world’s history.” 4 5 

Now, this “healing by laying on of hands,” which is “ex¬ 
tensively practised in all Spiritualist Societies,” is, he specifies, 
b y means of “magnetic forces”* That angle is to be particu¬ 
larly noted, and will be discussed in section two. 

3. “Spiritual Healing” by “Excarnate Spiritual Be¬ 
ings.” —A five-part “Definition of Spiritual Healing,” adopted 
by the N.S.A. Convention in Rochester, New York, in 1909, 
appears in the Spiritualist Manual. Definition 1 states: 

"1. It is the sense of this convention that Spiritual Healing is a gift 
possessed by certain Spiritualist mediums, and that this gift is exercised 
by and through the direction and influence of excarnate spiritual beings 


2 B. F. Austin, The A.B.C. of Spiritualism, Answer to Question 69. 

2 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. See also The Modern Bethesda; Or the Life of Dr. J. R. Newton. 

5 Austin, op. cit. r Question 71. 
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for the relief, cure and healing of both mental and physicial [sic] dis¬ 
eases of humankind/’ e 

This series of Definitions then outlines the procedure. It 

is— 

“by the spiritual influences working through the body of the medium 
and thus infusing curativej stimulating and vitalizing fluids and energy 
into the diseased parts of the patient's body.” 7 

The modus operandi is further explained: “Spiritual be¬ 
ings combine their own healing forces with the magnetism and 
vitalizing energy of the medium and convey them to the pa¬ 
tient.” 8 

According, then, to this authoritative statement, the “heal¬ 
ing” comes from (1) spiritual beings, or “spirit beings,” and 
(2) the “magnetism” of the medium. 

4. “Spiritualist Healer” Cures Through “Inherent 
Powers.” —The Manual then states that “Spiritual Healing,” 
which has been a “tenet of ancient and modern religions ... is 
now a tenet of the religion of Spiritualism and is practiced by 
and among Spiritualists in conformity with their religious be¬ 
lief and knowledge of the power of spiritual agencies ” 9 

Again, in the same Manual , in the general “Definitions” 
adopted by the N.S.A. in 1914 and reaffirmed in 1919 and 1951, 
Definition 4 reads: 

“4. A Spiritualist healer is one who, either through his own in¬ 
herent powers or through his mediumship, is able to impart vital, cura¬ 
tive force to pathologic conditions/’ 10 

That states the Spiritualist case—healing is through the 
“inherent” or imparted “powers” of the medium. 

II. Historical Relationships of Mesmerism, Hypnotism, 
and Spiritualism 

1. Theory of “Animal Magnetism” Goes Back to 
Eighteenth Century. —As to the terms “magnetism” and 

# “Definition of Spiritual Healing,” Spiritualist Manual (1955) of the N.S.A., p. 116. 
(Italics supplied.) 

7 ibid. • Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

8 Ibid. ™ Ibid., p. 37. 
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“magnetic forces,” so frequently employed by Spiritualists, 
George Whitehead states that it was the theory of ^animal 
magnetism,” elsewhere described as an “electric fluid”—and 
first expounded back in the eighteenth century by the discov¬ 
eries of two Italian physicists, Galvani u and Volta 12 —that 
“really paved the way to the acceptance of Spiritualism in later 
years ” 13 All over Europe, Whitehead adds, in the decade prior 
to 1780 “animal magnetism was engaging the interest of many 
men and women.” This interest then “spread from the Con¬ 
tinent to England, becoming particularly acute about 1847.” 14 
Let us now probe into these beginnings a bit—back to Mesmer 
and mesmerism. 

2. “Magnetic Sleep” Developed by Mesmer in 1775.— 
In 1775 Dr. Friedrich A. Mesmer (d. 1815), 1S Austrian physi¬ 
cian, developed what he called “a nimal magnetism,” "m ag¬ 
netic sl eep,” and the ind ucing of the “m agnetic tra nce” sleep, 
which came to be known as “mesmeri sm,” then later as hypno¬ 
tism. Mesmer first made this public in 1775 through a pub¬ 
lished “Letter to a Foreign Physician on Magnetism.” In this 
document he claimed to be able to cure various diseases 
through this means. Disease, he held, was due to an imbalance 
of “universal fluids,” which can be readjusted through “mag¬ 
netic” force. In 1778 he settled in Paris, creating a sensation 
as a practitioner of mesmerism. He also discovered that arti¬ 
ficial or magnetic somnambulism could be induced. Somnam¬ 
bulism is a sleeplike state in which acts, such as walking, are 
performed. 

Mesmerism was widely recognized as having definite kin¬ 
ship to Spiritualism and clairvoyance. In its subsequent prac- 

11 Luige Galvani (d. 1798), Italian physician, physicist, and professor at Bologna, was 
the discoverer of galvanic electricity. 

u Count Alessandro Volta (d. 1827) t Italian physicist and professor at Como and Pavia, 
and famous for researches and inventions in electricity, devised the first voltage battery. 

13 Whitehead, An Inquiry Into Spiritualism, p. 40. (Italics supplied.) 

14 Ibid. 

15 Dr. Friedrich A. Mesmer (1733-1815), Austrian founder of Mesmerism, received the 
degree of M.D. from the University of Vienna. He asserted the curative power of '‘animal 
magnetism,’ 1 creating a sensation in Paris. He later fell under censure. 

16 Egyptian, Chaldean, and Hindu conjurers and sorcerers had long before produced 
artificial somnambulism. In fact, some in all ages have made use of hypnotism in variant forms 
long before it was brought to the fore by Mesmer in the eighteenth century. 
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tice increasing claims were made, not only of mesmeric trance 
or sleep but of reading the co ntents of unopened letters, see¬ 
ing through ^physical barriers, discerning the thoughts of 
others, r eading the pa st, and foret elling the future. Such were 
included in its phenomena. It obviously was supernormal. 

Mesmer’s success, which carried him into fashionable cir¬ 
cles, led to the appointment in Paris of a royal commission of 
eminent physicians and scientists for the investigation of his 
claims. An adverse report was rendered in 1784, stating that 
the commission could not accept the evidence for Mesmer’s 
claims. It did not, however, discuss the nature of the “magnetic 
sleep.” 

3. Early Nineteenth-Century Revival of Magnetism. 
—Later, in the early nineteenth century, there was a revival of 
interest in “magnetism,” and in 1831 a committee of the Acad¬ 
emy of Medicine, of Paris, reported favorably upon “magnet¬ 
ism” as a therapeutic agency. In fact, it came to be employed by 
many European physicians. In France, in 1821, the first surgical 
operation under magnetic-sleep anesthesia was performed. 
About the same time Dr. James Esdaile, a surgeon practicing 
in a government hospital in Calcutta, performed a number of 
major operations, such as amputations—painlessly—by the aid 
of “magnetic sleep.” 

4. Mesmerism Revived by Braid, and Called “Hypno¬ 
tism.”— About 1841 Dr. James Braid, Scottish physician in 
Manchest er, Engl and, revived mesmerism, renaming it “hyp¬ 
notism,” seeking to place it on a recognized basis. He also 
proved the absolute dependence of the mesmeric (or hypnotic) 
phenomena upon the cooperation of the patient. During this 
hypnotic state consciousness was either diminished or dor¬ 
mant. But many bizarre practices developed, and considerable 
quackery and exploitation followed. So it was again condemned 
by the medical profession. 

5. Hypnotism Falls Into Disrepute Around 1848.—But 
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another element should be noted in regard to hypnotism’s fall 
into disrepute. The Encyclopaedia Britannica states: 

“This was d ue to the coincidence about t he year 1848 of tw o events 
of some importance, namely—the discovery of the anaesthetic properties 
of chloroform and the sudden rise of modern spiritualism.” 17 

The former—the discovery of chloroform—took the place 
of hypnotism for the inducing of anesthesia during surgical 
operations. And the latter—the rise of Spiritualism—became 
in volv ed in a mass of fraud and superst ition, and was wid ely 
considered at the time to be a branch of the “black art.” The 
Britannica then says: 

“From this time onward there took place a gradual differentiation 
of the 'animal magnetism’ of the 18th century into two diverging 
branches, hypnotism and spiritualism, two branches which, however, are 
not yet entirely separated and, perhaps, never will be.” 18 

Thus a certain relationship to Spiritualism was, and is, 
recognized by many. 

6. Hypnosis Having Current “Spectacular Renais¬ 
sance.” —According to Robert Coughlan, “hypnos is is enjoy¬ 
ing a spectacular renaissance.” 19 Hypnotherapy has recently be¬ 
come an established technique on the part of hundreds of doc¬ 
tors, obstetricians, surgeons, anesthesiologists, dentists, and 
psychiatrists, who have received training in it. Several medical 
schools have introduced graduate courses into their curricula, 
and societies have been formed for its promotion, one being 
the Society for Clinical and Experimental Hypnosis. 

III. Dr. Davis Writes Under Magnetic-Mesmeric Control 

1. Alleged Crest of “Cosmic Tide” in 1830-1848. — 
John W. Ring, national superintendent of Spiritualist Lyce¬ 
ums, maintains that there are crests, or “periods,” in the 
“flow” of the “cosmic tide” as pertains to the special activities 

1T William McDougall, “Hypnotism,” The Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th ed.) f vol. 14, 

p. 202. 

w Ibid . 

** Robert Coughlan, “Pathway Into the Mind,” Life , March 7, 1960; see also “Out of 
Ancient Magic Comes New Medical Tool: Hypnosis,” Life , Nov. 3, 1958. 
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H Andrew Jackson Davis, M.D.—Earliest 

Enunciator of the Teachings of Modem 
Spiritualism. Wrote Principles of Nature 
in Trance, Under Influence of "Spirits.'* 


of the spirits. And according to his curious theory every sev¬ 
enth wave in this ebb and flow is “exceptional.” Ring then 
affirms that the time “from about 1830 until 1848 was one of 
those ' exceptional Periods” in “the outpouring of the 
Spirit,” 20 and he cites several examples. 

2. Unique Place Accorded Dr. Davis. —It is within this 
“ 'exceptional ' Period,” and immediately before the breaking 
forth of the phenomena of the Fox sisters and the rappings 
of Hydesville in 1848, that Ring places the special case of Dr. 
Andrew Jackson D avis (d. 1910), already noted. Davis claims 
to have written his leading book, N ature's Di vine Reve lations 
and A Voice to Mankind , by meansjJ the “spirits.” This, he 
asserted, was produced while under the specific control of two 
previously mentioned “invisible helpers,” namely, Greek phy¬ 
sician Claudius Gale n (fl. 200 a.d.), and Swedish mystic Eman¬ 
uel Swedenborg, famous founder of the “New Jerusalem 
Church.” 21 T hat is both explicit and indicative. And Sweden¬ 
borg himself had believed in the “magnetic theory.” 

3. Book Dictated Under “Magnetic-Mesmeric” Con- 


20 John W. Ring, “Andrew Jackson Davis,” Centennial Book , p. 56. 
31 Ibid. 
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trol.— Ring’s statement is amplified by William F. Otis, who 
says that Davis’ writing was done while “under the magnetic 
influence [or “mesmeric control”] of Dr. Lyons.” Note his 
exact statement: 

“While in complete control of the manipulator [Lyons], he [Davis] 
dictated what is by many considered his greatest book, Principles of Na¬ 
ture, Nature’s Divine Revelations, and A Voice to Mankind." ** 

This book was completed in 1849, the very next year after 
the recognized birth date of Modern Spiritualism. And Otis 
asserts further that an understanding of Davis’ book is “neces¬ 
sary to have a correct understanding of Modern Spiritualism” 
and “life in the Spirit World.” Otis closes by declaring Dr. 
Davis to be “one of the greatest if not the greatest Spiritualist of 
Modern Spiritualism.” 28 Indeed, according to Mrs. M. E. Cad- 
wallader: “Many times it is claimed that the Advent of Mod¬ 
ern Spiritualism should be dated from his [Davis’] vision of 
Galen, who gave him the Magic Staff.” 34 She calls Davis the 
“ ‘John the Baptist’—the forerunner of modern Spiritualism.” * * 
So, in the light of Davis’ pioneering prominence the “mesmeric” 
angle takes on added significance. 

Davis, it will be recalled, is alleged to have introduced 
“in tellectual Spiritualism/^ just as Katie Fox introduced 
“phenomenal Spiritualism/’ On Davis’ unique place see also 
John C. Leonard, The Higher Spiritualism, chapter two. 

4. Davis’ “Medical Revelations” Alleged New Discov¬ 
ery.—A ccording to Spiritualist P. A. Jensen, Davis’ “medical 
revelations” in the “art of healing” amounted to “a new dis¬ 
covery,” “that all disease has its origin in the soul, not ... in the 
physical body.” M But Jensen adds the cautionary note that 
“Magnetic Healing” has “evil influences associated with it” 
unless rightly applied." 

22 William F. Otis, “Andrew Jackson Davis,” Centennial Book, p. 89. 

23 Ibid., p. 90. 

24 M. E. Cadwallader, “There Is No Death—There Are No Dead,” Centennial Book , 

p. 68. 

* Ibid. 

26 P. A. Jensen, “Medical Discoveries of Andrew Jackson Davis,” Centennial Book, 

p. 175. 

* Ibid., p. 176. 
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5. Davis Had Previously Submitted to Mesmeric Con¬ 
trol. —In this connection it is essential to bear in mind that 
Davis had previously submitted to an experiment in mesmer¬ 
ism with William Levington as “mesmerist.” And in this ex¬ 
periment Davis was recognized as an “outstanding” mes¬ 
meric subject. This “mesmeric control” was then taken over 
by the “magnetic influence” of Dr. Lyons, 28 under whom Davis 
wrote this aforementioned book. That gives the sequence. Such 
was the beginning of the Davis role in Spiritualism. 

It is stated that the Lily Dale Assembly Camp of the N.S.A. 
was first established for the specific purpose of studying the 
“new science of mesmerism ” * from which developed the 
“greater study of Spirit return.” Note this in greater detail. 

6. “Mesmerism” at Lily Dale (N.Y.) in 1846-1847.— 
This is borne out in the 75th Anniversary of the Lily Dale 
Assembly (1879-1954)—a condensed history by Merle W. Her- 
sey. “Interest in Spiritualism” and “Spirit communication,” he 
records, led the residents of the community in the winter of 
1846-1847 —just before the “rapping” episode of the Fox sisters 
in 1848—to listen to a “course of lectures” on “animal mag¬ 
netism and mesmerism ” by a Dr. Moran. 

The local residents were soon discussing the “merits and 
mysteries of mesmerism One William Johnson proceeded to 
act as “operator,” with Jeremiah Carter as “subject.” The ven¬ 
ture was pronounced a “perfect success.” Then Hersey says, 
“On subsequent occasions features of the mesmeric, mag¬ 
netic or hypnotic state were used.” Carter named dates on 
coins, identified articles, et cetera—typical Spiritualist pro¬ 
cedure. Hersey adds: 

“During these trance periods it became evident that an intelligence 
other than his [Carter’s] own was at work. Later, Mr. Carter was able to 
enter the trance state without the aid of mesmerism.” 80 

Hersey then states: “Through the influence of Mr. Carter, 

28 Otis, loc. cit. 

® “Lily Dale Assembly fN.S.A.),’* Centennial Booh, p. 180. 

*° 75th Anniversary of the Lily Dale Assembly ( 1879-1954 ), p. 8. 
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many people in western New York were converted to Spirit¬ 
ualism” 81 

Thus the camp at Lily Dale—established in 1877, upon 
the suggestion of Carter—was the outgrowth, the grove being 
dedicated to “the use of the Spiritualists.” 83 That is the histor¬ 
ical tie-in. 

IV. “Spirit Healings” Flaunt Explicit Biblical Provisos 

We must now revert to the question of spirit, or psychic, 
healing. There is a fundamental difference between Biblical 
“divine healing” and spirit-induced parapsychological “spirit 
healing,” though ofttimes they are unwittingly confused. Ac¬ 
tually, a vast separating gulf exists between genuine faith 
healing, jUvinely^ wrought in an swer to pray er in Christ's name, 
and emotional or functional improvemen t, or alleviation of 
symptoms, resulting from psychic healing, hypnotherapy, or 
the “spirit doctor^ healings i n civilized a nd heathen lands, re¬ 
spectively. Divine healing rests upon submission to the tran¬ 
scendent power and beneficent will of God. Psychic healing, 
on the contrary, is an avowed exercise of interrelated, inherent, 
finit e pow ers, and the interposition of “spirit powers.” 

1. Modern Counterpart of Occult Healings of Past 
Centuries. —As noted, “Spirit healing” has experienced phe¬ 
nomenal growth in various countries in recent times. And 
“spirit therapy” has resulted in a resurgence of occult healings. 
There are now Spiritualist “hospitals,” staffed with Spiritual¬ 
ist “doctors and nurses.” And this development is attracting 
attention in medical science. Their appeal, however, is not 
to Christ or to the operation of the Holy Spirit, but to the 
“discarnate spirits of the spirit world.” The difference is basic. 

In England, Harry Edwards and other Spiritualist healers 
claim thousands of cures. Edwards boldly asserts that man can 
“invoke the aid of the spirit healing agencies through medium- 

si ibid. 

aa Ibid., pp. 8, 9. 
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Harry Edwards, the British Spiritualist 
Healer, Depends on Power of Spirits. 


ship," and asserts that, for these results, "wiser intelligences 
than man are responsible." 33 But these modem paranormal 
cures, effected by invoking the powers of the "spirit world" 
and commanding the will of the patient, are but a modern 
counterpart of the recorded practices of occult healers through 
the centuries, extending back to ancient paganism. 

This, incidentally, is as old as civilization. The priests of 
ancient Egypt brought the afflicted to the temples, and using a 
form of hypnosis, told them the gods would cure them while 
they slept. Even in heathen lands today there is constant 
recourse to similar "spirit healing," only in cruder form—cures 
by wonder workers, invoking magical formulas and constituting 
the open operation of "spirit entities." 

2. Wrought by Power of Unnumbered Spirits. —Ed¬ 
wards frankly states, "We couldn’t work without the spirit 
friends." And he adds that sometimes his "hands absolutely 
vibrate" because of "a power beyond me." 54 And again, "It is 
all by the power of spirits that these changes take place." 33 

33 Harry Edwards, The Evidence for Spirit Healing, pp. 12, 13. 

34 Into the Unknown . Report of an investigation into psychic forces by a panel of 
independent experts (London: 1950), p. 127. 

36 Ibid. 
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Such, then, constitutes the source, and the channel of convey¬ 
ance. 

Another English “trance healer,” J. J. Thomas, claims to 
be controlled by the “spirit” of a dead German physician (Dr. 
Robert), who allegedly returns during his healing seances. Re¬ 
porting to a “panel,” Thomas claims to have the cooperation 
not only of “spirit doctors” but of “hundreds of thousands of 
spirits helping.” “ Spirit possession is also admitted. That too 
is highly significant. 

3. Not Wrought in Name or Power of Jesus.— It is 
to be particularly noted that here again there is complete 
absence of any claim or acknowledgment that these alleged 
miracles of spirit therapy are wrought in the name or by the 
power of the Lord Jesus Christ, as were true divine healings in 
apostolic times, but expressed recognition goes instead to the 
“spirit agencies” of the “Unseen World.” Edwards frankly says 
that this power comes from “discarnate sources,” and that they 
have learned how to “invoke the aid of the spirit healing 
agencies through mediumship.” The “operating mind must 
be a spirit one.” “These spirit operators we call the ‘healing 
guides.’ ” 97 Again, “It is all by the power of spirits that these 
changes take place.” ® That is the declared technique and 
source. 

4. Modern Counterpart of Pagan Priestcraft Heal¬ 
ings.— It is to be remembered that the ancient world likewise 
had its spiritistic healing. The Egyptian goddess Isis was al¬ 
leged to have made apparition appearances when performing 
cures. Joseph Ennemoser describes the sorcery and demonology 
prevailing when in Egyptian priestcraft the procedures of heal¬ 
ing received greater emphasis than that of religion. The temples 
were really hospitals, with their mysteries tied in with their 
healing art. Ennemoser writes, “That wonderful cures were 


* ibid. 

91 Harry Edwards, loc. cit. 
* Ibid. 
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often performed in the temples, is an undisputed fact/’ 38 Again, 
in speaking of 4 ‘soothsaying/' he says, “Priests were conse¬ 
crated who practised religion associated with the healing art.” #0 
Modern psychic healing is consequently but a reversion to 
much of the phenomena of former ages. 

All through recorded history there have been occult heal¬ 
ers employing magic words and formulas. But these have ever 
been marked by ritualistic incantation for the fulfillment of 
human desires—thus completely ignoring the true attitude of 
prayerful submission to the infinite will of God and the true 
purpose of divine healing. 

5. True Healing Never Channeled Through Bible- 
forbidden Mediums. —Concerning healing, this can truly be 
said: The faith healer who ignores the “reality of death,” and 
who looks for healing powers to “disembodied spirits,” is not 
practicing scriptural, Christ-centered, genui ne faith healing, 
but “spirit-centered” healing instead, with faith not in Christ 
but in the human healer and his “spirit helpers.” The truth 
is inescapable and sobering, that when one turns from Christ- 
centered divine healing to the parapsychological phenomenon 
of “spirit healing,” he places his trust in Spiritualism, not in 
God. 

It is equally true that the gen ui ne healing power of God 
is never channeled through Bible-forbidden, spi rit-controlled 
mediums. The mystic occult power of mediumistic, spiritistic 
healings and the varied forms of mass hypnotic healings are “as 
far from true healing as darkness is from light,” as someone has 
well phrased it. 

6. Angels in Existence Before First Human Death.— 
This additional point needs to be noted. Spiritualists some¬ 
times cite the text concerning “ministering spirits, sent forth 
to minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation” (Heb. 1: 
14), declaring that these are the spirits of the departed dead. 

38 Joseph Ennemoser, The History of Magic (tr. from the German by William Howlett). 
vol. 1, pp. 353, 231. 232. 

" Ibid., p. *57. 
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But the preceding verse 13 limits this expression to the heav¬ 
enly “angels” They are here called “spirits' 5 —“Who [God] 
maketh his angels spirits” (Ps. 104:4). Moreover, the angels 
were an order of beings brought into existence by_the Creator 
before the death of a single human being (Job 38:4, 7; Gen. 
3:24J^They are created beings. Therefore, angels cannot be 
the discarnate spirits of the dead. 

V. Invading Citadel of God-given Sacred Individuality 

We close this chapter by adverting to another angle—the 
question of the moral aspects of the practice of, and submis¬ 
sion to, mesmerism or hypnotism. This is of major importance. 
Note the involvements. 

1. Road to Mind Opened to Invading Spirits. —The 
question has been well asked, “When the subconscious mind, 
unde r h ypnos is, becomes susceptible to outward s uggestion s, 
how can we be sure that some astral interloper of the spirit 
world will not intrude upon the subconscious mind, in its 
hypnotic trance-state, and ply its occult arts, as it does with an 
entranced medium?” Some careful psychic researchers have 
cited instances of such operations by such discarnate entities. 41 
Whether the mediumistic trance is induced by autohypnosis 
or by spirit hypnosis, it constitutes a surrender of the uncon- 
scious mind to the controlling impressions of the invading 
spirit, which sometimes takes over . The kinship of such opera- 
tions to Spiritualism has been well described by Hereward 
Carrington in The Case for Psychic Survival.™ 

2. The Perils of Surrendering the Will.— But as men¬ 
tioned, hypnosis is based on submission to another's will and 
authority. In hypnotism one mind is brought under the con¬ 
trol of another so that the individuality of the weaker is merged 
with that of the stronger mind. Thus the one hyp notized acts 
out the will of another. And in the deep somnambulistic 


41 De Witt Miller, Reincarnation, p. 37. 

43 Hereward Carrington, The Case for Psychic Survival, pp. 142, 143. 
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trance the subject can be made to do anything the hypnotist 
suggests. 

When one tampers with the mind—the divin ely created 
seat of i ntelligence, reason, conscience, and moral control—he 
is invading the citadel of Go d-giv en, sacred individuality in- 
tended^by God to be sovereign and inviolate. Such an invasion, 
and corresponding surrender, is alien to the Biblicaljconcept 
of man’s free moral agency and his personal accountability to 
God alone. But from of old this very “technique of control” has 
been part of the “necromancer’s repertoire.” 43 And it is today. 
Many, such as Andrew Salter, warn of the moral dangers of 
hypnotism in relation to antisocial behavior. 44 

3. Beware of Manipulation by Scheming Men and Dev¬ 
ils.— Dr. Jack W. Provonsha, of the faculty of Loma Linda Uni¬ 
versity, utters this timely warning: 

“Bathed as we are in a constant atmosphere of suggestion of all 
kinds from all sides, any practice increasing the effectivity of suggestion 
aid s the loss of the m o st priceless of ma n's possessions and hastens the 
day when freedom is exchanged for determinism, when the person be- 
com es a mere ‘thing * to be manipulated by scheming men and devils. 
In this event hypnotism must be opposed as a factor in the depersonali¬ 
zation of^ other men.^“ 

And Dr. J. A. Whieldon, director of the Mental Hygiene 
Clinic of Ohio State University Hospital, Columbus, likewise 
warns against the perils of psychic hypnosis. He states, “Psy¬ 
chic hypnosis is the heaviest kind of suggestion.” It is “the im¬ 
position of the jyiir of anothe r over one and the surrender of 
one’s ego to another.” The one hypnotized gives up his “dis¬ 
criminative ca pacity and surrenders his self-djeterminism.” 
And after one has been once hypnotized. Dr. Whieldon adds, 
it is “e asier to be hyp notized a second time.” Such an individual 
is “ more vulnera ble to suggestion and less independent.” 


M D. H. Rawcliffe, Illusions and Delusions of the Supernatural and the Occult , pp. 66*74. 

44 Andrew Salter, What Is Hypnosis? pp. 13, 14. 

45 Jack W. Provonsha, M.D., “Ethical Implications of Medical Hypnosis/* in Medical 
Arts and Sciences (Vol. XIV, No. 4), Fourth Quarter, 1960, p. 130. 
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Whieldon calls it " harmful” to “emotional independenc e and 
personal responsibility." " 

4. Hypnosis Not Favored by Majority of Dentists.^ 
According to a recent article titled ‘‘Psychological Evaluation 
of Hypnosis in Dentistry," in the January, 1961, Journal of the 
American Dental Association, Drs. Loren R. Borland and Sid¬ 
ney Epstein, both of the faculty of the School of Dentistry of 
the University of California, indicated that there is a definite 
trend away from the clinical use of hypnosis on the part of the 
majority of dentists. Their joint findings were based on a poll. 
Here are six key sentences that speak for themselves: 

"The vast majority of practicing dentists feel it is possible to render 
adequate service without employing hypnosis." 41 

“Even men who were known to be using hypnosis and were active 
in study groups would not admit using it." 46 

"Within this group of stable, productive individuals, not one ardent 
advocate of hypnosis is to be found.” 49 

"Hypnosis is an unsatisfactory and, perhaps, unsavory technic, 
judging from how its advocates are seen.” 60 

"The hypnosis users, in general, learned hypnosis in a commercial 
one to three day seminar which had no university sanction.” 51 

"Hypnosis, in general, is not yet held in high esteem b y the dental 
profession.” 52 

And they add: “Most dentists who use hypnosis agree that 
it can be dangerous if applied to certain patients." 68 


VI. Hypnosis May Lead to Disastrous Results 

At the risk of repetition we wish to express again a word 
of earnest warning and appeal. It is recognized that not all 
use of hypnosis is tied in with Spiritualism. Not all hypnotists 
are Spiritualists. And while the nonhuman forces of Spiritual¬ 
ism assuredly use this technique, numerous professionally 
trained men in the medical field employ it as well. But the 


46 J. A. Whieldon, “The Peril of Hypnosis,” paper presented at Institute of Mental 
Hygiene, Nov. 12-15, 1956, at the Harding Sanitarium, Worthington, Ohio. 

4T Loren R. Borland, D.D.S., and Sidney Epstein, D.D.S., “Psychological Evaluation 
of Hypnosis in Dentistry,” The Journal of the American Dental Association, January, 1961, 
p. 69/55. 

48 Ibid., p. 76/62. » Ibid. “2 Ibid. 

48 Ibid., p. 75/61. n Ibid. » Ibid " p, 7 8 / 64. 


» Ibid. 
“ Ibid. 
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point that must never be forgotten is that the use of hypnosis 
by non-spiritists may well play into the han ds of the evil one 
and his cohorts and lead to disastrous results. This danger is 
ignored only at grave peril. 

1. Insidious Breaching of the Will. —Hypnotism is, of 
course, sometimes used by sincere persons for worthy pur¬ 
poses. But at the same time it should never be forgotten that 
any invasion of the defenses of the mi nd, any submission of its 
sovereignty to another, thereby insidi ously weakens its powers 
of sovereignty and resistance , ev en though it be temporary 
and for worthy purposes. Such a procedure is an actual breach¬ 
ing of the soul's defense s, even though the participants be un¬ 
aware of the involvements. The mind belongs to God. Only 
He can read its thoughts and intents. Not even angels have that 
power or privilege. To surrender that citadel of the soul to 
another human being, for however commendable a reason, 
may in the end hav e devastati ng consequen ces, for it is an in¬ 
vasion of the mind. 

2. Inherent Perils of Hypnosis. —Professional men us¬ 
ing hypnosis are not usually involved in direct spiritualistic 
phenomena, and would undoubtedly shy away from anything 
resembling such. However, the psychophysiological changes 
p roduced th r ough hypnosi s are universally recognized by phy¬ 
sicians and psychiatrists to be based on a form of “capitula¬ 
tion” of one person’s will to that of another after strong sug¬ 
gestion. Moreover, the possibility of antisocial or criminal acts 
under hy pnosis has been documented by numerous authorities. 

For example, Dr. Paul J. Reiter, lecturer on psychother¬ 
apy and psychosomatic medicine at the University of Copen¬ 
hagen, refers, in a detailed case history, to a “guardian spirit” 
which ordered numerous criminal acts. By direction of this 
guardian spirit the patient actually became a member of a 
spiritualist society and of the “Society for Psychical Re¬ 
search.” 64 The patient had perceived the guardian spirit not 


84 Paul J. Reiter, M.D., Antisocial or Criminal Acts and Hypnosis—A Case Study, pp. 
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as an auditory hallucination but as part of “hypnotic and me- 
diumistic seances” carried on later in the form of suggestion 
while he was awake. Such is the potential peril of hypnosis. 

VII. Satan Seeking to Control the Minds of Men 

Biblical counsel and admonition, just here, is specific and 
vital. The apostle Paul warns of the oppositions of “science “ 
falsely so called” (1 Tim. 6:20), and again of being spoiled 
through specious “philosoph y” a nd vain deceit” (Col. 2:8). 
The “science” of mind controlling mind o pens the way for 
Satan and his ev il minions to in sinuat e themselves into m inds 
that have been rendered passively receptive. Paul foretells 
how “evil men and seducers,” “in the last days,” will “wax 
worse and worse, deceiving, and being deceived” (2 Tim. 3:_ 
1-8 , 13) . That is our present-day situation. It calls for constant 
watchfulness. 

The “philosophy” of such seductive “science” is part of 
Satan’s masterpiece of deception of the ages in its varied 
forms. No one should yield his mind and will to the control of 
another, for Paul reminds us that “to whom ye yield yourselves 
servants to obey, his servants ye are to whom ye obey” (Rom. 
6:16V Sa tan is obviously seeking to c aptivat e and then to 
capture the minds of men in these latter times. Spiritualistic 
hypnosis opens the way for Satan and his agents to gain con¬ 
trol of both the controlling mind and the mind so controlled. 
That is the gravity of the involvements of hypnotism. Chris¬ 
tians should keep off this danger area of enchanted ground. 
This will become increasingly evident in the next chapter. 

16-19. See also The Present Status of Hypnosis, “Impressions from the 116th Annual Meeting 
of the American Psychiatric Association, Atlantic City, May 9-13, 1960/’ in Documenta Geigy. 
Also Pastoral Psychology, March, 1962, pp. 53, 54. 

66 Spiritualism, in its official “Definitions,” insists that "Spiritualism Is a Philosophy”; 
"Spiritualism Is a Science.” (See Spiritualist Manual, p. 37.) 

M Spiritualism even calls itself the "Philosophy of Philosophies/' and the "science of 
Sciences.” (Cora L. V. Richmond, "Parliament of Religions,” Centennial Book, p. 28.) 




















CHAPTER FIFTY-SIX 


arnings of the Word 
Against the Machinations of Spiritism 


I. Bible Testimony Regarding Satan, Demons, and Occultism 

It is imperative that we know the identity and the char¬ 
acter of the forces that we are surveying. We need to have 
clearly before us God’s view of them, His attitude toward 
them, and His warning prohibitions against them. Only thus 
can we be protected from deception, and the dire retribution 
that will come from recourse to them. 

Explicit information and unmistakable warnings are 
spread throughout the Old and New Testaments regarding 
Satan, demons, evil spirits, familiar spirits, necromancy, sor¬ 
cery, witchcraft, divination, and wizardry. Of these we need to 
be fully cognizant, for there is no excuse for ignorance as to 
the character of the sinister forces described, and no justifica¬ 
tion for being deceived. The Word is clear thereon. Let us 
st consider Satan and his legions of demonic followers. 



1. Score of Designations Identifying Satan. — As to Sa¬ 
tan, he is variously named Lucifer, fallen cherub, accuser of 
the brethren, adversary, Beelzebub, devil, enemy, evil spirit, 
father of lies, liar, lying spirit, murderer, old serpent, power of 
darkness, prince of this world, prince of devils, prince of the 
power of the air, god of this world, Satan, spirit that worketh 
in the children of disobedience, tempter, unclean spirit, wicked 
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Lucifer, Once Angel of Light, Becomes Demon of Darkness. His Expulsion From 
Heaven Pictured by Dante. 


37 
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one. What an unsavory and incriminating array! The support¬ 
ing scriptures are here listed for reference. 1 J 

Satan was once an angel of light, his name being Lucifer, 
meaning “Light-bearer” (Isa. 14:12-14; Eze. 28:13-19). But re¬ 
bellion against God changed him into a demon of darkness. 
And the angels who sided with him and were cast out of 
heaven with him (Rev. 12:7-12, 4) henceforth have their 
abode in the realms of darkness (2 Peter 2:4; Jude 6). “Dark¬ 
ness” represents satanic evil and symbolizes its author. 

2. Reality, Personality, and Influence of Demons.— 
As to demons, the New Testament constantly testifies to the 
reality and personality of demons. They are called “spirits,” 
“unclean spirits,” “wicked spirits” (Matt. 8:31; 10:1; 12:43; 
Mark 6:7; 7:25, 26; Luke 10:17, 20; Eph. 6:12 [margin]). In 
the Gospels “unclean spirits” is used interchangeably with 
“devils” (Matt. 8:31; Mark 1:27, 34; 3:11, 15; 6:7). They are 
the devils “ angels ” (Matt. 25:41), and are so numerous as to 
make Satan's power operative practically everywhere (Mark 
5:2, 8, 9). They are capable of entering and controlling both 
man and beast (Mark 5:8, 11-13). Satan and his fallen angels 
have the ability to impart information, to change their ap¬ 
pearance, and to personate others (Matt. 4:1-11; 2 Cor. 11:13- 
15). Satan sometimes appears as an “angel of light” (2 Cor. 
11:14). 

De mon influence and po s session are constantly portrayed 
in the New Testament. 2 These demons are unclean, sullen, 
violent, malicious. 8 They know Jesus to be the most high God, 
and are compelled to recognize His authority. 4 They inflict 
physical maladies (Matt. 12:22; 17:15-18; Luke 13:16), and 
cause those disorders of the m ind induced by demon control. 
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They know they are to be tormented (Matt. 8:29; Luke 8:28). 
Christ while on earth cast out devils by the Holy Spirit of God 
(Matt. 12:28). 

3. Evil Activities^ of the Demons. —While devils, or 
demons, were constantly worshiped by the heathen of old, that 
worship was strictly forbidden among the people of God (Lev. 
17:7; Zech. 13:2). A succession of instances of demon posses¬ 
sion appear in the New Testam ent—the two Gergesen es, the 
dumb man, the blind and dumb man, the Syr o-Phoenician’s 
daughter, the lunatic child, the man in the synagogue, and 
Mary Magdalene. These were cast out by Jesus (Matt. 4:24; 
8:16; Mark 3:22; Luke 8:2). Power over demons was also 
given to His disciples, and they too cast them out. 

Demons are ever the adversaries of man (Matt. 12:45), 
and bear false messages. Nevertheless, they “believe and trem¬ 
ble” concerning heavenly realities, and are to be judged 
(James 2:19; Matt. 8:29) and punished (Matt. 8:29; Luke 
8:28; 2 Peter 2:4). Of this they are fully aware. They exist in 
an atmosphere of desperation. 

4. Occult Activities Forbidden Under Punishment.— 
Of the various occult activities operative in Bible times sorcery 
was most widely named as practiced among the nations. Sor¬ 
cery was divination through the assistance of evil spirits. It 
was practiced among the Egyptians (Isa. 19:3, 11, 12), by the 
N inevit es (Nahum 3:4, 5), and also the Babylonians (Isa. 
47:9-13; Eze. 21:21, 22; Dan. 2:2, 10, 27). It was likewise exer¬ 
cised by such individuals as Balaam (Num. 22:5, 6; 23:23) 
and Jezebel (2 Kings 9:22). In New Testament times it was 
practiced by Simon Magnus (Acts 8:9, 11), Elymas (Acts 13: 
8), the damsel at Philippi (Acts 16:16), and the sons of Sceva 
(Acts 19:14, 15). 

Consulting with “familiar spirits” was expressly forbid¬ 
den (Lev. 19:31; 20:6, 27; Deut. 18:10, 11; Isa. 8:19; 19:3), as 
was also necromancy (Deut. 18:11; 26:14; Isa. 8:19; 29:4). 
Witchcraft was similarly prohibited (Ex. 22:18; Lev. 19:31; 
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20:6, 27), and under the theocracy witches were to be de¬ 
stroyed (1 Sam. 28:3, 9). 

Their occult messages were false (Eze. 21:29; Zech 10:2; 
2 Thess. 2:9), and all divination was strictly proscribed (Lev. 
19:26-28, 31; 20:6; Deut. 18:9-14). All intercourse of this sort 
was denounced (Isa. 8:19; Mai. 3:5), as was all divining by 
means of “familiar spirits” (Lev. 20:27; 1 Chron. 10:13; 2 
Chron. 33:6; Isa. 8:19; 19:3; 29:4). And it is ultimately to 
cease forever (Eze. 12:23, 24; 13:23; Micah 5:12; 2 Thess. 
2:8, 9). 

5. Practitioners Become Slaves of Satan. —According 
to Scripture, many in ancient Israel “sold themselves ” to do 
evil in the sight of the Lord (2 Kings 17:17), by means of 
necromancy, witchcraft, sorcery, familiar spirits, and the like. 
But such practitioners thus became the servants of the demo¬ 
niacal powers behind the occult and mysterious rites. They 
were thenceforth slaves of Satan. That was the terrible seri¬ 
ousness of it all. 

II. Multiple Terms for Variants of Spiritualism 

As just noted, in Bible times “necromancy,” “sorcery,” 
“witchc raft” (kas hap h), “ wizardry,” “magic,” “soothsayer,” 
an d “familiar spirits” were common term s for the sternly for¬ 
bidden occult practices that sought to infiltrate the Jewish 
church and commonwealth. It is therefore essential for us to 
understand what was involved in this entire overlapping series, 
that we may identi fy their moder n counterparts, and under¬ 
stand God’s undeviating attitude toward each and all, and 
thus avoid their defiling and abominating influences. 

1. “Necromancy”— An Abomination Visited With 
Death. — “ Necromancy ” or consu lting with the “dead,” peri¬ 
odically plagued the Jewish church of old. It was the same as 
consultingjyith “familiar spirits.” And because of their evil 
influence and the reliance of some upon the “spirits,” witch¬ 
craft and wizardry were sternly proscribed in Old Testament 
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times as a form of necromancy or divination. Here are Inspira¬ 
tion’s solemn prohibitions and forewarned penalties under the 
theocracy of Israel: 

“Regard not them that have familiar spirits, neither seek after 
wizards, to be defiled by them” (Lev. 19:31). 

“The soul that turneth after such as have familiar spirits, and after 
wizards, to go a whoring after them, I will even set my face against that 
soul, and will cut him off from among his people” (Lev. 20:6). 

“A man also or woman that hath a familiar spirit, or that is a wiz¬ 
ard, shall surely be put to death” (Lev. 20:27). 

The peril must have been profound. And dire punishment 
is spelled out even more explicitly in Deuteronomy 18, where 
they are casti gated as ^abominations”: 

“There shall not be found among you any one that maketh his son 
or his daughter to pass through the fire, or that useth divination, or an 
observer of times, or an enchanter, or a witch, or a charmer, or a con- 
suiter with familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer. For all that 
do these things are an abomination unto the Lord: and because of these 
abominations the Lord thy God doth drive them out from before thee” 
(Deut. 18:10-12). 

Later, in the time of the prophet Isaiah, the same charge 
and appeal was given: 

“And when they shall say unto you. Seek unto them that have 
familiar spirits, and unto wizards that peep [margin, “chirp”], and that 
mutter: should not a people seek unto their God? for the living to the 
dead?” (Isa. 8:19). 

This will be noted later. 

2. “Witch”—Sorcerer Having “Familiar Spirit.” —In 
Old Testament times a witch 5 was either masculine or femi- 
nin e. This usage continued on into the Christian Era, up to 
the thirteenth century. Since then this term has been used 
more and more to denote a woman who had a compact with 
the devil, or with evil spirits, by whose aid she cast spells or did 
exploits. But in Old Testament times the “witch” (as in Ex. 


5 In the preparation of the following categories and their supporting scriptures, about 
twelve of the ablest works in the field have been drafted upon—Bible dictionaries, religious 
encyclopedias, and other scholarly works. There is certain unavoidable duplication of various 
reference texts because of the overlapping of terms and the inclusion of many similar categories 
in a single verse. 
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22:18 and Deut. 18:10) was a “sorcerer,” practicing the occult 
art of secret communication with the “spirit” world . Thus the 
“witch of En-dor,” in 1 Samuel 28, was “a woman that hath a 
familiar spirit,” who could allegedly command a departed 
spirit to return and answer questions. She was likewise called 
a necromancer. This too will be noted separately. 

3. “Wizard”—Alleged Consulter With “Spirits” of 
Dead. — A wizard was reputed to have supernatural knowledge 
gained from pretended ability to consult with the “spirits” of 
the dead (Isa. 8:19). The wizard chirped and muttered in 
simulation of the voice of the ^spirit.” The term wizard, it 
should be noted, is not used alone but in connection with those 
that have “familiar spirits,” because he belonged to the same 
class of questioners of the dead. God expressly “abominated” 
those who practiced this demonic art (Lev. 19:31; 20:6; Deut. 
18:10). And, as noted, in the Hebrew theocracy the offense 
of wizardry was likewise punished with death (Lev. 20:27). 
The LXX renders it_^enchanter,” used thirty-one times in the 
Old Testament, and refers to the practice of Spiritualism, as it 
is called today. 

4. Having “Familiar Spirits” Involved Death Penalty. 
—In Bible times those who had “familiar spirits,” or com¬ 
panion spirits, were “spirit mediums,” or “necromancers.” The 
“ famil iar spi rit” impersonated the dead and claimed to put the 
living in communication with the spirits of the departed. The 
Hebrew word ’ob indicated a hollow sound, which the 
Septuagint renders “ventriloquist”—the power of producing 
sounds that might represent the voice of the dead. The Mosaic 
law similarly carried the death penalty for anyone exercising 
such powers (Lev. 19:31; 20:6, 27; Deut. 18:11, 12). The 
classic example is the visit of King Saul to the witch of Endor, 
in 1 Samuel 28:7-16, discussed in the next section. But Saul 
died for his transgression in asking counsel of a familiar spirit 
instead of inquiring of the Lord (1 Chron. 10:13, 14). 
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5. “Magic”—Secret Art of the Occult Sciences.— 
Magic, in Bible times, was the secret art of the magician, 
sorcerer, enchanter, wizard, or witch. Through certain rites 
and formulas forces were believed available to the performer of 
magic that enabled him to harm or to benefit. These preter¬ 
natural powers were gained from the study of the occult sci¬ 
ences, in connivance with evil spirits. As noted, such evil arts 
were deeply entrenched in Egypt and Babylonia (Gen. 41:8; 
Ex. 7:11; Dan. 1:20; 2:2), countries with which ancient Israel 
had close connections and by which she was influenced. The 
Mosaic law similarly condemned such magical practices under 
pain of death (Lev. 20:27; Deut. 18:10-12). In New Testament 
times sorcerers, or magicians, were similarly spread over the 
whole Greco-Roman world (Acts 8:9-13; 13:6-8). And they 
constituted a similarly grave peril to the Christian Church and 
appeared throughout the Christian Era. 

6. “Sorcerer”—Ultimate Destruction in Lake of Fire. 
—Finally, a sorcerer was one who professed to possess super¬ 
natural power, or knowledge, gained through the connivance 
of evil spirits. As seen, sorcerers were active in Egypt (Ex. 
7:11), Assyria (Nahum 3:4), and Babylon (Isa. 47:9; Dan. 
2:2), and had penetrated Israel (2 Kings 9:22). But they 
were rigidly forbidden (Ex. 22:18; Deut. 18:10-12), with 
warnings against their deceptions (Jer. 27:9), and their pun¬ 
ishment was foretold (Micah 5:12; Mai. 3:5; Rev. 21:8). The 
term sorcerer is sometimes rendered “witch” and “witchcraft.” 
It is ever to be remembered that God classifies sorcery with 
the vilest of sins (Gal. 5:20, R.S.V.), and warns of ultimate de¬ 
struction in the lake of fire for those who practice it (Rev. 21:8). 
This too has appeared in all ages. 

Such was the seriousness of trafficking with this whole 
series of forbidden practices in Bible times. 8 Now let us turn 
to the episode of Saul and the witch of Endor. 


• Robert B. Girdlestone, Synonyms of the Old Testament (1953 ed.), pp. 296-302. Also 
Nave, Orr, Davis, etc. 
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y III. Impersonating Demon Deceived King Saul at Endor 


The episode of King Saul and the medium of Endor is 
constantly put forth as evidence of the reappearance, or materi¬ 
alization, of the immortal soul of the prophet Samuel. But let 
us candidly examine the facts, for the evidence belies such a 
contention. Note the circumstances. 


1. Inquired of Woman Having “Familiar Spirit.”— 
Saul ha d “put away those that had familiar spirits, and the 
wizards, out of the land” (1 Sam. 28:3). He had ordered this 
evil c raft to b e banished, for it was an abomination before the 
Lord, and its practice carried with it the death penalty (Lev. 
19:31; 20:27). However, the gathering hosts of Philistines 
brought terror to Saul, who had drifted away from God. And 
by this time “the Lord answered him not” when he “enquired” 
(1 Sam. 28:6), because of his apostasy. In desperation for guid- 
ance Sau l said to his servants, “Seek me a woman that hath a 
familiar spirit, that I may go to her, and enquire of her” (v. 7). 
And they told him, “Behold, there is a woman that hath a 
familiar spirit at En-dor.” 

So King Saul came to this woman by night in disguise, 
and requested, “Divine unto me by the familiar spirit” (v. 8), 
and “bri ng me up [not down, or fort h] Samuel” (v. II). She 
was apprehensive. Saul assured the medium that she would not 
be betrayed or harmed for complying, and the record is that 
“the woman [not Saul] saw” the materializati on of a “spirit” 

seemin g to be Samue l. But observe particularly that first of all 
the medium was made aware of the identity of her distin¬ 
guished visitor in disguise, for the firstjhing the alleged “Sam¬ 
uel” did w as to put this forbidden practitioner on her guard . 
Surely it is but pertinent to ask, Would the true, real Samuel 
have done that, and the n proceed to aid her in her unholy 
practice of divination? The answer is obvious. 

2. Impersonating Spirit Answers Illicit Inquiry. —In 
the darkness of the night Saul asked, “What sawest thou?” 
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Saul, Witch of Endor, and Pseudo-Samuel—Impersonating Demon Deceives 

King Saul at Endor. 


She responded with this description: “An old man [not a 
spirit] cometh up; and he is covered with a mantle” (v. 14). 
Now, this mantle was obviously the robe commo nly worn by 
the prophet. 

A second question may properly be interjected at this 
point, Does an immortal soul, or spirit, still wear a mantle? 
However, the record simply states that “Saul perceived” (yada 9 , 
“to perceive with the mind, to be made aware of”)—that is, he 
understood from what the medium stated that it was Samuel 
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who supposedly had appeared. Saul saw nothing. He had to ask 
t he medium, 14 What s awest thouV 9 ( v. 13. And she answered, <f I 
saw gods ascending out of the earth” (v. 13). 

The apparition was clearly a satanic spirit impersonating 
Samuel. The Lord had “d eparte d” from Saul, hence his illicit 
inquiry. He was clearly on Satan’s territory , and the message 
imparted had its origin with Satan or his agents, not with God. 
God would surely not answer iji a form that He had expressly 
forbidden—and Samuel had been dead two years. Nor was the 
demon's message meant to reform Saul, but to goad him to 
despair and r uin. Saul was n ow at the devil's mercy. And soon 
after this clandestine episode Saul took his own li fe (1 Sam. 
31:4)—a suicide who died for his trans gression— because he 
asked counsel of one who had a “familiar spirit” rather than 
of the God of heaven. That was the cause of his death (1 Chron. 



3. A Whole Series of Inconsistencies. —But let us press 
the inquiry a bit further: Why did the pretended “Samuel” 
come “up”—out oj the eart h? Do immortal souls dwell in the 
earth? On t he other hand, if it were actually a bodily resurrec¬ 
tion fromJ:he earth then the conscious-soul theory has to be 
abandoned. It cannot be both. Moreover, if it had been the 
resurrected Samuel, Saul himself would have seen him, just 
as with Lazarus in the New Testament. 

Again, if S amuel had really been resurrected, how could he 
ha ve come up ou t of the earth at Endor, near the sea of Galilee, 

when he was b urie d in distant Ramah JJ Sam. 25:1), near 
Jerusalem? Moreover, if Samuel were raised, it must have 
been either by the act of God or the act of the devil. But Satan 
cannot raise the de ad . And it is inconceivable that God would 
have raised him in response to an evil agency that He had for- 
bidd en under pain of death, in order to talk with Saul on the 
devil’s own ground, where the scene, or stance, assuredly took 
place. 

Moreover, it is incredible that Samuel himself, who held 
witchcraft to be a heinous sin (1 Sam. 15:23), would hold con- 
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verse with this abandoned woman in the midst of her incanta¬ 
tions, and alert her before delivering his messag e. Neverthe¬ 
less, she supposed the apparition to be Samuel. And Saul like¬ 
wise supposed i t to be Samuel— on the basis of appeara nce, 
d espite all its inco ngr uities an d inconsist enc ies. Both were de- 
ceived. 

4. Clearly a Deception Put On by the Devil. —The con¬ 
clusion must be sound that this was unquestionably a manifesta¬ 
tion induced by necromancy, sorcery, witchcraft—the work of 
a “familiar spirit,” or in other words, spiritism. And “familiar 
spirits” are the spirits of “devils.” (See 1 Cor. 10:20, 21; cf. 
Num. 25:1-3; Ps. 106:28.) The witch of Endor episode was a 
deception put on by the devil, who pretended to bring Samuel 
up from the ground. An evil angel clearly played the role of 
Samuel. Let no one be duped by the episode of Endor. 

IV. Fathers Held Samuel Was Impersonated by Demon 

In this connection it is well to note that various early 
Church Fathers believed that the appearance of the “spirit” of 
Samuel was but a demon impersonating him. In fact, through¬ 
out the early Christian centuries there are many statements in 
the Fathers warning against the various forms of occultism 
that had become increasingly prevalent as the Roman Empire 
decayed. The synod of Anc yra (314) forbade all such magic. 
For example, Tertullian and Minucius Felix maintained that 
such spirits were “demons.” Note them. 

1. Tertullian: Samuel Simulated by “Demon.” —Ter¬ 
tullian (d. c. 220), of Carthage, refers to the alleged bringing 
up of the “soul of Samuel” as^ a flying wonder,” the speaking 
being contrived by ventriloquism, through the “sorceress.” 
Tertullian then says: “God fo rbid, however, that we should 
suppose that the s oul of any saint, muc h less of a prophet, can 
be dragged out of (its resting-place in Hades) by a demon.” 7 


7 Tertullian, A Treatise on the Soul, chap. 57 (tr. by Dr. Peter Holmes), in ANF. 
vol. 3, p. 234. 
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Tertullian called that which purported to be the spirit of 
Samuel a. " phantom ” and an "apparition,” and adds: "The fact 
that Hades [the grave] is not in any case opened for (the 
escape of) any soul, has been firmly established by the Lord.” * 8 

2. Minucius: Spirits Are Deceiving Demons.— Then 
there is Minucius Felix (third century) , celebrated Latin 
apologist and contemporary of Tertullian. Prior to his conver¬ 
sion to Christianity, Minucius was a Roman lawyer, noted for 
his elegant Latin. His well-known treatise Octavius was a dia¬ 
logue between the Christian Octavius and the heathen Caeci- 
lius over the comparative merits of their two religions, then 
struggling for supremacy. Octavius won the debate. Minucius’ 
arguments regarding demons are similar to those of Tertullian. 
After discussing "evil spirits,” who are set to ruin and deprave 
others and separate them from God, he recorded these words: 

“The poets know that those spirits are demons; the philosophers 
discourse of them; Socrates knew it, who, at the nod and decision of a 
demon that was at his side, either declined or undertook affairs. The 
Magi, also, not only know that there are demons, but, moreover, what¬ 
ever miracle they affect to perform, do it by means of demons; by their 
aspirations and communications they show their wondrous tricks, mak¬ 
ing either those things appear which are not, or those things not to ap¬ 
pear which are.” 9 

V. Warnings Parallel the Claims and Actualities 
of Spiritualism 

As soon as the eruption of Modern Spiritualism began in 
America a series of solemn warnings began to appear against its 
evil origin and its malign character. The teachings and prac¬ 
tices of Spiritualism have been exposed by a succession of lead¬ 
ers in all branches of the Christian church, from the time of its 
inception onward. Here are a few samples, taken at intervals: 

1. Ramsey—Spiritualism Is Satanic Delusion. — A typi¬ 
cal early warning, uttered by Presbyterian Dr. William Ram- 


8 Ibid. 

8 T he Octavius of Minucius Felix, chap. 26, in ANF, vol. 4, p. 189. 
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sey, in 1856, was titled Spiritualism, a Satanic Delusion. This 
treatise portrays Spiritualism’s emergence as a last-day "sign 
of the times/ 1 fostered by demonic agencies under the lead of 
Satan. 

Ramsey presents the witness of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments, with their demon possessions. And he shows that the 
same was true in ancient and modern pagan India. He deals 
with the phenomena of Modern Spiritualism and its mediums, 
the vicious teachings of the "spirits,” and their rejection of 
the Bible. He shows that angels are not the spirits of the dead. 
His cha pter four ^"The Truth”) proves that the "spirits” of 
Spiritualism are “not the spirits of the dead,” 10 but the 
"Emissaries of Satan.” 11 He gives a devastating exposure of the 
claims concerning Saul and the witch of Endor and the prophet 
Samuel, making eight effective points, showing that the appa¬ 
rition was not the "spirit” of Samuel, but an impersonating 
demon. 12 

2. A Series of Incriminating Charges.— In 1866 J. H. 
Waggoner, in The Nature and Tendency of Modern Spiritual¬ 
ism, warned against Spiritualism as denying the Bible, the deity 
of Jesus Christ, and His atoning death and second coming, with 
buttressing contemporary documentation. He showed how 
Spiritualism destroys all basic distinctions between right and 
wrong, and how it denies the moral law, human accountability, 
and coming punishment for sin. He also pointed out its de¬ 
monic origin and identity. 

Also in 1866 W. M’Donald similarly declared the then- 
rampant Spiritualism to be but a revival of ancient demonol¬ 
ogy, with striking similarity. 13 In 1895 G. H. Pember also de¬ 
clared it to be an exercise of satanic power, a sign of the latter 
times, when false prophets would arise, putting forth great 
signs and wonders. 14 In 1920 an editorial in The Cumberland 


10 William Ramsey, Spiritualism, a Satanic Delusion, and a Sign of the Times, p. 84. 

11 Ibid., p. 100. 

i * Ibid., pp. 116-118. 

13 W. M’Donald, Spiritualism, p. 74. 
w G. H. Pember, Earth** Earliest Ages, pp. xxv, xxvt. 
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Presbyterian likewise declared it to be a satanic form of com¬ 
munication. After referring to “its blinding and corrupting 
influence/’ the editor concluded with the warning “Beware of 
‘familiar spirits/ so speaks the word of God/’ 16 A paralleling 
series of strong warnings appeared in Great Britain. 

3. Smith—Devastating Exposure of Fallacies and 
Dangers. —In 1896 Uriah Smith, in his exposure of Modern 
Spiritualism, produced a carefully reasoned treatise, docu¬ 
mented with more than 120 separate source quotations—all 
from recognized writers in the field. His chapter five (“What 
the Spirits Teach”) includes documented evidence on “They 
Deny God” as a personal Being; “They Deny [the deity of] 
Jesus Christ”; “They Deny the Bible”; “They Deny All Dis¬ 
tinction Between Right and Wrong”—such as showing how 
many were led to commit suicide in order to join a loved one 
or friend on the “other side.” All points are buttressed with 
contemporary quotations. It constitutes one of the most com¬ 
prehensive exposures up to that time. Its strongest and most 
constructive feature is the Bible truth on the true nature and 
destiny of man. And his basic premise is that the “spirits” 
of Spiritualism are demons, or fallen angels. 

4. Biederwolf—Spirits of the “Cloven Hoof.” —We 
must terminate this list of typical declarations with that of the 
well-known evangelist W. E. Biederwolf, who declared that the 
appearance of Spiritualism is a fulfillment of Bible prophecy. 
Note it: 

"This modern revival of Spiritualism, therefore, not only seems to 
lend evidence that we are living in what Paul calls the ‘latteT times,' but 
Paul seems to intimate rather strongly that the spirits which are around 
in the stances and sittings of the present day, or rather night, are n ot th e 
spirits of our love d ones at all, but spirits whose distinguishing features 
/are a cloven hoof and a forked tail and a lying tongue. Demon posses¬ 
sion does not, of course, always manifest itself in the same way, but al¬ 
ways with one purpose, and that is to seduce man from the worship of 



Editorial, Cumberland Presbyterian (Nashville, Tennessee), Sept. 30, 1920. 
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“The old devil is as cunning as ever, and these demons of his, like 
angels of light, often disguise the real purpose of their action by a pre¬ 
tended zeal for the truth, even by the reading of the Bible and encourage¬ 
ment to the Christian life; but this is only to gain confidence and a 
firmer hold on the victim, and back of it all is the sinister motive of en¬ 
thralling mankind under the dominion of their lord and master, Satan, 
the arch-enemy of God . The^ Bible says d istinc tly that the air w hic h en¬ 
velops our earth is full of evil spirits, and, if that is so, we cannot be sur¬ 
prised at their attempt to communicate with man and to influence him 
for evil/' 18 

So the “last day" aspect of Spiritualism’s modern appear¬ 
ance, as a sign of the times, along with its demonic origin, has 
been frequently stressed. 

5. “Diabolical Possession" More Plausible Explana¬ 
tion. —A continuing succession of witnesses across the cen¬ 
turies have insisted that it does not follow that the talking per A 
sonalities of the occult world are necessarily the discarnate 
spirits of the dead. Even Corliss Lamont sagely observes that 
“the traditional belief of the Church in diabolical possession, 
still held in many quarters, is possibly more plausible than 
the theories of Spiritualists." 17 

VI. Investigators Doubt Claimed Identity of “Spirits” 

1. Garland Questions Reported Identity of Spirits.— 
Not all who have dabbled deeply in Spiritualism accept the 
“spiritist interpretation" of “psychic phenomena." After forty 
years of investigation Hamlin Garland still questioned “the 
identity of the manifesting intelligences" 18 —that is, the claim 
that they are discarnate spirits of dead human beings. 

2. Evidences of Senses May Mislead. —George White- 
head points out the perils of “misleading impressions" and 
“faulty inferences" from sight and senses—such as the fact that 
“an oar half immersed in water appears to be bent," or that 
“thirsty travellers in the desert are confident that they see an 

ie William E. Biederwolf, Spiritualism, pp. 21, 22. (Italics supplied.) 

17 Corliss Lamont The Illusion of Immortality (2d ed., I9o0), p. 159. 

w Hamlin Garland, Forty Tears of Psychic Research (1936), pp. 385-387. 
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oasis,” though it is but an “ illusio n.” lft The testimony of the 
“senses” may obviously mislead in psychic phenomena. 

3. Personal Survival Not Demonstrated. —Corliss 
Lamont, w hile recog nizing the undeniable phenomena of Spir¬ 
itualism, likewise questions its “interp retation,” contending 
that it does not necessarily prove the personal “survival of the 
dead ”—the favorite expression being “existence beyond the 
grave.” Here are his words: 

“The Spiritualists, however, are very far from having demonstrated 
that the hypothesis of personal survival is the sole and certain explana¬ 
tion of the data they have gathered." 20 

He calls attention to the undeniable duplication of the 
phenomena by such professional magicians as Harry Houdini 
and Jose ph D unninger. The appealing phenomena do not 
thereby prove that one has been in touch with “an immortal 
soul.” 

VII. Various Catholics Hold Phenomena of Satanic Origin 

1. Gearon Finds “Diabolic Origin” Theory Persuasive. 
—Even certain Catholic writers, according to P. J. Gearon, be¬ 
lieve Spiritism’s “abnormal happenings are due to Satan.” And 
he adds that to such “the Diabolic Theory is exceedingly 
persuasive,” citing the fact that— 

“the_ medium someti mes utters blasphemies, propounds immoral doc- 
trines, a nd, in general, exhibits certain signs which would seem to 
point to the direct action of Satan." 21 

Gearon also observes that some cite the Second Plenary 
Council of Baltimore in support of the “diabolic origin” view. 
He says further: “We find in Holy Scripture an express con¬ 
demnation of the practice of consulting the dead through sor¬ 
cerers, necromancers, magicians and similar agencies.” ” 

2. Vaughan—Visitants May Be “Satanic Spirits.”— An- 


19 Whitehead, An Inquiry Into Spiritualism (1934), p. 43. 

20 Lamont, op. cit. t pp. 156, 157. 

21 P. J. Gearon, Spiritism: Its Failure, pp. 116, 117. 

22 Ibid., p. 126. 
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other Catholic warning voice is that of Bernard Vaughan, who 
refers to the “menace of spiritualism” and the “ruin wrought” 
upon many by “this insidious form of necromancy.” He refers 
to it as “a snare trapping you into communion with devils,” and 
adds that since “no one” can “prove that their spiritual visitants 
[at a “seance”] are the creatures they claim to be,” “how can 
anyone disprove them to be satanic spirits?” And he solemnly 
warns against being “sucked into such a vortex.” 23 

3. Hole—Messages From Personating Evil Spirit.— 
Still another Catholic writer, Donald Hole, likewise refers to 
many Catholics who feel that “spirit-messages” are “produced by 
the agency of the devil,” and that the purported message is not 
from any “departed friend but from an evil spirit personating 
him.” And he twice adds that this “diabolic theory” is certainly 
one that would “cover all the facts.” This, he says, leads us 
to “infer diabolic agency.” 24 

But to return to ancient Israel. 

VIII. Isaiah’s Futile Appeal to Disobedient Israel 

In the course of time, darkness had deepened about the 
nation. The Assyrians had come, and in alarm and panic the 
people again betook themselves to seeking guidance from oc¬ 
cult sources. Thus it had been with Saul, as we have seen, 
when he forsook God and consulted the witch of Endor in his 
difficulties. But the lesson was not learned. 

The prophet Isaiah denounced the sources upon which 
Israel was relying for counsel and guidance—upon those that 
had “familiar spirits” (Isa. 8:19). By their iniquities the chil¬ 
dren of Israel had again turned away from God even as Saul 
had done. And like Saul they had turned to demonic spirits 
for guidance and help. In other words, Spiritualism was preva¬ 
lent then, as now, and the people had turned to the spirits for 


pp. 1-3. 


23 Bernard Vaughan, Foreword in Elliot O’Donnell, The Menace of Spiritualism , 

24 Donald Hole, Spiritualism and the Church , pp. 66, 67. 
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guidance—“unto wizards that peep, and that mutter” (v. 19). 
“Peep" means “chirp,” “cheep.” But they were not the spirits 
of the dead. The personating spirits were demons, or fallen 
angels.” They were seducing, deceptive spirits.” 

1. Turned From Author of Life to Author of Death. 
—Isaiah urged the people to seek unto their God. That was 
the alternative to resorting to Spiritualism—to search the reve¬ 
lation of God through His prophets. But they deliberately 
sought the subtleties of necromancy, consulting the “dead” in¬ 
stead of the living God. Such was Israel’s tragedy in Isaiah’s 
day—of turning from the God and Author of life to seek help 
from Satan, the author of death and misery. 

Isaiah asks, On behalf of the living should they consult 
the dead? God had expressly declared that the dead “know 
not any thing” (Eccl. 9:5^ It is therefore obvious that any re¬ 
sponse from the “dead” must be a simulating deception and a 
perilou s fraud. A clear understanding of the unconscious state 
of the dead is imperative for protection against the subtle at¬ 
tempts of Satan’s legions to convince through spiritualist me¬ 
diums and supposed communications with the “departed.” 

2. From Subtlety of Demons to Wisdom of God. —Seek 
the law ( torah ), said Isaiah—the revealed word and will of 
God, the inspired writings, particularly those of Moses. And 
Moses was instructed to condemn necromancy, sorcery, witch¬ 
craft, trafficking with “familiar spirits.” 27 The prophet Isaiah 
makes the sorrowful declaration: “Thou hast forsaken thy 
people the house of Jacob, because they be replenished from 
the east, and are soothsayers like the Philistines” (Isa. 2:6). 
Turn, the prophet appealed, from the subtlety of demons 
and the folly of man to the wisdom of God through His ap¬ 
pointed spokesmen, the prophets. That is the source of re¬ 
vealed truth and the guide to life for God’s people. Too late, 
many in Israel saw their errors. But their lesson is for us. 
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3. Warned Against Replenishing “From the East.”— 
Coupled with this question of “familiar spirits” is the expres¬ 
sion “replenished from the east”—its astrologers, soothsayers, 
and sorcerers (Dan. 2:2, 27; 4:^; 5:7, 11). It was because Israel 
turned f rom the Lord Go d to dabble in the occult relig ions of 
the East that they forfeited His favor. The pagan inhabitants 
had been driven out of Palestine because of their “abomina¬ 
tions”—because they “hearkened unto observers of times,” 
and diviners (Deut. 18:14; 1 Sam. 6:2). 

Nevertheless, the professed people of God proceeded to 
follow their fateful example. Instead of going to God for their 
light, they were consulting with those who were in league 
with the prince of darkness. But these warnings to Israel of 
old are “written for our admonition, upon whom the ends of 
the world are come” (1 Cor. 10:11). The lesson is crystal clear. 
The issues are identical. Satan is ever seeking to manipulate 
the affairs of men through his multiple evil channels. 

IX. “Covenant With Death” and “Agreement With Hell” 

It is essential that the Biblical side of this tremendous 
issue be clearly understood. Therein lies our only safety—the 
authoritative written counsels of Inspiration—the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures. The prophet Isaiah presents the classic example and 
gives its warning lesson. Ancient Jerusalem had been plagued 
with a “spiritistic cult of the dead.” But the prophet denounced 
it as making a “covenant with death” and as being an “agree¬ 
ment with hell” (she* 61, “the unseen world, the grave”). 

1. Made “Lies” Their “Refuge.” —But in so doing, ac¬ 
cording to the prophet, this cult had “made lies our refuge,” 
and had “hid” themselves under “falsehood.” But, declared 
the prophet, God will erelong “sweep away the refuge of lies,” 
and then your “covenant with death shall be disannulled, and 
your agreement with hell [she*61, “the grave”] shall not stand.” 
Destruction would assuredly come upon them. Here is the 
Biblical statement in full: 
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“Because ye have said. We have made a covenant with death, and 
with hell are we at agreement; when the overflowing scourge shall pass 
through, it shall not come unto us: for we have made lies our refuge, 
and under falsehood have we hid ourselves: therefore thus saith the 
Lord God, Behold, I lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried stone, 
a precious corner stone, a sure foundation; he that believeth shall not 
make haste. Judgment also will I lay to the line, and righteousness to the 
plummet: and the hail shall sweep away the refuge of lies, and the waters 
shall overflow the hiding place. And your covenant with death shall be 
disannulled, and your agreement with hell shall not stand; when the 
overflowing scourge shall pass through, then ye shall be trodden down 
by it” (Isa. 28:15-18). 

2. Divine Retribution Is Certain. —This covenant with 
death and agreement with the unseen world has been the ear¬ 
mark of Spiritism’s cults of the “spirits of the dead” through¬ 
out the ages. And it cannot be overemphasized that our only 
safety lies in following the authoritative written counsels of 
Inspiration. To the Word we must ever go. And specific guid¬ 
ance is given in Old Testament episodes. We ignore these only 
at our peril. 

Here the prophet Isaiah portrays the fatal folly of ancient 
Jerusalem’s attitude toward the “cult of the dead,” twice called 
by Inspiration the “cov enant with death,” and the “agreement 
with hell ” (she*61, “the gra ve”). As a matter of fact, this has ever 
been the earmark of Spiritism’s cults of the “spirits of the 
dead,” spread in varied forms over the centuries. Open necro¬ 
mancy is a “covenant with death” and witchcraft an “agree¬ 
ment” with she'dl (“the grave”). 

Isaiah had forewarned that they would “fall backward, 
and be broken, and snared, and taken” (v. 13). But they only 
scoffed, and insisted that through their “covenant with death” 
they would not die for their sins (as in Gen. 3:4). They 
openly jeered at the inspired counsels of truth and righteous¬ 
ness. Nevertheless, their covenant would assuredly be “dis¬ 
annulled.” Such is the lesson of Israel. Divine retribution is 
certain for disobedience in tampering with the occult. 

3. Bold and Unholy Alliances Made for Centuries.— 
Such bold and unholy alliances can only be formed in defiance 
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of God on the part of those who openly (or secretly) enter 
into such a covenant. As stated, the covenant of '‘self-attain¬ 
ment of deified immortality’’ is effected through the mysteries 
of Spiritualism in its various forms. That is the essence of every 
spiritistic religion. They are all based on the twofold postulate 
of spirit existence, spirit communication and intervention. 

Sometimes this has been held openly, in brazen defiance 
of God, as by the Satanists, or Luciferists, as they have some¬ 
times been called, who knowingly and willingly gave them¬ 
selves over to the worship of Satan and his fallen angels, 
entering into actual pacts with Satan. These have been graph¬ 
ically described by Shaw Desmond, Frederick Kaigh, and oth¬ 
ers in their histories, also involving the fearsome “black” and 
“white” magic and black mass. Such is demonism and the de¬ 
basing degeneracy of Animism. That is the extreme. But for 
the most part it is in more subtle forms. 

4. Not “New Revelation”; Simply “Ancient False¬ 
hood.” —For thousands of years heathen lands were the pri- 
mary habitat of Spiritism. In Asia, Africa, China, and Oceania 
we see its baleful fruits—degradation, with debasing supers ti- 
tions and evil practices, under the mediumship of thousands of 
priests, mediums, conjurers, magicians, and witch doctors. And 
these are still opera tive. Ancient Greece and Rome, though 
advanced in civilization, were likewise hotbeds of spiritistic man¬ 
ifestations. Now it operates in refined, scientific forms. But it 
stems from the same source. It is identical in essence. No, 
Spiritualism is not a “new revelation.” It is simply the ancient 
falsehood in continuity. 

Frank champions of the occult, state that Modern Spirit¬ 
ualism duplicates all the essential principles and phenomena 
of the magic, witchcraft, and sorcery of the past—the same 
powers and intelligences operating as of old, only in polished, 
genteel form. Instead of the open avowed demon worship of 
the past, the prince of darkness now operates under the guise 
of an angel of light. But the heathen oracles of old have their 
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full counterpart in the Spiritualist mediums and clairvoyants of 
today. 

5. Satan’s Device Constitutes Perfect Counterfeit. 
—It was the postulate of man’s consciousness in death and the 
consequent belief that the spirits of the dead return to hover 
over and minister to the living that prepared the way for 
Spiritualism, both ancient and modern. It may be difficult to 
reject what purports to come from “glorified spirits.” But they 
are instead, as we have seen, only fallen angels, doing Satan’s 
bidding, appearing as messengers of light from the spirit world. 
This astute device constitutes a perfect counterfeit. It is Satan’s 
masterpiece. Thinking they are listening to their departed 
loved ones, those who heed the seductions of Modern Spirit¬ 
ualism are, instead, actually giving ear to “seducing spirits, and 
doctrines of devils”—de vils, or demons , who are “speaking lies 
in hypocrisy” (1 Tim. 4:1, 2). It is a cruel, yes, a tragic decep¬ 
tion. 

In these sophisticated times the term “witchcraft” is gen¬ 
erally held in contempt, and the claim that men can hold inter¬ 
course with evil spirits is usually regarded as a relic of the Dark 
Ages. Moder n Spiritualism, in new and cu nning guise, and with 
adherents now numbering millions, has invaded the churches 
and made its way into high scientific circles, yes, into the 
courts of kings and the ranks of warriors and statesmen. Never¬ 
theless, it is simply a revival, in fascinating disguise, of the 
witchcraft and sorcery condemned and prohibited of old. With 
such an adroit vehicle at his command Satan is deceiving multi¬ 
tudes and is making increasing numbers captive to his master¬ 
piece of deception. 

6. Spiritualism Identical With Ancient Witchcraft. 
—That the phenomena of Modern Spiritualism are identical 
with those of ancient witchcraft and sorcery has been forth¬ 
rightly attested by Spiritualist J. J. Morse in his Practical Oc¬ 
cultism . We should note his question carefully, that its signifi¬ 
cance be not missed: 
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“Shall we . . . come down to the plain, simple truth, that the phe¬ 
nomenal aspects of Modern Spiritualism reproduce all the essential 
principles of the Magic, Witchcraft, and Sorcery of the past? The same 
powers are involved, , . . the same intelligences are operating ” 38 

This candid admission and its import cannot be overem¬ 
phasized. These are the same evil forces and powers that God 
forbade in His repeated prohibitions of old. We tamper with 
them only at gravest peril. 


28 J. J. Morse, Practical Occultism (1S88), p. 85. (Italics supplied.) 



CHAPTER FIFTY-SEVEN 


Fundamental Fallacies 
of Spiritualism’s Fellow Travelers 


I. Christian Science Built on Dual Errors Enunciated in Eden 

Spiritualism has certain conspicuous fellow travelers. Be- 
cause of two of its openly declared and constantly repeated 
positions, Christian Science must be examined in this connec¬ 
tion. In approximately a century (beginning in 1866) it has 
spread to every part of the globe. It now lists more than eleven 
thousand practitioners of metaphysical healing and reputedly 
has a million adherents. Mary Baker Eddy^ (d. 1910) was a 
lifel ong stu dent of metaphysics. And her basic textbook and 
supreme authority for the movement —Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures, first issued in 1875—has had an 
astonishing distribution, which attests to the formidable spread 
of the movement. It requires attention. 

We are not here concerned with the healing aspect. Nor 
are we interested in the stormy controversy as to whether Mary 
Baker Eddy borrowed her basic principles from Phineas P. 
Quimby. But rather, we are interested in the published decla¬ 
rations of her authorized teachings as they concern our quest. 
Neither are we impugning the lives or the moral integrity of 
the adherents of the system. We are dealing solely with their 
departures from the Word of God, their doctrinal deviations, 
primarily as they pertain to the origin, nature, and destiny of 
man, and their championship of the age-old dual fallacies of the 
Inn ate Imm ortality of the soul and the innate deity of man. 
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Left: Joseph Smith, Founder of Mormonism—Held All Spirits Pre-existed in Presence of God, Await¬ 
ing Earthly Bodies. At Death They Return to God. Right: Mary Baker Eddy—Built System on 
Categorical Denial of Every Cardinal Doctrine of Evangelical Christianity. 


However, the various strands in the complex doctrinal 
fabric of Christian Science are so tightly interwoven that it is 
impossible to separate those pertaining to the origin, nature, 
and destiny of man without considering the over-all pattern 
and weave. That particular part can be understood and evalu¬ 
ated only in the light of the whole. We must first consider, 
perforce, those larger aspects. 

1. Traces of Ancient Heresies Appear. —It should be 
noted, however, in passing, that i t reve als c ertain undeniable 
traces of ancient Gnosticism, as well as the pantheist ic mysti- 
_cism of Hinduism. There is striking similarity to those features 
of Hindu philosophy which assert that the only reality is the 
Cosmic Soul, with man’s highest ideal being the reaching of 
complete union with this impersonal Cosmic Entity. Mrs. Eddy 
also revives ancient Docetism in denying the reality of our 
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Lord's human nature^ And there is also the dualism of the 
“ Father-Mother” God co ncept of Hinduism and of Shakerism. 
But first note the broader background of basic repudiation of 
Christian fundamentals ere we turn to the question of man. 

2. Every Cardinal Doctrine of Christianity Denied. 
—Christian Science is built on a series of categorical denials, 
repudiating every cardinal doctrine of evangelical Christianity. 
It nullifies every saving provision of the pla n of redemption. 
By denying the inspiration and a utho ri ty of the Bible, the per- 
sonality of G od, t he incarnation and deity of Christ, the actu¬ 
ality and efficacy of the atonemen t, the death, resurrection, 
ascen sion, and second adve nt of Chris t, the r eality of m atter, 
sin, suffering, and death, the existence of a personal Satan, and 
the need of salvation—as well as the Biblical record of the Fall, 
and thus the need for jegen eration, justificat ion, sanctifica- 
t ion, and glorification—the way is thrown wid e open for the 
acc eptance of a whole system of grave errors bas ed upon meta¬ 
physical and occul t con cepts. That is the justification for this 
examination. 

3. Bible Authoritative Only With “Spiritual” In¬ 
terpretation. —Mary Baker Eddy claims to have taken the 
Bible as her “sole guide,” her “only authority,” 1 * * and “only text¬ 
book.” 9 But she declares that it must be understood in its 
“s piritual meaning ,” 9 and with “metaphysical interp reta¬ 

tion,” 4 * * because otherwise it abounds with “metaphors” and 

“allegory,” B as well as “myth” and “fable” fl that confuse and 

mislead. 

4. Translation Errors “Corrected” by Christian Sci¬ 

ence. —The Bible, Mrs. Eddy asserts, is marred by mistransla¬ 

tions which are corrected by the renderings of Christian Sci¬ 

ence. 7 * She goes so far as to affirm that Scripture has many 

thousands of variant renderings and copyist errors. “Mistakes” 


1 Mary Baker Eddy, Science and Health (1934), pp. viii, 126. 
* IhiA n tlfl a IA.M p. 319. 


a thiJ n t in 



4 Ibid., p. 579. 


'Ibid., p. 506. 
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have crept into “ancient versions,” thus “darkening” the “in¬ 
spired pages.” * 8 The “spiritual sense,” supplied by Christian 
Science, is consequently said to be essential to right under¬ 
standing. In fact, this “spiritual sense ,” o r “met aphy sical in- 
te rpretation,” i s claime d to co nstitute the “ne w t ongue referre d 
to in the last chapter of Mark’s G ospel [Mark 16:17 ]/’ 9 That 
is why Science and Health is called the “Key to the Scriptures/’ 
The position is maintained that there are two meanings in 
Scripture —“literal’^and “spiritual,” and the “spiritual” must 
be followed to avoid “misinterpretation.” 10 Here is the method. 

5. Value and Validity of “Literal” Rendering Chal¬ 
lenged. —The authority of the Scripture is swept away by set¬ 
ting aside, as invalid, the literal and obvious intent. Moreover, 
the “literal rendering” is declared to be fraught with peril. 
Hence a “metaphysical rendering” is substituted. Thus: 

"The literal rendering of the Scriptures makes them nothing valu¬ 
able, but often is the foundation of unbelief and hopelessness. The 
metaphysical rendering is health and peace and hope for all.” 11 * 

Fearful is the depreciation and discard of the validity of 
the natural, literal Biblical record, as couched in these amaz¬ 
ing words: “The material record of the Bible,” she said, “is no 
more important to our well-being than the history of Europe 
and America.” 13 

6. Sin Disposed of by Denial of Reality. —Christian 
Science disposes of the sin problem by simply denying its 
reality And by denying the reality of sin it removes the neces¬ 
sity of righteousness by faith in, and salvation through, a 
personal Saviour. It presents, instead, a doctrine of man’s in¬ 
herent goodness and self-sufficiency. Hear it: 

"Evil has no reality. It is neither person, place, nor thing, but is 
simply a belief, an illusion of material sense.” 13 


8 Ibid., p. 139. 

8 Ibid., p. 272. 

10 Ibid., pp. 320. 319. See also p. 579. 

11 Eddy, Miscellaneous Writinfs (1883-1896), p. 169. (Italics supplied.) 

u ibid., p. no. 

12 Eddy, Science and Health, p. 71. 
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“To get rid of sin through Science, is to divest sin of any supposed 
mind or reality/’ 14 

\“Man is incapable of sin, sickness, and death.” 15 

Salvation is related to it in this way, as defined in the 
official Glossary: “Salvation. Life, Truth, and Love under¬ 
stood and demonstrated as supreme over all; sin, sickness, and 
death destroyed.” 16 

Now look at the over-all picture thus provided. 

7. Bible Remade Through New “Definitions.” —The 
Glossary in chapter seventeen of Science and Health presents a 
“substitution of the spiritual for the material” in definitions, 
“the metaphysical interpretation of Bible terms.” 17 Here are 
striking samples: 

“Angels. God’s thoughts passing to man.” 18 
“Baptism. Purification by Spirit; submergence in Spirit.” 10 
“Burial. Corporeality and physical sense put out of sight and hear¬ 
ing; submergence in Spirit; immortality brought to light.” 20 

“Death. An illusion , the lie of life in matter. . . . Any material 
evidence of death is false, for it contradicts the spiritual facts of being.” 21 
“Devil. Evil; a lie; error; neither corporeality nor mind.” 22 
“God. The great I am; the all-knowing, all-seeing, all-acting, all-wise, 
all-loving, and eternal; Principle ; M ind; Soul; Spirit; Life; Truth; Love; 
dll_ subs t ance; intelligence.” m 

“Resurrection. Spiritualization of thought; a new and higher idea of 
immortality, or spiritual existence; material belief yielding to spiritual 
understanding.” 24 

The resultant concepts are revolutionary. 

In the foregoing definitions Mrs. Eddy substitutes a whole 
series of new meanings for the recognized historic terms, ob¬ 
scuring the real intent and setting aside the testimony of the 
senses. Biblical terminology is redefined until its major teach¬ 
ings lose all logical sense by spiritualizing away the obvious 
import. Yet Mrs. Eddy claims hers to be the only qualified 
interpretation. Thus Christian Scie nce p roclaims itself the su- 


14 Ibid., p. 339. 
“ Ibid., p. 475. 
10 Ibid., p. 593. 
it Ibid., p. 579. 
M Ibid., p. 581. 
19 Ibid. 


20 Ibid., p. 582. 

21 Ibid., p. 584. 

22 Ibid. 

23 Ibid., p. 587. (Italics supplied.) 
34 Ibid., p. 593. 
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pr eme author ity and final interpreter of the^Christian religion, 
with self-salvation as the means of attainment. 

8. God Declared Not “Person,” but “Principle.”— 
Mary Baker Eddy repeatedly asserts that God is “not a per- 
son” but a “Principle” (capitalization indicating Deity), and 
admits that in a sense God is “identical with nature.” 26 Here 
are sample statements: 

“God is definitely individual, and not a person ." 26 
“An individual God, rather than a personal God.” 27 
“God is Love; and Love is Principle , not person 28 
“Infinite and divine Principle of all being." x 
“All-pervading intelligence . . . divine, infinite Principle ” 30 

This tallies with the reiterated definitions in Science and 
Health . For example: 

“God: Divine Principle, Life, Truth, Love, Soul, Spirit, Mind." 31 
“In divine [Christian] Science the terms God and good, as Spirit, 
are synonymous." 32 

God is thus portrayed as divested of all j>ersonality^ but 
embraci ng “all substance” 83 and thus presenting a virtua lly 
pantheistic concept—denials to the contrary no twithstanding . 
It must be observed, just here, that the god of Christian Sci¬ 
ence is strikingly similar to t he pan theistic concept held in Hin¬ 
duism, where matter is likewise unreal, with the only reality 
t he Co smic Soul, and man a part of God. Terminology almost 
identical with that of Christian Science is likewise employed 
in several contemporary metaphysical cults. 84 

9. Duality Concept of “Father-Mother” God.— 

Twenty-two times, according to the concordances of her writ- 

*Ibid., p. 119. 

28 Eddy, Rudimental Divine Science, p. 2. 

» Ibid. 

28 Eddy, No and Yes , p. 19. (Italics supplied.) 

29 Eddy, Rudimental Divine Science, p. 3. (Italics supplied.) 

80 Eddy, Miscellaneous W sitings, p. lo. (Italics supplied.) 

81 Eddy, Science and Health, p. 115. See also pp. 587, 465. 

32 Eddy, Miscellaneous Writings , p. 27. 

83 Eddy, Science and Health, pp. 587, 469, 259. 

34 Unity similarly holds that God is Principle, Law, Being, Mind, Spirit, All-Good, 
Father, Cause, Source. And likewise in Theosophy, God is an impersonal pantheistic actuality, 
“wave after wave pushing its way up through matter,” as it has been phrased. God is “in 
all and through all,” beyond the '‘bounds of personality.” The similarity is obvious. 
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ings, Mary Baker Eddy stresses the “Father-Mother” duality 
co ncept of God. It is worth noting, however, at the outset, that 
in early life she lived not far from a Shaker colony. 88 She must 
have been familiar with the characteristic Shaker term “Father- 
Mother God” M constantly used in their literature. The desig¬ 
nation evidently seemed to her more adequately to express the 
character of God than the single Biblical term “Father,” for 
she explains the component terms in this way: 

“Father. Eternal Life; the one Mind; the divine Principle , com¬ 
monly called God.” 87 

“Father-Mother is the name for Deity, which indicates His tender 
relationship to His spiritual creation.” 88 

“Mother. God; divine and eternal Principle ; Life, Truth, and 
Love.” w 

Mrs. Eddy accordingly reconstructed the opening clause of 
the Lord’s Prayer in the “spiritual sense” to read, “Our Father- 
Mother God, all harmonious,” et cetera. 40 Further, her concept 
of the “triune” God, the “triply divine Principle” is stated 
thus: 

“God the Father-Mother; Christ the Spiritual idea of sonship; divine 
Science [Christian Science] or the Holy Comforter. These three ex¬ 
press in divine Science the threefold, essential nature of the infinite.” 41 

One more citation must suffice: “Man and woman as co¬ 
existent and eternal with God forever reflect, in glorified qual¬ 
ity, the infinite Father-Mother God ” 42 

So t he coeternitv of man with God i s tied in with the in- 


86 Braden, They Also Believe , p. 201. 

36 English-born Shaker Ann Lee (d. 1784) taught the strange form of Eternal Father- 
Mother dualism of God, with the creation of male and female, *'in Our image,” construed 
as proving the bisexuality of the Creator. Jesus was said to be the male manifestation of the 
Creator in the early Christian churchy And Ann Lee was alleged to be the female manifestation, 
or incarnation, in the latter-day Christian church. In her, as the female counterpart of Jesus, 
the promises of His second appearing were supposedly fulfilled. 

It should also be noted that the Shakers did not believe either in the deity of Christ 
or in a bodily resurrection. They held to Innate Immortality and believed in a series of heavens 
and hells. The Shakers were Spiritualists, as was Ann Lee, and regarded the spiritistic move- 
men t^ as preparing the people to receive their doctrines. They denied every major Christian 
doctrine—the deity of Christ, the authority of Scripture, the Trinity, the vicarious atonement, 
and the resurrection of the body. This similarity is at least interesting. 

87 Eddy, Science and Health, p. 586. (Italics supplied.) 

38 Ibid., “Glossary,” p. 332. (Italics supplied.) 

38 Ibid., p. 590. (Italics supplied.) 

40 Ibid., p. 16. (Italics supplied.) See also pp. 256, 335, 516, 530, 577. 

41 Ibid., pp. 331, 332. (Italics supplied.) 

43 Ibid., p. 516. (Italics supplied.) 
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finite “duality” concept. Hence the pertinence of these obser¬ 
vations to our quest. But the Father-Mother concept, it should 
be remembered, reaches back to Hindu origins. And it should 
also be added that Theosophy and New Thought—which in 
certain ways resemble Christian Science—and Unity, together 
with certain other similar groups, stress the same omnipotence 
of man and share essentially the sam e Father-Mother concept 

of the Godhead. The term, therefore, was b y no means original 
with, or confined to, Christian Science. 

10. Further “Duality”—Jesus Was Not Christ. —Chris¬ 
tian Science also makes sharp distinction between Christ and 
Jesus, re ferri ng to it as “the duality of Jesus the Christ.” 49 Note 
these statements: 

“The Christ is incorporeal, spiritual/' whereas, “the corporeal man 
Jesus was human/’ 44 

“The spiritual Christ was infallible; Jesus, as material manhood, 
was not Christ” 45 

“Jesus. The highest human corporeal concept of the divine idea, re¬ 
buking and destroying error and bringing to light man’s immortality.” 46 

“The invisible Christ was imperceptible to the so-called personal 
senses, whereas Jesus appeared as a bodily existence. This dual personal¬ 
ity of the unseen and the seen, the spiritual and the material, the eternal 
Christ and the corporeal Jesus manifest in the flesh, continued until the 
Master’s ascension, when the human, material concept, or Jesus, disap¬ 
peared, while the spiritual self, or Christ, continues to exist in the eternal 
order of divine Science.” 47 

Elsewhere, speaking of this <{ dual nature /' Mrs. Eddy re¬ 
fers, significantly, to “the personal and the impersonal Jesus.” 48 

11. Mary’s Conception of Jesus Only “Spiritual.”— 
As to the stupendous fact of the Incarnation, which undergirds 
the whole provision of the gospel, according to Mrs. Eddy 
there was no actual, miraculous conception. Hear it specifically: 

“Mary’s conception of him [Jesus] was spiritual.”** 

« Ibid., p. 473. 

44 Ibid., p. 332. (Italics supplied.) 

46 Eddy, Miscellaneous Writings, p. 84. (Italics supplied.) 

48 Eddy, Science and Health , p. 589. 

17 Ibid., p. 334. (Italics supplied.) 

48 Eddy, Miscellaneous Writings, p. 161. (Italics supplied.) 

49 Eddy, Science and Health , p. 332. (Italics supplied.) 
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“The Virgin-Mother conceived this idea of God, and gave to her 
ideal the name of Jesus." 60 

“Jesus was the offspring of Mary's self-conscious communion with 
God." 61 

“A p ortion o f God coul d not enter ma n; neither could God's fulness 
be reflected by a single man, else God would be manifestly finite, lose 
the deific character, and become less than God." ca 

Answering a related question, “Has Christ come again 
on earth?” Mrs. Eddy said: “Christ never left.” “Christ is 
Truth, and Truth is always here,—the impersonal Saviour.” 63 

So, according to C hristian Science, there was no union of 
the Godhead with humanity, of the Infinite with the finite, of 
the Creator with the creature, that God and man might be 
united in one Person, in order that the God-man might live 
a completely sinless life and die a vicarious, atoning death, to 
make possible man’s redemption, and all as the outgrowth of 
the divine plan and provision of the Incarnation. 

II. Innate Godship of Man and Immortality of Soul 

1. Main Attack on “Literalism” of Genesis 1 to 3.— 
Mrs. Eddy’s chief attempt at “exegesis” is focused on the open¬ 
ing chapters of Genesis. 54 This, of course, is vital to our quest. 
Chapter fifteen of Science and Health (on “Genesis”) presents 
the “Scientific interpretation /' according to the opening words. 
This is repeatedly explained as “spiritual interpretation ac¬ 
cording to the teachings of Christian Science,” or “spiritual 
understanding” 66 for “Creation” is first defined as the “un¬ 
folding of spiritual ideas a nd their identities.” w And in this 
connection God is not only set forth as “cr eative Principle,” 
but “man and wom a n” are explicitly presented as “coexistent 
and eternal with Go d”™ This latter point will be noted later. 


60 Ibid,, p. 29. (Italics supplied.) 

51 Ibid., pp. 29, 30. (Italics supplied.) 

“ Ibid., p. 336. 

M Eddy, Miscellaneous Writings, p. 180. (Italics supplied.) 
54 Eddy, Science and Health, pp. 501, 505. 

66 Ibid., pp. 502, 505. (Italics supplied.) 

M Ibid., p. 503. (Italics supplied.) 

Ibid., pp. 502, 516. (Italics supplied.) 

















Christian Science Denies Literal Creation, Fall, and Atonement, 


On the basis of this “spiritual understanding/’ Mrs. Eddy 
professes to see a clash between “human concept” and “divine 
id ea.” These two, she c laims, have been “confused by the 
[ Bible] translator.” 58 Mrs. Eddy actually calls the resultant 
Biblical record—the portrayal of Genesis—a “history of 
error” 69 Here is her startling charge concerning the chapter: 

“The second chapter of Genesis contains a statement of this ma¬ 
terial view of God and the universe, a statement which is the exact oppo¬ 
site of scientific truth as before recorded." 00 

Referring to the “falsity” of the “erroneous theory,” 61 
“based” on the “hypothesis of error”—about “Spirit as sup- 
pose dly c o-operating with ma tter in co nstructing the uni¬ 
verse” 62 —she twice denominates it as a “false claim,” and five 
times boldly labels it a “lie.” She also disparages it as a 
“myth” 83 and an “allegory.” 64 Mrs. Eddy employs such slighting 
terms as “legendary” and “metaphor,” 65 whereas “inspired” 
interpretation demands a “ spiritual” interpretation instead of 
a “literal” one. 68 

In Genesis 3 the Inspired Record of the temptation is 

« lbid. t p. 506. 63 Ibid., pp. 523, 524, 527, 530. 

66 Ibid., p. 521. (Italics supplied.) w Ibid., pp. 533, 537. 

« Ibid . « Ibid., pp. 526, 527. 

31 Ibid., p. 522. « Ibid., p. 537. 

« Ibid. 
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dubbed “the fable of the^erpent”—a “mythical serpent” in 
an “allegory,” or “metaphor.” " And this is followed by the 
charge: 

“The translators of this record of scientific creation entertained a 
false sense of being. They b elieved in the ex istence of m atter, its propaga¬ 
tion and power/’ 08 

With literalism thus swept away she presents the “spir¬ 
itual” view, which sets aside the understanding of “popular 
theology” * and vitiates the essence of the record of Genesis. 

2. The Supreme Denial—Jesus Did Not “Die.”— The 
distinctiveness of Christian Science is its categorical denials. 
One of these is uniform denial of the death of Christ, that the 
disciples only “believed” Christ died. Actually, Mrs. Eddy says, 
He did nol ^die” at all. In the grave He simply took refuge 
from His foes, performing His supreme work in the three 
days in the tomb. Hear it in this quartet of statements: 

“The lonely precincts of the tomb gave Jesus a refuge from his foes, 
a place in which to solve the great problem of being. His three days ' 
work in the sepulchre set the seal of eternity on time. He proved Life to 
be deathless and Love to be the master of hate/’ 70 

“His disciples believed Jesus to be dead while he was hidden in the 
sepulchre, whereas he was alive, demonstrating within the narrow tomb 
the power of Spirit to overrule mortal, material sense.” 71 

“Jesus’ students, not sufficiently advanced fully to understand their 
Master's triumph, did not perform many wonderful works, until they 
saw him after his crucifixion and learned that he had not died ." 74 

“In Science, Christ never died. In material sense Jesus died, and 
lived. The fleshly Jesus seemed to die, though he did not ” 73 

This is to be understood in the light of the Glossary 
definition of “Death”: “ Death. An illusion, the lie of life in 
matter; the unreal and untrue; the opposite of Life.” 74 

And this: “The crucifixion of Jesus and his resurrection 
served to uplift faith to understand eternal Life.” 76 

It thus established the “ allness ” and endlessness of life. 


*>Ibid., p. 557. 
T1 Ibid. (Italics supplied). 


« Ibid., pp. 544. 529. « Ibid. 

70 Ibid., p. 44 (Italics supplied.) 

73 Ibid., pp. 45, 46. (Italics supplied.) 

75 Eddy, Unity of Good, p. 62, in Prose Works. (Italics supplied.) 

74 Eddy, Science and Health, p. 584. 75 Ibid., p. 497. 
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3. Vicarious “Atonement” Rejected as “Unnatural.” 
—Another basic denial is that of the vicarious atonement made 
by Christ on the cro ss. She claims that not only was His incar¬ 
nation not actual and His conception only “spiritual,” but 
sal vation is no t by a Person, it is through principle. On the 
atonement note these daring utterances: 

“One sacrifice, however great, is insufficient to pay the debt of sin. 
The atonement requires constant self-immolation on the sinner's part. 
That God's wrath should be vented upon His beloved Son, is divinely 
unnatural. Such a theory is man-made/' 78 

“The eternal Christ, his spiritual selfhood, never suffered." 77 

“The material blood of Jesus was no more efficacious to cleanse from 
sin when it was shed upon ‘the accursed tree,' than when it was flowing 
in his veins as he went daily about his Father's business." 78 

That is incriminatingly explicit. If this be true, then the 
sacrifice of Christ on Calvary never paid the debt of sin! 

4. Jesus’ Resurrection Only “Reproduction” or “Re¬ 
appearance.” —As to the resurrection of Jesus, it was said to 
be not a resurrection but a “reproduction” after His burial. 
Hear this: 

“When Jesus reproduced his bo dy after his burial, he revealed the 
myths or material falsity of evil." TO 

“Our Master appeared to his students ,—to their apprehension he 
rose from the grave,—on the third day of his ascending thought, and so 
presented to them the certain sense of eternal Life." 80 

The transcendent event of this “third day” was, according 
to Mrs. Eddy, His “ascending thought.” The ascension of 
Christ therefore was, on this premise, the ascension of an idea 
and nothing more. 

5. “Second Appearing” Is Continuance in Christian 
Science. —After referring to Jesus’ “mighty, crowning, unpar¬ 
alleled, and triumphant exit from the flesh,” 81 Mrs. Eddy 
comes to the “Leaven of Truth.” Speaking of Jesus’ parable 
of the “leaven” in the “meal,” which leavens the “whole,” 


™ Ibid., p. 23. « Ibid., p. 38. » Ibid., p. 25. 

79 Eddy, Miscellaneous Writings, p. 201. {Italics supplied.) 

80 Eddy, Science and Health, p. 509. (Italics supplied.) 

61 Ibid., p. 117. (Italics supplied.) 
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Mrs. Eddy categorically states that the “spiritual leaven signi¬ 
fies Science of Christ [Christian Science] and its spiritual in¬ 
terpretation.” 83 Then she asks, “Did not this parable point a 
moral with a jprophecy^ foretelling the second appearing’ of 
Christ , as “Tr uth, hidden in sacred secrecy from the visible 
world”? 83 Then follow the words: “Ages pass, but this leaven 
of Truth is ever at work. It must destroy the entire mass of 
error, and so be eternally glorified in man’s spiritual free¬ 
dom.” * 

More than that, at the “ascension” the perceptible Christ 
“disappeared, while the spiritual self, or Christ, continues to 
exist in the eternal order of the divine [Christian] Science,” M 
with its special functions. While not expressly stated, the im¬ 
plication is surely there tha t the “second appearing” is in the 
continuing ope rations of C hristianjfcience. 

6. “Emanations” of “Immortal Wisdom.” —The char- 
a cteristic neo- Platonic and Gnostic term “emanation” 88 is 
likewi se employed. For example: 

“The spiritual creation was the outgrowth, the emanation, of His 
infinite self-containment and immortal wisdom.” 87 

“The spiritual man's consciousness and individuality are reflections 
of God. They are the emanations of Him who is Life, Truth, and Love.” 88 

The term is surely suspect , but it is employed. The im¬ 
plications are there. 

7. Man Not Made of “Dust” Nor Subject to “Death.” 
—And now we come to the c rux of the whole question of crea¬ 
tion—that of^the origin, nature, and destiny of man . In har¬ 
mony with previous denials of any material creation, of the 

^Ibid., pp. 117, 118. 

83 Ibid., p. 118. (Italics supplied.) 

84 Ibid. 

® Ibid., p. 334. 

08 Emanation was the basis of the religions of India, wherein the cause of all things was 
found in a universal World-Soul, with all outflowings from this mysterious source of all life, 
not from the conscious will of God. The religion of the Parsees was likewise based on emana¬ 
tion. In the West it was found in Egypt, with traces in the writings of Plato and Philo. It 
was a prominent feature of the Neo-Platonic School, and later in Gnosticism. It was similarly 
found in the philosophy of the Arabs, which was largely an admixture of Aristotelian and 
Neo-Platonic views. 
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reality of sin and the unreality of death, Mrs. Eddy boldly 
asserts five things: 

1. “Man originated not from dust, materially, but from Spirit, spir¬ 
itually." " 

2. “ Body is not first and Soul last 90 

3. “Immortal spiritual man alone represents the truth of creation." 81 

4. “G od, or good, never made m an capable of sin.” 83 

5. “ Soul is the divine Principle of man and never sins ,—hence the 
immo rtality of the Soul 83 

Then, as to man’s deathlessness, she alleges: “ Death i s bu t 
a mortal illusio n. . . . Matter an d death are mortal illusions.” 94 

That is the gist of Mary Baker Eddy’s contention concern¬ 
ing man, in contradistinction to the historic Biblical under¬ 
standing. 

8. No Personal Devil or Actual Angels.— Related 
thereto are two supplemental points. First, there was and is 
no personal devil . He is deftly disposed of as merely “another 
illusive personification, named Satan.” 98 Omit the “d” from 
d evils and you have “evils”—“wron g traits,” 96 said Mrs. Eddy, 
And the second point pertains to the angels who, according 
to Genesis 3:24, drove man from the Garden of Eden: “Ang els 
are pure thoughts from God, winged with Truth and Love.” 97 
Thus the record of Eden and the Fall undergo a complete al¬ 
teration. 

9. No Final Judgment or Resurrection.— And still 
further, she claims, “No final judgment awaits mortals,” 96 for 
there are no mortals w and there is no resurrection. 100 Resurrec¬ 
tion is declared to be “Spiritualization of thought; a new and 
higher idea of immortality, or spiritual existence.” 101 And as 
to Lazarus: “Jesus restored Lazarus by understanding that 



89 Eddy, Miscellaneous Writings, p. 57. (Italics supplied.) 

90 Eddy, Science and Health, p. 207. 

•» Ibid., p. 263. 

88 Ibid., p. 480. 

93 Ibid., p. 481. (Italics supplied.) 

« Ibid., p. 289. 

* Ibid., p. 187. 

“Eddy, Miscellaneous Writings , p. 191. 

97 Eddy, Science and Health, p. 298. 

*• Ibid . p 291. 

»lbid., pp. 476, 478. 


Ibid., pp. 291, 296. 
Ibid., p. 593. 
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Lazarus had never died , not by an admission that his body 
had died and then lived again.” 108 

Now let us pursue Mrs. Eddy’s ideas concerning man’s na¬ 
ture further. 

10. Man Said to Be “Coexistent,” “Coeternal,” “In¬ 
destructible.” —Still more is involved in man’s alleged “im¬ 
mortality.” He is not only declared to be “God’s image or idea,” 
and “the infinite expression of infinite Mind,” but— 

"Immortal man is c oexistent and coetern al with that Mind [God].*’ 108 
"Man is inde structible and ete rnal /* 10i 
"Man is incapable of si n , sickness, and death .” 106 
“Any material evidence of death is false , for it contradicts the spir¬ 
itual facts of being." 108 

It might be added that the repeated declarations of man’s 
oneness with God and his eternal coexistence with God surely 
lead to the conclusion that, according to Christian Science, 
man is embraced within God. “In divine Science, God and 
the real man are inseparable as divine Principle and idea”— 
“God is the Principle of man, and man is the idea of God.” 1M 
v The twin lies of Eden—the immortality of soul and the 
godship of man —are thus iterated and reiterated in t h e sys- 
tem. Such is the constant dual emphasis of the writings of Mary 
Baker Eddy's Christian Science. 

11. Man’s Eternal Pre-existence Stressed. —Let us fol¬ 
low through Mrs. Eddy’s further testimony on man, his eternal 
coexistence with God and the universe, seven times declared 
in Science and Health and nine times in her remaining writ¬ 
ings, according to the respective concordances. This point is 
tremendously significant. Here is another explicit citation: 
“Man is deathless, spiritual. . . . He coexists with God and the 
universe ” 108 This insistence on eternal coexistence with God, 


305 Ibid., p. 75. 

103 Ibid., p. 336. (Italics supplied.) (Cf. ‘‘Glossary,” p. 591.) 

104 Ibid., p. 402. (Ita.lic.3 supplied.) 

106 Ibid., p. 475. (Italics supplied.) 

106 Ibid., p. 584. (Italics supplied.) 

Ibid., p. 476. 

108 Ibid., p. 266, (Italics supplied.) 
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as God’s image, appears again and again. Here are further 
examples: 

“Man is the eternal idea of his divine Principle, or Father. . . . He is 
spiritual and eternal. . . . Man is the image and likeness of God, coexistent 
and coeternal with Him ." 109 

“Man coexists with and reflects Soul, for man is God’s image/’ u0 

“Immortal man, spiritual, and eternal is found to be the real 
man/’ * * 111 

“Because man is the reflection of his Maker, he is not subject to 
birth, growth, maturity, decay ” 113 

Words could not be plainer. But that is not all. Et ernal 
pre-existence is affirmed. Note it: 

“Let us remember that harmonious and immortal man has existed 
forever ." 313 

“The evidence that God and man coexist is fully sustained by spir¬ 
itual sense. Man is, and forever has been, God’s reflection/’ 114 

That is unequivocal—eternal in both past and future, 
like God! 

Once more: 

“If God is upright and eternal, man as His likeness is erect in good¬ 
ness and perpetual in Life, Truth, and Love. If the great cause is perfect, 
its effect is perfect also. . . . The spiritual man is that perfect and unfallen 
likeness, co-existent and co-eternal with God ” 113 

That would surelv seem to mean that man, like God, had 
no beginning and will have no end. He is placed in the same 
categoryjwith^God. Thus the second of the twin lies of Eden 
is here reaffirmed. 

12 . Common Denominator of Most Deviation Groups. 

—Nearly every deviation group holds the dual common de-y' 
nomin ator of th e innate divin ity o f man and the Innate Im- 
mortality of the so ul. Most of these groups have either a spir- 
itualisti c or occult background, or active element—or both. 
But whether Western or Eastern, the intertwinings and the 


108 Eddy, No and Yes.p. 25. (Italics supplied.) 

no Eddy, Science and Health, p. 120. 

111 Ibid., p. 190. (Italics supplied.) 

Ibid., p. 305. 

113 Ibid., p. 302. (Italics supplied.) 

U4 Ibid., p. 471. (Italics supplied.) 

n* Eddy, Miscellaneous Writings, p. 79. (Italics supplied.) 
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common element of the metaphysical constitute imposing wit¬ 
ness to the far-flung spread and worldwide ramifications of 
the modem espousal of the t win lies of Eden , with either 
avowed or unwitting Eastern accent. It is this development 
that lays the groundwork for that great last deception soon to 
sweep over the world, prepared for by the holding of these basic 
errors of the centuries, now in subtle and varied modern forms. 

Thus in Christian Science have reappeared the twin er¬ 
rors first proclaimed by the great deceiver in Eden—the god- 
ship of man and the immortality of the soul. Indeed, they un¬ 
dergird the whole structure of the movement, being repeatedly 
set forth as fundamental in its basic treatises. That is why 
Christian Science must be prominently included in this recital. 

III. Mormonism—“Spirits” Eternally Pre-existent 
Prior to Earthly Embodiment 

In order to have a comprehensive picture of Immortal- 
Soulism’s present-day ramifications and involvements, it is like¬ 
wise necessary to note Mormonism’s similarities to the other 
groups we have surveyed, because of their contention concern¬ 
ing the eternal pre-existence of all souls, spirits, or intelli¬ 
gences. It turns out to be another of Spiritualism's fellow trav¬ 
elers. Latter-day Saints leader James E. Talmage, at the time 
one of the “Council of Twelve Apostles,” put it succinctly: 
“Man in his mortal state is the union of a preexistent spirit 
with a body composed of earthly elements 116 Some such view, 
it will be remembered, was held by Orige n and his Restora¬ 
tions School of thought, beginning in the third century a.d. 
So it is not a new concept. But it is a basic Mormon principle. 

1. Authoritative Writings Teach Eter nal Pre-exist- 
ence.— Mormonism holds, moreover, that the number of these 
pre-existent spirits is predetermined and fixed. And when the 
sum total of all spirits appointed to take fleshly form has been 

ne James E. Talmage, The Articles of Faitk (1962 ed.), p. 475. (Italics supplied.) See 
also D. M. McAllister, Lift's Greatest Questions, pp. 1-13; John Morgan, The Plan of Salva¬ 
tion, pp. 3-6. 
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reached, ‘‘then, and not until then, shall the end come” 117 — 
that is, the end of the course of this present world. Mormon- 
ism’s authoritative The Pearl of Great Price, which they regard 
as inspired, along with the Book of Mormon and Doctrine and 
Covenants, expressly states that spirits “have no beginning; 
they existed before, they shall have no end, they shall exist 
after, for they are gnolaum, or eternal.” Mention is likewise 
made of “intelligences” that were “organized before the world 
was.” 118 And there are paralleling declarations in The Doc¬ 
trine and Covenants. Here is an excerpt: 

“Ye were also in the beginning with the Father. Man was also in the 
beginning with God. Intelligence, or the light of truth, was not created or 
made, neither indeed can be.” 119 

So pre-existence is unquestionably and repeatedly taught 
in Mormonism’s most authoritative writings. 150 

2. Claim That All Spirits Pre-existed Before Living on 
Earth. —Contemporary Mormon leaders likewise teach that 
“the intelligences of men”—their “spirits” or “souls”— existed 
as spirits before the creation of the world; that they are “with- 
o ut beginning ” and " can have no end.” 121 They constantly af¬ 
firm a “pre-existent life.” And after their mortal sojourn here, 
they contend, they return at death to the^world of spirits.” So 
states Le Grand Richards, “Presiding Bishop of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints,” who was “Ordained One of 
the Twelve Apostles, April 10, 1952.” 123 Note his opening 
declaration in the section “Man in the Spirit World,” in chap¬ 
ter 20 (“Whence Cometh Man?”) of his A Marvelous Work 
and a Wonder: “All men lived with God and his Son, Jesus 


m Talmage, op. cit., p. 194. See also Braden, These Also Believe, p. 442. 
u8 Joseph Fielding Smith, The Pearl of Great Price (1952 ed.), Abraham 3:18, 22, p. 37. 
U9 The Doctrine and Covenants of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
(1952 ed.), sec. 93:23, 29, pp. 159, 160. 

120 It is similarly asserted in the 1960 Latter-day Saints Reference Encyclopedia, writ¬ 
ten and compiled by Melvin R. Brooks; 

“Before coming to this earth to take upon themselves mortal bodies, our spirits existed 
in a spiritual world ht and prepared for their development and progress. . . . 

“Before this earth was created, we dwelled with God. He is the Father of our spirits. 
We are his begotten sons and daughters in the spirit.*' (Page 391.) 

121 Le Grand Richards, A Marvelous Work and a Wonder (1961 rev. ed.), p. 283. 
“235,000 copies sold.” 

123 Ibid., title page. 
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Christ, in the spi rit world before they came here upon the 
earth.” 113 

This concept has even been enshrined in lyric form in 
their famous hymn “O My Father.” While written by Eliza R. 
Snow, it is based upon the last words of Joseph Smith as he was 
dying in a Carthage, Illinois, jail, after being shot during a mob 
attack in 1844. In this hymn Mormons sing about regaining 
their former estate and again beholding God’s face, where their 
spirits once resided, with recollection of ‘‘former friends” in 
their “first primeval childhood.” We have space but for three 
lines: 

“When shall I regain Thy presence, and again behold Thy Face? 

In Thy holy habitation, did my spirit once reside; 

In my first primeval childhood, was I nurtured near Thy side .” 154 

Building upon the declaration of Joseph Smith in 1833, 
Bishop Richards writes: “Since the intelligences of men are, 
t herefore , without beginning, they al so have no end.” 128 

Eternally pre-existent, t hey will never cease to be—accord- 
in g to Mor monism. That is pressing im mortality to the nth 
degree. 

3. All Spirits Existed Before Creation of World.— 
Using the terms “intelligences,” “souls,” and “spirits” inter¬ 
changeably, Richards repeats for emphasis: 

“The intelligences or spirits of men existed with God, before the 
world was created”™* 

“The spirits of all men were in the beginning with God ” m 

That is unequivocal. This pre-existent life he calls the 
“first estate,” in contrast with the present, or so-called “second 
estate.” On the other hand, Satan and a “third of the hosts of 
heaven” who followed him in rebellion, and were cast down to 
earth, were “deprived of the privilege of taking upon them¬ 
selves bodies, remaining bodies of spirit only.” 128 


— iota. 

3 *Ibid.,v . 283. 

128 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

127 Ibid., p. 284. (Italics supplied.) 
** Ibid., p. 285. 
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4. Veil of Forgetfulness to Be Lifted.— This spirit 
pre-existence is set forth as parallel to Jesus’ being the “Creator 
of this world before he was born in the flesh.” “ Richards also 
affirms that we have only “vague recollection of our pre-existent 
life,” as we now “see through a glass darkly,” and here know 
but “in part.” Then he adds: 

"But ultimately the veil of darkness, or forgetfulness, that deprives us 
of the recollection of our existence in the spirit world before this 
world was made and of the acquaintances we had there, will be lifted." 131 

But while Satan and his fallen angels did not take “bodies 
of flesh,” they were “not deprived of the knowledge they had 
while in the spirit world.” 133 That gives them a distinct ad¬ 
vantage. 

5. At Death All Allegedly Return to “World of 
Spirits.” —The logical conclusion of such a position is clearly 
stated: that “Death Marks Man’s Return to the World of Spir¬ 
its,” “ for “our spirits leave our bodies in death.” 134 Then 
comes Richards’ comment (based on Ecclesiastes 12:7): 

"Thus the spirit shall return to God, which it could not do if it 
had never been with him, just as the body shall return to the earth, 
which it could not do if it had not been taken therefrom.” 138 

Such is his novel explanation of “Whence Cometh Man?” 
which, Richards avers, Mormonism alone, with its special in¬ 
sights, is prepared to make. 138 This is, however, only Immortal- 
Soulism ip,an extended form. It is nonetheless a constituent 
part of the world-encircling Innate Immortality dogma that, as 
we have seen, undergirds so much of both Eastern and Western 
thought on the soul, and is the essence of Spiritualism. 

6. Claim That All Lived as Spirits in God’s Presence. 
—Another standard current work is Joseph Fielding Smith’s 
Doctrines of Salvation. Smith is reputedly one of Mormonism’s 


158 Ibid., p. 291. (Italics supplied.) 
Ibid. 


ibid., p.: 


Ibid., p. 300. 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 

“• Ibid., p. 301. 
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leading scholars. His chapter four which is titled “Our First 
and Second Estates,” puts it this way: 

“We Lived as Spirit Beings. We lived in the presence of God in 
the spirit before we came here. We desired to be like him, we saw him, 
we were in his presence. There is not a soul who has not seen both 
the Father and the Son, and in the spirit world we were in their 
presence; but it became necessary for us to gain experiences which 
could not be obtained in that world of spirits, and so we were accorded 
the privilege of coming down here upon this earth.” 1ST 

That is Mormonism’s unchanged contention in both their 
early and current writings. 

7. Declared Spirit Sons and Daughters of God. —But 
there is more, according to “Prophet Joseph Smith 1 ’ in 1832. 
“All Mankind are Begotten Sons and Daughters Unto God,” 138 
is the bold subhead in Richards’ chapter. And he adds: “Being 
literally his sons and daughters, we are endowed with the pos¬ 
sibilities of becoming like him.” 1Sft He is the “Father of spirits,” 
and we are His “offspring.” 140 We are His “spirit ch ildren.” 141 
Such is the second of the familiar historic contentions—the 
actual or potential godship of man, harking back to Satan’s 
false declaration, first made to mankind in Eden, “Ye shall be 
as gods” (Gen. 3:5). 

8. Unchanged Emphasis in Latest Publication. —One of 
the latest Mormon publications—a sixty-two-page compendium, 
Mormonism (1962), by Hugh B. Brown, high church author¬ 
ity—tersely reaffirms the historic position: 

“Our earth life is but one stage of a continuing aridj^ternal journey. 
The birth of the mortal body does not mark man’s beginning nor will 
physical death mark the end of his progress.” 142 

Brown’s final summary of Mormon essentials places em¬ 
phasis on the “pre-mortal existence of the spirit,” and the “eter¬ 
nal nature of man—immortality.” And inseparably coupled 


187 Joseph Fielding Smith, Doctrines of Salvation (compiled by Bruce R. McConkie), 
vol. 1, p. 56. (Italics supplied.) Cf. pp. 58-75. 

188 Richards, op. cit., p. 297. (See also Doctrine and Covenants, sec. 76:22-24.) 

138 Ibid., p. 298. 

a « Ibid., pp. 298, 299. 

Ibid., p. 301. 

142 Hugh B. Brown, Aformom'm, p. 37. 
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therewith is the “god like status” of man. 1 * 8 These are Mor- 
monism's undeviating fundamentals. 

Such are the far-flung ramifications of the Mormon doc¬ 
trine of the immortality of all souls: (1) eternally pre-existent 
as spirits, (2) then living an embodied earthly life here in the 
flesh, and (3) at death the spirit returning to God forever. 
With such declared positions, Mormonism must take its in¬ 
escapable place with Christian Science and other Western forms 
of Immortal-Soulism that match and blend with the essential 
postulates of the Eastern occult, and the modern revival in the 
West of worldwide Spiritualism in its sundry forms. These in¬ 
volve the unvarying premises of the Innate Immortality of the 
soul and the essential godship of man. It is clearly a fellow 
traveler of Spiritualism. 

Ibid., pp. 61, 62. 





CHAPTER FIFTY-EIGHT 


Occult Forces 


of East Join Those of West 


I. “East's” Crucial Part in Earth's Final Deception 

Isaiah's intriguing expression “replenished from the east” 
(Isa. 2:6), with its related “soothsayers” involvement, assumes 
new significance in the light of predicted developments to come 
during the latter period of Spiritualism’s modern revival. 
Among the climactic “last times” developments in coming 
events, as foretold in the New Testament, will be the appear¬ 
ance of deceptive forces from the “east,” according to Revela¬ 
tion 16:12. This is in immediate connection with the sinister 
emergence of the “unclean spir i ts” of ver se 13—these com¬ 
ing from three all-embracing categories: (1) a resurge nt pagan¬ 
ism, (2) a worl d-influencing Papacy, and (3) the growing 
apostasy in Protestantism . According to the inspired outline 
of Bible prophecy, the “east” is destined to play a definite part 
in Spiritualisms unprecedented eruption and final deceptions. 

1. Coming Impersonation of Second Advent. —One of 
the most daring, grandiose, and blasphemous aspects of Spirit¬ 
ualism’s last-day schemes will evidently be an imposing at¬ 
tempt to imperso nate the second coming of Christ in simulated 
grandeur. Wi th that in mind, let us turn briefly to India and 
the East. Jesus has long been set forth, an d pe rsona ted, as one 
of the gre at Avatars 1 of India— an incarnation, embodiment, 


1 "Avatar” is the Hindu term for an all eged divine incarnation or manife station of a 
deity visiting earth for some beneficent or retributive purpose. Thus Vishnu has supposedly 
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epiphany, or exaltation—repeatedly manifesting himself, al¬ 
legedly, among the masters of the East. 

In 1894 Baird T. Spalding , * 2 * an American research engi¬ 
neer, began a series of journeys, he states, seeking to trace the 
“Great Masters of Himalayas”—the Avatars of India and Ti¬ 
bet. This quest he has left on record in his five-volume Life 
and Teaching of the Masters of the Far East (1937). 8 In the 
three-and-a-half-year period of his reported travels he recorded 
five alleged messages that a materialized “Jesus” gave as one 
of the mystic Avatars, designed to impress the American trav¬ 
eler. 4 These Avatars assertedly appear and disappear at will, 
and travel invisibly and instantaneously, 5 * and this included 
“Jesus.” * His alleged words are recorded. But their subtlety 
and speciousness become increasingly apparent under scrutiny. 


2. Twin Lies of Eden Constantly Repeated.— All 
through Spalding’s volumes the devil’s twin lies of Eden are af¬ 
firmed in varying forms—(1) “Ye shall be as gods,” and (2) 
“Ye shall never die” (Gen. 3:4, 5). These paralleling and related 
concepts are stressed again and again. 7 There can be no mis¬ 
take as to the intent of these multiple assertions. From previous 
discussions it is obvious that the spirit being calling himself 


manifested himself through nine great Avatars. Buddha, it is claimed, was one of these Avatars, 
and “Jesus” another. The Hindus dllege that, when~lBe tenth and last Avatar comes, he will 
destroy the earth. 

2 Baird T. Spalding (1858-1953), research engineer and metaphysician, was born in 
India, as was his father. He lived for a time in Cocanda, according to his own statement, and 
attended Calcutta University. ( Life and Teaching, vol. 5, pp. 30, 103, 104.1 Widely traveled 
and prominent in the metaphysical field, he wrote books that are still the best sellers of 
DeVorss and Co., the publishers, their popularity growing and not diminishing by 1962—after 
thirty-eight years. 

The author of a study course based on Spalding’s writings and tape recordings of his 
lectures states that travelers from the Far East have told DeVorss, manager of his later lecture 
tours and his traveling companion, of being in India while Spalding was there, and of having 
seen him there. (Personal letter to author from author of Lessons, Mav 7, 1962.) 

8 Baird T. Spalding, The Life and Teaching of the Masters of the Far East, vol. 1, 
Foreword, p. 7. For the original sources see the standard fifty-volume Sacred Books of the 
East (1899-1910), translated by twenty-one scholars, and edited by Frederick Max Muller. It 
was published by Oxford, Clarendon Press. 

* Ibid., (1) vol. 3, PP . 44, 45; (2) 52-56; (3) 140-146; (4) 148-157; (5) 181-186. See 
also vol. 2, pp. 160-164. 

5 Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 73, 74, 76. 

8 Ibid., vol. 2, p. 19. 

7 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 31 (“the divinity within man”); p. 32 (“within me there is . . . 
the form Divine”); p. 122 ( you of yourself are always Christ”); vol. 3, p. 52 (“that he 
is god: that he is merged wholly or amalgamated with god”); vol. 3, pp. 32, 36, 53-55, etc.: 
p. 140 (“together you and I [Christ] are god”); vol. 5, p. 52 (“‘ye are gods, and sons of 

the Most High’”); p. 92 (the “Divinity within”); p. 160 (“God is really you, the entire 
being ox you J, etc. 
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“Jesus,” and whom the Masters of the East are fellowshiping 
with and following, is a fraud and a deceiver. 

The E astern Vedantic (Hindu) ph ilosophy, with its pos¬ 
tulate of the transmig ratio n of souls and its pantheism, holds 
that the s pirits of the dea d—including the Avatars, born hun¬ 
dreds of Y ears prior—pervade all things. Numerous references 
put forth the contention that “ye are gods.” And similarly, the 
thesis of Innate Immortality is stressed by a succession of un¬ 
equivocal declarations. 8 For example, Spalding speaks of “the 
Ce ntral Spark which is God in u s all,” 9 and how all contain 
“the one life, the life of God.” 10 

3. Pertinence of This Survey. — This survey of Spalding’s 
portrayals is germane to our quest both because of its Eastern 
aspect and involvements and because of its undeniable rele¬ 
vance to the basic positions of Spiritualism. As just noted, both 
emphasize the alleged “deity” of man and the Innate Immortal¬ 
ity of the soul. Both teach the abili ty of the subjec t to appear 
and dis appea r, to materialize and dissolve from vie w, the latter 
with special emphasis on the Avatars, and with “Jesus” placed 
in that category. Both disca r d the supreme a ncHfinal authority 
of the Bib le, with Spalding commending the Buddhist Sacred 
Books as superior for the East. 

Again, both extol Christ—the Spiritualists regarding Him 
as an outstanding “ Medium,” Spalding setting Him forth as a 
great Avatar, who has periodically appeared in India and ex¬ 
patiated on various subjects. Spalding, however, goes further, 
and boldly asserts the postulate of pre-existence and reincarna¬ 
tion. And the Avatar contention prepares the way for an ex¬ 
pectation of Christ’s spectacular return, but in a false and de¬ 
ceptive form, thus beguiling and misleading all who accept his 
artifice. Here are a few specifics. Spalding says: 

“The t en commandmen ts are not the objectified law of 
God at all.” u 


8 Ibid., vol. 1. p. 62 ("we will never experience death, or any change called death"); 
pp. 30-32, 90, 96, 123 (" ‘The Tree of Life is located in . . . the very depth of our 
own soul’ ”); vol. 5, p. 158 ("fl// humanity is eternal and immortal*’). 

9 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 127. 10 Ibid., p. 135. u Ibid., vof. 4, p. 95. 
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The Trinity is depreciated/ 3 as well as the vi rgin birth of 
Christ. 

The Buddhist scriptures and the Bible are both considered 
as guides, but with a disparagement of the Bible not leveled 
against the other. The authority of the Bible is disposed of by 
declaring, ‘‘There are many mistakes in translation ... as well 
as many false prophecies.” 13 Further: “Our [Western] Bible 
is of greater importance to the Western World for we do not 
understand the Bhagavad Gita,” which is “best” for “the 
East.” 14 

And this telltale statement: 

“The translation of the Bible is in error where it says that man 
was created in the image of God. The ‘in’ should be left out so that it 
reads, ‘Man IS the image of God.’ ” 18 

The deity of man and his immortality are outspoken basic 
tenets. 

4. Pantheism Is Boldly Taught. —Moreover, Pa ntheism 
is boldly asserted. Note it: 

“You cannot make any differentiation between the individual soul 
and the Universal Soul, or the Over-Soul.” 16 

“He will know that God dwells within him, and not only within him, 
but in everything about him, every rock, every tree, every plant, every 
flower and every created thing; that God is in the very air he breathes, 
the water he drinks, the money he spends; that God is the substance 
of all things. When he breathes, he breathes God as much as he does 
air; when he partakes of food, he partakes of God as much as he does 
of food.” 17 

“God is all life . Iam inspired with life with every breath , and my lungs 
take in life with every breath , and it fills my blood stream with vitalizing 
lifer 18 

Spalding refers to God as “Universal Force,” or the primal 
“Universal Energy,” and says, “This Divine Principle has resi¬ 
dence within and permeates everything.” 19 It is “permanent, 
everlasting, all-encompassing.” That “energy” is called “God.” 20 
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"God is the principle by which we abide.” 21 

Further, the Avatar "merely lives close to Principle.” 42 

"God is that Supreme Intelligent Power that permeates 
every form and every atom of the whole universe.” 23 

5. Reincarnation Likewise Openly Taught. —Reincar¬ 
nation is likewise explicitly taught—that men " ‘go out and re¬ 
turn through birth into life, . . . then through death again and 
again, until the lesson is finally learned.’ ” “ Again: 

" ‘Reincarnation is but a guiding light on the blind trail of death. 
When this light leads, death may be overcome through round after 
round of earthly experiences/ M 25 

Before continuing let us probe a bit into the real signifi¬ 
cance of reincarnationism. 

6. India the Spawning Ground of Reincarnationism.— 
The doctrine of reincarnation is so vital in this survey of East¬ 
ern occultism and its penetrations into Western thought that 
an understanding of its origins, involvements, and historical 
ramifications is essential. It presupposes the immortality of the 
soul, and goes back to remote antiquity. It teaches that souls 
migrate from one body to another until complete purification 
has been achieved . It is fundamental in accepted Hindu 
thought, being he ld both^in Brahmanism and Buddhism. 

Coupled with the Law of Karma, it teaches that each new 
b irth is determined by the deecL pf^the previous life. It in¬ 
volves belief that souls emanate from the Supreme Spirit, and 
are then born on earth as separate existences. The soul thus 
separated from the real source of its life is bound to return to 
it and become merged again into that divine entity with which 
it was origina lly one. But, having become contaminated by 
sin, it must strive to free itself from guilt and become fit for its 
heavenlj career. 

The doctrine of reincarnation and transmigration of 
souls was also found in Egypt as well as in Persia before the 


a Ibid ., p. 98. 
23 Ibid ., p. 100. 


30 Ibid ., p. 54. 

“ Ibid vol. 3, p. 167. 


25 Ibid ., p. 168. 
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time of Zoroaster. But it was derived from Indian sources. In 
Greece the belief was confined to the philosophers, who like¬ 
wise received it from Egypt, and thence from India. Pherecydes 
so held. But it was developed by Pythagoras and Plato, at which 
time it had a remedial function. And the Neoplatonists adopted 
it as a natural inheritance. In the Christian Era, Origen held 
to the pre-existence of the soul. It was accepted by some of the 
Gnostics and Manichaeans. It was also found in certain obscure 
sects in Europe during the Middle Ages. It likewise survives 
among various savage tribes in Africa. But India was its spawn¬ 
ing ground. And, as here noted, it has been brought sharply 
to the fore in the West by Spiritualism and Theosophy. Such 
is the historical sweep of the doctrine. It is thus traceable back 
to the old original lie in Eden. 

7. Immortality Sensed in “Seventh Heaven.” —When 
we reach the consciousness of the “Seventh Heaven,” it is held, 
we “ ‘take on immortali ty; where we know that man is im¬ 
mortal, sinless, deathless, unchangeab le, e ternal, just as God is 
and as God sees man.’ ” ” That, says Spalding, is “the way to 
Eternal Life.” 27 “ ‘To such a race, death does not exist nor can 
it again exist.’ ” 38 

8. Jesus Derogated to “Avatar” Status. —Spalding un¬ 
abashedly places Buddha and Jesus together as Avatars, or 
Masters of the East, with Jesus exalted slightly. Jesus is de¬ 
clared to be in no different “category than ourselves”—“He is 
no different. He never claimed to be.” 29 And Buddha is alleged 
to be “the Way to Enlightment,” while “Christ IS Enlight- 
ment.” 30 Spalding denies that Christ suffered physically on the 
cross. 51 And he claims that “the teachings of Osiris, Buddha, 
and Jesus” have “many similarities.” 33 He asserts, “Christ is 
God flowing through the individual.” 33 

Spalding constantly says we are to apply to ourselves the 

w Ibid., vol. 1, p. 155. 30 Ibid., vol. 1, Foreword; vol. 5, p. 126. 

" Ibid., p. 157. » Ibid., vol. 5, p. 128. 

88 Ibid., vol. 3, p. 167. ® j bl i vol. 2, p. 12. 

» Ibid., vol. 5, p. 119. » Ibid., vol. 5, p. 153. 
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term “I AM,” descriptive of Deity, and commonly employed 
by Jesus in reference to Himself—I AM the way, the truth, the 
life, the door, the shepherd. 

This much must be said: The vacuous inanities alleg¬ 
edly uttered by Spalding's “Christ” are puerile, degrading, and 
misleading. They are as darkness in contrast with dazzling 
light when placed alongside our Saviour's words enshrined in 
the New Testament. Such is the essence of Spalding’s investi¬ 
gation of the concepts and contemplations of the East with 
reference to immortality, the deity of man, the pantheistic 
notion of God, the claim of reincarnation, and the derogation 
of Christ—and expectation of a future appearance. It is the 
Eastern counte rpart of Western Spiritualism. So, while East 
i s East and We st is We st, the y clasp hands across the undeniable 
basic tenets of Spiritualism. 

9. Biblical Portrayal of Inimitable Advent.— Let 
none be deceived. The New Testament is explicit and detailed. 
The second advent of Christ will be with transcendent power 
and great glory (Matt. 24:30, 31; 25:31; Mark 8:38; Luke 21:27). 
Christ will descend visibly from the clouds of heaven, just as 
He ascended into heaven (Matt. 26:64; Mark 14:62; Acts 
1:11; 1 Thess. 1:10; 4:16; 2 Thess. 1:7; Rev. 1:7). He will 
come in flaming fire for the destruction of sinners (2 Thess. 
1:8, 9) and the r e demption of His saints ( Luke 21:28; Rom. 
8:23). He will come with all His holy angels (Matt. 16:27; 
Mark 13:26, 27). These accompaniments cannot be simulated 
or duplicated. But a false appearance will be attempted in 
some form. 

The Master Himself said that false christs would come 
(Matt. 24:5, 24; Mark 13:6; Luke 21:8), showing great signs 
and wonders, with the intent of deceiving, “if it were possible,” 
the “very elect” (Matt. 24:24). They will say “Lo, here is 
Christ; or, lo, he is there” (Mark 13:21); but we are to 
“believe it not.” Some will say He has come in the desert 
(Matt. 24:26). But the true second coming of Christ will be 
seen “as the lightning cometh out of the east, and shineth even 
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unto the west”; “so shall also the coming of the Son of man 
be” (v. 27). The Second Advent will raise the righteous dead 
and gather the living saints from all over the earth (Matt. 
24:31; 1 Cor. 15:51, 52; Mark 13:27; 1 Thess. 4:15-17). These 
specifications cannot be duplicated or simulated. Let no one 
be deceived. 

II. Eastern Occultism’s Penetrations and Footholds 
in the West 

Tangible evidence of the penetrations and footholds of East¬ 
ern occult concepts into Western thought is further illustrated 
by the Book of Destiny publications, issuing from Tarry town, 
New York. Two of these, by Gordon Collier 34 — Will You Be 
Alive in 1975? with a circulation of eighty thousand copies, 
and Make Your Own World (three volumes), with a further 
distribution of fifty thousand—are representative. Their sig¬ 
nificance will become progressively apparent. 

1. Spiritistic Origin of Plausible Fantasies.— Note Col¬ 
lier’s first book. Along with numerous helpful features, such as 
good health counsels and success pointers, this first volume is 
surcharged with occult teachings and alleged revelations from 
the astral world. In chapter two Worth Smith says, “Immor¬ 
tality, the dream of man for ages will be a reality, here and 
now,” and every soul is to become a “golden shrine for the 
Eternal Verities.” 35 It sounds impressive. “Reincarnation” is 
likewise emphasized repeatedly. It is presented as “a way to 
reach God which man had now lost,” 36 with assurance of 
“daily direction” from “above.” Such are some of its charac¬ 
teristic features. 

The “proportions and sy mbols” of the Great Pyramid of 
Gizeh are dwelt upon at length. The designers were ancient 

34 Gordon Collier (1915- ), educated at Kollins and at Florida Southern colleges, 

has for thirty years studied metaphysics, Yoga, Spiritualism and the Occult. He is manager of 
the Robert Collier Publications. As noted, his Make Your Own World, and Will You Be Alive 
in 1975? (Where Will You Be in the Coming Age?) have had extensive circulations for such 
literature. 

36 Worth Smith, in Gordon Collier, Will You Be Alive in 1975? p. 101. 

36 James “A” List, ibid., p. 108. 
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wise men who had a dependable “knowledge of the past” and 
“clear vision of the future.” " The Great Pyramid is alleged to 
indicate t he “Divine Plan of the Ages,” and to “augur the exact 
d ate of the birth of Tesus Christ .” “ Then Collier sets forth 
p hanta sms such as the tale of “Atlantis,” the submerged “lost 
continent,” with its “sunken cities” and their alleged “super¬ 
men” (the “Atlanteans”), assertedly revealed through occult 
revelations.* This intriguing “continent” is supposed to have 
become submerged at the time of the Flood, as graphically 
told by Spiritualist Sir Arthur Conan Doyle in his fictional 
T he Maracot Deep (1929), and by Cyrus Headley and others.” *° 

2. Tied in With the Occult and the East. —This story 
of Atlantis is amplified in the fanciful Dweller on Two Planets 
(1952), a “metaphysical masterpiece,” given through “automatic 
writing” to F. S. Oliver, from the “spirit of Phylos.” 41 Follow¬ 
ing this come allusions to the “Masters of the Far East,” “ “New 
Thought and Metaphysics,” “ and the recitals of Baird T. 
Spalding (just surveyed). Then there is a long list—New 
Though t, Unity Scho ol o f Chri stianity, Divine Science, Reli¬ 
gious Science, Metaphysics, Psychiana," and Rosierucianism.“ 


91 Browne Landone, ibid., p, 19. 

M Worth Smith, ibid., p. 92. 

w Collier, ibid., pp. 126-135. 

40 Ibid., pp. 130-133. 

It is well to note that the legend of Atlantis is first referred to by none other than 
Plato, app earing both in his Timaeus and Critias, in the fifth century b.c. The tale concerned 
the world of remote antiquity and a vast island-continent to the West and a fabulous race 
who were its masters. It is a mythical story of primeval conflict, back when the earth was 
allegedly partitioned by the gods. Atlantis was supposedly inhabited by a royal race and a 
powerful dynasty of kings, who were the offspring ot Poseidon (Neptune), a Greek god of the 
sea, and Cleito, a mortal woman of the original earthborn inhabitants, who bore him five 
pairs of twins. These multiplied until they filled the isjand. But at length the divine element 
in their nature was supposedly overpowered by the continual admixture of the human. So they 
sank into depravity, for which they were punished by Jove, god of the sky. Atlantis was then 
submerged, following great earthquakes and floods—swallowed up beneath the ocean. That is 
the gist of the legend. 

There have been ingenius variations by later writers as to this “golden age,” and the 
mythical “Islands of the Blest” and the supposed conflict of the Atlanteans with the peoples 
of the old world. In modern times the story appeared in the Appendix of Christoph Cellarius 
(d. 1707), in his works on ancient geography ( De Nova Orbe), and in Alexander von Humbolt’s 
critical history of the Geography of the New World (1834). (See Wm. Smith’s Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Geography (1834), vol. 1, pp. 314-316.) 

“ Ibid., pp. 135-138. 

** Ibid., p. 139. 

43 Ibid., p. 153. 

44 Psychiana was founded in 1929 by Frank B. Robinson. It has been called a “mail 
order” faith, its members being recruited entirely by press and radio advertising. It is a form 
of New Thought, arid was sparked by the catch phrase, “I talked with God.” Within fifteen 
years it claimed a million adherents. 

46 Rosicrucianism is an ancient mystic philosophy stressing a “sixth sense,” which its 
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And along with these is the Psycho-Metaphysical Research 
Society, and the Aquarius School of the Masters, with branches 
of the various groups constantly being opened in the cities of 
America. The old and the new are thus being blended, and 
East and West commingled. And be it remembered that the 
occult forms the undergirding for it all. 

3. Personations Throuch Reincarnated “Agasha” 
Priest. —Then comes a play-up of the “world-famous medium” 
Richard Zenor, with his trances and messages from the “great 
spirit Agasha,” 46 claiming to disclose the metaphysical secrets 
of the universe. One of the messages allegedly comes from 
Ravine Aum Tate, of Egypt, in the long ago, with whom 
Zenor had, according to the medium, been associated during 
one of his incarnations, as “one of the high priests of Agasha.” 
Ravine Aum Tate is also declared to have formerly been “one 
of the builders of the Great Pyramid of Gizeh.” He prophesied 
that Collier “would write books to . . . help spread the wisdom 
of Agasha,” and the Agashan philosophy. 47 

According to Collier, who attended Zenor’s meetings in 
Agasha Temple in Los Angeles, not only was the spirit of Mary 
Baker Eddy heard but that of “Jesus,” who allegedly spoke 
through Zenor. 48 Agasha constantly stresses “reincarnation,” 
with mention of “materialization,” seance appearances from 
the “spirit world,” with “departed relatives materialized,” 
trances under a “control,” 46 and other “psychic phenomena.” 

Dilating on the “Psychic Age,” Zenor claims that “flying 
discs,” or “flying saucers,” have “astral” significance, according 
to the Master Agasha, and are “created by those who dwell 
in the etheric world.” “ Along with this is stressed “God-con¬ 
sciousness,” and the forces of “occult science,” with “souls” 
once living on “Atlantis” being “reborn [through reincarna- 

adherents hold enables them to understand the secrets of nature and to investigate the realm 
of the superphysical where the dead dwell. They make much use of astrology, and believe in 
reincarnation. They stress the metaphysical mysteries of the ancient Egyptians, emphasize the 
Universal Soul, and hold that the mind can travel away from the body and witness events 
in far-off places. 

« Ibid., p. 157. Ibid., pp. 163-168. 

47 Ibid., p. 158. “ Ibid., pp. 174, I BO, IB7, 193. 

« Ibid., p. 159. 
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tion] into this country.” 61 Then, according to James Crenshaw, 
tied in with all this are strangely familiar contentions that we 
are now living in time’s “Latter Days,” when “great changes” 
are to be “wrought,” 62 with nature “on a rampage.” This “Lat¬ 
ter Days” point is, of course, patterned after the clear Biblical 
teaching, which is widely held among Evangelical Christians. 
So error and truth are commingled. And all this is according 
to “Agasha, the Master Teacher.” 63 

4. New Discoveries to Augment Christ’s Teachings.— 
Richard Zenor likewise predicts “strange things” to appear in 
the “heavens” and the “vast etheric worlds,” along with “mys¬ 
terious manifestations,” M and “millions of truth-seekers” 
“turning to the occult.” Reference is again made to “Agasha, 
the Master Teacher,” and Richard Zenor, and the prediction 
is repeated of the appearance of “unprecedented phenomena” 
in this new “Psychic Age.” 88 The arresting claim is then put 
forth that “more authentic Biblical records will be found,” 
which will furnish supplemental evidence as to “the original 
statements of the Master Jesus.” “His [Jesus] own writings” 
will yet come to light, 80 he avers. And again there is stress of 
the “Psychic Age,” wherein that special “sense” which “has 
been lying dormant for generations” will be “awakened” 
through occultism. It will “explain everything,” and is des¬ 
tined to come to the “attention of mankind.” BT Then again the 
claim is boldly made: 

“Parchments will be found in Palestine that will clarify much 
that is in the Old and New Testaments, particularly in reference to 
Jesus. Writings by Jesus Himself will be found." 66 

These are the “wonders of the future.” The significance 
of these statements must not be missed—“archeological” dis¬ 
coveries will be produced, allegedly giving the endorsement 
of Jesus Himself to these psychic claims, thus preparing the way 


n Ibid., pp. 181-184. « ibid. 

88 Ibid., pp. 182-184, 192. w ibid., p. 194. 

63 Ibid., pp. 191, 193. a* Ibid pp 202, 203. 

M Ibid., p. 191. 68 jbtd., p. 205. 
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Phineas P. Quimby, Founder of New 
Thought—Stresses the “Divinity of Man” 
and Infinite Possibilities. 


for tremendous deceptions to follow, wherever such endorse¬ 
ments are accepted. Thus it is that the occult East is progres¬ 
sively penetrating and influencing the susceptible West. 

This first Collier volume closes with more forecasts by the 
Master Agasha through Zenor. Allusions are made to the “re¬ 
turn of the Atlanteans,” “psychic force,” the power of appear¬ 
ing and disappearing, “strange things”—and all in alleged 
“completion of the Cycle Seven,” and the development of the 
“sixth sense.” 89 There is further evidence in the other Collier 
three-volume treatise, which we will trace in the next chapter. 
But let us first advert to Collier’s periodic reference to New 
Thought, and note its involvements. Here Eastern impulses are 
adapted to Western thought. 

5. New Thought Stresses “Divinity of Man.” —New 
Thought holds that the universe is spiritual, man is a spiritual 
being, and good is universal and everlasting. The group recog¬ 
nizes Phineas P. Quimby” (d. 1866) as their founder, and in 

» Ibid., pp. 218, 219. 

00 Phineas Parkhurst Quimby (1802-1866), founder of the cult of metaphysical healing, 
in 1840 became interested in mesmerism, mental phenomena, and suggestion, wnich he used in 
treating his patients. He practiced mental and physical healing for a quarter of a century. 
In 1862 Mary Baker Patterson (later Mary Baker Eddy) went to Quimby for healing. This 
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many^ways New Thought is closely akin to Christian Science. 
Its adherents teach the “Divinity of Man” and his “infinite 
poss ibilities” thr ough the power of “creative thinking” and 
t he voice of the “Ind welling Presence.” The constitution of 
the International New Thought Alliance, adopted in 1916, 
states the purpose of the Alliance to be: 

" ‘To teach the infinitude of the Supreme One, t he Divinity of Man 
and his Infinite possibilities through the creative power of constructive 
thinking and obedience to the voice of the Indwelling Presence, which is 
our source of Inspiration, Power, Health, and Prosperity/ ” 81 

The concept of being “a s gods ” is a constantly recurring 
thought in these kindred groups. 

As stated, the New Thought movement sprang from the 
work of Phineas P. Quim by, wh o practiced mental and spiritual 
healing, and allegedly “healed” Mary Baker Eddy. As Quimby 
created no organization, many splinter groups developed under 
such names as Divine Science,* 8 Unity (noted later), Practical 
Christianity, Liveable Christianity, Home of truth, Church of 
the Higher Lif e, et cetera. In 1908 the name National New 
Thought Alliance was adopted, and in 1914 it became the In¬ 
ternational New Thought Alliance. 45 It is one of the milder 
adaptations of Eastern thought on Western soil. 

III. Amazing Conglomerate of Theosophy-related Groups 

Few are aware of the amazing number and variety of mod¬ 
ulations and developments of Theosophy and the Eastern oc¬ 
cult that have infiltrated and established themselves in the 
West during the past century. These all, to greater or lesser 

episode became the turning point in her life. Following this she too became a healer and 
teacher, organizing the Christian Science movement in 1875. Acrimonious dispute still con¬ 
tinues as to how much Mrs. Eddy is indebted to Quimby for the ideas and techniques she incor¬ 
porated into Christian Science. That she had access to his writings, and that he evidently sup¬ 
plied the theory, are seen from Horatio Dresser’s, The Quimby Manuscripts (p. 388), and other 
writers. There is vast literature on the question. And there is obviously a definite tie-in. (See 
Livingston Wright, Sibyl Wilbur, F. W. Peabody, E. F. Dakin, Ernest Holmes, et cetera.) 

81 Charles S. Braden, “New Thought Movement ,** An Encyclopedia of Religion (1945), 
edited by Vergilius Ferm, p. 533. (Italics supplied.) 

92 Divine Science is a healing group started by Mrs. Malinda E. Cramer in 1885. Its 

E eriodical is Aspire to Better Living. Religious Science and Philosophy was founded in 1927 
y Ernest Holmes, and is associated with New Thought. 

83 See H. W. Dresser, History of the New Thought Movement (1919); also Braden, 

op. cit. 
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degree, draw upon the basic principles of Theosophy—often 
stressing reincarnation, all holding the concept of Innate Im¬ 
mortality, and relying on the principle of self-salvation. 

They comprise an amazing list, springing from the East 
and penetrating the West. The leading groups include Psy- 
chiana (founded by Robinson), Father Divine's Peace Mis¬ 
sion, the I AM Movement (Ballard), and the Unity School 
(Fillmor e). T hey have much in common. 

Then there is the bizarre array of the less-known Vedanta 
Society (founded in Vi vekananda ), the S elf-Realization Fel¬ 
lowship (Yogananda), Rosicrucianis m, the Church of Illumi- 
nation (with man’s soul part of the Cosmic Soul), the Liberal 
Catholic Church (Leadbeater), the Church of the Radiant 
Light (Schaefer), the Institute of Mentalphysics (Dingle), the 
Temple of Yahw eh (Jeffers), the Church of Truth Universal 
(Bounier), the Brotherhood of the White Temple (DorealJ, 
the Brotherhood of Light, the Order of the Cross (Ferrier), 
and the Institute of Religious Science and^chool of Philosophy. 
Their names often indicate their special emphasis. But all are 
theosophic. 

But these are not all. There is also the Mayan Temple 
group (with reincarnation and continuity), the Humanity 
Benefactor Foundation (Lawson), the Life Study Fellowship, 
the Altruist Church, the Mazdazn an Philosophy (Hanisch) , 
the Metaphysical School of Health, the Fellowship of the Or- 
de r of Christi a n Mystics (C urtis), the Modern Ch urch ( a 
syncretism of all religions with Spiritualism), the Fellowship 
Following of Buddha (Goddard), and the Maha Bhodi Society 
(following the Yoga path)." 14 Each attracts a certain following, 
and they have similar concepts of the soul. 

It is a conglomerate array. But it indicates how susceptible 
the restless West is to the occult overtures of the East, 06 and how 


See F. E. Mayer, The Religious Bodies of America (1961 rev. ed.); Charles S. Braden, 
These Also Believe (1949); Frank S. Mead, Handbook of Denominations in the United States 
(1961 ed.); Vergilius Ferm, An Encyclopedia of Religion; Ferm, Living Schools of Religion 
(1961); M. C. Poinsat, Encyclopedia of Occult Sciences (1939). 

65 For comparison the Following extracts from recent Indian masters concerning man, 
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widespread are its penetrations. With the accepted Innate Im¬ 
mortality postulate as basic and often the soul as part of the 
All-Soul, and the constant reincarnation affirmations, the 
ground is well laid for the last great deception. 


IV. Primitive Animism—Universe Vast Battleground of Spirits 


There is one more angle. For a full-rounded picture, be¬ 
fore going on to coming events let us advert briefly to primitive 
animism, which was unquestionably a form of ancient Spirit¬ 
ism. It is essential to have this background that we may under¬ 
stand the contemporary pagan aspect of Spiritualism, which is 
to play its part in future developments. Animism has held that 
all nature is consciously ind welt b y soul or spirit. This crude 
concept was widespread among many ancient heathen peoples, 
but was rather more of a philosophy than a religion. These early 
pagan groups were deeply exercised over the difference between 
a living body and a dead one. They were concerned over what 
causes our waking, sleeping, trances, diseases, and death. They 


God, immortality, reincarnation, et cetera, reveal the Indian concept of the godship of man 
and the immortality of the soul: 

Swami Vivekananda: “Chit, the soul, is the same as God” ( Inspired Talks, 1938, 
p. 116). “You are God. and whatever else you may think is wrong^ fp. 120). “The highest wor¬ 
ship there is, is to worship man, for example, men like Krishna, Buddha, and Christ” (p. 150). 
“We can have no conception of God higher than man; so our God is man and man is God” 
(p. 79). “The soul is the unity of all personalities, and because it is at rest, eternal, unchange¬ 
able; it is God, Atman [“the life principle, the universal Ego whence all individual selves arise”] 
(p. 60). “Fearlessness is not possible as long as we have even God over us; we must be God” 
(p. 104). 

Swami Ramakrishnananda: Studying man’s nature, we can see that he cannot but 
be immortal and eternal. . . . Hence the Rishis [Sages] of India have written that the soul is 
not transitory, that it does not disappear with the death of the body. ... It is Sachchidananda, 
eternal, all knowing” (The Message of Eternal Wisdom , 1938, p. 63). “As no action is pos¬ 
sible without a body and a mind, the soul must have had a similar body and mind previous to 
the present embodied condition” (p. 102). “We must have to take up bodies after bodies until we 
shall be able to realize our all-perfect nature” (p. 103). “This eternal and infinite Soul goes 
by the name of God” (p. 106). “Man lives in the world, while the soul lives in man or in 
any other living organism, whether animal, celestial or infernal. Man has birth and death, 
but the soul takes countless births and dies as many times” (p. 152). “Our scriptures teach 
us that the greatest sin is to call a man a sinner” (p. 191). “So life cannot be transformed into 
death, nor death into life. Therefore if man is living, he cannot die” (p. 194). 

“Christ realized the Kingdom of Heaven inside himself. If that Kingdom is inside you, 
God is inside yourself. . . . The process taught both by Moses and Christ, therefore, was also 
the same as that taught by Sankara and others. You must go inside yourself to realize God. 
The same thing was preached later by Mohammed” (p. 12). “Thus, after analysing the 
various religions of the world, we see that . . . they all lead to the same goal. . . . There 
are as many paths leading to God as there are individuals in the Universe, Every man has to 
select his own path” (p. 18). “Buddha realized Nirvana inside himself. Christ has taught: 
‘The Kingdom of God is within you/ . . . Mohamet saw God in the seventh Heaven . . . , 
and so he must have seen Him inside himself” (p. 168). 

Sri Ramakrishna: “A man’s rebirth is determined by what he has been thinking about 
hist before death.” (Sayings of Sri Ramakrishna, 1943, p. 37.) “An imperfect man, has to 
be born again and again until he becomes a Siddha” [one who has attained perfection] (p. 38). 
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also wanted to know what those apparitions are that appear 
in dreams and visions. 

The animists regarded “soul” as the vitalizing principle 
of the universe. The prim itive pagan conceived of th e ghost- 
soul as leav i ng o ne i ndividual and entering into another 
person, or animal, or even a n inan ima te object . He also be¬ 
lieved in the transmigration of the souls of the dead, which 
continue to exist in a separate state." Animism was definitely 
a crude form of Spiritism, and still exists among certain pagan 
peoples today. 

1. Demons Under Master Spirit—Satan. —To the ani- 
mist the world and its surrounding atmosphere is a vast battle¬ 
ground for good and evil spirits, with all spirits ranged under 
either a supreme good god or an equally powerful evil entity 
seeking to frustrate the purpose of the good. This concept 
reached its highest development under the dualistic concept of 
Persia. It even appeared among certain Grecian and Roman 
writers. Demonism thus formed a definite part of ancient 
heathen religion and worship. 

Such a concept of demonism has characterized the cen¬ 
turies—demons operating under their master spirit, Satan. 
There were believed to be multitudes of such evil spirits, 
capable of bringing good or ill to pass. They were usually tied 
in with the notion of the ghosts of the dead influencing the 
living, sometimes including the worship of ancestors , and at 
times even animal worship. 

2. Variant Forms Widespread Over the Centuries.— 
This concept was found in varying forms among the ancient 
Egyptians and Babylonians. It was especially pronounced in 
pagan Africa, China, and India. 91 These demons either pos¬ 
sessed, or obsessed, their victims. This in turn called for exor¬ 
cism, which became a paralleling characteristic. 

The animist theory was also often tied in with the notion 

06 See E. B. Taylor, Primitive Cultures; George W. Gilmore, Animism. Also Frederick 
Kaigh, Montague Summers, and William Seabrook. 

07 See also Sir James G. Frazer, The Golden Bough (one-volume ed., 1951). 
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of familiar spirits likewise operating under the control of their 
master spirit, Satan. This was even found in varying forms 
among the later Celts and Teutons as well as among certain 
Slavonic peoples. Even in Moslem countries there were the 
Jinn, of similar concept. 

3. Medieval Satanism—Compacts With the Devil.— 
Many are the records of actual medieva l c omp acts wit h the 
devil (a pact satanica), sometimes written in blood, by which 
a person gave away his soul to Satan in exchange for wisdom, 
power, wealth, or other gratification to be enjoyed for a speci¬ 
fied time. Satanism still persisted in the Middle Ages, with 
malevolent fiends allegedly more powerful than the forces of 
good. It had its notorious “Black Mass” and its blasphemous 
“Black Credo,” but it was actually a survival of early demon 
worship. It is said to have continued under cover, in pockets, 
up to and including modern times and in various lands. 68 

4. Demon Possession in New Testament Times. —As we 
have already seen, the demonology of Biblical times involved 
demon possession by denizens of the unseen world. They were 
evil entities, belonging to the kingdom of Satan, whose power 
it was the mission of Christ to destroy and thus to free its vic¬ 
tims. The Gospels are replete with accounts of the release of 
such victims from Satan's power. 69 Such is the picture of this 
older yet persisting form of Spiritism. Spiritism in the raw 
was very real. 

V. Current Pagan Counterpart of Western Occult 

Blac k Afric a's contemporary counterpart of the current 
occult manifestations of the West was graphically portrayed 
by investigator Robert Coughlan in a 1 961 Life magazine ar¬ 
ticle. It appeared under the title “Black Magic: Vital Force in 
Afric a's Ne w Nations," with the subtitle read ing , “Today’s 

98 See Richard Bovet, Pandaemonium. 

m See Matt. 4:24; 8:16; 10:8; Mark 1:32, 34; 6:13; 16:17, 18; Luke 4:40, 41; 9:1; 
13:32; Acta 19:12. 
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presidents and kings still pay homage to the ancestral rit¬ 
uals of witchcraft and sorcery/' Africa’s devotion to magic is, 
he says, entirely serious, profoundly affecting the masses. In 
fact, Africa is characterized by a “Christianized magic involv¬ 
ing such embellishments as ecstatic trances, ritual chants and 
speaking-with-tongues.” 70 

1. Animism Based on Immortal “Inner Selves.” —In 
black Africa—Ghana, the Belgian Congo, Bakuba, Buganda, 
the Ivory Coa st, a nd former French Africa—magic is expe - 
riencing a marked resurgence. Its rootage is in animism, mean¬ 
ing “soul,” and is described by Coughlan in this way: 

" Animism, as the basic belief is often called from the Latin word 
anima meaning soul, holds that all things alive or lifeless—a stone, a 
tree, an animal—have not merely a visible self but an inner, essential 
self that makes them what they are. These inner selves are conscious; 
they have feelings, and—within a logical range of relative strengths— 
they can take revenge if they are disturbed. . . . 

"Believing in this universal inner reality, the African naturally 
takes human immortality for granted. After physical death, the human 
soul goes to heaven for a while but then returns to reside in or near 
the family hut until it is reincarnated in the same family group as a 
baby. In African society the ne w child do es not ‘take after* his late 
relative; he is th at rela tive. While awaiting reincarnation, 71 souls expect 
to be honored ceremonially and to be notified of matters affecting 
the welfare of the group. If treated with proper reverence they bring 
luck. If neglected or offended, they punish the living by causing 
misfortune." 72 

This is current pagan animistic reincarnation—very ac¬ 
tive and very powerful. 

2. Communication Between Visible and Invisible.— 
Stating that the African believes that “the spirits of dead chiefs 
have a crucial role” in contemporary affairs, Coughlan explains: 

"With such a busy and complex pantheon, the African faces a 
chronic problem in communications between the visible and invisible 
worlds. Even the chief, the interpreter between the tribe and the gods, 


70 Robert Coughlan, “Black Magic: Vital Force in Africa’s New Nations,” Life maga¬ 
zine (© 1961, Time Inc. All rights reserved), April 21, 1961, pp. 118-132; reprinted in con¬ 
densed form in Reader's Digest, September, 1961, pp. 154-160. 

71 This concept of reincarnation comports with the European Spiritism. 

72 Coughlan, op. cit., p. 124. (Italics supplied.) 
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often needs the help of specialists. These may include priests who are 
in the service of some particular god, t rance-mediu ms through whom 
the spirits speak , and soothsayer s who answer difficult questions and 
foretell the future.” 73 

That, of course, is pagan Spiritualism in resurgence. 

3. Role of Trance-Mediums and Soothsayers. —Cit¬ 
ing Sir James G. Frazer, well-known “investigator of primitive 
beliefs /' 74 and Prof. Geoffrey Parrinder, “authority on Africa 
religion/* Coughlan tells how “the sorcerer sometimes has ani¬ 
mal allies and subhuman assistants/* Then he adds: 

“Threatened from every side with the forces of evil, the African 
would live in constant fright except for the countervailing forces com¬ 
manded by the witch doctor or nganga. Outsiders tend to confuse the 
witch doctor's role with that of t he sorcerer, but actually ft is almost 
always the opposite: his magic is protective, beneficent an<T ^white/ 
whereas that of the sorcerer and witch is ’black/ (The terms are those 
applied by the Africans themselves and have nothing to do with skin 
color.) For o bvious reasons the nganga is a man of prestige in the 
community, almost the equal of the ch ief. Frequently he is a trance - 
medium , almost always a soothsayer ” 75 

Then comes this significant statement: 

“The psychological mechanism involved is the same as that which 
accounts for the spectacular ‘cures’ associated with hypnosis and faith 
healing in other societies.” 79 

Such are some of the comparisons and the contrasts in 
different continents. Thus the prevalence of the occult is world¬ 
wide. With the situation in Protestantism we are already well 
aware. 


78 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

74 Frazer, op. cit. 

75 Coughlan, op. cit., p. 130. (Italics supplied.) 

76 Ibid., p. 132. (Italics supplied.) 












CHAPTER FIFTY-NINE 


Mledley of Eastern 
Deviations Penetrates West 


I. Grave Involvements of Variant Eastern Subtleties 

Gordon Collier’s three-volume Make Your Own World 
(1960) illustrates even more sharply the penetration of the 
metaphysics and philosophies of the East into the consciousness 
of the West. This set emphasizes the “power within,” the 
divinity of man, and his Innate Immortality, along with rein¬ 
carnation, Spiritualistic phenomena, and the like. 

In volume one Collier refers approvingly to certain of Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale’s teachings as “closer to the metaphysi- 
cal ideas I h ave presented here than any other orthodox 
preacher in America today.” 1 In this initial volume there are 
many helpful health and success hints, principally, however, 
through self- help. But in volume two, after disposing of the 
devil by saying that Satan is simply “the sum total of the 
mortal minds and wills on this earth as opposed to the Will 
and Mind of God,” 2 and making several allusions to the con¬ 
tributions of Spiritualist Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Collier 
launches forthrightly into a section dealing with “Cosmic Con¬ 
sciousness,” the “Universality of God,” and “Reincarnation ” 
or “The Mystery of Life’s Cycle,” 3 as stressed, for example, 
by the International Society of Seekers of the Truth. And it is 


1 Gordon Collier, Make Your Own World , vol. 1 (4th ed., 1960), p. 48. 

2 Ibid., vol. 2, p. 15. 

3 Ibid., p. 47. 
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to be noted that “Healing Through Vibration” is tied in 
therewith. 4 

1. Nectar of Immortality and Union With God.— 
Collier then turns unabashedly, in chapter nine, to the mys¬ 
teries of the East, and presents Paramhansa Yogananda, who 
wrote Metaphysical Meditations, Cosmic Chants, and Whispers 
From Eternity.* The Yogis are discussed, and soul liberation 
and “divine bliss through Yoga,” and the assertion is made: 
“Yoga has produced, in every a ge in India , men who are truly 
fre e, true Yogi-Christs” 8 

Collier then cites Swami (Master, Religious Teacher) 
Sivananda on “spiritual energy,” and the “Nirvikalpa,” “the 
state of super-consciousness,” “the Goal of life,” with “supreme 
peace and infinite, indestructible bliss.” Then follows Swami’s 
telltale statement, “The Y ogic stu d ent drink s the nectar of 
i mmortality.” 7 And further, “Yoga is the Science that teaches 
the method of joining the human spirit with God.” 8 

2. Tie-in With Ancient “Masters” and Theosophy.— 
Chapter ten is devoted to the Rosicrucians and the “Myster¬ 
ies of the Egyptians” and the ancient wonders in which the 
“Old Meets the New.” 8 Collier says the Rosicrucians “tell 
us there is only a single soul in the universe, which they term 
the universal soul or universal consciousness of God. Each of us 
possesses a part of the universal sou l” Again, they believe that 
“the human mind can travel from the bodyjo far-off jdaces and 
witness the events happening there.” 10 

Collier then comes, in chapter twelve, to “Astara and the 
New Age,” which is inseparably tied in with “Mediums and 


* Ibid., p. 48. 

ft Ibtd., pp. 85, 96, 99. Yon, an Indian philosophy, ii a technique or system of discipline 
by which the huma n soul may professedly attain per manent union with the Supreme Spirit 
by conte mplation and con centration. It stresses the duaiistic doctrine of the separative ness or 
matter and spirit, and hotdT that at first every spirit was individually eternal. It sets forth 
eight stages in the process, climaxing with complete liberation, and with matter and spirit 
wholly apart. The Yogis are reported to have marvelous powers, with knowledge of past and 
future. But the ultimate is attained only through a succession of rebirths. There is, however, 
now in some quarters a tendency to substitute a system of health culture for the original 
teachings. 

• Ibid., p. 99. 7 Ibid., p. 102. (Italics supplied.) 

8 Ibid., p. 105. ♦ Ibid., pp. 106.113. *>Ibid., pp. Ill, 112. 
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the Development of Mediumship.” u The “Brotherhood” and 
“Church” of Astara is described as a “Modern Mystery School, 
teaching Ancient Wisdom under the direct guidance of Mas¬ 
ters” of the spirit, using “trumpet mediumship” and trance 
techniques. 

Such Masters are alleged to “leave behind their physical 
bodies and travel in the astral to Astara.” ia They seek to lead 
souls to the “Gateway of Initiation.” Their followers are called 
Astrians. These include “Master Teachers” like “Rama,” from 
the Gobi Desert, and “Kut-Hu-Mi,” of Tibet, “who helped 
establish Theosophy.” 13 Also named are “Doctor Teachers,” 
and “Philosophers,” like “Pythagoras” and “Plato,” as well as 
“Master Jesus.” 14 Let us pause to scrutinize Theosophy, here 
mentioned, and observe its characteristics and claims and its 
operating principles. 

3. Theosophy—Immortality by Evolution Through 
Incarnation. —It should ever be remembered that Theo sophy 
is an esoteric r eligio n, or philosophy, based on the claim of 
special occult insight into divine nature—intuitive knowledge 
and direct communications transmitted by mahatmas, or 
sages. It is of distinctly Eastern origin, and is Buddhist and 
Hinduistic in “theology.” It derives its teachings from the 
Indi an sacred bo oks. In its modern form it was founded in 
1875 by Russian-born Helena Petrova Blavatsky (d. 1891), who 
sought out and correlated the mystic in Tibet, India, and 
Egypt. Her leading work, The Secret Doctrine (three vol¬ 
umes), is a classic among Western Theosophists. It is claimed 
that she had transcendent psychic powers. 

Her successor in America was Annie Ward Besant (d. 
1933), who declared man to be a “spark of Divinity encased in 
Matter.” 15 She believed in reincarnation, wrote of the “seven 
planes of progression” on the way to the Happy State, and of 


“ Ibid., p. 118. 

Ibid., pp. 123-125. 


M Ibid., p. 119. “ Ibid., pp. 120-122. 

15 Annie Besant, Man’s Life in Three Worlds, p. 3. 
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Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, Founder of Theosophy, and Annie Ward Besant, Her 
Successor—Immortality Through Progressive Reincarnations. 


absorption of soul and personality into the World Soul. She 
likewise held a pantheistic view of deity. Her views were 
distinctly Hinduistic and Buddhistic. 

Theosophy teaches an immortality based on evolution by 
reincar nation. M rs. Besant wrote that we all have “innate Di¬ 
vinity ... so that i n time all men become Christ.” 16 The 
brotherhood of initiates were to be scattered all over the 
world—West as well as East. This is being done. The heart of 
Theosophy is the doctrine of Karma—the Way, or Path, to¬ 
ward enlightenment and emancipation. It is defined as the “cy¬ 
clic process of emanation and evolving ascension," or ascend¬ 
ing the astral way by the aid of “secret divine wisdom." That is 
Theosophy. It is clearly a grafting of pagan Eastern thought 
upon the West. Its international headquarters are at Adyar, 
India. 


19 Besant, Is Theosophy Anli-Christian? p. 16. 
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4. The “I AM” Derivative Movement. —One derivative 
should perhaps be noted—the “I AM” movement, or emphasis, 
mentioned by both Collier and Spalding. It was founded by 
Guy W. Ballard and his wife, Edna, in 1934, through “revela¬ 
tions” from “Ascended Master St. Germain.” These experi¬ 
ences are told in a book called Unveiled Mysteries (1934). It 
claims the “Mighty I AM Presence” as “the source of all life 
and power,” made known through certain Ascended Masters, 
of whom “Jesus” was simply one. It is a conglomerate of Hin¬ 
duism, Theosophy, Spiritualism, and New Thought, and the 
“Great White Brotherhood” of the Himalayas. Salvation is put 
forth as “Ascension,” or becoming Ascended Masters. I AM 
stresses the Great Cosmic Being and the “god within.” 

“Decrees” directed to the Ascended Masters allegedly re¬ 
lease forces necessary to produce the desired results. Such take 
the place of prayer in the “I AM” groups. After a complete 
round of transmigrations the devotee becomes merged with the 
Eternal. The movement thus derives its teachings from The¬ 
osophy and Spiritualism, and anchors its beliefs in the messages 
of the Mahatmas. (In 1940 the movement was indicted for mail 
fraud and forbidden to use the mails.) 17 Such are the grop- 
ings of restless human hearts that become susceptible to such 
occult mysticism. 

5. Avowed Purpose Is to Prove Spiritualism. —Collier 
then comes, in sequence, to the important “Master Hilarion,” 
"'this Master who [allegedly] fostered the movement of Spirit¬ 
ualism over a hundred years ago” u In a claimed materializa¬ 
tion, “Hilarion,” working through Astara, gave this frank state¬ 
ment of purpose that none can gainsay: 

“My purpose has been, for many years now, to bring to the minds 
of men, through the religion of Spiritualism , a greater knowledge of 
immortality; to prove, chiefly through psychic phenomena, the existence 
of other worlds around you; to prove that those who have stepped out 


1T Charles S. Braden, “I Am” in An Encyclopedia of Religion, edited by Vergilius 
Ferm, p. 355j Braden, “The I AM Movement,” in These Also Believe, pp, 257-307: Gerald B. 
Bryan, Psychic Dictatorship in America. See also the various writings of the Ballaras, Germain 
Press. 

18 Collier, Make Your Own World , vol. 2, p. 125. (Italics supplied.) 
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of their physical bodies and live on in the spirit realms can return to 
prove the immortality of the souL . . . 

“My major concern has been to prove that your immediate family 
lives on after the transition called death. Bringing Spiritualism into 
reality has been my goal ** 19 

Hilarion declared that he devotes himself to “establishing 
a universal belief in psychic phenomena/’ M and designated 
“Robert” to “demonstrate communication with the world of 
spirit.” * Such language admits of no misunderstanding. Such 
connections and relationships are inconcealable. It is the lie 
of Eden boldly reasserted. It is simply unmitigated Spiritual¬ 
ism, which we have discussed in depth. 

6. Astara—Blending of All Religions. —After touching 
on the “mighty Law of Karma,” Collier reverts again to Master 
Rama, from the Gobi Desert, who declares to the Astarians: 

“Astara is a home of all religions. Holding to no exoteric dogma, 
Astara embraces the esoteric teachings of all religions. Astara follows 
after the leadership of Jesus, but pays reverent homage to the Saints 
of all religions/* ” 

That specifically includes the Eastern occult. Rama also 
dwells on a “Yogic exercise” for “spiritual power.” Then there is 
Zo-Ser, of “Egyptian antiquity,” purportedly “once a ruler of 
Egypt,” gifted with the “powers of healing,” stressing the 
“Great Cosmic Sun,” 83 with counsel to the “Disciples of the 
Flame.” “ And along with these are other emissaries from the 
“realms of spirit,” who bring “sensitized vibrations.” 85 

After a chapter (14) on “Psychian a,” the “mail-order 
religion,” and its “I talked with God” key phrase, founded by 
Frank Rob i nson in 1929, and boasting a phenomenal spread,” 
Collier notes in chapter 15 how the late Douglas K. DeVorss 
(d. 1953) built up one of America’s largest “Metaphysical pub¬ 
lishing houses,” the “largest metaphysical book wholesaler in 
the world”—with six thousand retail outlets, emphasizing 
“Unity,” for example, and publishing such works as Spalding’s 

M Ibid., p. 126. (Italics supplied.) 30 Ibid., p. 131. 


» Ibid. 

21 Ibid., p. 127. (Italics supplied.) 

32 Ibid., pp. 127, 128. (Italics supplied.) 


“ Ibid., p. 132. 

* Ibid., p. 134. 

38 Ibid., pp. 145-148. 
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Life and Teaching of the Masters of the Far East, already 
noted. This work of DeVorss, Collier says, has now made Los 
Angeles the “metaphysical hub of the world.’' DeVorss printed 
more than one thousand different books for the metaphysically- 
minded.* 1 

In Collier’s volume three, with its “Light from the East,” 
extensive excerpts from Spalding appear. 38 Here he “quotes” 
the purported materialized “Jesus” as saying that as “God is 
divine,” so “man, His true son, born in His image and likeness, 
is as truly divine as the Father is divine .” Further, that “this 
divinity is the true Christ that every man sees and perceives, 
as in himself and in all of God's children " That is the other 
of the twin lies of Eden. 

It is therefore obvious that penetrations of the pagan oc¬ 
cultism of the East are aggressively permeating and intermin¬ 
gling with the metaphysicism of the West, both being based 
on the common denominator of Spiritualism’s contentions of 
the divinity of man, the immortality of the soul, and the return 
of the disembodied spirits of the dead. Thus the net is being 
woven that is destined to ensnare all who are not rooted and 
grounded in the writings of the Inspired Word as to the true 
origin, nature, and destiny of man. 

7. Unity—Reincarnation Results in Immortality.— 
The Unity School of Christianity was founded in 1889 by 
Charles and Myrtle Fillmore, and is really a cross between 
New Thought and Christian Science. It relies on the power 
of the press and speaks through millions of tracts, pamphlets, 
and magazines. It now claims two million members, with “five 
million readers for its various periodicals.” It is Am erica’s 
biggest “mail-order religion.” It is eclectic, drawing from all 
faiths and philosophies, particularly the Eastern. The Fill- 
mores studied New Thought, Theosophy, Rosicrucianism, 
Christian Science, Spiritualism, and Hinduism. Unity was the 


” Ibid „ pp. 149-153. 

® ibid., vol. 3. pp. 112-117. 

® Ibid., pp. IIP, 117. (Italics supplied.) 
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result—a complex of ancient concepts but moving in a new 
direction. 

Fillmore, who had been “healed ” by Christian Science, 
launched a journal in 1889 called Modern Thought. In 1890 
it was changed to Christian Science Thought, which title was 
protested by Mary Baker Eddy. So it continued simply as 
Thought. But its affinity is more with New Thought, with cur¬ 
rent emphasis increasingly on health, prosperity, and happi¬ 
ness. It finally developed into a church, or sect. 

But let us peer into the heart of Unity. It teaches that all 
thought goes back to God, who is impersonal “Principle, Law, 
Being, Mind, Spirit, All Good, Omnipotent, Omniscient, Un¬ 
changeable, Creator, Father, Cause, and Source of all that is.” 
In the mind is found the “meeting ground for man and God.” 
Man is declared to be a son of God , filled with Christ-conscious- 
ness . God exercises His attributes “through the inner conscious¬ 
ness of the universe and man.” 30 A true spiritual b ody rep laces 
the physical body when man actually becomes like Christ. This 
transformation takes place through a series of r eincarnations 
a nd regeneration s. 

Unity helpfully stresses avoidance of anything that in¬ 
jures the body, and encourages good health habits. But it re- 
d uces Jes us to t he l evel of a mere m an, who had within him 
the “per fect Christ idea,” and declares “the same Christ idea is 
in every man.” So all men are miniature Christs. But it boldly 
teaches reincarnation . resultin g in immortality. Note it: 

“We believe that the dissolution of spirit, soul and body, caused by 
death, is annulled by rebirth of the same spirit and soul in another 
body here on earth. We believe the repeated incarnations of man to be a 
merciful provision of our loving Father to the end that all may have the 
opportunity to attain immortality through regeneration , as did Jesus. 
‘This corruptible must put on incorruption.’ ” 31 

This too is a thoroughly pagan Eastern occult view, which 
has successfully penetrated the West and is widely professed. 


( 90 Metaphysical Bible Dictionary (Unity School o( Christianity, Kansas City, Missouri), 
81 Unity's Statement of Faith, Art. 22. (Italics supplied.) 
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A glance at the church-service pages of most Sunday newspa¬ 
pers discloses the number and the variety of the Occult 
groups locally. 

8. Significance of “Great Light” From the “East.”— 
Collier c loses volume three by adverting again to Egypt’s 
“G reat Pyramid ” and its measurement “forecasts,” calling it a 
matchless ‘Tible in Stone, ” with the story set forth in The 
Miracle of the Ages . The Pyramid is eulogized as embodying an 
“imposing list of prophecies of historical events.” M That is the 
parting glimpse of Collier’s portrayal of the “Great Light in 
[and from] the East.” 33 

II. BaM’ism Bears Telltale Spiritualist Marks 

Th e 1840’s appear to have been the launching point not 
on ly of Mode rn Spiritualism but of certain related movements 
in other la nds that have definite Spiritualist connotations. For 
instance there was Bahi’ism—a movement for re ligious and 
social reform launched in Persia in 1844, with an Islamic back- 
ground. But Bahd’ism was first calle d Babism, 84 aft er an ea rlier 
leader wh o claimed to be the forerunner of the coming prophet, 
much as John the Baptist preceded Jesus. Babism gained so 
much momentum that both the Persian government and the 
church became alarmed and took drastic action. The Babist 
leader, called the “Bab” (Arabic for gate or door), was 
thrown into prison and later martyred in 1850, and his fol¬ 
lo wers. called Babis. were subjected to mass murde r. 

But the Bab had foretold the coming of a “Greater One” 
to carry forward the cause. So they regrouped, and changed 
the form and the name to Baha’is in 1863, under th e leadership 
of Bahd'u’llah (the glory^or splendor, of God), as the last and 
greatest of “God’s manifestations.” The Baha'is, or followers 


33 Collier, Make Your Own World, pp. 199, 200. 

Ibid., p. 201. 

34 About 150 years ago many in Persia looked for the imminent reincarnation of the 
twelfth Imam, or prophet. In 1819 Mirza Ali Muhammed claimed to be the “Bab” to the 
knowledge of divine truth, and the forerunner of the coming Imam. 



























of this new prophet, believed that_the last dispensation in the 
history of the world began in 1844—the “new day of God”— 
with Bahi'u’114h as the ultimate fulfillment of the prophecies 
of the sacred books concerning the coming of the Messiah. 86 

1. Wilmette Temple Symbolizes Oneness of Religions. 
—From Baghdad, Bahaism began to take on international 
dimensions, spreading to Turkey, China, India, Arabia, and 
Europe. It is now operating in “nearly every country of the 
world,” and claims more than a million adherents.” In 1921 
an American headquarters was established at Wilmette, near 
Chicago, Illinois, w here a Bahi’i Temple was erected 87 over¬ 
looking Lake Michigan. They have centers in some one thou¬ 
sand five hundred cities and towns in the United States, and 
their official organ is Star of the West. 

The Wilmette Temple is a combination of mosque, 
cathedral, and synagogue. It is nonagonal in form, its struc- 

86 J. / E. Esslemont, Bahd’u’Udh and the New Era, pp. 261 ff. See also William M. 
MUler, Bahd'ism; J. R. Richards, The Religion of the Baha’is; Bahai World Faith, Selected 
Writings. 

36 Jan K. Van Baalen, The Chaos of the Cults, p. 130. 

37 Mirza Ahmad Sohrab, “The Bahai Cause, in Versilius Ferm, Living Schools of 
Religion, pp, 309-314. See also F. E. Mayer, The Religious Bodies of America (4th ed.), “The 
Bahai Faitfi,” pp. 567, 568; Baha’i World. 
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tural number being nine—having nine piers, nine pillars (s ym- 
bolizing the nine living religions of the world), and nine 
arches. It is situated in a park with nine sides, nine avenues, 
nine gateways, and nine fountains. 88 It is designed to visual¬ 
ize the “oneness” of th e great religions of the world, and of 
mankind, merged through Baha'ism. It holds that all are of 
God. By entering any one door of the temple and walking 
straight forward, one meets at the center under a great dome 
all others who enter by the other doors. Baha’ism is thus a 
s yncretism a sserting the “unity of all religions.” Moreover, on 
two of the nine sides of the temple the words are inscribed, “The 
earth is but one country; and mankind its citizens—I have 
made Death a Messenger-of-joy, wherefore doest thou grieve.” 88 
That affords an inkling of its emphasis. 

2. Communion of Living With the Dead. —The essence 
of Baha’ism, of primary concern to us, is embodied in a series 
of principles of “unity”—unity of thought, truth, religion, 
mankind, the two worlds, and science. Baha ists hold that the 
world was produced by divine “emanation,” with man as the 
product of a long process of ev olution. T hey assert that death 
is me rely a new birth th rough which the soul enters into the 
larger life, where it continues its growth until it reaches perfec¬ 
tion. The body is but a temporary housing for the soul. 

Baha’ism holds to a pantheis ti c, i mpersonal God as the 
source of everything. And since God is all in all, there is no 
room for evil—evil being but the absence of good. Again, evil 
is only imperfection. It all has a strangely familiar ring. More¬ 
over, truth is held to be a progressive revelation through the 
ages, manifested through all creeds. Thus God is said to have 
spoken through Zoroaster, Mohammed, Buddha, Moses, and 
Christ—all of whom are equally revered. But Moses and Christ 
had not yet reached full and complete knowledge in the revela¬ 
tion of truth. That was reserved for Abdu’l-Baha’. So they add 

38 Frank S. Mead, Handbook of Denominations in the United States, art. “Bahi’i,” 
pp. 24, 25. 

38 John W. Ring, “Andrew Jackson Davis—The Poughkeepsie Seer,” in Centennial 
Book of Modem Spiritualism in America, p. 56. 
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to Jesus’ words. Such is Baha’ism’s exotic flair. It is Eastern 
mysticism, though in America it is largely decked in Western 
garb. Just note: 

“The collective center has always appeared in the Orient. Abraham, 
Moses, Christ, Muhammad were collective centers of their day and 
time, and all arose in the east. 

Today’s Bahd’u’llah [Bahi’ism's founder] is the collective center 
of unity for all mankind, and the splendor of His light has likewise 
dawned from the east. He founded the oneness of humanity in Persia!” 40 

3. Constant Intercommunication With Other World. 
—Baha’ism specifically teaches that the spirit of man proceeds 
from a pantheistic god, and establishes the union of each 
spirit with the eternal spirit. The body, discarded at “death,” 
is held to be simply the covering of the “indestructible” soul. 
And the liberation of the spirit is declared to be entrance 
upon a “limitless” experience. Life after death is believed to 
be the intensified continuation of this life. And progression in 
salvation is promised after death—“infinite progress in perfec¬ 
tions through the limitless worlds of God.” 41 This proffered 
perfection is attained, allegedly, by a continual evolutionary 
process after death, with hope and assurance for all. 

But, far more significant, there is believed to be constant 
and inevitable communion between embodied and disembod¬ 
ied souls. These authoritative Baha’ist quotations, in support, 
must suffice: 

“All those living on earth, and those who have passed through the 
change of death, belong to one and the same organism. Separation from 
those we love is, therefore, a bodily separation only. Between the seen 
and the unseen there is a constant intercommunication .” 43 

“When we are in receptive condition . . . when the soul is lighdy 
tethered to the body, messages can reach us from the other world, and 
are flashed into the waking consciousness .” 43 

Such the Baha’ists call the “oneness of the two worlds.” 
And again: “The soul continues its life and activity after its 


40 Shoghi Effendi, God Is Man 1 * Goal, p. 4. (Italics supplied.) 

41 Florence Pinchon, Baha'i Teachings on Life After Death, p. 13. 
43 Ibid. 

43 Ibid., p. 14. 
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separation from the physical body, in worlds where time and 
space, as sense impressions, cease to exist/’ 41 

That is Baha’ism. Its close kinship to Spiritualism is ap¬ 
parent. So again we see the intermingling of East and West. 
It is unquestionably a Spiritualist affiliate. 

« lbid. t p. 15. 



CHAPTER SIXTY 


Utilizing New Techniques— 


Operating Within the Churches 


We now return to developments in Christendom, and 
particularly in North America. Spiritualism is adroitly adapt¬ 
able to changing conditions and contingencies. It either oper¬ 
ates in the open or goes underground, as occasion indicates. It 
functions both outside the churches and maneuvers from 
within. It can be secular, religious, or scientific. It is equally 
effective in benighted pagan lands and in Christendom, in 
Catholic countries and Protestant strongholds, where ignorance 
prevails and where erudition is at its peak. Utilizing its multi¬ 
ple forms and channels, it sweeps on with increasing success. 
There is nothing quite like it. 

I. Spiritualist Inroads Through “Spiritual Frontiers Fellowship” 

One of its recent adaptations, a seemingly innocuous but 
actually subversive movement spiritually, is the recently es¬ 
tablished Spiritual Frontiers Fellowship, 1 founded in March, 
1956. Its frankly stated purpose, in the editorial masthead of 
its official journal, is: “To encourage the study within the 


1 The Fellowship was launched by “three men in particular—Albin Bro, missionary and 
educator, Paul Higgins, Methodist pastor, and Arthur Ford, ordained clergyman and inter¬ 
nationally known medium. It was modeled somewhat after the older British counterpart, the 
Churches Fellowship for Psychical Study. While no Spiritualists are on the executive com¬ 
mittee of the American Spiritual Frontiers Fellowship, they are not barred from membership. 
The Fellowship believes that the gifts of “sensitives" should be encouraged, and used. (See 
W. E. Mann, “Spiritual Frontiers Fellowship,’* The Christian Century, March 12, 1958, pp. 
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Spiritualism Successfully Penetrates the Churches as Clerical Groups Fraternize 
With Spiritualists in Seminars. 


Churches of psychic phenomena as related to personal immor¬ 
tality 9 spiritual healing, and prayer/' s 

With officers and an executive council of twenty-four, 
more than half of whom are clergymen of the Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Congregationalism Episcopalian, Baptist, and 


3 Editorial Statement, Spiritual Frontiers (vol. 3, no. 3), May-June, 1958, p. 2. (Italics 
supplied.) 
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other Christian churches, it is really a front organization, or 
fringe movement, for the inculcation of spiritistic principles 
and practices in the established churches. It operates through 
conferences, seminars, and lectures, with research groups and 
recommended literature. A single issue of its journal, Spiritual 
Frontiers (May-June, 1958), reporting the '‘Spring Confer¬ 
ence” of 1958, contains the following startling features. 

1. Reincarnation Naively Taught at Frontiers Con¬ 
ference. —The 1958 conference, held in a Methodist church 
in Chicago, first heard an address on “Man’s Spiritual Quest,” 8 
by Hugh L. Cayce, who teaches reincarnation. Said Cayce: 
“We are in a physical body.” A “psychically sensitive person” 
can move out into “the realm of mind, and spirit while in an 
unconscious state,” and “report back on conditions . . . any¬ 
where in the world.” * 4 5 Man, he maintained, was “created” to 
be a “spiritual being.” He was “not made for Earth and not 
limited to Earth.” Moreover, he was “created long before he 
came to this world and was caught here in physical life for only 
a comparatively short time” the soul then “returning to the 
consciousness of God and to the spiritual realm.” 6 He likewise 
refers to “memories of lives farther back than this life,” and 
speaks of “a world of higher mind, a superconscious or Over- 
Soul.” 0 That, of course, is simply reincarnationism. 

2. In Touch With Loved Ones in Spiritual Realm.— 
The then-president of the Fellowship, Methodist pastor Dr. 
Paul L. Higgins, speaking on “The Communion of Saints,” 
boldly stated that “even death cannot separate us from our 
dear ones who have gone to the heavenly realms, for we can be 
in touch with them.” 7 

He cited Tertullian as advocating “actual communion with 
the souls gone to the heavenly realm.” This was, he added, 
“part of the life of the early Church.” 8 He said he was “aware” 
of the “presence ... of loved ones, though they were not visible 

* Ibid., p. 5 . 6 Ibid., p. 6. 

* Ibid. 7 Ibid. 

5 Ibid., pp. 5, 6. (Italics supplied.) 8 Ibid., p. 7. 
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to the physical eye.” 9 He claims that “many great saints of 
the church have had communication with the spirit world.” 10 

3. “Frontiers” Editor on “Methods of Psychic Re¬ 
search.”— Reverend Dr. Edmond G. Dyett, editor of Spiritual 
Frontiers, speaking on psychic research, discussed candidly “the 
survival of human personality after death” 11 and “the life be¬ 
yond the physical.” He referred to Dr. Rhine’s parapsychology 
researches 12 and “life beyond the physical,” 13 and also to Here- 
ward Carrington’s “psychic survival,” “trance control,” and “the 
possibility of self-conscious survival after death.”' 4 The “case” 
is being built up, he held, for “personal continuity of life.” “ 

4. Medium Ford’s Adroitly Frank “Talk.”— Interna¬ 
tionally famous American Spiritualist medium Arthur Ford 
made the following uninhibited points in one of the high lights 
of the conference: 

“When we explore the psychic faculties we are not dabbling in some¬ 
thing new and strange. We are just trying to remind the people in the 
churches of something that has always been part of the Christian Gospel, 
but has been neglected for centuries ." 18 

The “basic meaning” of “psychic” is “breath of God,” 
“that which makes man a living soul.” It is “a common endow¬ 
ment of the human race.” 

“Mediums are not unique people.” All spiritual people 
“may truly be called mediums.” 

“Christianity began with psychic phenomena in the experi¬ 
ence of the disciples on the Day of Pentecost.” They are the 
“gifts of the Spirit.” 

The “real ‘Communion of Saints’ ” is “between the two 
sides of life.” 

“We have a spiritual body as well as a physical body. In this spiritual 
body we rise from earth when death releases it from the physical. That 
is what the resurrection of the body means to me. In that spiritual 
body as our vehicle of expression we go on through eternity /' 17 


* ibid. ibid. 

10 Ibid. 16 Ibid., p. 9. 

u Ibid., p. 8. 18 Ibid. 

1! On Rhine, see this work, chapter 54. 17 Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 

13 Spiritual Frontiers , May-June, 1958, p. 8. 
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“Our continued life” will go on “with ever increasing fel¬ 
lowship with God.” 

In a Cleveland area seminar Ford demonstrated extra¬ 
sensory perceptions in “getting messages from the unseen 
world for various persons in the audience of about 150.” “ Many 
were “impressed” by the demonstration. And with all of these 
gatherings healing services are conducted. 

5. “Book Review” and “Notes” on the Psychic.— The 
“Book Review” was on Nothing So Strange , the autobiography 
of Spiritualist Arthur Ford, with Margueritte H. Bro as collab¬ 
orator. “Excommunicated” from the Baptist Church at six¬ 
teen, Ford early became— 

“aware of his peculiar ability to foresee things that would come about; 
and this puzzled and alarmed him, because he suspected if people 
knew about it, he would be regarded as a touch peculiar /* * 10 

Developing his “particular abilities,” he gives his “philos¬ 
ophy of life,” and— 

“stoutly maintains we are all psychic, and that we may develop the ability 
to use extra sensory perception s much as he has, by following his sug¬ 
gestions which come from his own lifetime of practice in the field .'* 80 

The “Notes on Books” for lending includes The Power 
of Faith Healing , Psychic and Divine , by Shaw Desmond, the 
British psychic; Healing the Mind, on “Extra-Sensory Percep¬ 
tion,” by Dr. R. Connell and Geraldine Cummins; Towards 
the Hereafter, by R. M. Lester; The Case for Psychic Survival, 
by Hereward Carrington, dealing with “psychic research,” the 
“medium” and the “control”; and Unbidden Guests, by W. O. 
Stevens, on “psychic phenomena.” 111 

6. “Book Service” Specializes in the Psychic.— The 
“Book Service,” on the back page, lists, among others, for sale: 

The Case for Psychic Survival (Carrington) 

You Will Survive After Death (Sherwood Eddy) 


iota., p. iu. 
*>Ibid., p. 11. 

* Ibid. 


» Ibid., pp. 12, 13. 
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Nothing So Strange (Ford and Bro) 

Psychical Research, and The Imprisoned Splendor (R. C. 
Johnson) 

The Psychic Message of the Scriptures (T. Rowland 
Powel) 

Immortality, The Scientific Evidence (Alson J. Smith) 

You Will Live After Death (Sherman). 23 

Such is the startling interpenetration of the churches with 
metaphysical precepts and practices that are but thinly veiled 
Spiritualism. Its acceptance is very widespread, and goes hand 
in hand with open and avowed Spiritualism. 

7. Continuing Emphasis on Psychic and Spiritistic.— 
Three years later (September, 1961) Spiritual Frontiers re¬ 
ported on its annual conference at Chicago. Four extracts must 
suffice, showing the unchanging emphasis. 

Presbyterian editor of Church Management, the late Dr. 
William H. Leach, speaking on “The Relationship of Psychic 
Research in the Church/’ and touching on “outer space and 
inner man” and “extra sensory perceptions” and “psychic com¬ 
munication,” declared: 

“If two people can use telepathy on earth, as so many do, then 
co mmunication should be poss ible be tween the living and those who 
survive after death. 

“For these reasons I say the Church needs much research in these 
realms—prayer, spiritual healing and psyc hic commu nications. It will 
not be an easy battle to get the Churches to accept this." ” 

But, he adds, the message of Spiritual Frontiers Fellow¬ 
ship is “gaining recognition,” and such studies will “eventually 
establish” themselves in the thinking of the churches. 44 

Physician John W. Aitken, becoming interested through 
Spiritualist Arthur Ford’s book, started a study group, believ¬ 
ing that “communication with the dead is possible.” He had 
Ford “spend some time with the group,” giving “messages” 
and discussing communications with the “other side.” Aitken 

22 Ibid., p. 16. 

23 Ibid. (vol. 6, no. 6), September, 1961, p. 4. (Italics supplied.) 

* Ibid. 
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says frankly that evidence of the “psychic” has “tremendous 
implications for all religions.” He states that— 

“it proves that a man has spiritual nature and that death does not 
end one's life. And I am grateful to Spiritualists for keeping this real¬ 
ization alive through the years.”* 

What candor! What clearer acknowledgment of common 
ground with Spiritualism could be made! 

Metaphysicist George C. LeGros, speaking on “Metaphys¬ 
ical Prayer,” and reaching up into the “ocean of God,” candidly 
remarked: 

“Our immediate lesson is to move out into the world of spirit, and 
out of the world of matter. How can anyone doubt that there is continua¬ 
tion of life for the true self, the divine self, after it throws off the physical 
body? Many of us hold this conviction based on psychic experiences 
which to us seem sufficient proof of continuing life” * 

Here again the innate divinity of man is linked to the im¬ 
mortality of the soul. The two are constantly in conjunction. 

And Engineer John R. Haile, at a Los Angeles meeting of 
“members only,” declared that we are “on the threshold of a 
great new age . . . if the human soul has only half a chance 
to really come into its own.” 27 

8. Spiritualist Books Interspersed in List.— After an 
announcement that Dr. Harmon H. Bro and “Rev. Arthur 
Ford” (Spiritualist) would be the speakers at the “Midwest 
Fall Seminar,” the “Library Notes” lists in its “New Addi¬ 
tions,” The Evidence for Survival From Claimed Memories of 
Former Incarnations (1961), by Ian Stevenson. 28 And the 
“Book Service List” includes two volumes by Spiritualist 
W. Stainton Moses —Spirit Teachings and More Spirit Teach¬ 
ings; also Leslie D. Weatherhead’s The Case for Reincarna¬ 
tion. The tenor of the list may be judged by such titles as 
More Than We Are (Bro); Life Beyond the Sunset (Buell); 
The Supreme Adventure (Crookall); The Bible as Psychic 
History (Elliott); Life After Death (Harlow); and The Un- 


® Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 37 Ibid., p. 7 

26 Ibid., p. 5. (Italics supplied.) 28 Ibid., p. 10. 
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obstructed Universe (White).® It is significant that certain of 
these books are advertised in standard Spiritualist literature. 

9. “Third Birth” and “Next Dimension.” —In the May, 
1962, issue, the address of vice-president Rev. Roy A. Burk¬ 
hart, at the 1962 annual conference, on “A Faith Greater 
Than Life,” refers to “the experience we erroneously call 
death.” 80 This “greater faith” is to see death as the “third 
birth,” the “next dimension”—an expression thrice used. And 
he cites the resurrection of Christ on Easter morning as prov¬ 
ing that “death is a lie.” 31 And in the report of the retiring 
president (Rev. George Wright) Arthur Ford is referred to as 
a “speaker and sensitive ” M Such are the current penetrations 
of Spiritualism within the churches. 

II. Fellowship’s “Psychic Knock at Church’s Door” 

Further confirmation of the growing interpenetration of 
the churches with the psychic appeared in a syndicated As¬ 
sociated Church Press article, released July 15, 1962. Written 
by a successful “writer-editor in religious education,” Frances 
Dunlap Heron, the article is revealingly titled, “Psychic Knock 
at Church's Door.” It attests the growing conviction concern¬ 
ing the “immortality” of the “human spirit.” The author be¬ 
came fully persuaded through friends on both sides of the At¬ 
lantic, but chiefly through the Spiritual Frontiers Fellowship, 
that her 19-year-old deceased son, Don, “is alive!” 33 

The focal point of this widespread group study by clergy¬ 
men and laymen in the churches, with its “thousands of seek¬ 
ers,” is frankly “psychic research.” Such groups have come to 
look upon the Bible as “a record of man-and-God commun¬ 
ion” through extrasensory perception (ESP), and hold that 
a great many with spiritual aptitudes “can become ‘mediums’ 
or ‘sensitives,’ capable of communication with ‘discarnates.' ” 84 



» Ibid., p. 4. 
" Ibid., p. 5. 
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Telltale terms like “preco gniti on/ 1 “clairvoyance/’ “clairaudi- 
e nce/ ’ and “tele pathy ” punctuate the article. The press, Mrs. 
Heron states, has moved from exposing “mediums” to “inter¬ 
viewing a sensitive like Arthur Ford, or Peter Hurkos, the 
psychometrist" Big-name publishers are producing books on 
the psychic, 86 which are sedulously studied in these circles. 
And all this is outside the distinct Spiritualist organization. 

1. From Psychic Societies to Church Penetrations.— 
Mrs. Heron declares that the “Church itself was born at Pente¬ 
cost in a rush of wind and flame and Spirit-filled utterances.” 87 
She reminds us that Queen Victoria ’s belief in “spirit commu¬ 
nication” was established “through trance medium Robert 
James Lees.” She then rehearses the founding of the British 
Society for Psychical Research in 1882, by Cambridge scholar 
F. W. H. Myers, who held that human personality survives 
bodily death, and how men like Sir William Crookes, Sir 
Oli ver Lodg e, and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle became full- 
fledged believers in spirit communication. Then came the 
American Society for Psychical Research, in 1888. Shortly after, 
J. B. Rhine, of Duke University, was “exploring human sur¬ 
vival after death.” M 

But the climax is reached with the formation of the Spir¬ 
itual Frontiers Fellowship in 1956, constituting the “psychic 
knock” at the “churches’ Door.” The Fellowship seeks to spon¬ 
sor and explore this “mystical experience within the church, 
wherever these experiences relate to , . . personal survival” 
and all that such involves. It has already passed the fifteen-hun¬ 
dred-member mark, and i s established within all major d e¬ 
n omination s. Mrs. Heron gives a listing of certain leading 
mem bers— nationally and often internationally known men, 
such as Sherwood Ed dy, Marc us B ach. Hornell Hart, Henry 
Leiper, Harm on Bro , and Roy Burkhart, together with the in- 

« Ibid., p. 3. 

88 Prychometry is defined in Webster as “divination of facts concerning an object or 
its owner ^through ^contact with, or proximity to, the object.” 
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temationally known psychic medium, or “sensitive,” Rev. Ar¬ 
thur Ford, whom she praises as the “spiritual-awareness apos¬ 
tle to the churches.” 88 

His “control personality,” named Fletcher, “takes over 
his body and voice and transmits messages between discarnates 
and earth dwellers”—with the “psychic gift” referred to as 
“the breath of God in each person.” 40 As to “how” the com¬ 
munication “takes place,” it is an “out-of-the-body process.” 
Mrs. Heron asserts: 

“Telepathy, on which the psychic door hinges, holds the 
key.” 41 

Then the question is posed: 

“If, as Jesus demonstrated, the personality survives physi¬ 
cal death, then cannot there be communication between a 
personality in our world and one in the spirit world?”" 

Her answer is an unequivocal Yes . 

2. Contacts Between Two Worlds Established.— Re¬ 
ferring to the “physical body” and the “spiritual body,” the 
one interpenetrated by the other, and “vibrations” and “aura- 
radiations,” " Mrs. Heron asserts, using Ford as an example: 

“When the physical body dies, the spirit is believed to inhabit the 
etheric body, dwelling in a spirit world that interpenetrates our 
physical field of consciousness, on higher rates of vibration than are 
normally perceptible to our senses. Arthur Ford, in trance, projects with 
his spiritual body and makes contact with the invisible.” 44 

She refers to “hunger for faith based on knowledge,” in 
this field, as being “far more widespread than is commonly 
publicized,” and illustrates it by telling of how— 

“in Greenwood, South Carolina, recently 174 men turned out for a 
7 a.m. breakfast to hear Arthur Ford speak on psychic phenomena and 
religion. In that Bible Belt town every Protestant minister and the Roman 
Catholic priest were present!” 45 

Such, Mrs. Heron says, is its “revitalizing influence.” 


» Ibid., p. 6. 
« Ibid. 

41 Ibid., p. 7. 
" Ibid. 


48 Ibid. 

44 Ibid. 

« Ibid., p. 8. 
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3. Persuaded Personally Through Ford “Sittings."— 
Mrs. Heron asserts that "only an open-minded attitude" will 
"speed the progress of psychic research within the churches." 
She tells how personal “sittings with Arthur Ford, corrobo¬ 
rated by two gracious Christian women sensitives in Britain, 
have proved that our son is still a living personality.” 48 And 
she adds, "In Ford's daylit room our Don joins us with loving, 
unselfish concern." 47 There "he” admonishes them, "Don’t 
ever think of me [Don] as being in a cemetery.” 48 And he fur¬ 
ther counsels them to learn to "communicate directly" with 
him, without having to use Ford. And he urges Mrs. Heron to 
"tell people there's life after death . Everything before is pre¬ 
liminary. . . . I’ll be here to wait for you." * * And, “Don” says 
significantly, on the broader aspect: "Some of us [in the spirit 
world] are bombarding the minds of the UN delegates. It’s 
easier to get through to the Africans than to some of the 
Europeans." 60 

That too is significant—not only church but state con¬ 
tacts. It is actual, but thinly veiled Spiritualism—Spiritualism’s 
trojan horse. 

Such are some of Spiritualism’s successful current proce¬ 
dures and penetrations under the sponsorship of the Spiritual 
Frontiers Fellowship. Revolutionary changes are obviously 
taking place within the churches, of which most Christians are 
scarcely aware. The far-reaching significance of these current 
developments must not be overlooked. Spiritualism is farther 
advanced toward its goal of universal penetration and per¬ 
suasion than most of us realize. We are in an hour of fateful 
transition. The coming crisis, which we have already surveyed, 
impends. It constitutes a call to awaken to a realization of its 
bearing on earth’s last events. It is a summons to recognize, 
repudiate, and expose Spiritualism in all its forms. 


Ibid. (Italics supplied.) 
" Ibid., p. 9. 

« Ibid., p. 10. 

* Ibid. 

“ Ibid. 
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III. African Newspaper Symposium Champions Spiritualism 

Agitation on the popular level breaks out frequently, even 
in faraway places. For example: The Salisbury (Rhodesia) 
Sunday Mail of April 8, 1962, carried a front-page feature story 
quoting the Anglican Dean of Salisbury, the Very Reverend 
G. A. ffrench-Beytagh, as declaring that he “did not believe in 
spirit existence after death/* or in “life after death for the non- 
baptized/* He asserted, furthermore, that “there was no spirit 
body that would go drifting up to heaven.** And he stated flatly 
that he “did not believe in Spiritualism/’ and did not think that 
there were “any Anglican bishops who believe in Spiritual¬ 
ism.” 61 The declaration caused quite a furor, with a wave of 
dissent resulting. 

Preponderant View for Spirit Survival and Spiritual¬ 
ism.— The next week the Sunday Mail (April 15) presented a 
clerical symposium headed, “Now the Churches Answer the 
Dean/* referring to his assertions of the previous week. Method¬ 
ist, Anglican, Roman Catholic, and Presbyterian clergymen, as 
well as the Salvation Army leader, together with the three Spir¬ 
itualist representatives, answered the Dean. Without excep¬ 
tion they all held to continuing life after death. One Spiritual 
ist cited the British “Churches Fellowship for Psychical Study,’* 
with the bishop of Southwark as vice-president, and twelve 
other bishops among its patrons. These were enumerated, as 
of Bath, Wells, Birmingham, Carlisle, Chichester, Exeter, Pe¬ 
terborough, Sheffield, Truro, Wakefield, Worcester, Pittsburgh 
(U.S.A.), and London. 

Another Spiritualist referred to the Church of England 
Report on Spiritualism, and stated that the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Dr. Cosmos Lang, at a seance after his death, 
allegedly appeared and expressed his personal belief in Spir¬ 
itualism. And the third Spiritualist claimed to be “the reincar¬ 
nation of an Egyptian Priestess of 4500 years ago.” 63 These 
voices were from “religious leaders/* 


61 Salisbury (Rhodesia) Sunday Mail, April 8, 1962. 


“ Ibid., April 15. 
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The following week, upon invitation, Sunday Mail read¬ 
ers took up the “Big Debate”—with more than one hundred 
responses. One held that “reincarnation” is the “most likely 
theory” of continuing life. Two others told of having received 
“spirit messages,” one being “convinced we all live again in 
another world.” Another wrote that “messages . . . through 
Spiritualism have helped me a great deal.” Still another as¬ 
serted that “psychic research” has proved the case for “im¬ 
mortality.” " So the debate continued. The preponderant view 
was that of continued life after death—with approval of Spir¬ 
itualism. Thus the majority newspaper view, in Salisbury is 
Immortal-Soulist—with Spiritualism sanctioned. 

" Ibid ., April 22. 



CHAPTER SIXTY-ONE 


Spiritualism’s Role 


in Earth’s Closing Conflict 


I. Latter-Day Eruption of Renegade “Spirit” Activities 

“Now the Spirit [singular, the Holy Spirit] speaketh expressly, that 
in the latter times some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to 
seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils” (1 Tim. 4:1), 

This text locates the time, identifies the character, and 
pictures an onslaught of “spirits” in a momentous “latter-times” 
development. Their influence is seductive and disastrous, for 
they have departed from “the faith.” A sweeping departure, 
by such, from “the faith”—note the definite article, the true 
Bible-based Christian faith—is to characterize the “latter 
times” of earth’s history, the epoch that culminates in the Sec¬ 
ond Advent. And that is the period in which we now live. The 
supreme apostasy of the ages is to manifest itself in the church 
just before the return of Christ (2 Thess. 2:3-10). And this 
departing from the revealed truths of Scripture is bound 
up with the paralleling dissemination of “lies in hypocrisy” 
(1 Tim. 4:2). Such is the prophetic picture. 

As we have already seen. Spiritualism has radically de¬ 
parted from the Christian faith. It has renounced every funda- 
menta l tenet and provision of Christianit y. Note this depar¬ 
ture again, for it is fundamental, and fatal. It has rejected the 
Bible as the Inspired Word of God. It has departed from be¬ 
lief in Godjis a Person, sub stituting pantheism. It has spurned 
the deity of Christ, His atonement. His second advent, the 
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resu rrection ,of the body. It has repudiatedj;he m oral la w f in¬ 
dividual accountability and punish ment f or sin, and Life Only 
i n Christ— to list but a few of the more flagrant digressions. 

Christians are therefore warned against these supernat¬ 
ural “principalities” and “powers,” against the “rulers of the 
darkness of this world,” identified as “wicked spirits ” (Eph. 
6:12, margin). For warfare with such, it is imperative that we 
have the “truth” of God, His “righteousness,” His “gospel of 
peace,” the “shield of faith,” the “helmet of salvation,” and 
the “word of God”—in other words, the “whole armour of 
God” (Eph. 6:12-17). That is our only hope of victory and 
survival in this final conflict with error. 

1. Depraved Spirits Ever Seduce to Destruction. —These 
“spirits” are not good spirits, but depraved, “seducing spirits,” 
bent on deception and operating with the sinister intent of 
drawing as many as possible down to destruction. According to 
Inspiration they are i n fact “devils” (daimonia), or demon s, 
and their teachings are consequently “doctri nes of devi ls,” sed¬ 
ulously propagating “doctrines” or tenets inspired by Satan. 
And whatever is opposed to Scripture is of the adversary. We 
are also forewarned that incontrovertible miracles will be 
wrought in a supreme effort to deceive the elect. The Scrip¬ 
tures repeatedly predict an increase in supernatural manifesta¬ 
tions in the last days to implement their deceptions and give 
them plausibility (Matt. 7:22, 23; 2 Thess. 2:9; Rev. 13:13, 14; 
16:14). 

The message of 1 Timothy 4:1 comports with that of 
Revelation 16:14, which predicts earth’s great final deception, 
as these “spirits of devils, working miracles,” “go forth unto 
the kings of the earth and of the whole world” to suck them 
into the last great whirlwind of destruction that will eventually 
sweep over the world. This development constitutes Satan’s 
consummating assault against the human race. It is clearly 
foretold in Holy Writ, so all may be forewarned, and avoid the 
disaster of deception. This will be noted separately. But, we 
repeat, Spiritualism, with its attendant occult wonders, is sim- 
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ply the consummation of Satan's original twofold lie of Eden 
—“Ye shall not surely die/’ and “Ye shall be as gods” (Gen. 
3:4, 5). The two ever go together. 

2. Promises Life by Denying Death.— Ever since that 
first lie in Eden (“Ye shall not surely die”), when Satan denied 
that death would result from man’s sin, he has sought to per¬ 
suade men that death is only a transition to a fuller, more 
exalted life (“as gods”)—that the dead are not dead, that men 
do not die. Nearly all false religions, be it observed, deal prin¬ 
cipally with the question of death, which in itself affords the 
clue to their nature. They promise life by denying death. That 
is basic, and that is pre-eminently true of Spiritualism. It seeks 
to sustain Satan’s lie by the machinations of evil angels repre¬ 
senting themselves as the spirits of the dead and speaking lies. 
But it is all a cruel deception. It is the masterpiece of seduction, 
coming to consummation in the “latter times.” 

II. Spirits of Devils Ascendant in Earth’s Final Deception 

Many Spiritualists, along with numerous other proponents 
of the occult, are today emphasizing the second of Satan's 
original twin lies— “Ye sh all be as gods” along with the “Ye 
shall not surely die” (Gen. 3:4, 5). As before stated, both open 
and covert statements by Protestant clerics frequently stress 
the thought of the “god within/’ the “divine in human nature.” 
This concept is coming more and more to the fore. But it is in 
direct antithesis to God’s latter-day c all, “Fear God, and give 
gl ory to him; for the hour of his judgment is com e” (Rev. 
14:7). 

However, this divine directive falls as an idle tale upon 
those seeking se //-glory and their own 5<?//-deification. Spir¬ 
itualism proclaims the “personal transcendence of the undy¬ 
ing spirit from its earthly bondage,” as it has been well 
phrased. Some have gone so far as boldly to declare, “I am none 
other than God”; others simply say, “I am like God.” While 
the deification of the dead has been held by most systems of 
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heathenism, together with supposed communication with these 
dead, it is not limited to heathenism. It extends to the living, 
and that in modern times. 

1. Hitler, Mussolini, and Kaiser Entangled in Toils.— 
In World War II Hitler allegedly referred to himself as God, 
a nd declared, “Man is becoming God. ” He had turn ed to the 
o ccult , and succumbed to the subtle “spirit philosophy” of self¬ 
deification. Becoming entangled in the meshes of captivity to 
evil spirits, he became the helpless prey of the powers of dark¬ 
ness, and in desperation summoned mediums and necroman¬ 
cers as counselors. Many of his confederates did the same. The 
results are well known. 1 

Shaw Desmond says the same spirit consultation marked 
the tragedy of Mussolini and certain of his confreres who 
sensed that he was led by a demon. And back in World War I 
some of Kaiser Wilhelm’s generals habitually consulted the 
“spirits,” particularly in the tragic closing stages of the war. 
From these episodes it is apparent that the “spirits” are quite 
agreeable to the destruction of the human race whenever it is 
opportune. Thus it will be in the final war of Armageddon. 

2. God of This World Bunds Minds of Men. —But these 
occurrences of the past are but an earnest of the dread finale 
that will come to human history under the impulse of Satan’s 
last deception. Indeed, the sweep of the ages can be understood 
only in the light of Satan’s agelong rebellion against God and 
the gospel provision through Christ for the redemption of man 
and the eradication of sin. On the contrary, Spiritualism’s phi¬ 
losophy ever exalts man and condones sin, and denies the ul- 
timate destructio n of sin and sinners, d emonic and human. 

The Bible indicates that in the last great conflict the 
“spirits of devils,” disguised as angels of light, will seek to de¬ 
ceive the world’s leaders in time’s last hour. According to In¬ 
spiration, all through the centuries “the god of this world hath 
blinded the minds of them which believe not, lest the light of 


1 See Ernest Jackh, The War for Man'i Soul ; also H. G. Bay ness. 
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the glorious gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, should 
shine upon them” (2 Cor. 4:4). It has been well said that “bril¬ 
liant minds without the light of the gospel of Christ be¬ 
come darkened minds, blinded by the god of this world.” That 
is the particular peril of today. 

3. Two Supernatural Forces Bidding for Control.— 
Two unseen supernatural forces are unquestionably struggling 
for control of the minds and hearts of men today. These are 
Satan and his evil spirits, or fallen angels, and Christ and the 
Holy Spirit and the unfallen, or holy, angels. And it is ever to 
be remembered that good angels never operate through me¬ 
diums and necromancers or under the darkness of the seance 
chamber. 

With such a background we can sense the fateful signifi¬ 
cance and eternal consequences of the intensifying cosmic war 
that impends, together with its fatal outcome. Two invisible 
forces are pitted against each other, and the prince of darkness 
has vast legions under his control—confederates in his unholy 
rebellion. Nevertheless, Christ will be the victor, and Satan 
and his hosts will be vanquished. Such is the assuring testimony 
of the Word. 

The sole hope of the world lies in the all-powerful Christ, 
who alone can redeem and hold the human heart in complete 
security. Unaided, man is not able to hold his own against 
these tremendous superhuman forces that confront the world. 
But we cannot ignore these demonic forces and pressures. Man 
must take shelter in the conquering power of Christ, His Word, 
and His promised Spirit. Only thus can he stand against the 
swirling tide destined to sweep the multitudes on to destruc¬ 
tion in these latter times. 

4. Final Conflict Involves Every Individual. —This 
war affects every individual. There are no neutral zones, no un¬ 
affected areas. Satan is attempting to enthrone himself as the 
god of a rebel race. He is seeking to rally men around him by 
pressing anew the age-old dual lies of “no death” and “like 
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god”—the human-deification apologue. The Innate Immortal¬ 
ity philosophy is permeating practically all religions. It has 
been a common denominator in most Christian creeds. And, 
strange as it may seem, instead of the occult practices of necro¬ 
mancy disappearing in this age of enlightenment, they are, in 
refined forms, more aggressive now than at any time in history. 
There is, however, a noble company of stalwarts who have re¬ 
jected the fallacy of Immortal Soulism, and all that goes with it. 

III. World to Be Swept Into Final Conflict by Demonic Forces 

Throughout the ages Satan has been developing his master 
plan for the final deception of the “whole world” at the end 
of the age. The climax of this age-old design will be marked 
by an irruption of demonic spirits—“unclean spirits,” ex¬ 
pressly identified as the “spirits of devils” in the closing book 
of Scripture (Rev. 16:13, 14). These will foment earth’s ul¬ 
timate cataclysm. As repeatedly stated, the trouble all began 
back with the devil’s initial lie in Eden—“Ye shall not surely 
die” (Gen. 3:4, 5). Step by step the evil one has prepared 
the way for his wily masterpiece of deception—the final delu¬ 
sions of Spiritualism. These will reach their climax in the 
dramatic scene portrayed in the Apocalypse: 

“I saw three unclean spirits like frogs come out of the mouth of 
the dragon, and out of the mouth of the beast, and out of the mouth of 
the false prophet. For they are the spirits of devils, working miracles, 
which go forth unto the kings of the earth and of the whole world , to 
gather them to the battle of that great day of God Almighty” (Rev. 
16:13, 14). 

1. Leagued Into Confederacy by “Spirits of Devils.”— 
From this scripture it is plain that it is the “spirits of devils” 
that foment the final winds of strife in the climax of human 
history. Fallen angels and fallen men league together in the 
last desperate confederacy of evil, moved by a compulsive 
power from beneath. The leaders of earth are involved, and 
participate. That is the inspired portrayal. According to the 
Word, this threefold union embraces the “dragon” (commonly 
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identified as paganism, or the non-Christian world), the 
“beast” (widely rec ognized as the Papacy ), and the “false 
prophet” (w hich many believe to be apostate Protestantism ). 

These embrace the three great divisions of the human 
race—a threefold union of ominous import. And only those 
Christians whose minds have been fortified by the protectives 
of the Word of God will be able to recognize and resist this 
overwhelming deception fostered by the evil one, which will 
sweep practically the “whole world” into this seductive delu¬ 
sion. 


2. Final Holocaust Just Before Second Advent.— The 
foregoing scene is laid in time’s last hour, just before the sec¬ 
ond coming of Christ (Rev. 16:15). It culminates in earth’s final 
holocaust—the world-destroying war of Armageddon. Dreaded 
through the centuries and now an approaching actuality, and 
inspired by these “unclean spirits,” or “spirits of devils,” the 
nations of the “whole world” are drawn into the final, decimat¬ 
ing conflict. It occurs as man’s probation ends and world apos¬ 
tasy is about to receive the outpouring of God’s final judgments 
(vs. 19-21). 

So, in earth’s climactic hour it is the “spirits of devils, 
working miracles ” that seek to engulf the leaders of men and 
nations. Supernatural powers and wonders will be used to de¬ 
ceive. Unable to account for Satan’s “miracles,” they will mis¬ 
takenly attribute them to the power of God, and mankind will 
thus be led captive. The apostle Paul declares that the Second 
Advent will bring about the destruction of “that Wicked” 
“whose coming is after the working of Satan with all power 
and signs and lying wonders” (2 Thess. 2:9, 10). These develop¬ 
ments are even now under way. So, when these final miracles 
are performed by “spirits” purporting to be those of our dead 
friends, we may know, instead, that “they are the spirits of devils, 
working miracles” (Rev. 16:14). 

3. Deluded Because Without Protection of Word.— 
One of the saddest, most tragic utterances of the Apocalypse 
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is that confused, drifting Christendom will finally become the 
"habitation [katoiketerion, "dwelling place"] of devils," and the 
"hold [; phulake, "prison, ward, cage"] of every foul spirit" (Rev. 
18:2). These are, of course, the same as the "unclean spirits" 
or "spirits of devils” of Revelation 16:4. By that time Spirit¬ 
ualism will have saturated what is denominated Christendom, 
or "Babylon." Statesmen and churchmen are thus both affected. 

And the apostle John adds, concerning the final delusion 
in Christendom: "By thy sorceries were all nations deceived" 
(Rev. 18:23). The entire chapter presents a most sobering 
picture, with its tragic finale. Through the denial of the basic 
doctrines and provisions of salvation, those so deceived have 
with one stroke swept away the whole redemptive plan and 
purpose of God for man, as well as man’s sole source of protec¬ 
tion against the "wiles of the devil." Scientists who have denied 
the reality of the imponderable demonic forces under Satan’s 
control, will be overwhelmed by the evidence of inexplicable 
phenomena. And the widespread denial, in religious circles, 
of the personality of Satan has likewise well-nigh swept away 
the protective provisions of the Word. 

4. Two Opposing Forces Face to Face. —Two opposing 
powers stand face to face in the last great conflict—Christ, the 
Creator and Redeemer of man, and those loyal to Him; and 
the prince of darkness, and those who have rallied to his ban¬ 
ner. These represent two opposing kingdoms contending for 
the mastery—God’s rightful government, and Satan’s rebel gov¬ 
ernment, expelled from heaven and now about to make its last 
stand here on earth in these very days. But, as mentioned, the 
end of the conflict has been foretold by Inspiration—the ab¬ 
solute defeat and overthrow of Satan and all who follow him, 
demonic and human. This is the burden of the closing chapters 
of the book of Revelation. 

5. Underlying Cause of the Great Deception. —It is 
thus clear that Spiritualism is seeking to take the world captive 
and is making alarming progress. The reason for its success is 
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obvious: The foundations for the successful spread of Spiritual¬ 
ism have been laid by the promulgation in both Protestant 
and Catholic pulpits of the doctrine of consciousness after 
death and the possibility of communion of the dead with the 
living—the basic twofold platform of Spiritualism. 

This false teaching has opened the way for the “spirits of 
devils” to deceive mankind by representing themselves as the 
spirits of the dead. But it is, instead, satanic agents who per¬ 
sonate the dead, and multitudes are captivated by their subtle 
deceit. They teach that their dead friends are now radiant 
angels in the higher spheres. It is this that lays the foundation 
for the last great spiritistic deception now forebodingly under 
way. 


6. Impelled by Forces Beyond Human Control. —We 
stand upon the threshold of tremendous events. The nations 
are in increasing turmoil. Leaders are being swept onward to¬ 
ward appalling conflict by forces they do not understand, car¬ 
ried along by a tide they cannot stay. The nations of earth are 
marshaling their legions, impelled by unrecognized powers be¬ 
yond their control. In the inerrant portrayal of Scripture the 
world is approaching the brink of the great last crisis, im¬ 
pelled by the actual “spirits of devils.” That is Spiritualism’s 
stellar role in earth’s closing events. And the adherents of Spir¬ 
itualism are themselves duped, just as the nations are being 
victimized by demonic master minds bent on the destruction 
of mankind. Let us heed the counsels of the Word. Let us escape 
the ensnarement of Satan’s age-old masterpiece, now entering 
its final phase—his crowning stratagem. 

IV. Vindication of God’s Truth; Overthrow of Satan’s Lie 

L Spiritistic Seances Date Back to Gates of Eden.— 
We have seen that Spiritualism is as old as the race. In fact, the 
spiritistic stance dates back to the beginning of human history 
—back to the very gates of Eden. Satan himself was the first to 
employ paranormal phenomena, using the serpent as the me- 
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dium through which to speak to Eve. According to Holy Writ 
it was through the talking snake that the tempter made his 
first intrusion into human thinking—and that over the specific 
issue of death (Gen. 3:1-6). 

Spiritistic phenomena thus made their debut in history 
through a deliberate attempt to deceive the race concerning 
the nature of life and death and human destiny. The conflict 
over this original issue has never ceased. It has persisted in all 
ages without a pause. History attests that the spread of Spirit¬ 
ism among primitive pagan nations was appalling. And the 
climax of the ages has come in our day. But the outcome is as 
sure as the integrity of God and the adequacy and finality of 
His power. Look at the end of the controversy. 

2. Inevitable Outcome of Conflict of the Ages.— 
God's last fearful warning against sorcery, and all the kindred 
abominations for which it stands, is recorded in the closing 
chapters of the last book of the inspired Canon. Here is the 
record. The— 

“unbelieving, and the abominable, and murderers, and whoremongers, 
and sorcerers , and idolaters, and all liars, shall have their part in the lake 
which burneth with fire and brimstone: which is the second death” 
(Rev. 21:8). 

Here sorcery stands for the long category of kindred evil 
arts, now known under the modern term of Spiritualism. And 
it is to be visited with “death ”—the final, inexorable, pre¬ 
dicted “second death,” from which there is no recovery. This 
brings the ultimate end of the issue of Eden, the close of the 
continuing controversy of the ages. 

God and His Word are now proved forever true, and the 
devil is proved a “liar” from the beginning (John 8:44), the 
deceiver of mankind, with his siren promise, “Ye shall not 
surely die” (Gen. 3:4). Now his deceit is exposed and over¬ 
thrown. Now Satan and his angels, and all human incorrigibles 
who have refused to believe God and have sided with Satan, 
are also punished with ultimate, total, irrevocable destruction 
in the lake of fire, prepared for the devil and his confederate 
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angels (Matt. 25:41). God is proved forever true, and Satan 
an unmitigated liar. God’s word is forever established and His 
will inexorably executed. Such is the great finale of all history 
—the conflict of the ages over the origin, nature, and destiny 
of man. 

3. Destruction for Believers of Satan’s Original Lie. 
—The bright side of this tragic picture is the everlasting salva¬ 
tion of the redeemed, who have believed God, heeded His 
warnings, and accepted His promises. They have obeyed His 
commandments, and at last dwell forever in the earth made 
new and again “have right to the tree of life,” from which our 
forefathers were banished for accepting Satan’s original con¬ 
troverting lie in Eden. Now they “enter in through the gates” 
into the city of God, their eternal home (Rev. 22:14). But 
again is rehearsed the tragic overthrow of Satan’s demonic and 
human followers: “For without are . . . sorcerers , and whore¬ 
mongers, and murderers, and idolaters, and whosoever loveth 
and maketh a lie” (v. 15)—unquestionably including Satan’s 
first and continuing supreme lie of the ages. 

That is the inspired depiction of the end of the contro¬ 
versy and the ultimate obliteration of all rejecters of the Word 
of God and its precepts and promises. Surely the lesson is: 
Let us believe God and adhere to His Word, and receive eternal 
life; let us reject Satan’s lie—his masterpiece of deception— 
and the inevitable visitation of eternal death for those who fol¬ 
low his great deceit. 


EPILOGUE 









CHAPTER SIXTY-TWO 


Summing Up the Evidence 
of the Centuries 


And now this sweeping portrayal of the centuries is before 
us—the age-old conflict over man’s origin, nat ure, and destin y, 
the unceasing battle of conflicting schools of thought across the 
years. With rapid summarizing strokes let us epitomize this 
vast pageant that has been spread before us in documented de¬ 
tail in these two volumes. 

Let us spotlight the leading witnesses to Conditionalism, 
epoch upon epoch, so as to get the panoramic picture com¬ 
pactly before us. In this way we may fairly and faithfully evalu¬ 
ate the evidence and arrive at a verdict that will be sound and 
true. And this must be reached upon the basis of revealed 
Bible truth—the only dependable norm for evaluating the 
evidence, the lie detector for all testimony, the basis for all 
right conclusions, the authority for any sound verdict. This 
revelation gives us assurance of the triumph of truth and the 
destined overthrow of error. We will thus find our own indi¬ 
vidual relation to it all. 

While we are but distant spectators of the past, we are 
close-up observers of the present. Yes, we are more than ob¬ 
servers, we are inescapable participants in the final clash be¬ 
tween truth and error. The continuing conflict of the centuries 
is to reach its consummation in our day. We are to witness the 
climax of the struggle. And, on the basis of the Word, the out¬ 
come is assured. Nor is this some vain speculation or empty, 
groundless hope. It is founded upon the covenanted Word of 
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the living God, who formed man. He has guided man’s destiny 
across the ages, and according to the inviolable pledge of His 
promise, He is soon to overthrow all error and establish truth 
forever. 

He will end the controversy. He will overthrow Satan, the 
father of the twin lies spawned in Eden. He will expose those 
deceptions that have marred and scarred the centuries. He will 
crush this masterpiece of deception that has brought the con¬ 
flict of the ages to the peak of the life-and-death struggle be¬ 
tween God’s truth and the devil’s lie. The conflict will end at 
the personal return in the clouds of glory of Him who is the 
Truth and the Life, the Creator and the Redeemer, the Resur¬ 
rection and the Restorer. Let us go back, then, and first seek 
the main import of volume one. 

I. Build-up and Penetration of Immortal-Soul Concept 

Volume one presented t he Bib li cal n orm by which we are 
to test all testimony and to weigh all evidence. We examined 
the multiple declarations of the Old Testament, the Hebrew 
Scriptures—the Law, the Prophets, and the Writings. We com¬ 
passed the amplified evidence presented in the New Testa¬ 
ment—the explicit declarations of Christ and the apostles, 
which started the newborn Christian Church on its fateful 
way, outlined its course and its conflicts together with the tri¬ 
umph of truth restored ere the second advent of our Lord. 
That is the inspired basis of the Christian faith, the source of 
all truth concerning the origin, nature, and destiny of man. 

L Triple Origin of Immortal-Soul Innovation.— We 
then traced the alien origin of the postulate of universal Innate 
Immortality. Springing out of Orientalism—with its pantheism, 
pre-existence, emanations, transmigration, and reabsorption 
concepts—it was joined by the Egyptian version of Immortal- 
Soulism, and by the gross perversion of Persian Dualism. These 
elements began, around 900 b.c., to penetrate the thinking of 
the pagan Greek poets, cults, and mysteries. Thus Hesiod came 
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to hold to the separate survival of the soul, the Dionysiac cults 
to transmigration, and the Orphic Mysteries to their pantheism 
and reincarnation, and the Eleusinian Mysteries to their rein- 
carnationism, and the concept of the body as the prison house 
of the soul, longing to be freed. 

Thence, around 640 b.c., this composite notion was es¬ 
poused by the Greek speculative schools of philosophy—the 
Ionic, Pythagorean, Eleatic, Atomist, and the Compromisers. 
Despite their divergent views on emanated sparks, pre-exist¬ 
ence, pantheism, reincarnation, transmigration, and Dualism, 
they had one common denominator —the Innate Immortality 
of the souL But the intense reaction of the Sophists checked 
this speculative phase. Meantime the Old Testament canon 
had closed, about 425 b.c., and we entered the shadowy twi¬ 
light zone of the Inter-Testament period. 

2. Becomes Potent Philosophy Under Plato.— In the 
fourth century before Christ, under Socrates and Plato, we en¬ 
tered the era of systematic philosophy, likewise with its pre¬ 
existence of the soul, its successive incarnations, with the soul 
acclaimed immortal and indestructible. And, significantly 
enough, Greek philosophy’s four problems were: (1) the origin 
of the world, (2) the nature of the soul, (3) the existence of 
God, and (4) the criteria of truth. Immortal Soulism thus lay 
at the heart of its speculation. 

But Aristotle abandoned the idea of personal immortal¬ 
ity, and denied Plato’s pre-existence and reincarnation postu¬ 
lates. The reactions of the Stoics set in, with their materialistic 
philosophy, along with the licentious Epicurean notions of un¬ 
bridled indulgence, followed by permanent oblivion, and the 
Sceptics with their quibbles. The Roman writers carried on 
from here. 

3. Jewry Split Into Two Schools on Immortality.— 
That was the situation when something happened among the 
Jewish Inter-Testament writers of apocryphal and pseudepig- 
raphal fame. First came the maintainers of Conditionalism, 
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holding to the Old Testament teachings. These included Tobit, 
Serach, the Sibyllines (with man mortal and the wicked turn¬ 
ing to ashes), the Ethiopic and Slavonic Enochs (likewise with 
the wicked reverting to ashes), the Syriac Baruch (with the 
righteous sleeping in death, and punishment terminating), 
the Essene Dead Sea Scrolls (with the righteous living for¬ 
ever, but the wicked ceasing to exist, and with wrong disap¬ 
pearing forever), and the Second Esdras (with the sleepers 
called forth and the wicked extinguished). These represented 
one school, beginning about 200 b.c. 

Then, starting about 150 b.c. a second school appeared, 
adopting and adapting the Platonic philosophy—Second Mac¬ 
cabees (proclaiming Innate Immortality and introducing 
prayers for the dead); the Jubilees (with the soul surviving, 
and the resurrection abandoned); Wisdom (with its contra¬ 
dictions); followed by the famous Philo, who allegorized the 
Old Testament, taught emanationism, pre-existence, incarna¬ 
tions, embodied souls, and eternal punishing. And Philo's ca¬ 
reer largely paralleled the life of Christ. Jewry had been split 
into two irreconcilable schools through the inroads of Plato¬ 
nism and other Hellenizing influences. This created a grave and 
continuing dilemma in Jewry. 

4. Motley Situation When Christ Appeared.— Mean¬ 
time, among the Roman writers pantheistic despair became 
preponderant. Manilius, with his pantheism, Cicero holding to 
pre-existence, and Vergil, with his “world soul,” composed the 
discordant picture painted by these writers. Horace held to 
eternal sleep, Ovid to the divine spark, but Cato believed that 
death was the utter end. Seneca the Stoic with his pantheism, 
Epictetus with refusion, Plutarch with his Platonism, Juvenal 
and his everlasting sleep, and Aurelius with his reabsorption, 
present a motley Roman picture. 

Such was the situation among the Jews and the Romans, 
with their recovering and regrouping eclecticism, when Christ 
appeared on the scene and reaffirmed the Conditionalism 
taught in the Old Testament, and expanded the truth to sub- 
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lime proportions. Without pausing to rehearse the clear Con- 
ditionalism taught by^hrist and the apostles, we note that in 
the pagan Neoplatonic School, the last stand of pagan philos¬ 
ophy was taking place. Lucius Apuleius held to the world-soul, 
Numensius to his incarnations and punishments, Plotinus to 
emanation, Dualism, and reabsorption, and Porphyry to the 
universal-soul notion. And finally Proclus, in the fifth century 
a.d., likewise taught emanation, reabsorption, and mysticism, 
tinctured with Orientalism. Such was the situation when these 
pagan teachings were forbidden by Justinian in a.d. 529. 

5. Apostolic and Ante-Nicene Conditionalists. —That 
forms the setting for the spreading Christian Church. The 
first group of writers, the Apostolic Fathers, were largely Con- 
ditionalist—Clement, w ith immortality as a gift; Ignatius, with 
death as a sleep; Barnabas, with ultimate death eternal; 
Hermes, with the wicked consumed; Polycarp, with the resur¬ 
rection as the supreme question; and Diognetus, with the 
wicked terminated. 

That brings us to the Ante-Nicene Fathers and Justin 
Martyr, with man a candidate for immortality, and utter de¬ 
struction for the wicked. Next came I renaeus , with eternal life 
bestowed, and eternal loss for the wicked, who cease to exist. 
Then came Novatian, Arnobius, and Lactantius, with immor¬ 
tality as a reward, and presenting a true eschatology. 

But under the pressures that followed, the Conditionalist 
voices waned, and in a developing trilemma only an occasional 
testimony was heard from this first school. Three com peting 
schools of eschatology existed from now on. These were: (1) 
Cond itionali sm, (2) Etern al Torment ism, and (3) Universal 
Restorationism—the latter two with their false eschatologies. 
Such was the trilemma that was to confuse and plague the 
Christian Church until the end of the age. 

6. Eternal Tormentism Established by Tertullian.— 
Now recall the second school. After a fatal time gap, Athenag- 
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oras, about a.d. 188 (first Christian Father to use the term 
“immortal Soul”), contended that the soul is immortal and 
imperishable. Tertullian then developed this into a system. 
His argument was: Since all souls are immortal, the punish¬ 
ment of the wicked must be eternal. He stressed a sacred fire 
that never consumes but renews as it burns, eternally killing 
but never terminating. Following Chrysostum and Jerome, 
Augustine finally added his great prestige to the postulate of 
inherent immortality for all men, and conscious torment for 
the wicked forever. This soon became the predominant faith 
of the dominant church, continuing largely unchallenged 
through the medieval centuries. Meanwhile, Gnosticism and 
Manichaeism, with its Dualism and fantastic postulates, 
plagued the church and complicated the situation. 

7. Universal Restorationism Projected by Origen.— 
But the great name of the tfnrd school was Origen of Alexan¬ 
dria, home of Philo the Jew. Adopting the view of indefeasible 
immortality for all, Origen rejected the contention of Eternal 
Torment for the wicked, holding the fires to be purgative and 
restorative. His was a determined revolt against the Eternal- 
Torment thesis. He contended for pre-existence, transmigra¬ 
tion, a spiritual resurrection, and the ultimate restoration of 
all the wicked—though it involved a forced salvation. His 
principle of allegorization—with a spiritual resurrection, a 
figurative advent, and a false eschatology—was maintained by 
many in the developing Catholic Church. But his Restoration- 
ism was condemned by the Second Council of Constantinople 
in a.d. 544, and went into oblivion. 

So with Conditionalism largely strangled, and Universal 
Restorationism suppressed, Augustinianism, with its universal 
Innate Immortality and its Endless Torment of the wicked, 
became the dominant faith of the controlling church for a 
thousand years. The radical departures from the apostolic 
platform were crystallized and established. That was the es¬ 
sence of the story unfolded in volume one. 
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II. Reformation Sparks Resurgence of Conditionalism 

1. Bleak and Largely Silent Centuries.— The sweep 
of volume two covers the conflict over this theological trilemma 
from the sixth century on to 1963. Restorationism is banned 
and quiescent all through the Middle Ages. Not until after the 
Protestant Reformation was under way did it, under the name 
and concept of Universalism, become active again, first in Eu¬ 
rope and then in Colonial America. But its real resurgence 
was reserved for modern times. 

The dogma that all men are Innately Immortal, along 
with paralleling insistence on the Eternal Torment of the 
wicked, was relentlessly imposed by the dominant Papal 
Church for a thousand years. To this had now been added the 
innovating concept of Purgatory, based upon the Apocrypha, 
to mitigate the horrifies of Hell. Classically portrayed by 
Dante, these concepts prevailed until the time of the Renais¬ 
sance. 

Meantime Conditionalism—the original Christian school 
of conviction in the age-old conflict over man’s nature and des¬ 
tiny—had passed through its bleak and largely silent centuries. 
Only voices like those of seventh-century Sophronius, patriarch 
of Jerusalem; twelfth-century Greek bishop Nicholas; and cer¬ 
tain Parisian professors, gave life to Conditionalist sentiments. 
These were followed by Wyclif, in Britain. But they made 
scarcely a ripple in the vast ocean of Immortal-Soulism. 

2. Waldensian Adherents and Rabbinical Revolters. 
—There were, however, certain medieval exceptions—definite 
connecting links traceable back to Early Church times and its 
Conditionalism. The Waldenses of the Piedmont Alps, in 
northern Italy, left record of holding to the mortality of man, 
which view they had preserved from early times, along with 
rejection of the consciousness of souls in Purgatory. Averroes, 
noted twelfth-century Arabic philosopher, had openly denied 
the Innate Immortality of the soul, and all who similarly de¬ 
nied the papal dogma were castigated as Averroists. 
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The most notable medieval break with Eternal Torment- 
ism was among the most celebrated of the medieval rabbis, be¬ 
ginning with Maimonides, then Nachmanides, and Abravanel, 
who took their stand on the complete, ultimate excision of the 
wicked. Theirs was a repudiation of the divergent Jewish 
tenet introduced by Philo. And this dissent continued on to 
Protestant Reformation times, when the burden was taken up 
by Christian leaders. 

3. Ethiopian and Malabar Rejecters of Immortal- 
Soulism. —Meanwhile, in Ethiopian Africa and over on the 
Malabar coast, among the St. Thomas Christians of Southern 
India, the positions of their founding fathers, pioneering mis¬ 
sionaries from Europe, were perpetuated. Like the Waldenses, 
they had never accepted the papal innovations, but held that 
man sleeps in the interval between death and the resurrection. 

4. Pomponatius Forces Declaration of Catholic 
Dogma. —But in Italy celebrated philosopher-teacher Petrus 
Pomponatius revived and pressed the dormant concept that 
man does not possess an undefeasibly immortal soul. This 
thought spread among scholars of different lands and forced 
Pope Leo X to declare, in his famous Bull of 1513, the Catholic 
position on the natural immortality of the soul. The die was 
thus cast. The Papal Church was now officially committed to 
Immortal-Soulism and Eternal-Tormentism—and this just be¬ 
fore Luther’s break with Rome. That meant war upon all 
challengers. 

5. Conditionalism Sparks Split in Protestant Ranks. 
—Then, beginning with Luther in Germany and Tyndale in 
England, certain conspicuous Protestant leaders advanced the 
position that in death man sleeps until the awakening call of 
Christ the Life-giver on the resurrection morn, at His second 
advent. Likewise among the Anabaptists of Poland, England, 
and the Continent—and the Socinians of Poland—there was 
further challenge of Immortal-Soulism. A number were burned 
at the stake for holding the Conditionalist position, along with 
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other views considered anathema to Rome. There were other 
Protestants, however, who insistently retained the dominant 
Rjoman Catholic position—such as Calvin with his violent at¬ 
tacks against the “sleep of souls/' 

Thus a split develope d among Protestant bodies, though 
mo st Protestant creeds incorporated Innatism and Eternal Tor¬ 

ment. The Anglican Articles, however, reduced from forty-two 
to thirty-nine, left the issue of the nature and destiny of man to 

the conviction of th e individual clergym an. Then the conflict 
intensified as ministers and teachers, physicians and poets, phi¬ 
losophers and scientists, statesmen and publishers, and barris¬ 
ters of prominence in steadily increasing numbers in the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, took their stand for Condition- 
alism and left their ringing testimony on record. 

6. Notable Recruits to Conditionalist Cause. —Rich¬ 
ard Overton went to prison for his Conditionalist faith. Man, 
he held, is wholly mortal, with immortality bestowed as a gift 
at the Second Advent. The celebrated seventeenth-century poet- 
statesman John Milton so held. And Dr. Peter Chamberlen, 
physician to James I, Charles I, and Charles II, likewise main¬ 
tained the Conditionalist view. A whole succession of witnesses 
in England and on the Continent so professed. High clerics, like 
Archbishop Tillotson, took their stand on the Conditionalist 
platform. The battle raged, with steadily increasing recruits to 
the Conditionalist cause, with its threefold position of immor¬ 
tality only in Christ, sleep in the grave during death, and ulti¬ 
mate and utter destruction of the wicked. 

In the eighteenth century scholars like William Whiston, 
poets like Isaac Watts, physicians like Dr. Scott, clerics like 
bishops Warburton and Law, scientists like Priestley, educators 
like Dr. Peter Peckard, swelled the growing chorus. Condi¬ 
tionalist Archdeacon Blackburne produced his priceless his¬ 
tory of the witnesses, extending from the Council of Florence 
on to his own day in the mid-eighteenth century. 

7. New World Voices Add Their Testimony.—M ean¬ 
's BY PACIFIC PRESS HARRY ANDERSON, ARTIST 

The Immortalized Redeemed Will Dwell With Their Sav¬ 
iour Throughout Eternity in Radiant Paradise Restored. 
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time, in the New World, along with the conflict over revived 
Universalism and such avid champions of Eternal Torment as 
Jonathan Edwards and Samuel Hopkins, there developed a re¬ 
vulsion against Calvinism. In 1795 the first North American 
treatise appeared maintaining that after the sleep of death, 
man’s immortality is conferred at the resurrection. 

And as the nineteenth century dawned, the chorus of Con- 
ditionalists grew stronger, and the parts were augmented by 
noted scholars. The caliber of the proponents created respect. 
Bishops such as Porteus and Hampden, and Free Churchmen 
like Watson and Hall lent the luster of their names. Archbishop 
Whately became a standard-bearer. A Conditionalist congrega¬ 
tion—attending the Crescent Meeting House—was the first of 
its kind. (Prior to this, Conditionalism was confined to individ¬ 
ual adherents.) There was wide denominational spread. 

8. Fresh Revolts Add New Impetus. —Meantime, in 
North America, Bishop William White, who arranged for the 
New Episcopal daughter church of Anglicanism, held to Con¬ 
ditionalism. Elias Smith, founder of the Christian Connection, 
gave impetus to Conditionalism. Man after man joined the 
ranks in the New World. 

Shortly after, in the Old World, beginning about 1877, 
there was a fresh revolt against Eternal-Tormentism that forced 
the issue to the fore, and spread it to overseas continents. 
Various Conditionalist journals were launched, and both a 
scholarly and popular literature developed—along with a wave 
of reprisals. Laymen were ostracized and clergymen were sev¬ 
ered from their denominations for espousing Conditionalism. 

9. Notable Champions Arise in Britain and Continent. 
—In England, Congregationalist Dr. Edward White became a 
shining figure with his emphasis on Life Only in Christ. Canon 
Constable produced classic books in the field, and noted Con¬ 
gregationalist Dr. R. W. Dale declared his Conditionalist faith. 
Dean F. W. Farrar startled the religious world in 1877 by his 
famous sermons in Westminster Abbey denouncing Eternal 
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Tormentism. Scores, yes, hundreds of clergymen took up their 
positions, pro or con. An interdenominational Conditionalist 
Association was formed in Britain, with members comprised of 
clergymen of all faiths. 

Symposiums appeared in periodicals and books. Numer¬ 
ous journals, such as The Rainbow, the Messenger, the Bible 
Echo, and the Standard, championed the Conditionalist cause. 
A whole library of Conditionalist works was produced. Out¬ 
standing scholars stood up and were counted. Germany, Swit¬ 
zerland, France, Belgium, Holland, and Italy contributed their 
witnesses. Missionary leaders in Australia, Africa, India, China, 
and Japan added their voices, and sometimes were sent home as 
a consequence. 

Statesmen like Prime Minister Gladstone wrote with sin¬ 
gular soundness, and scholars like Dr. R. F. Weymouth and 
Bishop Perowne lent their support. Famous preachers such as 
London’s Joseph Parker voiced their convictions. Great Con¬ 
ditionalist classics, like Dr. Emmanuel Petavel’s French work, 
soon translated into English, stand on record for all time, as do 
the writings of Dr. E. W. Bullinger. Well-known missioners like 
Hay Aitken gave strong impetus. So closed the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury in the Old World. But because these men championed 
an unpopular cause, their witness is not well known. But it has 
been given voice in this volume. 

10. America Keeps Pace With Old World. —We must 
also bear in mind the paralleling American testimony. In the 
mid-nineteenth century Deacon Henry Grew inspired George 
Storrs, who, with his Bible Examiner, gave great impetus to 
this then-unpopular testimony. The widespread revival of the 
study of Bible prophecy and eschatology in the early decades of 
the nineteenth century had laid the foundation for the awak¬ 
ening interest. Professor Hudson produced several American 
classics on Conditionalism. Physician Dr. Charles Ives, of Yale 
Medical School, made a notable contribution. Pettingell pro¬ 
duced important books, and clergymen like Bishop Mann, and 
J. M. Denniston in Jamaica, Dr. G. D. Boardman of Philadel- 
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phia, Moncrieff in Canada, Dr. A. J. Gordon, and many others 
added their influential voices in emphasizing various aspects of 
the Conditionalist truth and exposing the errors of the tradi¬ 
tional position. The stage is now set for greater advances in the 
twentieth century. 

III. Brilliant Array of Witnesses Marks Twentieth Century 

As the nineteenth century saw certain entire denomina¬ 
tions adopt Conditionalism, so in the twentieth century the past 
three decades have witnessed augmenting radio and television 
mass communication coverages present the Conditionalist faith 
on occasion. At the same time an increasing number of out¬ 
standing scholars in Britain and on the Continent, as well as in 
the United States and Canada, have become champions of Con¬ 
ditionalism. Anglican and Free Church leaders have adopted 
the Conditionalist faith, endorsing it in whole or in part. 

Ground Swell of Revolt Against Traditional Posi¬ 
tions.—A group of some six Swedish and Norwegian bishops 
repudiated the dogma of Eternal Torment amid heated debate. 
In truth, a wide-ranging ground swell of revolt against the tradi¬ 
tional positions has swept over large sections of Christendom. 
The issues are being more sharply defined and the battle lines 
drawn between the three great schools concerning this age-old 
theological trilemma—Eternal-Tormentism, Universalism, and 
Conditionalism. Men are choosing sides—and changing sides— 
in harmony with what they discern to be truth. 

The spread is impressive. In this twentieth century, schol¬ 
arly Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, Dutch, German, French, Brit¬ 
ish, American, Canadian, and Japanese voices have broken 
forth. University professors, college presidents, archbishops, 
deans and canons of cathedrals have spoken—such as in Canter¬ 
bury, St. Paul’s, and Birmingham. Bible translators, commen¬ 
tators, editors, rectors, and pastors have borne witness. And 
these voices have appeared in Anglican, Episcopalian, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Lutheran, Reformed, Congregational, Methodist, 
and various other communions. 
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Many hold high posts in famous universities—such as Ox¬ 
ford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, London, Bristol, Man¬ 
chester, Birmingham, Erlangen, Zurich, Harvard, Yale, Prince¬ 
ton, McGill, Toronto. And they are found in such theological 
seminaries as Union, General, Augsburg, Drew, Hamma, and 
Butler, for example. Books and periodicals have been aug¬ 
mented by the use of radio and television channels. Condition- 
alism is growing, spreading through largely unpublicized con¬ 
temporary development. 

IV. Injection of the Culminating Factor 

In the group of chapters immediately preceding we have 
seen that the culminating factor of the centuries was injected 
into the conflict in the mid-nineteenth century—the irruption 
of the titanic forces of Modern Spiritualism. Its appearance and 
spread constituted the most momentous factor, the climactic 
element, marking off the final phase of the age-old conflict. 
First it penetrated the ranks of Protestantism and built upon 
the entrenched Immortal Soul and paralleling discarnate spir¬ 
its concepts. Thus the stage was all set for the same penetra¬ 
tion into Roman Catholicism, which is completely committed 
to the identical Immortal Soul and separate-from-the-body- 
upon-death dogmas. Then, under the resultant “three fold un¬ 
ion,” as it has been aptly phrased, the final battle will be joined. 

1. Supreme Factor in Last Great Struggle. —This is Sa¬ 
tan’s supreme factor and force thrown into the last great strug¬ 
gle. The current machinations of Spiritualism are by no means 
new. Spiritism is as old as the race. But all through the past it 
has operated in cruder, more constricted forms. Its approach 
has been less adroit; its forms have been more brash and re¬ 
pulsive. Now, through subtler methods, the original error of 
the ages is making its supreme bid. Its imposing spread has 
been in the Western World. And now its older allies of the 
occult East have joined it, and have already taken their place 
among the metaphysical cults of the West. They hold in com- 
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mon the basic lies introduced back in Eden—lies that induced 
the Fall; namely, the Innate Immortality of the soul and the 
innate deity of man. And, more successfully than ever, they are 
now working within the framework of the established churches. 

The significance of it all must not be lost. The “spirits” 
of Spiritualism are in verity “spirits of devils”—which are ac¬ 
tually fallen angels—doing the bidding of the arch deceiver, 
Satan himself. They are already far along in going forth into 
the “whole world” (Rev. 16:13, 14), recruiting as many as they 
can for reinforcements for the coming crisis that is about to 
burst upon the world with mounting fury. 

That is why we are impelled to lift our voice in warning 
against this supreme delusion, and appeal to every lover of 
revealed truth to brace against the intensified error of the ages, 
now massing for its last assault. Irrespective of their methods, 
the multiple forms of Spiritualism are one and the same in es¬ 
sence. Spiritualism is the sworn enemy of God and His truth. 
And its assaults are concentrated on the nature and destiny 
of man. We are therefore constrained to appeal to all to range 
themselves under the banner of God, and to resist Satan and 
all his enticements. The issues are clearly before us through 
the testimony in these two volumes. It is incumbent upon all to 
choose sides. Neutrality is unthinkable with the evidence of the 
issues clearly before us. 

2. Circumventing the Sentence of God.— First, under 
the panoply of the twin lies of Eden men have been led to be¬ 
lieve that they can circumvent the sentence of God—“Thou 
shalt surely die” (Gen. 2:17). They have been told that they 
can escape the threatened penalty and consequence of sin— 
under the ruse that men do not and cannot actually die, but are 
really more alive than ever after the “transition” called death. 
But it is a trick. 

Second, through the alluring promises of Spiritualism men 
are led to believe that they have access to all the magic resources 
of the spirit world—that they are joining the advancing spir¬ 
its of the living “dead” in their onward journey to the upper 
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spheres in evolutionary progression toward deification and 
ultimate union with God, and this with no ultimate punish¬ 
ment for the sinner. Men are led to believe that all, no matter 
how vile, will yet become as the angels of God—yes, even like 
God Himself. That strikes at the divine dictum that “the wages 
of sin is death." 

Never are we to forget that Spiritualism repudiates every 
fundamental principle of Christianity and salvation. It destroys 
the basic distinction between right and wrong. It strikes at the 
moral law and divine government of God. But it is also beset 
with conflicting claims regarding God, the spirit life, and the 
hereafter. The vacuities and banalities of the “spirit" com¬ 
munications are disillusioning. And these personating spirits 
seek only to mislead and destroy. Even Spiritualists themselves 
admit that in their operations they are plagued by the intrud¬ 
ing spirits of “devils." Coupled with this is the failure of Spir¬ 
itualism’s roseate predictions and the gross impostures that 
have marked its years. In the light of all the evidence adduced, 
we solemnly aver that it is time to unmask Satan’s masterpiece. 
So, in conclusion, this is our indictment. 

V. Time to Unmask Satan’s Masterpiece 

Spiritualism is incontrovertibly the oldest, most persistent, 
most cruel, most ruinous, most subtle, and most widespread de¬ 
ception ever foisted upon mankind. It is as old as the race, and 
as evil as its malign originator. At the beginning of time it was 
conceived in the mind of the devil himself, the father of all lies 
(John 8:44). It is therefore uniquely the original lie, told to the 
forebears of humanity in Eden, and accepted by them with 
disastrous results. 

The foundation and essence of Spiritualism are a lie with 
intent to deceive . The goal is to lead men away from God—to 
reject the Word and flout the warning of God. Its method of 
propagation has always been deception. Offering life, it 
brought death. Offering light, it brought darkness. Offering ex¬ 
altation, it brought degradation. Offering kinship to God, it 
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brought estrangement and separation. It is the world’s most 
hoary and yet most virile falsehood today. It is a wily stratagem 
that successfully ruined the entire human race and, though the 
fact is persistently denied, it has brought death and woe to every 
son and daughter of Adam and Eve since the beginning of time. 

1. Adapted to All Ages and Conditions. —Spiritualism 
is also the most adaptable and adjustable deception ever 
spawned on earth. Like a chameleon, it has accommodated it¬ 
self to the changing conditions of men of all ages and situations, 
and adjusted itself to all races and cultures and colors. From 
basest savage paganism with its gross animism, and pantheism 
with its all-embracing godship, to the highest civilizations 
and cultures, such as the intellectual glory that was Greece, it 
has established its sinister claims and credentials. 

It thrived amid the pluralities of polytheism, and en¬ 
trenched itself in monotheistic groups as well. It swept over 
Asia, Africa, Oceania, and Europe—the Old World and the 
New, Orient and Occident alike. It has been virtually universal 
in its spread and appeal. It is unmistakably Satan’s masterpiece. 

2. From Universal Penetration to Crowning Decep¬ 
tion. —It has survived all changes, civilizations, and cultures— 
and rides higher today than ever before. From entrenchment in 
the raw heathenism of ancient nations, it penetrated the two 
true religions—the chosen Hebrew faith of ancient times and 
the succeeding Christian Church. It plagued the Early Church 
and persisted throughout the Dark Ages. It manifested itself 
in gross Satanist and Luciferian cults, with their revolting se¬ 
cret mysteries. 

It has built with equal facility upon pagan, Catholic, and 
Protestant concepts of a never-dying soul that persists after the 
death of the body, and that somehow communicates with the 
living on earth. It prevails today to an alarming degree. And it 
is destined to become the crowning deception in the closing 
drama of all time—even to presumptuously seeking to simulate 
the second coming of Christ in the final deception of the race. 
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But its “father” and its followers alike, its demonic propa¬ 
gators and its human devotees, will all at last be destroyed in 
the lake of fire at the close of the millennium. In this retribu¬ 
tive holocaust not only will the devil and his angels be burned 
up but all “liars” and “sorcerers” will be destroyed with them 
forever (Rev. 21:8). That is the destined finale according to 
Holy Writ. 

3. Spiritualism a Cruel Travesty. —Spiritualism is a 
cruel hoax, a mocking travesty, a cunning cheat. It preys upon 
pious human hopes and fears, but leads only to disillusionment 
and despair. It promises endless life, but leads to eternal death. 
It promises communication with departed loved ones, but sub¬ 
stitutes the pretense of masquerading demons. It promises exal¬ 
tation, only to disappoint and degrade. It promises that all who 
hear and heed its siren voice will be like God, only to lead them 
into fellowship with devils, and to partake of their sinister char¬ 
acteristics. It is a fiendish hoax devised for the unwary. 

4. Adapts Itself to Scientific Age.— As stated, it adapts 
itself to all cultures. In crude, materialistic, superstitious forms 
and in vaunted religious garbs and pretensions it flourished for 
a time—and still functions—in “churches,” with ministers and 
hymns, prayers and doxology. But it adroitly adjusted itself to 
this scientific age, donning the laboratory coat with emphasis 
on Extrasensory Perception and Parapsychology—appealing 
to scientists, physicians, and savants. It succeeds in duping the 
elite and the astute in this nuclear age. 

It publishes no membership lists. When no longer able to 
function in the open as a separate movement, it goes under¬ 
ground, as it is largely doing today, and seeks entrance into 
the popular Protestant churches by captivating and utilizing 
the susceptible among their ministers and scientific laymen. It 
likewise seeks to mold statesmen and military leaders through 
mediums that function in high places. But in and through it all 
it leads inevitably on to disaster. The ultimate end in this 
earthly phase will be the holocaust of Armageddon. 
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5. Sweeping World Into Threefold Alliance. —There 
is nothing comparable to Spiritualism in the history of the 
human race. It is the doctrine of devils and the incantation of 
“seducing spirits'* (1 Tim. 4:1). We repeat, it has survived 
every passing age and changing epoch, and is going strong to¬ 
day. It will reach its imposing climax in what are denominated 
the “last days." It is destined to sweep vast multitudes into 
earth’s final ensnarement, as it penetrates, infiltrates, and inte¬ 
grates itself into both Protestantism and Catholicism in the 
final threefold union of apostasy, deception, and disaster, mas¬ 
ter-minded by Satan himself and implemented by his evil 
cohorts. The outcome is familiar ground to the discerning stu¬ 
dent of the Word—and so is the triumph of truth and the de¬ 
liverance of the elect. 

Such is the amazing, age-old record of Spiritualism. It 
turned the Garden of Eden into the first stance chamber, as it 
were, with the subservient serpent as the first medium. It spoke 
persuasively through that medium. But the voice of the talking 
serpent was the voice of Satan. And its seductive message was his 
dual lie persuasively told to man. Its format and its approaches 
vary through the ages, but its essence and its undeviating objec¬ 
tive never change. And its success persists despite all obstacles. 

6. Built Upon Reiteration of Unchanging Lie. —The 
stone marker that identified the site of the original Fox sisters’ 
cottage in Hydesville, New York, in 1848, bore the legend, 
“There Is No Death; There Are No Dead." The obelisk by 
the side of the later Spiritualist church, in Rochester, New 
York, carried the same falsification—“There Is No Death; 
There Are No Dead." And today, in the scientific garb and 
phrasing of its new frontier, in disguised tones it reiterates the 
same unchanging lie—“There Is No Death; There Are No 
Dead." That is the essence of Spiritualism. It never changes. 
Its foundation is universal Innate Immortality, and consequent 
communication between the visible and the invisible worlds. 

Whoso believes it is believing a lie. Whoso receives it is 
accepting a deception. But far more disastrous, whoso gives 
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himself over to the devil’s master deception will soon share the 
devil’s final fate in the lake of fire—the second death . Whoso 
propagates it is a rebel against the government and Word of 
God. And whoso believes it makes God, perforce, a liar and 
a deceiver, and the devil the fountainhead of “truth” and benef¬ 
icence. But God is true, and the devil a liar from the beginning. 

7. Occult Augmentations From the East. —Satan has 
now brought on his reserves from the East to augment his 
legions in the West. “Wicked spirits” out of the “mouth of the 
dragon” of paganism are now joining forces with those of the 
Beast and the False Prophet, whose identities are well known 
to Bible students. The final conflict is drawing near. Eerie astral 
hands from the Orient join the spectral fingers and figures of 
the West in seeking to entice and then enmesh the masses of 
the globe in the great final deception that leads to the closing 
cataclysm of earth. 

Theosophy, with its mahatmas and reincarnations, New 
Thought and its divinity of man, Astara, Psychiana, Unity, 
Baha’ism, and such—with their varied metaphysical medita¬ 
tions, Yogic exercises, and the contention that man is a “spark of 
the divine fire”—are some of the multiple reinforcements de¬ 
rived in whole or part from the Orient. They are now making 
kindred cause with Spiritualism in the West. Such are the aug¬ 
mentations from the East. Together they form a formidable 
phalanx, having already gained an amazing foothold in the 
Old World and in the New today, with the climax soon to 
come. 

8. High Time to Sound the Alarm.—I n the light of all 
this, it is high time to sound the alarm to all mankind. It is high 
time to unmask the devil, and to identify and expose his cohorts 
and his dupes. It is time to rescue those who are willing to 
be delivered from the subtlest, crudest, most devastating fraud 
ever perpetrated upon gullible man. It preys upon the unsus¬ 
pecting, the trusting, the groping. Its modus operandi is 
guile, craft, and cunning. And its end is tied to destruction. 
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Spiritualism is, and always has been, ajrheat, a swindle, a 
trick, an imposture, a hoax, a deception of the gravest kind. We 
repeat: It is Satan's masterpiece of deception and desecration. 
Its purpose is to subvert and destroy. It is the old original, and\ 
the most modem, the first and the last, and ever-diabolic lie. Be¬ 
ware of its subtleties and escape its inevitable overthrow. It 
will drag down to ruin all whom it can entice. Sound the warn¬ 
ing to all men everywhere. The Bible truth will make men 
free. 
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1. Sinful Man Lost Title to Immortality . 

2. “Seed” Takes Place of “Tree” as Pledge of Immortality . 

3. Immortality a Gift, Dependent on Giver . 

VII. Baptist Hall—Eternal Torment Not Essential Article of Faith . 

VIII. Bishop Hampden—Brands “Innatism” as Remnant of Scholasticism . 

IX. Taylor—Predicts Unfettered Interpretation of Punishment Will Come . 

X. Archbishop Whately Expressly Rejects Immortal-Soulist Positions . 

1. Deals Major Blow Against “Innatist” Theory . 

2. Philosophy Does Not Establish Immortality . 

3. Jesus the Source and Assurance of Immortality . 

4. No Purgatory and No Second Probation . 

5. “Sleep” the Declared Condition in Death .. 

6. Unconscious of Passing Time in Death-Sleep . 

7. No “Interval” Between Death and Resurrection .-. 

8. Wicked to Be Destroyed, and Cease to Exist . 

14. Belated Appearance of Conditionalism in Colonial Ajnerica . 

I. Tremendous Shift From Theocratic Puritanism to Advent Expectancy . 
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1. Involvements of the Puritan Theocracy .... 

2. Rhode Island Becomes Haven for Soul Freedom ......... 

3. Establishment of Religious Liberty and Bill of Rights . 

4. Religious Revivals Enter the Picture ......—..-.—.-. 

5. Multiple Sources of Religious Liberty Principles ... 

6. Resurgence of Eschatology Begins Under Spalding.—. 

7. Joseph Lathrop Emphasizes Time of the End _ .. ; . 

II. Revulsion Against Calvinist Extremism Led to Universalism . 

III. Edwards—Supreme Exponent of Never-ending Torment ... 

1. Excruciating Torments “Never, Never” End ... 

2. Never Be Delivered From Excruciating Torment ...—. 

3. Kept in Hell Solely for Endless Suffering .... 

IV. Hopkins—Agonies of Damned Add to Joys of Saved .... 

1. Suffering of Damned Said to Give Joy to Redeemed . 

2. God’s Grace Magnified by Eternally Burning Hejl ... 

V. Upsurge of Universalism in Colonial and Early National America .-. 

1. Universalism Gathers Momentum in Nineteenth Century . 

2. Battle of Books Over Universalism . 

VI. Significance and Result of the Battle of Pens. 

1. Belated Appearance of Conditionalist View . 

2. Comes to r'ore in Early Nineteenth Century . 

15. American Conditionalists Begin to Appear . 

I. Bird’s-eye Preview of Far-flung Nineteenth-Century Awakening . 

1. From Grew to Storrs to Advent Movement . 

2. Prominent Accessions Follow Mid-century . 

3. 1877 Marks the New Period of Extension ... 

II. Anonymous (1795) Precursor of Conditionalists to Follow ... 

III. Bishop White—Mankind Universally Mortal Through Adam . 

1. Obtained Episcopal Orders for Daughter American Church . 

2. Turned Away from Calvin’s Predestinarianism ... 

3. Mortality Inherited by All From Adam . 

4. Fall Brought Withdrawal of Privileges .... 

IV. Elias Smith—Emphatically Rejects Popular Concept of Hell . 

1. Rejects Popular Concept of Endless Hell . 

2. Five “Hells” of Popular Belief ... 

3. Protestant Hell From Pagan Mythology . 

4. Three Alternatives As to Fate of Wicked . 

5. Indefeasible Immortality Derived From Platonism .... 

6. Alerted by Book on “Destructionism” ...... 

V. Sellon—Impelled to Declare Conditionalist Convictions . 

1. Punishment Would Not Exceed Sentence .. 

2. Gehenna Denotes “Total and Utter Destruction” . 

3. Souls of Unbelievers Are Not Immortal ... 

4. Sinner Free to Choose Destruction Rather Than Life ._. 

5. Eternal Torture Inconsistent With God’s Character . 

6. Eternal Torment Not Scriptural, Therefore False .... 

7. Gehenna Total Destruction After Death ..... 

8. Fire Indicates Total Consumption, Not Eternal Torture ... 

9. Eternal Torture Is “Invention of Man” ... 

10. Four Falsehoods Involved in Eternal Torment ... 

16. “Deacon” Grew-George Storrs Line of Transmission .-. 

I. “Deacon” Grew—Brings Conditionalism to George Storrs ... 

1. Relinquishes Pastoral Post Because of Convictions ... 

2. Unique Relationship to American Conditionalism ... 

II. Essence of Grew’s “Intermediate State” Tract ...... 

1. Soul Not Capable of Separate Conscious Existence ... 

2. “Unconsciousness” Marks Period Between Death and Resurrection . 

3. All Future Existence Depends on Resurrection ... 

4. “Future Felicity” Begins at Second Advent . 

III. Gist of “Future Punishment, Not Eternal Life in Misery” Tract .. 

1. No “Immortal or Deathless Spirits” . 

2. Second Death Not “Interminable Miserable Existence” . 

IV. Storrs—Introduces Conditionalism Into Second Advent Movement . 

1. Becomes a Conditionalist After Three Years’ Study . 

2. Origin of the Famous “Six Sermons” . 

V. Digest of Storrs’s Famous “Six Sermons” ... 

1. Indefeasible Immortality Involves Eternal Suffering _. 

2. Supposed “Indestructibility” of Soul Is Pure Assumption .... 

3. Death Is Total Deprivation of Life ... 

4. Perishing Is Ceasing to Exist .-.. 

5. Death Is “Extinction of Conscious Being” . 

6. Fathers Mingled Philosophy With Words .-. 

7. Immortal-Soulism Derived From Platonism ..... 

8. No Evidence of “Eternal Sin and Suffering” . 

VI. Fitch—Storrs’s First Ministerial Convert to Conditionalism . 

Adds Conditionalism to Second Advent Emphasis . 
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VII. French—Death an Unconscious State Until Resurrection - 

All Dead in Unconscious State Until Advent .. 


17. White—Creates New Epoch of Understanding ..-.. 

I. Mid-century Begins Attainment of New Stature and Standing . 

1. Credit Must Be Given to Edward White ... 

2. Pulpiteers and Scholars Give Momentum ... 

II. Foster—Renounced Dogma of Eternal Torment of Wicked.. 

1. Rejected Doctrine of Eternal Torment Half Century Prior . 

2. Endless Torment a “Slander” Against God --- 

3. Unable to Reconcile Endless Torment With God’s Love . 

HI. Dobney—Explicitly Maintains Conditionalist Position ..... 

1. Sinners Will Not Live Forever .-. 

2. Saints Do Not Go to Heaven at Death ............ 

3. Immortality Not Provable From Reason . 

IV. Edward White—Pre-eminent Champion of Conditionalism .. 

1. Troubled in Twenties Over Nature of Man ....... 

2. Persuaded of Conditionalism by Fontaine ... 

3. Seven-Year Search Results in Caear Convictions . 

4. First Book (1846) Creates Storm of Indignation .. 

5. Builds Constituency of Friendship From Hawley Road . 

6. Honored With Chairmanship of Congregational Union . 

7. First Conditionalist Conference in Christian History .-. 

8. Made Chairman of Congregational Union of Britain . 

9. Honored as Pre-eminent Champion of Conditionalism . 

10. Re-affirmation of Truth and Repudiation of Error .-. 

11. Shifted Emphasis From Negative to Positive . 

V. Presents Positive Conditionalism to World Successfully . 

Larger Significance of Conditionalism . 

VI. Dunn—Doctrine of Eternal Torment Not in Scripture .-. 

18. Constable’s Pre-eminent British Contribution ... 

I. Outstanding Champion of Conditional Immortality . 

1. His Condi tionalist Books Become Standard .... 

2. Conditionalism Augments Every Basic Doctrine ............. 

II. Masterful Portrayal of Historical Trilemma (Three Conflicting Positions) 

1. Innate Immortality + Eternal Punishing = Eternal Misery . 

2. Eternal Death of Wicked Involves Ultimate Nonexistence. 

3. Original Sentence Involved Loss of Existence ... 

4. Priceless Tabulation of Greek Terms Used . 

5. Opposing Positions Tabulated and Illustrated ... . . 

6. Scripture Negates Both Eternal Tormentism and Universalism ... 

7. Scripture Asserts Utter Extinction of Evil .. 

8. Challenges Opponents to Controvert View _... 

9. Cites Tustin Martyr and Irenaeus as Conditionalists ... 

10. Tertullian Builds on Athenagoras’ Foundation .... 

11. Led to “Forced” Interpretation of Scripture . 

12. Origen Converts Hell Into “Vast Purgatory” .... 

13. Purification of the “Indestructible” Sinner . 

14. Spiritualized Scripture to Support Platonism . 

15. Eternity of Evil Counters Bible Testimony .. 

16. Error’s Fatal Gap of Two Centuries .-. 

m. Companion Volume Becomes Conditionalist Classic . 

1. Genesis on True Relation of Body and Soul . 

2. Man Is One Person, Not Two . 

3. Relation of Breath of Life to Immortality . 

4. Distinction Between Soul and Spirit ....-. 

5. Soul Does Not Survive the Body . 

6. Gravedom: State of Profound Unconscious Sleep .... 

7. Death Eternal, Except for Resurrection ... 

8. No Perception of Time in Death Sleep .....-.... 

9. Time Annihilated to Those Who Sleep ....»-- 

10. Early Epitaphs Attest “Sleep,” Awaiting Resurrection .-. 

11. “Apostolic fathers” Were Conditionalists .-. 

19. Various Scholars Augment Conditionalist Appeal . 

I. Bishop Perowne—Scholarly Advocate of Conditionalism . 

We Are But “Candidates for Immortality” . 

II. Thom—Innate Immortality Inference “Falls to the Ground” ... 

Death of the Soul Inevitable ... 


III. Tinling—“Promise o( Life” Through Christ Alone ... 

1. Accepted Conditionalism From Bible Alone .... 

2. Eternal Torment a “Stumbling-Block” to World. 

3. Based Upon Assumptions and Assertions ... 

4. Ethnic Religions Taught Ultimate Loss of Personality . 

5. Not Left in Ignorance for 4,000 Years .„..... 

6. No More “Immortal” Than Omnipotent, Omniscient, or Omnipresent .... 

7. Eternal Life Through Christ Alone . 

8. Everything Depends on Immortality Through Christ . 
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IV. Tomlinson—Takes Issue With Bishop of Liverpool —. 

1. Challenges Bishop’s Position on Eternal Torment --.- 

2. Invokes Bible and Cites Bishop Porteus. 

3. The Soul “Not Immortal in Itself” —.- ...~.—..... 

4. “Quotes” Illustrating Line of Thought......— 

5. Protests Alteration ol Word and Intent..... 

6. Cites Similar “Bible Standard” Criticism ..... 

7. Supreme Conditionalist Is Jesus Christ ...—.. 

8. Fishing in Same Boat With Rome ......_.....». 

9. Admonition: Beware of Johoiakim’s Penknife Technique —.—.— 

V. Canon Row—Powerful Strokes Against Eternal-Tormcntism --- 

1. Athanasian Creed Statement Is Indefinite ..—.. 

2. Philosophy Does Not Prove Immortality of Man .-.—. 

3. Genesis Narrative Favors Conditionalist “Theory” .. 

4. Resurrection, Not Innate Immortality ..—.._.. 

5. New Testament Symbols Indicate Ultimate Destruction ... 

6. The Twofold Premise of Conditionalism ..—.... 

7. No Creature Has Inherent Endless Existence .-.—. 

8. “Universal Acceptance” Theory Simply Not True ... 

VT. Canon Aitken—Champions Conditionalism for Quarter Century...-.— 

1. Eternal Destruction a State, Not a Process ...-. 

2. Word and Work Closes Columns to Him ..... 

3. Four Questions Propounded by Aitken . 

4. No “Infinite Penalty” for. “Finite Sin” .-.-. 

5. Many Pulpits Sealed Against Him ....... 

6. Church Parochial Mission Society Continues to Use Him . 

7. No Eternal Torment for Brief Earthly Life . 

8. Death the Forfeiture of Eternal Life ........ 

20. Periodical Discussion and Pulpit Publicity .....~..... 

I. Bishop Courtenay—Wicked End in “Total Cessation of Being” .-.- 

II. Leask—Editor of Conditionalist Journal The Rainbow . 

1. The Rainbow Rides Out Terrific Storm of Criticism . 

2. Helps Form Conditional Immortality Association . 

III. Maude—Epochal Rainbow Article Creates Crisis ..... 

1. Steps in Adoption of Conditionalism .......... 

2. Conditionalist Article Stirs Public Opinion ...... 

3. Three Major Contentions of Article .. r .... 

4. Christianity Early Poisoned by Platonism .-.... 

5. Goes Back to Conflicting Declarations of Eden t ......... 

6. Full Testimony of Scripture Alone Determinative ..... 

7. Three Distinct Classes of Passages ....... 

8. Fundamental Fallacy of Universal Salvation ...... 

9. Eternal Suffering Involves Character of God .-.—.. 

IV. Minton—Helps Lift “Life in Christ” From Obscurity ._. 

1. Approval and Condemnation for Espousing Conditionalism -.. 

2. First Speaker at 1876 Conference on Conditionalism .„.-. 

V. Dale—Conditionalism Makes Christian Fundamentals Invulnerable .-.. 

1. Highest Honor Within Gift of Congregationalism ... 

2. Public Stand on Conditionalism in 1873 .-. 

3. Conditionalism Strengthens Fundamentals of Faith ..—. 

VI. Anglican Test Case of Wilson vs. Fendall Decided in 1864 ._... 

1. Acquittal Comes at Height of Controversy .. 

2. Discussion Grows in Intensity ....... 

3. The Stage Set for Further Events........ 

VII. Darby—“Immortality of Soul” Comes From Platonism .... 

1. Earliest Statement: “No Source in Gospel” ._. 

2. Position Modified in Later Edition ...... 

3. No Immortal Sinners in Divine Plan ....... 

4. Historical Note From The Bible Echo . 

VIII. Christadelphian*—Likewise Adhere to Main Conditionalist Positions . 

1. Name Christadelphian Substituted for Christian ......... 

2. Epitome of Christadelphian Conditionalist Beliefs ...... 

3. Positions Unchanged in Current Writings .-... 

21. Farrar—Westminster Sermon Precipitates Crisis .... 

I. Dean Farrar—Dramatically Repudiates “Dogma of Eternal Torment” ... 

1. Repudiation Voiced in Abbey, on November 11, 1877 ... 

2. Expected Condemnation, but Received Widespread Approval ... 

3. Widespread Publicity Followed by Concentrated Attack ... 

II. Farrar’s Written Record of His Tremendous Researches ... 

1. Scriptures Absolutely Silent on ‘‘Eternal Torture” ...... 

2. Dark Shadow of Augustine Falls on Medieval Theology .... 

3. Deplores Specious Arguments for Endless Torment .-. 

4. Condemns Misuse of Texts Out of Context ....... 

5. Old Testament Jews Never Taught “Endless Torment’’ ... 

6. Conditionalist Contentions Confirm Personal Views .......... 

7. Invokes Witness of German Scholars .. 
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8. Alexandrian Fathers Molded by Plato and Philo .... 

9. Literal Interpretation Leads to Extinctionist View .—. 

III. Missionary Impey—Resignation From Methodist Ministry --....-—- 

1. Annual Declaration of Conformity Required ....—.......— 

2. Resigns Over “Eternal Torment” Stipulation ...—.......—.—. 

3. Takes Stand in Noble Line of Dissentients -...- - 

4. Restudy Touched Off by Farrar Repudiation - —..... 

5. Punishment “Everlasting” Because “Final and Irreversible” . 

6. Take* Stand, With “So Help Me God” ...-. 

7. Categorical Answers Required of Impey —...-. 

8. Resigns Because Cannot Pledge “Silence” ..—. 

9. Forty Years of Unbroken Service Ends ..—-—.. 

IV. Strang—Virile Conditional is t Editor and Scottish Polemicist.-. 

The Messenger a Reflector of Turbulent Times .—..—.-. 

May, 1878: Agitation Widespread .-. 

J une, 1879: Macrae Deposed ....... 

anuary, 1883: Two Ministers Expelled ... 

anuary, 1884: H. H. Dobney Lauded ... 

i une, 1884: Removal of Dublin Minister .-.-. 

lay, 1884: Laudation of George Storrs .-. 

August, 1884: Typical Conference Reported ... 

V. Thorough Investigation Leads to Strong Personal Conviction* -...._. 

1. Immortality of the Soul the Parent Error .......„..—............... 

2. Platonism Adopted Because of Immortal-Soulism ....... 

3. Philosophy Triumphs Over Pure Doctrine .....—... 

4. Development of Conflicting but Paralleling School* .............................................. 

VI. Laing—Effective Scottish Advocate of Conditionalism .... 

1. Steps in Becoming a Conditionalist .......................... 

2. Does Not Possess Separate Immortal Soul ____——..... 

VII. Ham—Bible Excludes Notion of Independent Immortality ..-. 

1. Immortality Solely for Believer in Christ.—.-.— 

2. Innate Immortality Counter to Inspiration ... t , u ■ 

22. Periodicals Reflect Conflict and Advance ....—.... 

I. Bible Echo —Panoramic Portrayal of Conditionalist Advances . 

1. Bible Yields No Support for “Innatism” _.......... -.......—.. 

2. Abundant Testimony Merits a “Verdict” ..... 

3. Address Challenged, and Conditionalist Accession __-. 

4. Dale Declaration Received With “Plaudits” ....-. 

5. Swiss Minister Questioned but Approved..... 

6. Dr. Dale’s Declaration of Faith... . .... 

7. Dale Declaration Attacked by Christian World . 

8. Christian World Attack Challenged by Echo .-. 

9. Great Conditionalist Meeting in Chelsea ...... 

10. White on Conditionalist Twenty-three-Year Spread . 

11. Protests, Accessions, Repudiation, Advance ..... 

12. Numerous Tokens of Progress ..... 

13. £ 100-Offer for Missing Text ... 

14. Multiple Provisions of “Life” Enshrined in Christ_................ 

15. Summarizing Statement on Conditionalism ...... 

II. Homiletic Monthly*s “Clerical Symposium on Immortality” . 

1. Stokes’s Strong Case for Conditionalism .................. 

2. White: Widespread Contemporary Revival of Conditionalism .... 

3. Host of Contemporary Conditionalists Merit Hearing .. 

III. Active Discussion in Leading Periodicals in 1878-1879 ......... 

1. Dr. Dale Reaffirms Conditional Immortality Position . 

2. Contemporary Review Airs All Views . 

3. Symposiums Appear in Various Journals ._... 

IV. Denniston—Jamaican Frontier Conditionalist ........ 

1. Apologist for Primitive Gospel in Materialistic Age ... 

2. Endless Suffering Is “Intolerably Oppressive” ..... 

3. Man Lost Immortality Through “Fall” .... 

4. Destruction Both a “Process” and a “Termination”..._. 

5. Witness of Early Centuries to Conditionalism w ... 

V. Binney—In Maturity Repudiates Eternal Torment Thesis . 

VI. Westcott—Innate Immortality “Wholly Insufficient” .. 

VII. Rotherham—Immortality Is “Contingent and Dependent” ... 

23. Conditionalist Association and Extension Library .......... 

I. Conditional Immortality Association Formed in 1878 ..... 

1. Lincoln Conference (Sept, 23-26, 1878) .... 

2. Maberly Conference, London (Sept. 2-4, 1879) ... 

3. Liveipool Conference (Sept. 7-9, 1880) .............. 

4. Bradford Conference (Sept. 6^B, 1881) ........... 

5. Salisbury Conference (Aug. 30-Sept. 1. 1882) . 

6. Eastbourne Conference (Sept. 4-6, 1883) ...... 

7. Glasgow Conference (Aug. 31-Sept. 2, 1884) ...._. 
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8. Second London Conference (Sept. 1*3, 1885) ..—.... 

9. Edinburgh Conference (Sept. 7-9. 1886) ...... 

10. Birmingham Conference (Sept. 6-8, 1887) . 

11. Second Lincoln Conference (Sept. 2-6, 1868) ....--—.... 

12. Dartmouth Conference (Sept. 1-5. 1889) ...... 

13. Bacup Conference (Sept. 1-4, 1891) ..——. 

14. Faith Fellowship Founded in 1894 .... 

15. Fifty Years of the Association-Mission (1878-1928) ... 

II. Remarkable Conditionalist Faith Library Exerts Widespread Influence . 

1. Samplings of Titles and Writers ... 

2. Comprehensive Extract From Little-known Writer ...». 

3. Historical Recitals Highly Helpful .....—. 

4. Bible Argument Presented by Expert .—--..... 

5. Defense of Conditionalist Position and Array of Evidence -...... 

III. Concfitionaliim Expounded; and Challenged by Methodism ... 

1. Silencing of Dr. Beet by Methodist Conference Action ... 

2. Perplexing to British Weekly Editor ..... 

IV. Volume III—New Voices Add Strength and Significance ... 

1. Dr. Clarke Summons Succession of Able Witnesses . 

2. Soul Is Capable of “Being Made Immortal” ....... 

3. Baptist Missionary to China Testifies .......... 

4. Engineer, Editor, and Vicar on Ultimate Destruction _... 

5. £1000 Offer Repeated by Clarke for Missing Text ... 

24. New World Voices Match Old World Witnesses ........ 

I. Moncrieff—Scottish-Canadian Voice Champions Conditionalism . 

1. Pioneer of Conditionalism in Scotland... 

2. Transfers to Canada* Issues Able Book .. 

3. Wicked Return to Nonexistence ..... 

4. Departs From Conscious Existence . 

5. Endless Torment Makes “Mockery of Truth” .... 

6. Second Death Is Final Destruction .... 

7. All the Godless Reduced to Ashes . 

II. Blain—Devastating Blow Against Eternal-Torment Innovation . 

1. Appeals to Learned and to Prejudiced ..... 

2. Cannot Stand Before Light of Word .„. 

3. Sevenfold Scope of Book ... 

4. Innate Immortality but Human Assumption .... 

5. Analysis of Twenty “Destruction” Terms . 

6. No Doctrine Settled by Parables and Symbols .. 

7. Popular Contentions Vitiate Bible Texts . 

III. Hudson—Lifts Conditionalism to Scholarly Level of Discussion . 

1. Adoption of Conditionalism Brings Loss of Pastorate . 

2. Scholarly Works Force Respectful Hearing . 

3. Believed Himself Called to Allotted Task . 

4. Penetrates to Heart of Issue ..... 

IV. Produces the American Conditionalist Classic ... 

1. Divine Justice, and Man’s Free Moral Agency .. 

2. Innate Immortality Not Taught or Implied in Scripture . 

3. Bible Meaning of “Second Death” ..... 

4. “Detention” Between Death and Resurrection ... 

5. Accurate Handling of Historical Side ... 

6. Masterful Survey of Witness of Centuries ....... 

7. Conditionalism the Coordinated Portrayal of Scripture .„.. 

V. Abbot—Creator of Indispensable Aid for Evaluating Conditionalism . 

1. Bible Transcendent in All Doctrinal Issues .... 

2. Matchless Bibliography Serves as Incomparable Check List . 

VT. Physician Ives—Man Mortal: Dead Asleep; Wicked Destroyed . 

1. How His Book Came to Be Written .... 

2. Scripture Spiritualized to Sustain Immortal-Soulism ...„. 

3. “Soul” Is “Entire Man” as “Complete Being” ..... 

4. Immortality Conferred on “Righteous Alone" ..... 

5. Fate of Wicked Is Death, Not Eternal Misery.... 

6. Recapitulation: “Unconscious Sleep”; “Loss of Existence” . 

VII. Additional Features in Enlarged American Edition ... 

1. “Innate Immortality” Derived From Plato— . 

2. “Unconscious" of Passing of Time in Death ... 

3. Use of Protested Term “Annihilation” ... 

4. Ives’s Appeal to the Clergy ..... 

5. Supplemental Word to Laymen ....... 

25. Representative Literature Matched by Able Pulpiteers ... 

I. Pettingell—Major American Writer on Conditionalism in 1880’s . 

Gradual Change From Ostracism to Acceptance ....... 

II. Able Coverage of Historical, Philosophical, and Biblical Evidence . 

1. Contrasting Pages of Conflicting Schools’ Excerpts .. 

2. Conflicting Views of the Opposing Schools ... 
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3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 


Introduction of Greek Platonism and Persian Dualism ... 
Historical Tracement of “Deathless Nature” Concept ... 
Origin and Transmission of “Deathless Nature” Theory 

Three Conflicting Schools Tabulated . 

Arrested Reformation and Analogical Fallacies .. 

Second Life Does Not Exclude Second Death .. 

New Meanings Placed on Old Terms .....- 

Man Not Independently Existent........— 

Death Is Utter Extinguishing of Life .-.— 

Eternal Life Is Peculiar Glory of Christ ... 

Two Classes and Two Destinies ..... 

First Life Transitory; Second Life Eternal ... 

Overthrow and Abolishment of All Evil . 


III. Life Everlasting Appends “Symposium” With Twenty-one Participants. 

1. Platonism Penetrates Christianity; Both Are Modified -- 

2. Contrast Between Platonism and Revelation ...—.— 

3. Paul’s Warning Unheeded, Resultant Apostasy Subverts .. 

4. Reformation Failed to Repudiate Immortal-Soulism .-. 

IV. Henry Ward Beecher—Finally Repudiates Dogma of Eternal Torment . 

V. Lyman Abbott—Denies Innate Immortality and Eternal Torment . 

1. Rejects Both Universalism and Eternal Tormentism ... 

2. Repudiates Pagan Teachings on Fate of Wicked .-. 

3. God Never Saves Soul Against Its Will ...... 

4. Popular Theology Ignores Whole Set of Texts ...-. 

5. Misconstrues Original Intent and Use ... 

VI. Harriet Beecher Stowe—Famous Author in Revolt . 

1. Harriet’s Essay on “Immortality” When Only Eleven . 

2. In Agony Over Involvements of Calvinism ... 

3. Continuing Struggle Over Eternal Torment Problems . 

VII. Agnostic Ingersoll—Embittered by Eternal Torment Dogma . 

26. Spokesmen of Various Faiths Augment Chorus ....... 

I. Hendrickson—Truth of “Life in Christ” Unlocks “Hidden Mystery” . 

1. Conditional!st Position Gives New Grandeur to Preaching . 

2. The “Soul” Not a Separate Conscious Entity. 

3. Like “Rosetta Stone, Resolves Hidden Mysteries . 

II. Professor Butler—Cloud Rolled Away From Face of God . 

1. Disillusioned by Fiendish “Portrays” in Rome . 

2. Found Elimination Only Enhanced Gospel System . 

III. Professor Bacon—Immortality “Conditional Upon the Act of God” . 

1. Immortality Is Conferred, Not Inherent ... 

2. Rejects Eternal Torment and Innate Immortality . 

3. Indestructibility of Soul From Platonic Philosophy . 

4. Immortality a Gift, and Conditional ... 

IV. Wilson—Eternal Life Only for Those “In Christ” . 

1. The Unanswerable Question—Why? .... 

2. God Is Not a “Malignant Fiend” .-. 

3. Desperate Involvements of the Dogma ... 

V. Hart—Goes to Very Heart of Provision of Immortality. 

1. Immortality Centers in Person of Christ .-. 

2. Theologians Start From Wrong Assumption Regarding Immortality. 

3. Deity, Incarnation, and Resurrection Are Basic ... 

4. Paul a Emphasis on Grace, Atonement, Life .. 

5. The Ultimate Destruction of All Evil ... 

6. Weigh the Two Systems—Choose the True . 

VI. Independent Kramer—Immortality Only for Believers in Christ . 

VII. Bishop Mann—Brilliant Midwest Champion of Conditionalism . 

1. Continuous Line of Dissenters Against Eternal Torment . 

2. Anglican Articles Contrasted With Other Catechisms . 

3. Restoration Unsupported by Scripture ... 

4. If Soul Not Immortal, Eternal Torment Theory Collapses . 

5. Cogent Reasons Against Eternal Torment ... 

6. Defends Position of Ultimate, Absolute “Destruction” . 

7. Pagan Religions Did Not Teach Immortality of Personality . 

8. Eternal Existence Only by God’s Permission . 

9. Immortality of Soul Not Taught in Bible . 

VIII. Baker—Man Not Inherently Immortal; Wicked Will Perish . 

1. Man “Not Inherently Immortal” ...... 

2. Eternal Life for Saints; Total Destruction for Sinners . 

3. Destruction Involves Dissolution of Elements . 

4. Three Conflicting Schools; One Is Right . 

27. Prominent Names Added to Conditionalist Roster . 

I. Time Due for Restudy and Settlement of Issues . 

Reformers Left “Middle State” for Present Consideration . 

II. Rector Huntington—Outspoken Champion of Conditional Immortality . 

1. Huntington Influenced by White and Hudson ... 

2. Conditionalist Views Reaffirmed at Close of Life . 
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3. Immortality a Gift Bestowed on Seekers .*. 

4. Ultimate and Utter Destruction of Wicked - : .-. 

5. Conditionalism Implicit in Anglican Formularies . 

6. Life Only in Christ in Prayer Book and Collects . 

7. Christ Opened “Gate of Everlasting Life” . 

III. Boardman—Innate Immortality Negates Resurrection .-. 

1. Natural Immortality Not Taught in Bible . 

2. Man Not Naturally or Inherently Immortal . 

3. Immortality Tied In With Tree of Life . 

4. Pagan Dualism Retained in Christian Theology . 

5. Analogies From Nature Are Deceptive ... 

6. Innate Immortality a Denial of Life as Christ's Gift . 

7. The Touchstone of Christianity Itself .-. 

8. Give Inspired Information About the Hereafter . 

9. Obligation of the Christian Ministry . 

10. Summarizing Excerpts on Conditionalism .... 

IV. Phelps—Sweeping Portrayal of “Immortal Soul” Issues . 

1. Immortality of Soul “Has a Bad History” ... 

2. “Heathen Philosophy” Becomes Predominant ... 

3. “Jewish Belief” Corrupted by Association . 

5. “Papal Decree” Formally Officializes Dogma ... 

6. 4 ‘At Variance” With “Scriptural Account of Man's Creation” . 

7. “Clashes” With “Bible Statement of Man’s Fall” . 

8. “Opposed” to “Scriptural Doctrine of Death” . 

9. “Equally Opposed” to “Physiological Facts” . 

10. “Immortality* Nowhere Ascribed to Man’s “Present State” . 

11. “Blessing to Be Sought”; Not “Birthright Legacy” ..... 

12. “Inherent Immortality” Opposed to “Scripture Doom of Wicked” 

13. “Supersedes Necessity for a Resurrection” . 

14. “Reduces the Judgment” to “Solemn Farce” .-. 

15. “Subverts” Bible Doctrine of Second Advent .. 

16. Theory Is “Prolific Source” of “Error” . 

V. Gordon—Natural Immortality Substituted for Resurrection . 

2. Sexton’s Bell Has Supplanted Angel’s Trump . 

3. Premillennialism Discredited Under Roman Apostasy . 

4. Significant Address on “Recurrence of Doctrine*’ .-. 

5. Eschatology to Be Final Battleground . 

6. Death Substituted for Second Advent . 

7. Resurrection “Broken From Its Biblical Moorings” . 

8. Forsaken Doctrines to Be Revived . 

28. Various Facets of Conditionalist Gem Presented ... 

I. High Scholastic Caliber of Representative Conditionalists . 

II. Oliphant—Publicly Professes Conditionalism at Installation . 

1. Potentially, Not Innately, Immortal ... 

2. Death Means Dissolution and Destruction ....... 

3. Probation Confined to This Life ... 

4. Christ’s Resurrection Is Seal of Immortality ... 

5. Rejects “Innate Immortality” and “Eternal Torment” . 

6. Denies “Indestructibility of the Soul” ...... 

7. Honors “Justice of God” and “Freedom of Man” . 

8. Conclusion Involves Rejection of Eternal Torment . 

9. Soul to Suffer, Then to Cease ... 

10. Protests Term “Annihilation” as Misleading .... 

11. After “Disorganization” Man Ceases . 

III. Episcopal Bishop Hopkins—Denies Eternal Torment Contention 

IV. Parkhurst—Seeks Insurance Against Eventual Obliteration .—. 

V. Moomaw—Life Only in Christ; Total Destruction Without ...... 

1. Life of Soul Is Not Self-sustaining ... 

2. Second Death Annihilates Body and Soul . 

VI. Edward Beecher—Scholarly Repudiator of Eternal Torment .. 

1. Restudy of Eschatology Essential and Due . 

2. Penetration of Persian-Grecian Influence Into Jewry ......... 

3. Penetration of Conditionalism Into Christian Church . 

4. “Enoch’s” Theory of Culpability of Fallen Angels . 

5. Jewish Centers: Babylon, Alexandria, Palestine . 

6. Eternal Tormentism Becomes Authoritarian Under Justinian .... 

7. Justin, Irenaeus, Arnobius, Hold to “Annihilation” .. 

8. Ori gen's Restoration ism Condemned Under Justinian ... 

9. African Tertullian-Augustinian School of Endless Torment . 

10. Repudiation of Eternal Torment Only Matter of Time . 

VII. Conditionalism Makes Increasing Frienas Among Clergy . 

29. Transcends Language Lines and Overleaps National Boundaries __ 

I. Olshausen—Immortality of Soul Theory Unknown to Scripture . 

Innate Immortality Utterly Foreign to Bible .... 
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II. Nitzsch—Have Only Contingent Immortality: May Cease . 

1. Perpetual Existence of Damned Not Biblical . 

2. No “Perpetual Existence” of Damned .......— 

III. Schultz—Immortality Contingent; Destruction to Be Total . 

1. Everlasting Life Only in God ....-. 

2. Sinful Man Has Only “Transient” Life ... 

3- Immortal Life Gained Solely From Christ . 

4. Total Destruction for the Reprobate . 

5. Convinced of Soundness of View in Retrospect . 

IV. High Lights of Dr. Schultz’s “Immortality” Treatise of 1861 . 

1. Absolute Immortality Is Possession of God Alone .... 

2. Innate Immortality Not Possessed by Any Creature ... 

3- Mere Creation Did Not Assure Indestructibility . 

4. To Acquire Immortality Through Second Creation . 

5. Immortality for Man Possible Through Christ . 

6. "Second Death” Involves “Death Absolute” .. 

V. Rothe—Suffering Ends in Extinction of the Wicked . 

1. Principal Conditionalist Advocate in Germany .... 

2. Immortality Acquired: Personality of Wicked Extinguished . 

3- Sense of Aionios Is Restricted .. 

4. Idea of Annihilation Is Involved . 

VI. Dqrner—Destructionist Theory Gaining in Approval . 

VII. Other German Scholars Support Conditionalist View . 

VIII. Vinet—“I Do Not Believe in the Immortality of the Soul” . 

IX. Secretan—Rejects Both Eternal Torment and Universalism . 

1. No Infinite Punishment for a Finite Fault . 

2. No Impassable Barrier for Divine Power . 

3. Fatal Weakness of Universal Restoration . 

4. Predestined Candidate for Conditional ism . 

5. Annihilation Is Logical Consequence of Fall . 

X. Sabatier—Not All Are Immortal; Some Head for Dissolution . 

1. Denies Universal Innate Immortality . 

2. Death Involves Loss of Personality . 

XI. Philosopher De May—Soul Only Conditionally Immortal; Can Perish 

30. Masterful Swiss and Belgian Voices Speak 

I. Petavel—Greatest Conditionalist Treatise in French . 

1. Unique Introduction to Fellow Conditionalist White . 

2. Impelled to Declare Conditionalist Belief Publicly .. 

3. University Lectures Stress Positive Side of Conditionalism . 

4. Constitutes Unifying Harmonious System . 

II. Five General Observations on Petavel’s Work . 

1. Masterful Knowledge of Conditionalist Literature . 

2. Masterful Grasp of Biblical Evidence . 

3. Clarification of Moral and Philosophical Issues . 

4. Remarkable Grasp of Philosophical and Historical Evidence . 

5. Consummation of Conditionalist Investigation . 

III. Petavel’s Masterful Presentation of Case for Conditionalism . 

1. Purpose: To Defend Doctrine of “Attainable Immortality” . 

2. “Conspiracy of Silence” Now Broken ... . 

3. Conditionalists Not “Innovators” but Continuators .„. 

4. Experimental Science Yields No Support for Innatism . 

5. In Death the Individual Ceases to Exist . 

6. Challenges Contention of "Universal Consent” . 

7. Platonism Contained Principle of Pantheism . 

8. Individualist Immortality Involves Godship . 

9. Platonism Only a “Hope,” Not “Demonstrated Truth” . 

10. Fundamental Intent of "Life” and “Death” . 

11. Creator Provided Conditional Not Inalienable Immortality . 

12. Innatism Penetrates Jewry Through Alexandria . 

13. Kabbalah Introduces "Emanation’ and “Dualism” . 

14. Eternity of Life and of Nonexistence . 

15. Immortality Only Through Christ ... 

16. Symbols of Immprtality Perverted by Apostasy . 

17. Death: Final Extinction of All Faculties . . 

18. Conditionalism Among Apostolic and Apologist Fathers . 

19. Compulsory Immortality m Eternal Hell . 

20. Revival of Conditionalism in Nineteenth Century . 

21. Universalism’s Fundamental Fallacy Revealed . 

22. Advantages and Superiority of Conditionalism . 

23. Multiple Excellencies of Bible Conditionalism . 

24. Fighting for Great but Still-misunderstood Truth 

IV- Frederick Ash Freer—Stalwart Supporter of White and Petavel 

1. Makes Major Contributions to Conditionalist Cause . 

2. A Synthesis of the Freer Contribution . 

V. Byse—First Advocate of Conditionalism in French Journals 

31. Famous Premier, Pastor, and Scientist Testify ... 
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I. Gladstone—Immortal-Soulism Entered Church Through “Back Door” . 

Writings Include Question of Future Life . 

1. Variant Views Held in Early Christian Era ...-. 

2. “Inherent” Immortality Not Ascendant Till Origen . 

3. “Wholesale” Acceptance by Time of Middle Ages . 

4. Immortal-Soulism Springs From Plato .-. 

5. Led Inevitably to “Eternal Torment” of Damned ... 

6. Eternal Torment Dogma Established Through Augustine . 

7. Crept Into Church by “Back Door” ......... 

8. Immortal-Soulism “Wholly Unknown” to Scripture ..-. 

9. “Philosophical Speculations” Disguised as Divine Revelation . 

10. Gladstone’s Definitive Description of “Conditionalism” . 

11. Gladstone’s Considered Conclusions in Summation . . . 

II. Joseph Parker^—Outspoken “Conditionalist” and “Destructionist” ... 

1. Optional: Receive Immortality or Choose Destruction . 

2. Evil Ends in “Utter, Final, Everlasting Extinction” .—. 

3. Indefeasible Immortality Is Palpably Absurd . 

4. Sodom an Example of “Everlasting Destruction” ...... 

III. Stokes—Man Not Innately Immortal; Only Through Redemption .— 

1. Public Denial of Innate Immortality .... 

2. Source of Immortality and the Intermediate State .-. 

3. Man Not Immortal Merely by Creatmn . 

4. Unfitted for Immortality, Christ Provides Remedy ... 

5. Endowment With Immortality Only Through Redemption . . 

6. Any “Natural Immortality” Forfeited Through Transgression . 

7. No Consciousness of Time in Intermediate State < . 

8. Popular Theology Sets Aside Biblical Declarations . 

9. Assurance of Immortality Only in Christ .... 

32. Paralleling Second Advent and Conditionalist Movements Merge . 

I. Two World Movements—Neither Complete in Itself . 

1. Advent Movement Omits Man’s Nature and Destiny . 

2. Movements Parallel but Do Not Merge .,.. 

II. Relationships of the Two Major Adventist Bodies . 

1. Conditionalism Established in Advent Christian Church . 

2. Advent Christian Church Established in 1861 .... 

3. Main Adventist Groups Both Champion Conditionalism . 

III. World in Ferment in Mid-century Decades . 

1. Revolutionary World Developments Form Setting . 

2. Developments in Realm of Religion and Science ... 

3. Mystical Studies Led to Subtle Speculation . 

4. Diversionary Perils Beset Basic Christian Faith . 

5. Eschatology Receives Setback From Evolution Theory . 

6. Theology Trilemma Again Ascendant in Nineteenth Century . 

7. Conditionalism’s Role in Theological Discussion ^ . 

IV. Hastings—Virile American Exponent of Conditionalism . 

V. Grant—Conditionalist Debator, Editor, and Evangelist . 

Remarkable Assemblance of Documented Key Statements . 

VI. Taylor—Thumbnail History of Rejecters of Innate Immortality . 

1. First the Early Church, Then the Medieval Witness ... 

2. Reformation and Post-Reformation Champions .-. 

3. The Great Nineteenth-Century Expansion . 

VII. Whitmore—Writes in Standard Conditionalist Pattern . 

Outline Follows Now-Standard Pattern . 

VIII. Wellcome—Publisher of Conditionalist Literature . 

IX. Piper—Popular Historical Sketch of Conditionalism’s Vicissitudes . 

X. Himes—In Later Life Espouses Conditionalism .. 

XI. Nonevangelical “Jehovah’s Witnesses” Also Adopt Conditionalism . 

1. Rise and Organized Activities of the “Russellites” . 

2. Astonishing Publishing and Distribution Achievements . 

3. Beliefs as to Nature and Destiny of Man . 

33. Emergence of Seventh-day Adventists as Conditionalists . 

I. Underlying Reasons for Adventist Conditionalist Belief . 

1. Repudiation of Papal Perversions Imperative .. 

2. Historical Setting and Motivation for Their Beliefs . 

II. Progressive Development of Fundamental Beliefs . 

1. Conferences Result in Unified Movement ... 

2. Eschatology’s Part in the Development . 

3. Fundamental Beliefs Crystallized in "Manual” . 

III. James White—Organizational Leader Committed to Conditionalism . 

Word to the “Little Flock ” Clearly Conditionalist . 

IV. Bates—With Conditionalist Background Supports Position . 

1. Clear Concepts in Earliest Adventist Tracts .... 

2. Conditionalist Understanding Safeguards Against Spiritualism . 

V. Ellen Harmon—Accepts Conditionalist View in 1843 .. 

1. Mother Persuaded Soul Not Immortal ... 

2, Soundness of Conditionalist View Apparent . 
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VI. Andrews—Scholarly Writings Include Conditionalism --~- 

Eight Guiding Principles in Establishing Doctrinal Platform ..—. 

VII. Canright—Able Compiler of Scholarly Findings -- 

1. Gist of the Argument at a Glance ... 

2. Two Popular Misconceptions Countered ....——..—~—. 

3. Majority Never Accepted Platonism Contemporarily ... 

4. A Summing Up of the Evidence .—---- 

5. Earliest Hope Through Reliving of Body .-.. 

6. Plato First Distinctly Taught Immortal-Soulism .. 

7. Received Into Church Through Alexandrian School .-.. 

8. Immortal-Soulism Not Held by “Apostolic Fathers’* ... 

9. Line of Ante-Nicene Fathers Held “Sleep” of Dead .-... 

10. Conditionalists From Luther to 1800 .—. 

11. Modern Revolt Against the Traditional Positions ... 

12. Canright Never Repudiated Scholarly Positions of Centuries .... 

VIII. Smith—Presents Case for Conditionalism for Seventh-day Adventists -—-. 

Not an Originator but a Perpetuator .-.-. 

IX. Examines Biblical Evidence for Conditionalism ... 

1. Increasing Strength of Conditionalist Adherents .... 

2. Bible Silent on Possession of “Undying Nature” ...-. 

3. “Image of God” Does Not Involve Immortal Soul ....-. 

4. “Soul” Not Immortal; “Spirit” Not Deathless .-. 

5. “Spirit” Not a Separate Conscious Entity ... 

6. “Spirit” Is the “Principle of Life” ....—- 

7. Extensive Draft on Conditionalist Authorities ....-.- 

8. Death: Cessation of Life of Whole Man .-. 

9. Paramount Place of the Resurrection ... 

10. Relation of Judgment and Resurrection .—. 

11. Judgment Precludes Immediate Reward at Death .... 

12. Special Word %de Designates Eternal Life . 

13. Origin of Conflicting Schools on Destiny . 

14. Punishment Is “Cutting Off” From Life . 

15. Fire Consumes; Does Not Infinitely Prolong .... 

16. Final Doom Is Oblivion of Sinners ... 

17. Smith a Perpetuator, Not a Pioneer .. 

34. 1,500,000 Seventh-day Adventists Champion Conditionalism ... 

I. Adventists—Largest Christian Body Holding to Conditionalism . 

1. Involvements of Conditionalism Listed . 

2. Fundamental Plank in Adventist Platform . 

3. Constituent Part of Uniform Baptismal Certificate . 

4. Line of Conditionalists Spans Christian Era . 

5. Standing in End Section of Impressive Line. 

6. Adventism’s Most Representative Conditionalist Spokesman . 

II. Unique Life and Writings of Ellen G. White . 

1. Her Early Life and Environs ... 

2. Adult Life Tied in With Adventist Church . 

3. Establishes Remarkable Writing Record . 

4. Extraordinary Tribute by George Wharton James . 

5. Ten Basic Principles Characterize E. G. White Writings . 

III. Amazing Time Span, Sheer Output, and Range of Subjects . 

1. Mere Pagination of Principal Works Impressive . 

2. Tremendous Circulation of Leading Books .... 

3. Wide Diversity of Subject Matter ._. 

4. Greatest Works Written After Sixty-five .. 

IV. Scholars Laud Special Writings of E. G. White ... 

1. Columbia University Professor Praises Education Principles . 

2. Nutritional Counsels Verified by Scientific Advances ......... 

3. Better Health Would Result From Teachings . 

4. Uttered in Advance of Scientific Discoveries . 

35. Presenting the Adventist Case for Conditionalism . 

I. “Conflict of Ages” Series Sets Forth Conditionalist Position . 

1. Man’s Free Choice and Moral Accountability .. 

2. Obedience Indispensable Condition of Existence . 

5. Divine Sentence Involves “Utter Extinction” of Sinner ... 

6. Immortality Regained “Only Through Christ” . 

II. Innate Immortality Concept Rests on “Authority of Satan” . 

1. Paralleling Eternal Torment Corollary .. 

2. Eternal Torment for Brief Earthly Life Revolting .. 

3. Shocking Involvements of Universalist Alternative . 

4. Eternal Misery and Universal ism Equally Erroneous . 

5. Unchanging Conditionalist Tenor of Her Teaching .... 

III. Immortality Received at Resurrection After Sleep of Death . 

1. Wholly Dependent Upon Christ for Immortality . 

2. Dead Sleep Unconsciously Until Resurrection . 
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IV. Basic Fallacy of Immortal-Soul Presumption ... 

1. Innatism and “Eternal Torment” Both Unscriptural . 

2. Testimony of Old Testament Adduced .. 

3. Witness of Peter and Paul Marshaled ..... 

4. Nullifies Need of Previous Judgment ... 

5. Fallacy of Innatism Attacked by Luther ... 

6. Awake From Sleep to Glorious Immortality .... 

V. Full Justification for Sinner's Ultimate Extinction .. 

1. Retributive Justice Accords With God’s Character ... 

2. Retribution for Good Both of Universe and Transgressors . 

3. No Forced Universalism in Divine Plan .-.-. 

4. Contrasting Principles of Life and Death . 

5. Justice Requires Degrees of Punishment .... 

6. Ultimate Obliteration of Sin and Sinners . 

VI. Three Problem Passages Clearly Expounded . 

1. Primary Lesson of the Transfiguration . 

2. Parable Refutes a Second Probation ..... 

3. Christ’s Assurance to Dying Thief ... 

VII. Spiritualism the Consummation of the Lie of Eden . 

1. Built on Concept of “Consciousness in Death” . 

2. Spiritualism Constitutes the Perfect “Counterfeit” . 

3- Exalts Wicked to Honored Places in Heaven . 

4. Mysterious Phenomena Not All Trickery . 

5. Miraculous Events Wrought by Satan’s Agents . 

6. Now Employs More Appealing Approaches .... 

VIII. Inner Philosophy Based on Principle of Desire for Deification . 

1. Grave Penis Lurk Behind Pleasing Front ... 

2. Is Merely Revival of Ancient Witchcraft . 

3. Character Unchanged Despite Modern Camouflages . 

4. Consummation of the Lie of Eden ....... 

5. Spiritualism Makes “Path to Hell” Attractive . 

6. Among First to Expose Spiritualism’s Sinister Character . 

IX. Materialization of “Spirits” Is Deceptive Device . 

1. Demonic Spirit Impersonated Prophet Samuel ... 

2. Popular Claims Flout Divine Stipulations .. 

3. “Communion With Dead” Is Foundation of Heathenism ... 

4. Evil Angels Simulate “Spirits of Dead” . 

5. Fraudulent Because Dead Are Incommunicado . 

6. Apostle Forbids “Fellowship” With Devils . 

7. Vicious Purpose of Demonic Message . 

36. Twentieth Century—Epoch of Far-reaching Expansion ... 

I. Comprehensive Over-all View of Current Living Witnesses . 

1. Revolt Now Worldwide in Extent .-. 

2. Witnesses Presented Chronologically by Decades ... 

II. Archbishop Temple Presents the Case for Conditionalism . 

1. Annihilation—-Not Eternal Torment of Sinners ..... 

2. Catholicism’s Fpurfold Destination of the Soul ... 

3. Purgatory Eliminated From Reformation Categories .-. 

4. Heaven and Hell Left as Terrible Alternatives ... 

5. Modern Revulsion Against Eternal Torment . 

6. Future Life Based on Resurrection . 

7. The Platonic Concept of Immortality .-. 

8. Immortality Offered to Man Conditionally . 

9. Everlasting Punishment Not Unending Torment . 

10. Rejecters of God’s Offer Are to Be Destroyed . 

11. Immortality Offered Through Resurrection .-. 

12. Man Not Innately but Conditionally Immortal . 

13. Temple Presents Consistent View of Anglican Church . 

III. Danish Beck and Teisen—Champions of Conditional ism . 

1. Beck: Dead Sleep Unconsciously Till Resurrection . 

2. Teisen: Wicked to Be “Utterly Consumed” .... 

IV. Swedish Cleric Ekman—“Unquenchable Fire” Totally Consumes . 

1. Fires Go Out After Consuming ........ 

2. Victims Finally Cease to Be . 

V. Dean Bennett—Willfully Wicked to Be Completely Destroyed . 

1. Innatism No Rightful Part of Christianity . 

2. No Created Being Can Be More Than “lmmortable” . 

3. Fundamental Fallacy of Innate Immortality ... 

4. “Sleep” for Death . 

5. “Everlasting Fire” Not Endless Duration but “Destruction” .. 

VI. Cambridge’s Dodd—No Innate Immortality in Bible ... 

VII. St. Paxil’s Dean Matthews—Favors Conditional Immortality .... 

1. Sin Brings Its Own Destruction ....... 

2. Self-determination Involves Risk of Disaster . 

3. Wrong Choice Leads to Destruction ..... 

VIII. Translator Moffatt—Challenges Eternal Torment; Commends Condidonalism _ 
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37. Lutheran Bishop, Catholic Cardinal, and Anglican Rector Speak Out . 

I. Sweden's Bishop Personne—Sweeping Denial of “Eternal Torment" . 

1. Man’s Destiny—“Weakest Point" in Confessional Writings —.-. 

2. “Intermediate State" Is “Kingdom of Death" .............. . 

3. Dogma of “Eternal Suffering" Is Wholly “Unbiblical" .. 

4. Augsburg Confession Dictum Not Founded on Bible . 

5. Anguish of Damned Precludes Joy for Saved —.-. 

6. Frightful Interpretation Invoked to Sustain Fallacy . 

II. Cardinal Billot—Dead “Sleep" Until Appointed Awakening . 

1. Man’s Fate Fixed Immovably at Death . 

2. Sleeps in Death Until General Awakening . 

III. Anglican Waller—Valuable Handbook for Conditionalists . 

IV. Remarkable Scope of Ground Covered . 

1. All Faculties and Powers Cease at Death . 

2. Total Unconsciousness in “Gravedom" . 

3. Fires of “Gehenna" Only After Resurrection . 

4. As All Powers Cease, So All Powers Restored . 

5. Innate Immortality of “Heathen Origin" . 

6. Death and Mortality From Disobedience . 

7. No Disembodied “spirits" Survive Death ... 

8. “Sleep” Implies Unconsciousness and Later Awakening . 

9. No Resurrection of Lower Animals . 

10. Man’s Pre-eminence Over the Beasts .-. 

11. No Immortality Until Resurrection . 

12. Resurrection Reconstitutes Complete Organism . 

13. No Consciousness During Intermediate State . 

14. Samplers From Ten Summarizing Points ... 

38. Swedish, English, Scottish, and American Voices Attest . 

I. Bishop Nygren—Scholarly Portrayal of “Innatism” v. Conditionalism . 

1. Platonism and Christianity in Battle and Compromise .. 

2. Orphic “Soul," Body-Prison, and “Liberation" . 

3. “Eros"—Innate Immortality: “Agape”—Resurrection . 

4. Innate Immortality Concept Held “Not Christian" . 

5. Origen: Body Is Spirit’s “Prison-House” . 

6. Irenaeus Rejects “Natural Immortality” Concept .... 

II. Bristol’s Findlay—Conditionalism Both “Reasonable and Consistent" . 

“Conditional Immortality" and “Destructive Fire” . 

III. Boston's Knudson—Growing Rejection of Eternal Torment Theory . 

IV. Swedish Bishop Andrae—Resurrection Life, Not Discarnate Existence . 

1. Death Means Destruction of Consciousness . 

2. Resurrection of Body and Soul as "Entity" . 

V. Edinburgh’s Baillie—Admits “Conditionalism May Be Right” . 

1. Platonism Traced Back to Animistic Sources . 

2. Conditionalist Position May Be “Right” ... 

3. The Hope of Christian Expectation .... 

VI. Scotland’s Stewart—Pauline Truth v. Greek and Jewish Errors . 

1. Antecedents and Consequents of Salvation . 

2. Fallacy of Surviving Disembodied Spirits . 

3. “Crass Materialism" of Jewish Concepts . 

4. Twin Blessings of the Second Advent . 

VII. Bible College Forbes—No “Infinite Torture for Finite Sin" . 

1. Did Christ Suffer “Infinite" Punishment? . 

2. Testimony of Twelve Conditionalists Cited . 

3. Christ’s “Full Penalty" Precludes Eternal Torment . 

VIII. Bowman American Tract—Arrays Plato Against Paul ... 

1. Paul’s “Revelation" v. Plato’s “Speculation" . 

2. “Revival" of Dead v. “Survival" of Soul . 

3. Paul Accords With Scripture; Plato Contradicts It . 

4. Paul Honors Body: Plato Depreciates It . 

5. Stock Phrases of Platonized Theology" Listed . 

IX. Oxford’s Quick—Man Wholly Dies Before Totally Living. 

1. Immortality Is Gift of Death-conquering Christ .. 

2. “Heavenly Life" Not Through *’Liberation of Soul" . 

X. Swedish Bishop Cullberg—Soul Is “as Mortal" as Body . 

39. Group Statements and Individual Utterances Concur ... 

I. Archdeacon Guillebaud—Ultimate Extinction for Wicked . 

1. How “The Righteous Judge" Came to Be Written . 

2. Outline and Scope of the Manuscript .. 

3. Innate Immortality Not Declared in Scripture . 

4. “Image of God" Does Not Denote Immortality . 

5. Hostile Hell^ “Corner" to All Eternity “Unthinkable" . 

6. Eternal Punishment May End “Existence" Forever . 

7. Penal Suffering Not to Continue Forever .. 

8. Ultimate Extinction of Existence for Wicked . 

9. Memorial of God’s “Righteous Judgment" . 
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10. Satan’s Existence Shall “Come to an End” . 

11. Not All “Suffer Equally” in “Second Death” .-. 

12. Judgment “Irreversible and Final” in Issues ..._. 

13. Bowing of “Every Knee” Not Universal Salvation . 

II. Guillebaud’s Summary of Conclusions ..-.— 

1. No Eternal Consciousness of Existence for Wicked ... 

2. Penal Punishment Does Not Involve “Everlasting Torment” ..— 

3. A Destruction With No Return ..... 

4. God Cannot Tolerate Eternal Rebellion .-. 

5. Separate From Sin or Perish With Sin..-... 

6. Twofold Basis for Guillebaud’s Conclusions .... ; ..... 

7. Inconsistency of Evolutionists’ Objections to Conditionalism . 

III. Mansfield’s Micklem—Innate Immortality Is Greek, Not Biblical . 

IV. Anglican Commission—“Eternal Life” Only for “Believers in Christ” . 

1. Formal Report of Commission of Fifty . 

2. Content and Scope of the “Eternal Gospel” .-. 

3. Future Life Is of the “Whole Man” ..... 

4. Judgment Involves Separation and Destruction of Evil . 

5. Universal Innate Immortality a “Greek” Concept ..-. 

6. The Gospel Escape From Everlasting Death .-. 

V. Sweden’s Kahnlund—Creative Resurrection Bestows Immortality . 

VI. Schoolmaster Cundy—Resurrection, Not Survival of Separated Souls . 

1. Life Spark Must Come From Outside ...... 

2. Bodiless Survival of Soul a “Pagan Notion” . 

3. Eternal Hell Not Foregone Conclusion . 

4. Second Death Extinguishes Personality ... 

VII. Wesley’s Snaith—Innate Immortality Not “Biblical Idea” .. 

1. No Independent Survival Disclosed in Bible . 

2. All Who Cling to Sin to Be Destroyed . 

3. No “Immortal Soul” That “Survives Death” . 

VIII. Birmingham’s Major—Fire Unextinguishable Consumes Its Victims. 

40. Dutch, Scotch, Welsh, English, Swedish, American, Swiss Testify . 

I. Gronigen’s Leeuw—Soul Ceases to Exist Until Resurrection . 

1. Even the Soul Dies in Death . 

2, Will Receive Immortality at Resurrection . 

II. Edinburgh’s Taylor—Second Death Is “Suicide” Death . 

Rebellious Can Refuse to Respond . 

III. Beasley-Murray—Survival of Soul Only Would Be Fragmentary . 

Resurrection Is Reintegration of Whole Man . 

IV. Welsh Dean North—Body Necessary for Resurrected Personality . 

Survival Not an Inalienable Right . 

V. Free Church’s Vine—Man Not Immortal, but “Immortizable” . 

1. Man an “Integrated Unit,” Not a Dualism . 

2. God Only Has “Natural Immortality” . 

3. “Natural Immortality” of Man a “Greek Concept” . 

4. Man “Not a Spirit Inhabiting a Body” v . 

5. Disintegration Ends “Human Biotic Unit” . 

VI. Swedish Bishop Aulen—Immortality Divine “Gift,” Not “Human Prerogative” 

1. Greek Dualism vs. Christian Concept of Salvation . 

2. “Eternal Life” Not Natural “Prerogative” but Resurrection “Gift” . 

3. Body-Soul Distinction Foreign to “Resurrection Faith” . 

4. Innate Immortality “Foreign to Faith” . 

5. Unequivocally Opposed to Spiritualism’s Fantasies . 

VII. Lutheran’s Heinecken—Man Has No Inherent Immortality . 

1. Dualistic Concept False; Man a “Unity” . 

2. Vital Relationsbip of Creator and Creature . 

3- Misconceptions Lead to Depreciating the Resurrection . 

4. Unconscious of Passing Time Till Resurrection . 

5. “Separable Soul” Unknown to Bible . 

6. The Way to Eternal Life Set Forth . 

7. No One Has Life in and of Himself . 

VIII. Union’s Niebuhr—Sole Hope of Survival Lies in Resurrection .. 

1. Classical Pagan Concept Supplants “Biblical” View . 

2. Resurrection Teaching Supplanted by Immortal-Soulism . 

3. Contrast Between “Resurrection” and “Immortality” . 

IX. Harvard’s Dean Sperry—Sinners Vanish Into Eternal “Nothingness” . 

Destiny of the “Undeviating Sinner” . 

41. Rectors, Deans. Bishops. Professors, and Editors . 

I. Rector Simcox—Not a “Guess” About the “Grand Perhaps” . 

1. Innate Immortality Only a Theory . 

2. Innatism Not Biblical. Merely Greek Philosophy . 

3. Man a Unit, Not a Duality . 

4. Transfers Hope From Man to God . 

II. Princeton’s Ramsey—Immortality Derivative, Not Inherent . 

Platonic Error v. Christian Truth . 
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III. Dean Vidler—“Inherent” Immortality Not Biblical Doctrine -- 

1. Term Not in Bible or Early Creeds ..........- 

2. Resurrected Men Not “Disembodied Spirits” ---- 

3. “Whole Man” Dies, “Every Part of Him” ...... 

IV. Caird of McGill—Resurrection Restores “Whole Personality” .... 

V. Woolwich’s Bishop Robinson—Fundamental Fallacies of Immortal-Soul ism . 

1. Involves Ultimate Loss of Personality __..___ 

2. Whole Man Dies; Whole Man Raised ... 

3. Resurrection Does Not Take Place at Death .-. 

VI. Augus tana’s Wahlstrom—“Resurrection” Only Hope of Future Life . 

VII. Hartford’s Spinka—-Rejects “Damned to Eternal Torments” . 

VTII. Pike and Pittenger—Not “Indestructible” Nature, but Resurrection ..— 

1. “Indestructible” Soul v. Re-created “Body-Soul” ... 

2. “Plausible Theory” v. Resurrection Fact ..... 

3. Innatism Defective; Resurrection Complete ... 

IX. Temple’s Taylor—Denies Presumptive “Deathlessness” of the Soul . 

X. Rector Davies—Immortal-Soulism Not Biblical but Greek ...-. 

1. “Created for Immortality” but Became “Mortal” ... 

2. Immortal-Soulism Derived From Greek Philosophy ... 

3. Man a “Unity,” Not “Two Separate Entities” ... 

4. Not “Truncated Creature”—Resurrection of Whole Person . 

5. Sin Involves “Final Destruction” of Soul .... 

XI. Edinburgh’s Manson—Resurrection Transforms “Mortal Nature” . 

XII. Stockholm’s Bolander—Deliverance Not Through Death, but Resurrection . 

XIII. Manchester’s Manson—Man Sleeps in Death . 

1. “Falling Asleep and Waking Up” ..... 

2. Continuity of Personality Through Resurrection . 

XIV. Tubingen’s Heim—No Continuance in “Disembodied State” . 

XV. Canadian Commentator Short—Not “Inherently Immortal” . 

42. New and Old World Spokesmen Probe Heart of Problem . 

I. Queen’s Shaw—Favors Conditionalism; Rejects Eternal Torment ... 

l7 “Embodied Existence,” Not “Disembodied Spirit” ... 

2. “Eternal Fire” Suggests “Ultimate Destruction” . 

3. Not Immortal by 'Nature” or “Constitution” . 

4. Historical Lineage of Conditional Immortality . 

5. “Ultimate Extinction” for Incorrigibles . 

II. Drew’s Craig—Immortality Not Inherent but “Put On” . 

Platonic Immortality Involved “Divination” .-. 

III. Boston’s De Wolf—No Inescapable “Everlasting Torture” . 

IV. Archeologist Wright—Eternity Entered by “Resurrection of Body” . 

V. Theological Debate in Scandinavia Over “Hell” and “Heaven” . 

1. Bishop Schjelderup Challenges Professor Hallesby . 

2. Similar Debate Projected by Lindhardt in Denmark . 

VI. Lutheran Kantonen—No Inherent Capacity to Overleap Tomb . 

1. Historical Vicissitudes of the “Hope” . 

2. Three Schools Develop as to Eschatology .... 

3. Paganism Penetrates Church in Formative Period . 

4. Greek View “Entirely Foreign” to “Bible” Position . 

5. Existence After Death Only by Resurrection . 

6. “Soul” Is “Destructible” as Well as “Body” . 

7. Luther’s Emphasis on Scriptural “Sleep” . 

8. Unconscious of Passage of Time in Slumber . 

9. Fate of Wicked Simply Destruction . 

VII. Richmond’s Roberts—Immortality a Gift, Not a Possession . 

VIII. Atkinson of Cambridge—Man Not Immortal; Punishing Not Eternal . 

1. Man Not “Immortal Soul” Imprisoned in a “Body’ . 

2. Old Eden and New Paradise on New Earth . 

3. God Gave the Ultimate Criterion of Right and Wrong . 

4. Sinner Subject to Irremediable Second Death . . 

5. Not “Eternal . . . Torment” but “Everlasting Destruction” . 

6. Tempting “Serpent” Was Satan Himself . 

7. Scope of the Serpent’s Temptation . 

8. Death Not Continuing Discarnate Living .. 

9. Divine Provision for Redemption . 

10. No Eternal Life in Sin and Torment ... 

43. Various Accusing Fingers Incriminate Platonism . 

I. Toronto’s Owen—“Greek Dualism” Perverted Christian Theology .. 

1. No “Independent” Soul in a “Corruptible Body” . 

2. Philosophy of “Dualism” From Greeks . 

3. “Dualism” Is Integral Part of Platonism . 

4. Biblical “Resurrection” Opposed to “Orphic Eschatology” . 

5. “Intermediate State” Leads to Purgatory Concept . 

6. “Death Knell” of Dualism Sounded ... 

7. “Biblical View” Totally Different From Traditional . 
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II. Zurich's Brunner—Sinner Brings ‘‘Eternal Destruction” Upon Himself . 

1. Platonic Innatism Is Not “Biblical” ..-. 

2. Sinner Deprives Himself of Eternal Life .-. 

3. Pagan Origin of Soul-Survival Concept ..-. 

4. Platonic Innatism Assimilated by Catholicism . 

5. Sinister Implications of “Platonic Dualism” .-. 

6. Fantasies of Platonism v. Revelation of God .— 

7. Death Springs From Human “Rebellion” ......... 

8. Greek Philosophy Irreconcilable With Divine Revelation . 

9. Created and Destined for Eternal Life .... 

III. Aberdeen’s Hunter—Pauline Truth Exposes Platonic Error . 

1. Revival of Eschatology Unmasks Greek Influences . 

2. Immortality “Gift of God,” Not Innately Ours . 

3. Not “Disembodied” Spirits but “Whole Men” ... 

IV. India's Bishop Newbigin—Resurrection Not Immortality ..... 

V. Disciples’ Robinson—“Bodiless Existence” of Greek Innatism Invalid . 

No Warrant for a “Bodiless Existence” . 

VI. Erlangen's Stauffer—Dead “Sleep” Under God’s Protective Eye . 

Christian’s Resurrection Opposed to Greek Innatism .-. 

VII. Wesleyan’s Spurrier—Rejects Platonic Soul Separation ... 

VIII. Union’s Brown—Not Greek Innate Immortality but Resurrection . 

1. Greek and Biblical Concepts in Total Conflict .. 

2. Paul’s Emphasis on Resurrection, Not Soul Survival . 

3. “Total Personality” Restored by Resurrection ... 

IX. Switzerland’s Kraemer—Innatism Not Biblical but Greek ... 

X. Presbyterian Bible Lesson Presents “Immortality Through Christ” . 

1. Resurrection Is Guarantee of Life to Come ... 

2. Immortality Is From God, Not Man . 

3. Redemption of the Whole Man .... 

4. Life Because of God, Not of Man ....... 

XI. Hooke of London—Greek Inherent Immortality Not in Bible . 

XII. Oral Declaration of Late Keswick Teacher, W. Graham Scroggie . 

44. Conservatives, Liberals, Even Catholics Speak Out ..... 

I. Switzerland’s Cullmann—Eminent Champion of Conditionalism . 

1. Creative Resurrection Restores Whole Man . 

2. Body Not Soul’s “Prison” but “Temple” .-. 

3. Resurrection Not at Death but at “End” . 

4. Whole Creation to Be Formed Anew ... 

5. Resurrection Does Not Occur at Death ... 

II. Manchester’s Rowley—Greek Immortal-Soulism a Deception . 

III. Edinburgh’s Read—Not Something “Released at Death” . 

IV. Catholic Tresmontant—Not Part but “Whole Man” Saved . 

1. Paul’s Frontal Attack on Greek Philosophy . 

2. The Offense of “Creation” to the Hellenic Mind ... 

3. Mystery Religion “Immortality” v. Judaeo-Christian “Resurrection” . 

4. Orphic Concept of Souls v. Biblican Resurrection .. 

5. Irreversibility of God and Eternal Returning of Paganism .. 

V. Dominican Tremel—Not “Natural Immortality”: “Resurrection” After “Sleep” 

Innate “Immortality” Is Relic of Pagan Philosophy . 

VI. Earlham’s Trueblood—Disavows an “Eternal Hell” . 

Scientifico-Philosophic Evidence Worthless .. 

VII. Harvard’s Tillich—“Natural” Immortality Not “Christian Doctrine” . 

VIII. Harvard’s Hocking—Not “Immortality” but “Immortability” . 

1. Not “Immortality” but “Immortabjlity” ... 

2. Wicked Not “Doomed” to Everlasting Continuance . 

3. No “Personal Living” Without “Bodiliness” ..... 

IX. Princeton’s Homrighausen—Questions Independent Persistence of Spirit . 

X. Methodist Perry—No “Disembodied Existence” Beyond Death . 

XI. Adventists Reiterate Conditionalism in 1957 Statement . 

XII. Colgate-Rochester’s Hamilton—Platonic Assurance a “Lie” . 

XIII. Drew’s Anderson—Mortality of Man v. Greek Immortal-Soulism . 

XIV. Chaplain Irion—“Philosophical” Immortality Contradicts Biblical 

“Resurrection” . 

XV. Marburg’s Bultmann—Man a Unified Organism, Not Dualistic . 

XVI. Ceylon’s Niles—Not “Natural Immortality” but “Resurrection” . 

45. Sixth Decade Closes With Significant Presentation . 

I. Moravian’s Heller—Immortality Not of Man, but From God . 

1. Recent Scholarship Challenges Traditional “Dualism” . 

2. Man Not “Half Mortal” and “Half Immortal” . 

3. Life After Death “Rests” on “Immortality of God” . 

4. Life Not “Inalienable” Possession but “Loan” From God .. 

II. San Francisco's Gill—“Discarnate” Spirit Idea Not Sanctioned by Bible . 

1. Challenges Contention of “Discarnate Souls” ... 

2. Whole Men Die: Whole Men Are Re-created . 

3. “Discarnates” Not in “Biblical Picture” .. ... . 

III. Canadian “United Church” Committee Report on “Life and Death” . 
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1. Committee “Suspect” “Eternal Punishment” .-. 

2. Immortality “Put On” at Resurrection .-. 

3. Hope in “Resurrection,” Not in “Natural Immortality . 

4. Separable Soul and Body Not Biblical but Platonic . 

5. Only God “Possesses Immortality” by “Nature” . 

6. Immortality Not an Inherent Possession ... 

7. Eternal Life Brought to “Perfection” at Second Advent . 

8. Two Views—“Death-Sleep” v. Resurrection at Death . 

9. Afterlife Depends on Resurrection ... 

10. Purgatory and Spiritualism Not Biblical .... 

11. Leans Toward Universalism on Destiny of Wicked ... 

IV. Von Allmen and Associates-^Conditionalist Terms Defined . 

1. “Second Death” and Thief on Cross ... 

2. Death a “Sleep”; No Innate Immortality ... 

3. Eternal Destruction Not Eternal Torment . 

4. Eternal Life “Wholly New Life” .... 

5. Man Mortal; God Immortal . 

6. Human Life Is Derived Life ... 

7. Does Not Possess Independent Existence . 

8. Man “Not Created Immortal” ..... 

9. “Gehenna” Connotes the “Second Death” ... 

V. St. Aldate’s De Berry—Not Eternal Torment, but “Annihilation” .. 

1. Catholic Position: Eternal Consciousness in Hell .. 

2. Not “Everlasting Torment” but “Annihilation” ... 

VI. Handsworth’s Strawson—Eternal Life a Gift, Not Inherent . 

1. Gift of Life and Destruction of Lost .. 

2. Fate at Death “Unchangeable and Final” . 

3. Sinner Perishes Because Without Innate Life ... 

4. Future Life Not Inevitable Possession . 

46. Augmented Influences Radiate to Ends of Earth . 

I. New College’s Simpson—Man “Immort-able” Not Innately Immortal 

1. “Immortal Soul” Neither Biblical Phrase nor Concept .— 

2. Universalism Belittles Fatefulness of Life . 

II. Amsterdam’s Korff and Van Niftrik—Innatism Alien to Bible . 

Van Niftrik Concurs in Denial of Platonism ... 

III. St. Paul’s Holden—Dead All “Sleep” Till Second Advent . 

1. Dead Are in “Place of Waiting’ . 

2. All the Dead in State of Sleep . 

3. Sleeper Awaits Sound of Angel’s Trump . 

IV. Baptist Andrews—Hellenic Inroads Neutralize Early “Hopee” . 

1. Blanketing Hellenic “Fog” Envelopes Early Faith . 

2. Greek Emphasis on “Path of Escape” . 

3. If Soul in Heaven or Hell No Need of Advent . 

4. Calvin’s Immortal-Soulism Neutralizes “Consummation” . 

V. Drew’s Michalson—No Immortality Apart From Resurrection . 

1. Souls Do Not Exist Independent of Bodies . 

2. Not Innate Immortality but Resurrection ... 

VI. Swedish-American Princell—Sinner’s Punishment Comes to an End . 

1. Sinner’s Punishment Lasts Forever ... 

2. No Eternal Suffering in God’s New Universe .-. 

VII. British Conditionalist Sceats—Veteran Champion of Conditionalism . 

VIII. Three Afrikaans Theologians Voice Conditionalist Positions . 

1. Seminary Professor Keet—No Innate Immortality in Bible . 

2. Pretoria’s Professor Marais—Soul Rests in “Realm of Death” . 

3. Cape Town Pastor Heyns—Whole Man Is “Prey of Death”. 

47. Mass Communications Media Present Conditio nalism . 

I. Richards—-Worldwide Broadcasts Witness to Conditional ism ... 

1. Divine Revelation Instead of Human Speculation . 

2. Three Views Concerning “Immortality” . 

3. If Man Is Immortal, Warning Concerning Death Is Invalid . 

4. Immortal Sinners and Moral Apostasy . 

5. God, Not Man, Inherently Immortal .. 

6. Immortality Obtained Solely as Gift to Be Sought . 

7. Gospel Is Good News of Immortality Through Christ . 

8. Immortality Bestowed by Christ at Second Advent . 

9. Sole Hope Through the Resurrection . 

10. Divine Revelation Answers Universal Question . 

II. Fagal—210-Station Telecasts Include Conditionalism . 

1. Waiting in Hope for the Resurrection . 

2. Man Totally Unconscious During Death-Sleep . 

3. Christian Hope Is in Pledge of Resurrection . 

4. Spirit Not Entity Capable of Separate Existence ... 

5. Spirit Is Spark or Principle of Life . 

6. Fires of Hell Not Burning at Present . 

7. Punished With Destruction at End of World . 
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8. After Punishment Wicked Cease to Exist .. 

9. Mercifully Destroys Spurners of Proffered Life ....... 

III. Vandeman—Covering Whole Regions, Stresses Conditionalism .-. 

1. Unmasking the Psychic Masqueraders .-.. 

2. Gospel Provision of Immortality ...-.—----. 

3. Hoax Perpetrated by Fallen Angels ..-. 

4. The Other Side of Death . 

5. What Happens to Man at Death? ...-.—. 

6. Resurrection Promise Rocked Pagan World .... 

IV. Remarkable Total Testimony of Entire Denomination .... 

1. Huge Literature Distribution Supports Conditionalism ... 

2. Avowal of Conditionalism Prerequisite to Baptism. 

3. Educational System Committed to Conditionalism ... 

48. Important Contributions Conclude Current Survey ... 

I. Unique and Valuable Collation by Moses Crouse .. 

1. Growing Group Denies Bible Basis for Innatism . 

2. Bible Does Not Teach Inherent Immortality ... 

3. Wide Denominational and Geographical Spread .. 

4. Galaxy of Illustrious Names Cited ... 

5. Remarkable Range of Scholarship Represented . 

6. Greek Origin of Innatism Widely Perceived . 

7. Ground Swell of Revolt Under Way ....... 

8. Resurgence of Bible Study Brings Corrective Swing .-. 

II. National Council’s Swaim—Immortality a “Gift,” Not “Inherent” Endowment 

1. “Notion” of Immortal Soul Not Biblical, but Greek . 

2. Man Only “Immort-able”; God Alone Immortal . 

3. Not Native Endowment but Gift of God ... 

III. McCormick’s Knight—Innatism Based on Apocrypha Not Bible . 

1. Resurrection Proffered Hope of “Life Alter Death” . 

2. Reformers “Shaken” Away From Medieval Innatism . 

3. Soul Not Self-existing “Separable” Entity . 

IV. Western’s Cocks—Man Lives Again Only by Resurrection . 

V. Catholic Professor-Editor Davis—Innatism “Alien to Christianity” . 

VI. Princeton’s Hendry—Reinterprets “Westminster’s” Statements . 

1. Anglican Origin of Presbyterian Confession . 

2. Present-Day Reservations Re the Confession .. 

3. Propriety of Taking “Exception” Explained . 

4. Present-Day “Journey” May Require Revision of “Map** .. 

5. Dogmatism in “Shadowy Region Beyond Death” . 

6. Not New Confession, but Adjustments of Old . 

7. Immortality of Soul Derived From Plato .._... 

8. Reasons for Questioning Innate Iramortal-Soulism . 

9. “Immediate” Reward at Death Would Nullify Judgment . 

VII. Anglican Rector Bateson—Arraigns Traditionalist Fallacies . 

1. Five Basic Planks in “Traditional Scheme” . 

2. Divergent “Interpretation” Added to Bible Truth .... 

3. Supporting Citation From Archdeacon Guillcbaud .... 

VIII. Scientist Schweitzer—Innate Immortality a Greek Derivation . 

IX. Conditionalist Kearney—Assembles BrilliaDt Quota of French Writers . 

1. De Pury—Deliverance at Advent, Not Death ... 

2. Mehl—Christianity Teaches Mortality of Soul . 

3. De Coppet—Punishment Eternal in Results? ... 

4. Crespy—Not Soul Imprisoned in Body ... 

5. La Morte—Immortality Is Reward of Faith . 

6. Berdiaeff—Immortality Only in Christ . 

X. Barth Over Radio Affirms Man Mortal, Not Immortal . 

1. Position on Immortality Set Forth in Radio Discussion . 

2. Bible Affirms Immortality Only of God ... 

3. Innate Immortality Not Possessed by Man . 

6. Man a U^rt, Not a Separable Soul ... 

7. Our Only Hope of Lite to Come . 

8. Eternal Life Only Through Christ .... 

9. The Message of the Word of God . 

XI. Professor Vaucher—Handbook of Continental Conditionalism . 

XII. Japan’s Hatano—Resurrection Is From “Nothingness” . 

Death Is Complete “Destruction of Life” . 

XIII. Baptist Pastor Hatch Becomes Ardent Conditionalist .... 

1. Two Incidents Start Train of Thought . 

2. Charges Lead to Revolution of Life ... 

3. Hatch’s Views Epitomized in Subheads .. 

4. Not in Spirit-World After Death . 

5. Death Is Complete Absence of Life . 

6. “Perish” Is Utter Loss of All Life ... 

7. Eternal Torment Involves Incongruities . 
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CONDITIONALIST FAITH 


8. Eternal Torment Opens Door to Chain of Errors ...-.-. 

9. Immortality at Advent the Glorious Prospect ...... 

49. Recapitulating the Evidence for Individual Conclusions .... 

I. Unfolding Panorama of the Centuries Epitomized ... 

1. Platonic Inroads Produce Three-Way Split ........ 

2. Dominant Immortal-Soulism Suppresses Opposing Voice# ——- 

3. Reformation Firat Restored Fundamentals of Salvation ... 

4. Different Doctrines but Slowly Restored ....... 

5. Intense Conflict Over Sleep of Soul in Death .—........—..— 

6. Small Groups Retained Conditionalism From Early Times..—• 

II. Eighteenth Century Marks Turn in Tide .-... 

1. Slowly Gathering Momentum of Eighteenth Century . 

2. Conspicuous Conditionalist Advances in Nineteenth Century . 

3. Powerful Conditionalist Literature Makes Appearance .. 

4. Conflict Intensifies in Twentieth Century ... 

III. The Strength of the Case for Conditionalism ._.... 

1. Value of Testimony of the Witnesses .-. 

2. Determining Light of the Centuries ... 

3. Individual Verdict Cannot Be Avoided ------— 

IV Perspective Provided for Individual Conclusions ....—. 

50. Spiritualism Invades Our Times ....... 

I. The Consummation of the Original Lie of Eden . 

1. Bolstering Satan’s Original Contention ..—.. 

2. Candor and Faithfulness Called For . 

II. Fox Cottage in Hydesville—Cradle of Modern Spiritualism . 

1. Raps Develop Into “Code of Communication'' ; ... 

2. European Activities Antedate American Manifestations . 

3. From Hostile Reception to Phenomenal Spread . 

4. Sixty Million Adherents Claimed by 1894 . 

5. Conan Doyle Envisions Phenomenal Development# ... 

III. Three Stages in Historical Development of Spiritualism . 

1. Shifts From Churchly to Scientific Stage . 

2. Old World Scientists Espouse Spiritualism . 

IV. Organized as World-embracing Religion in 1893 .-. 

1. Operates Through Sundry Organizations . 

2. Declaration of Principles a Gradual Development . 

3. To Give Pre-eminence to Women . 

V. “Definitions” of Spiritualism as “Science, Philosophy and Religion” . 

VI. Essence of Spiritualism—Survival and Communication . 

1. Maintain ^‘So-called Dead” Are “Living” ... 

2. Official “Year Book” Confirms Individual Declarations . 

3. Universal Salvation Fundamental Spiritualist Plank . 

4. Progressive Passage Through the “Spheres” . 

5. Spiritualism Consigns Open Rebels to Heavenly Bliss . 

VII. World Triumph of Spiritualism Claimed Under Way . 

1. Spiritualism's World-conquering Mission . 

2. Doyle—Spirit’s Guidance to Inaugurate Universal Creed . 

3. Coming Unifier of AH Religions . 

4. One “Scientific Religion” for “Modern Man” . 

VIII. Fundamental Place Accorded Andrew Jackson Davis . 

1. Antedates Fox Sisters’ Episode of 1848 . 

2. Memorialized Jointly With Katie Fox . 

3. Books Written Under “Spirit Control” . 

4. Rejects Great Verities of Christian Faith . 

51. Professes to Be Coming World Religion . 

I. “World Federation of Christendom” on Spiritualistic Platform . 

1. Spirit Messages Call for “Radical Reconstruction” . 

2. Audacious Claims for Spiritism as Humanity’s Savior .... 

3. Scientific “Spirit Contact” Through Electronic Communications . 

II. Claims 1848 Ushered in New Era for Human Race. 

1. Claims Christianity Based on Spiritistic Phenomena . 

2. March 31 (1846) Is Birth Day of Modern Spiritualism . 

3. Spiritualism the “Coming Universal Religion” .. 

4. New Dispensation Born in 1846 .... 

5. Battery of Periodicals Spans First Century .. 

III. Typical Service in a Spiritualist “Church” .. 

1. Roberts Outlines Features of Typical Service .. 

2. Early Spiritualist Hymnals Stress “Spirit” Concepts . 

3. Official Hymnal Maintains Spiritualist Concepts . 

IV. Occult Episodes in Booth Tarkington Household . 

1. Heavy Mahogany Table Moves Mysteriously . 

2. Code of Communication With “Spirits” . 

3. Grandfather Tarkington Affirms It Is “From the Devii” . 

4. Remains the Great Unsettled Question . 

V. Cuirent “Spiritualist Camp” Inducements . 

1. Cathedral of the Woods .. 
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2. Chesterfield Spiritualist Art Gallery...... 

3. Bangs Sisters’ “Precipitation” Paintings Collection . 

VI. Strange Life and Tragic End of Fox Sisters ___ 

1. Margaretta’* Oscillating Career as Spiritualist .....____ 

2. Warning Admonition From Dr. Kane to Margaretta ____ 

3. Margaretta Purposes to Expose Spiritualism in 1888 ____ 

4. Joined by Katie in Dramatic Exposure _____......._... 

5. Recants Former Denunciation in 1889 . 

6. Both Sisters Die as Alcoholics __.._..__ 

7. Not Troubled Over “Respectability of Origins” .-.. 

52. Spiritualism in Basic Conflict With Christianity ...... 

I. Repudiates All Fundamentals of the Christian Faith . 

1. Based on Internal, Not “External,” Revelation .. 

2. Doyle Denies Sin, Fall, Atonement, Redemption __ 

3. Claims That Salvation Comes From Within Not Without. 

4. Thompson Repudiates Atonement, Grace, Forgiveness . 

5. Manual —Fundamentals of Christian Faith Optional .. 

II. Perverts Basic Facts and Fundamentals of Christianity . 

1. Claims “Upper Room” Was “Seance” Chamber . 

2. Such Seances Now Only Outside Christian Church . 

3. “General Resurrection” Repudiated by Spiritualism . 

4. “New Heaven and Earth” Simply “Spirit World” . 

5. Biblical Support Sought From Paul’s “Spiritual Gifts” .... 

6. Pauline “Spiritual Gifts” Claimed by Spiritualists ... 

III. Total Departure From “Christian Faith” Platform ...... 

1. Spiritualism Not Based on Bible ... 

2. lesus Held Not Uniquely Divine .......... 

3. No Atoning Value in Death of Jesus .„. 

4. Jesus Brazenly Declared “Great Medium” . 

5. Asserts Christianity “Born in a Seance” ........... 

6. Substitutes Spiritualism for Holy Spirit as “Comforter” . 

IV. Disdains Bible Support, Yet Craftily Claims It ... 

1. Invokes Both Antiquity and Modern Scientific Support ..... 

2. Claims Bible Permeated With Spiritualism Phenomena . 

3. President Whitwell Lays Ground for Claim .-... 

4. Makes Astonishing Claims for Mediumship ..... 

5. MacDonald Proclaims Independence of Dogmatic Creeds . 

6. Berry—Spiritualism “Entirely Independent” of Bible .... 

7. Rejects Pauline Theology and Creeds .......... 

8. Maneuvered Into Ally lor “True Christianity” . 

9. Maintains Jesus Communicated With Spirit World . 

10. Asserts Christ Became Medium at Twelve ... 

11. Jesus’ “Communication” Cited as Warrant for Spiritualism .. 

12. Grave Involvements of Inescapable Alternatives ... 

V. Spiritualist Manual Presents Official Positions of Spiritualism .... 

1. Mission of Spiritualism to “Revolutionize World” .... 

2. Burial Service: Prayers to Spirits of Dead ........... 

3. Quotes Pagan Precursors as Supporters of Spiritism ....... 

4. Asserts Bible Honeycombed With Spiritistic Phenomena . 

5. Fox Sisters’ “Raps ' Like Telegrapn Taps . 

6. “Evil” Spirits Explained as Merely Ignorant and Undeveloped . 

7. Emphatic Denial of “Vicarious Atonement” .... 

8. Medieval and Modern Precursors of Spiritualism .—. 

9. Claims Regarding Christian Science and New Thought ... 

53. Peebles’ Amazing Assumptions for Spiritualism .. 

I. Rehearses Distinctive Principles of Spiritualism _____ 

1. Blends Innate Immortality With Godship of Man .. ; ___ 

2. "Death” Held as Merely Entrance Upon Higher Existence . 

4. “Man” Considered Part of Evolutionary Pantheistic God . 

5. “Annihilation” of Wicked Held Impossible ... 

II. Continuing Consciousness and Communication ..... 

1. Communication Between “Spirits” and Men Held Basic . 

2. Continuing Consciousness Supreme Message of Spiritualism . 

3- New Heavens and Earth to Come Through Spiritualism ... 

III. Modern Spiritualism Central in New World Cycle . 

1. Predicts Spiritualism World Religion by Close of Century . 

2. Old “Cycle” Ending; New * ’Dispensation” Beginning . 

IV. Spiritualism Has Eastern Occult Connotations . 

1. Spiritualism Lifts “Eastern Curtains” .- 

2. Masters of Past Said to Be Still Preaching to “Spirits in Prison” . 

V. Spiritualism Equated With Christianity Till Constantine . 

1. Asserts Early Christianity Was Spiritualist ......—... 

2. Modern Spiritualism Alleged Revival of “Apostolic” Christianity . 

3. Christ’s Predicted “Signs” Applied to Spiritualist Phenomena . 

VI. Consummating Contention Based on “Revelation 14:6” ... 
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CONDITIONALIST FAITH 


1. Assert* Angel of Revelation 14:6 Is ‘ ( Spiritualism” ...... 

2. Concealed “Majesty of Immortality” ...-. 

54. Parapsychology^—Spiritualism s “New Frontier” .-.. 

I. Spiritualism's Scientific Front Making Significant Advances ... 

Dr. S. G. Soal—British Pioneer in Psychic Research . 

II. Parapsychology Projects “New Frontiers” in Spirit World .... 

1. Societies for Studying Psychic Sixth Sense .-. 

2. Laboratories Converting Scientists Into Spiritualists . 

3. Man’s Mind Said to Be Part of Universal God-Mind. 

4. Involves Question of Innate Immortality . 

5. Parapsychology to Help Reunite Christendom ..... 

6. New Ally in Spiritual World . 

7. Used to Diagnose and Heal Disease ... 

III. Parapsychology Concerned With “Life After Death” .. 

1. Indications of Man’s “Living Spirit” .—. 

2. Testing “Discarnate Spirit Personalities” ... 

3. Mediumship Reaches Peak, Then Declines .—. 

4. Testing Validity of “Spirit” Claims ....... 

5. Quest for Proof Not Vet Conclusive .-. 

6. “Burden of Proof” Rests With “Spirits” ... 

7. Some Fresh “Break-through” Still Needed . 

55. Involvements of “Spirit Healing,” Mesmerism, and Hypnotism . 

I. Spiritualism and the Question of Metaphysical Healing ... 

1. “Healing Medium” Relays Energy From Spirit Doctors .... 

2. Spiritualism the Mother of Metaphysical Healing . 

3. ‘ Spiritual Healing” by “Excarnate Spiritual Beings” . 

4. “Spiritualist Healer” Cures Through “Inherent Powers” . 

II. Historical Relationships of Mesmerism, Hypnotism, and Spiritualism . 

1. Theory of “Animal Magnetism” Goes Back to Eighteenth Century. 

2. “Magnetic Sleep” Developed by Mesmer in 1775 ... 

3. Early NineteenUi-Centun' Revival of Magnetism ... 

4. Mesmerism Revived by Braid, and Called “Hypnotism” . 

5. Hypnotism Falls Into Disrepute Around 1848 ... 

6. Hypnosis Having Current “Spectacular Renaissance” ..... 

III. Dr. Davis Writes Under Magnetic-Mesmeric Control ...... 

1. Alleged Crest of “Cosmic Tide” in 1830-1848 .-.-. 

2. Unique Place Accorded Dr. Davis ........... 

3. Book Dictated Under “Magnetic-Mesmeric” Control . 

4. Davis’ “Medical Revelations” Alleged New Discovery . 

5. Davis Had Previously Submitted to Mesmeric Control -. 

6. “Mesmerism” at Lily Dale (N.Y.) in 1846-1847 ..... 

IV. “Spirit Healings” Flaunt Explicit Biblical Provisos . 

1. Modern Counterpart of Occult Healings of Past Centuries . 

2. Wrought by Power of Unnumbered Spirits .-. 

3. Not Wrought in Name or Power of Jesus ... 

4. Modern Counterpart of Pagan Priestcraft Healings . 

5. True Healing Never Channeled Through Bible-forbidden Mediums . 

6. Angels in Existence Before First Human Death.... 

V. Invading Citadel of God-jgiven Sacred Individuality .-.-. 

1. Road to Mind Openeato Invading Spirits .-. 

2. The Perils of Surrendering the Will ... 

3. Beware of Manipulation by Scheming Men and Devils ... 

4. Hypnosis Not Favored by Majority of Dentists . 

VI. Hypnosis May Lead to Disastrous Results . 

1. Insidious Breaching of the Will .... 

2. Inherent Perils of Hypnosis ... 

VII. Satan Seeking to Control the Minds of Men . 

56. Warnings of the Word Against the Machinations of Spiritism . 

I. Bible Testimony Regarding Satan, Demons, and Occultism . 

1. Score of Designations Identifying Satan ... 

2. Reality, Personality, and Influence of Demons .... 

3. Evil Activities of the Demons ... 

4. Occult Activities Forbidden Under Punishment .— 

5. Practitioners Become Slaves of Satan .... 

II. Multiole Terms for Variants of Spiritualism .. 

1. “Necromancy”—An Abomination Visited With Death . 

2. “Witch”—Sorcerer Having “Familiar Spirit” . 

3. “Wizard”—Alleged Consulter With “Spirits” of Dead . 

4. Having “Familiar Spirits” Involved Death Penalty ..... 

5. “Magic”—Secret Art of the Occult Sciences 

6. “Sorcerer”—Ultimate Destruction in Lake of Fire . 

III. Impersonating Demon Deceived King Saul at Endor . 

1. Inquired of Woman Haping “Familiar Spirit” . 

2. Impersonating Spirit Answers > Illicit Inquiry . 

3. A Whole Series of Inconsistencies ...... 

4. Clearly a Deception Put On by the Devil ..... 
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IV. Fathers Held Samuel Was Impersonated by Demon . 

1. Tertullian: Samuel Simulated by “Demon” .....-. 

2. Minucius: Spirits Are Deceiving Demons . r - : . ; . 

V. Warnings Parallel the Claims and Actualities of Spiritualism .-. 

1. Ramsey—Spiritualism Is Satanic Delusion ...-. 

2. A Series of Incriminating Charges .-.-. 

3. Smith—Devastating Exposure of Fallacies and Dangers -- 

4. Biederwolf—Spirits of the “Cloven Hoof” ...—. 

5. “Diabolical Possession” More Plausible Explanation . 

VI. Investigators Doubt Claimed Identity of “Spirits” .-. 

1. Garland Questions Reported Identity of Spirits . 

2. Evidences of Senses May Mislead .-.-. 

3. Personal Survival Not Demonstrated .—. 

VII. Various Catholics Hold Phenomena of Satanic Origin ..... 

1. Gearon Finds “Diabolic Origin” Theory Persuasive . 

2. Vaughan—-Visitants May Be “Satanic Spirits” . 

3. Hole—Messages From Personating Evil Spirit . 

VIII. Isaiah’s Futile Appeal to Disobedient Israel .. 

1. Turned From Author of Life to Author of Death ... 

2. From Subtlety of Demons to Wisdom of God ..... 

3. Warned Against Replenishing “From the East” . 

IX. “Covenant With Death” and “Agreement With Hell” ...... 

1. Made “Lies” Their “Refuge” . 

2. Divine Retribution Is Certain ........ 

3. Bold and Unholy Alliances Made for Centuries . 

4. Not “New Revelation”; Simply “Ancient Falsehood” . 

5. Satan’s Device Constitutes Perfect Counterfeit .. 

6. Spiritualism Identical With Ancient Witchcraft .-. 

57. Fundamental Fallacies of Spiritualism’s Fellow Travelers . 

I. Christian Science Built on Dual Errors Enunciated in Eden ... 

1. Traces of Ancient Heresies Appear .... 

2. Every Cardinal Doctrine of Christianity Denied .... 

3. Bible Authoritative Only with “Spiritual” Interpretation ... 

4. Translation Errors “Corrected” by Christian Science . 

5. Value and Validity of “Literal” Rendering Challenged . 

6. Sin Disposed of by Denial of Reality ... 

7. Bible Remade Through New “Definitions” ... 

8. God Declared Not Person,” but “Principle” .-. 

9. Duality Concept of “Father-Mother” Goa ... 

10. Further “Duality”—Jesus Was Not Christ . 

11. Mary’s Conception of Jesus Only “Spiritual” . 

II. Innate Godship of Man and Immortality of Soul . 

1. Main Attack on “Literalism” of Genesis 1 to 3 . 

2. The Supreme Denial—Jesus Did Not “Die” ... 

3. Vicarious “Atonement” Rejected as “Unnatural” .. 

4. Jesus’ Resurrection Only “Reproduction” or “Reappearance” . 

5. “Second Appearing” Is Continuance in Christian Science ...... 

6. “Emanations” of Immortal Wisdom” .... 

7. Man Not Made of “Dust” nor Subject to “Death” . 

8. No Personal Devil or Actual Angels .-... 

9. No Final Judgment or Resurrection .... 

10. Man Said to Be “Coexistent,” “Coeternal,” “Indestructible” . 

11. Man’s Eternal Pre-existence Stressed .*..... 

12. Common Denominator of Most Deviation Groups .„. 

III. Mormonism—“Spirits” Eternally Pre-existent Prior to Earthly Embodiment ... 

1. Authoritative Writings Teach Eternal Pre-existence .. 

2. Claim That All Spirits Pre-existed Before Living on Earth .... 

3. All Spirits Existed Before Creation of World .... 

4. Veil of Forgetfulness to Be Lifted .... 

5. At Death All Allegedly Return to “World of Spirits” . 

6. Claim That All Lived as Spirits in God’s Presence ... 

7. Declared Spirit Sons and Daughters of God .. 

8. Unchanged Emphasis in Latest Publication . 
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